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CHAPTER  XI. 


ON  RENT  (cmUnued). 

True  Dbfikition  of  Rknt — Ikconbistkncies  of  Smith — Per* 
BONBT  Thompson  and  Maltuus — Db  Fontenay — Corn 
Rents — ^Metayer    Rents — Rent    of   Mines — Rent   of 

Shops. 

1.  Several  writers  have  seen  the  nnphiloflophical  character 
of  the  Bjstcm  of  Smithy  Ricardo,  and  Mill.  Thus  Wakefield  aays* 
—"Those  parts  of  the  present  very  long  chapter,  which  really 
hebng  to  the  subject  of  rent,  are  generally  considered  to  form  the 
most  defective  and  erroneous  portion  of  the  text.  Tliough  this 
treatiae  abounds  in  interesting  details,  in  admirable  illustrations 
and  in  incidental  reflections  of  the  greatest  value,  which  last 
perhaps  contain  the  germs  of  the  whole  truth,  still,  it  leaves  no 
distinct  impression  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent."  What 
the  editor  of  Bentham's  Rationale  of  Reward  has  said  of  Adam 
Sniiih's  entire  work,  seems  to  be  especially  applicable  to  this 
chapter.  The  author  has  not  "  simplified  his  subject  by  referring 
everything  to  one  principle ;  a  principle  which  should  bring  all 
liis  reasonings  into  a  very  small  circle,  and  serve  to  unite  into  one 
^*Bdle  those  observations  which  cannot  be  so  easily  grasped  when 
^^1  are  disunited.  Had  he  clearly  recognized  such  a  principle, 
he  would  have  made  it  the  cenia-e  of  his  system  :  it  would  have 
wn  the  foundation  upon  which  he  would  have  erected  his  whole 
fi^perstructure,  and  he  would  have  been  spared  a  multitude  of 
repetitions  and  windings."    His  own  conceptions  are  seldom  pre- 
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cise  :  sometimes,  they  are  not  only  vague  but  cjontradictory.  At 
one  time  he  seems  to  &ncy  that  rent  exists  because  "  as  soon  as 
the  land  of  any  country  has  become  private  property,  the  landlords, 
like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never  sowed,  and  de- 
mand a  rent  even  for  its  natural  produce  ; "  because,  in  short,  the 
owners  of  land  choose  that  rent  shall  be  paid  :  at  another  time  he 
declares  that  rent  is  the  highest  payment  for  the  use  of  land, 
which  the  tenant  can  afford  to  make  under  actual  circumstances, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  amount  of  rent  is  not  at  all  determined 
by  the  landlord's  pleasure.  Here  he  supposes  that  prices  rise 
because  rent  increases ;  there,  that  rent  increases  because  prices 
rise.  The  distinctions,  too,  which  he  draws  between  different  sorts 
of  produce,  as  affording,  and  not  affording  rent,  and  between  dif- 
ferent circumstances  under  which  the  same  sort  of  produce  will, 
and  will  not,  afford  rent,  though  in  a  great  measure  perhaps  agree- 
able to  truth,  still,  being  made  without  reference  to  any  guiding 
principle,  have  the  air  of  being  drawn  rather  with  the  view  to  a 
display  of  ingenuity  than  of  truths  founded  on  fact  and  reason. 
The  richest  materials  are  all  but  wasted  for  want  of  a  leading 
principle  whereby  to  arrange  and  connect  them."  It  has  already 
been  abundantly  shewn  that  these  remarks  are  perfectly  true,  and 
the  precise  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  establish  a  system 
founded  upon  unity  of  principle,  and  to  shew  that  all  Economic 
phenomena  are  reducible  to  a  single  great  general  law,  precisely 
like  the  phenomena  in  any  other  great  Inductive  Science. 

2.  The  subject  has  been  thrown  into  great  confusion  by  an 
erroneous  definition  of  Rent.  ''Kent,"  says  Kicardo,  ''is  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord 
for  the  use  of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil." 
We  have  already  shewn  that  this  definition  is  absurd,  because  the 
earth  has  no  indestructible  powers  except  extent.  From  the  absurd 
theory  that  rent  can  only  arise  from  differences  of  soil,  it  is  some- 
times defined  as  "  the  difference  between  the  unequal  returns  to 
different  parts  of  the  capital  employed  on  the  soil."  ^ 

Rent,  however,  is  nothing  but  redttusy  or  renditusy  income,  re- 
turn, or  revenue.  It  is  merely  a  name  which  is  usually  applied  to 
the  return  or  income  afforded  by  some  kinds  of  fixed  capital,  such 
as  lands,  houses,  water-courses,  copyrights,  patents,  dies  for  coining, 

1  Mill,  Pn'ncipfea  of  Polih'cal  Economy^  B.  III.,  ek.  6,  §  2. 
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telegraph  wires,  &c.  In  former  times  the  snm  paid  for  the  use  of 
monej  by  the  Government,  or  the  fdnds,  was  called  Rent.  Thus 
when  Charles  II.  seized  upon  the  bankers'  money  in  the  Exchequer, 
he  promised  them  a  yearly  Bent  of  6  per  cent.  This  name,  though 
duooQtinaed  with  respect  to  the  English  funds,  is  still  applied  to 
the  French  funds,  which  are  called  EentM,  and  a  French  fund- 
holder  is  called  a  Rentier, 

The  word  Rent,  however,  is  not  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fixed 
CaiMtal,  but  more  usually  only  to  that  of  an  immovable  nature, 
such  as  lands,  houses,  water-courses,  telegraph  wires,  &c.  When 
the  capital  is  movable  though  fixed,  the  word  Hire  is  usually 
employed.  Thus  we  say  to  "  hire  **  a  horse,  a  carriage,  or  plate,  or 
fbrDJtare,  though,  as  the  horse,  the  carriage,  the  plate,  or  the 
forniture  remains  the  property  of  the  letter,  it  is  fixed  capital  to 
him. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Ricardo's  objection,  that  Rent  only  applies  to 
the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers 
of  the  earth,  entirely  fails :  and  the  definition  of  it  as  the  *'  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth "  is  equally  arbitrary  and  erroneous. 
When  we  pay  rent  for  a  house,  or  a  water-course,  or  a  copyright, 
or  patent,  or  a  telegraph  wire,  how  is  that  Rent  a  '^  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  "  ? 

3.  We  have  already  shewn  that  Smith  is  quite  contradictory 
to  himself  on  the  subject  of  Rent :  in  one  part  he  says  that  Rent 
is  a  rause  of  price ;  and  in  another  part  that  price  is  the  cauae  of 
Rent. 

He  is  also  usually  considered  to  have  demonstrated  that  Labour 
is  the  cause  of  all  value.  But  his  chapter  on  Rent  contains  many 
striking  contradictions  to  that  doctrine.  Thus  he  says  a  landlord 
'^  sometimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  altogether  incapable  of  human 
improvement.  Kelp  is  a  species  of  sea-weed  which  when  burnt 
yields  an  alkaline  salt  useful  for  making  glass,  soap,  and  for  several 
other  purposes.  It  grows  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  upon  such  rocks  only  as  lie  within  the  high 
water  mark,  which  are  twice  every  day  covered  by  the  sea,  and  of 
which  the  produce,  therefore,  was  never  augmented  by  human 
industry.  The  landlord,  however,  whose  estate  is  bounded  by  a 
kelp  shore  of  this  kind  demands  a  Rent  for  it  as  much  as  for  his 

com,  fields." 
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if  the  landlord  »  enabled  to  demand  a  Rent  for  snch  a 
kelp  shore,  it  Is  qmte  dear  that  the  kelp  mnat  hare  a  Taloe  beyond 
that  of  the  laboor  employed  in  obtaining  it,  and  in  preparing  it  for 
the  market.  For  if  idl  the  money  realized  br  the  sale  of  it  were 
required  to  defray  the  labour  employed,  bow  ooold  there  be  any 
imrplnf  for  rent  ?  And  whence  did  this  Tahie  come  ?  Most  clearly 
from  the  Jntensiiy  of  the  Demand  and  the  Limitaiion  of  the  Smpply, 
It  is  qnite  clear  thai  the  landlord's  rent  eoold  only  come  from  the 
excess  of  the  ralne  of  the  prodnct  aboTe  the  cost  of  prodneiiony  or 
the  laboor  of  bringing  to  market. 

4.  Smith  has  giren  rarioos  other  instances  of  a  similar  princi- 
ple— **  A  good  stone  qnarry  in  the  neighboorhood  of  London  would 
afTord  a  considerate  rent " — **  The  paring  of  the  streets  of  London 
has  enabled  the  owners  of  some  l)arren  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land to  draw  a  rent  from  what  nerer  afforded  any  before.  The 
woods  of  Norway  and  of  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  find  a  market  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  which  they  conld  not  find  at  home, 
and  thereby  afford  some  rent  to  their  proprietors." 

Now  these  instonces,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  in 
which  the  value  of  the  whole  product  is  clearly  and  manifestly 
separable  into  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  production,  and  the  Talue 
of  the  natural  object  itself  show  the  profound  folly  of  McCulloch's 
doctrine — **  In  its  natural  state  matter  is  very  rarely  possessed  of 
any  immediate  or  direct  utility,  and  is  always  destitute  of  value  " 
— **  Nature  is  not  niggard  or  parsimonious.  Her  rude  products, 
powers,  and  capacities  are  all  afforded  gratuitously  to  man.  She 
neither  demands  nor  receives  an  equivalent  for  her  &voura.  An 
object  which  may  be  appropriated  or  adajdied  to  our  use  without 
any  voluntary  labour  on  our  part,  may  be  of  the  very  highest 
utility,  but  as  it  is  the  free  gift  of  nature  it  is  quite  impossible  it 
can  have  the  smallest  value." 

5.  The  products  we  have  been  considering  existed  anterior  to 
any  labour  being  bestowed  on  them ;  they  were  the  pure  result  of 
the  operation  of  nature,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  have  a  value 
anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  any  labour  being  bestowed  upon 
them.  But  the  same  principle  is  manifestly  true  when  human 
lalwur  precedes  the  oiierations  of  nature.  Thus  when  the  husband- 
man has  prepared  and  laboured  the  ground,  and  has  placed  the 
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seed  in  it,  his  labour  ends  there.  But  when  the  harvest  is  reaped 
the  Talue  of  the  crop  must  far  exceed  the  cost  of  the  labour  of 
sowing  the  com ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  out  of  this  excess 
of  yalue  that  all  profits  and  rent  must  come.  Smith  therefore 
justly  says  * — "  In  agriculture,  too,  nature  labours  along  with  man  ; 
and  though  its  labour  costs  no  expense,  its  produce  has  its  yalue, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  most  expensive  workman." — "  The  labourer 
and  tlie  labouring  cattle  therefore  employed  in  agriculture  not  only 
occasion,  like  the  workmen  in  manufoctures,  the  reproduction  of  a 
value  equal  to  their  own  consumption  or  the  capital  which  employs 
them,  together  with  its  owner's  profits,  but  of  a  much  greater 
Talue.  Over  and  above  the  capital  of  the  farmer  and  all  its  profits, 
they  regularly  occasion  the  reproduction  of  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord. This  rent  may  be  considered  as  the  produce  of  those  powers 
of  nature,  the  use  of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  greater  or  smaller  according  to  the  supposed  extent  of  these 
powers,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  supposed  natural  or 
improved  fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  nature  which 
remains  after  deducting  or  compensating  everything  which  can  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  man." 

G.  This  doctrine  of  Smith  is  manifestly  true  and  consonant  to 
feci,  and  yet  he  has  been  completely  misrepresented  by  Say^ — 
^  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  this  production  which  is  caused  by 
nature  adds  to  the  revenue  of  men  not  only  a  value  in  use,  the 
only  one  which  Smith  and  Ricardo  attribute  to  it,  but  also  a  value 
in  exchange." — ^''When  one  cuts  down  a  tree,  the  spontaneous 
product  of  nature,  is  not  society  put  in  possession  of  a  product 
sapcrior  in  value  to  that  which  the  labour  of  the  woodcutter  can 
procure  for  it  ? 

"  I  think  therefore  that  Smith  has  not  on  this  occasion  given  a 
complete  idea  of  the  phenomena  of  production ;  which  has  led  him 
to  this  false  consequence,  namely,  the  idea  that  the  value  of  all 
products  represents  recent  or  former  labour  of  men ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  wealth  is  nothing  but  accumulated  labour ;  from  which 
comes  a  second  consequence  which  appears  to  me  equally  doubtful, 
that  labour  is  the  sole  measure  of  wealth,  or  of  the  value  of 
products." 

We  have  shewn  most  clearly  that  Smith  does  not  commit  the 

»   Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  2,  ch,  6.  »  Traits,  /?.  /.,  eh.  4. 
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abenrdity  imputed  to  him  by  Say ;  bnt  Ricardo  adopts  this  opinion, 
and  says^ — ^^  But  these  natural  agents,  thoagh  they  add  greatly  to 
Taine  in  nse,  neyer  add  exdiangeable  yalne,  of  idiich  Say  is 
speaking,  to  a  commodity  •  .  .  they  are  serriceable  to  us  by 
increasing  the  abundance  of  productions,  by  making  men  richer, 
by  adding  to  ralne  in  nse;  bat  as  they  perform  their  work 
gratoitoosly,  as  nothing  is  paid  for  the  nse  of  air,  of  heat,  of 
water,  the  assistance  which  they  afford  ns  adds  nothing  to  value 
in  exchange." 

The  reader  has  only  to  reflect  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  asser- 
tion in  this  last  paragraph.  It  requires  no  refutation.  It  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  unless  the  yalue  of  the  product  exceeded 
its  cost  of  production,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  at  all  as  profit 
or  rent 

7.  Smith  has  seen  this  yeiy  clearly  in  other  passages.  He 
says' — **  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  quantity  of  land 
which  can  be  fitted  for  some  particular  produce  is  too  small  to 
supply  the  effectual  demand.  The  whole  produce  can  be  disposed, 
of  to  those  who  are  willing  to  give  somewhat  more  than  what  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  rent^  wages,  and  profit  necessary  for 
raising  and  bringing  it  to  market^  according  to  their  natural  rates 
at  which  they  are  paid  in  the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land. 
The  surplus  part  of  the  price  which  remains  after  defraying  the 
whole  expense  of  improyement  and  cultiyation  may  commonly  in 
this  case,  and  in  this  case  only,  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  the 
like  surplus  in  com  or  pasture,  but  may  exceed  it  in  almost  any 
degree ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  excess  naturally  goes  to  the 
rent  of  the  landlord. 

^*  The  yine  is  more  affected  by  the  difference  of  soils  than  any 
other  fruit  tree.  From  some  it  derives  a  flavour  which  no  culture 
or  management  can  equal,  it  is  supposed,  in  any  other.  This 
flavour,  real  or  imaginary,  is  sometimes  peculiar  to  the  produce  of 
a  few  vineyards ;  sometimes  it  extends  through  the  greater  part  of 
a  small  district,  and  sometimes  through  a  considerable  part  of  a 
large  province.  The  whole  quantity  of  such  wines  that  is  brought 
to  market  fsX^  short  of  the  effectual  demand,  or  the  demand  of 
those  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  profit,  and  vmges 

1  Frineifl6»  of  FdUHcal  Economy^  ek.  20. 
S  WttiJUk  of  NaiioM,  B,  /.,  cA.  11. 
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necess^kry  for  preparing  and  bringing  them  thither  according  to  the 
oidiimrj  rate,  or  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  paid  in 
common  yinejards.  The  whole  quantity,  therefore,  can  be  dis- 
posed of  to  those  who  are  wilUng  to  pay  more,  which  necessarily 
raises  the  price  above  that  of  common  wine.  The  difference  is 
greater  or  less,  according  as  the  fashionableness  and  scarcity  of  tlie 
wine  render  the  competition  of  the  buyers  more  or  less  eager. 
li^liateTer  i£  may  be,  the  greater  part  of  it  goes  to  the  rent  of  the 
landlord.  For  though  such  vineyards  are  in  yeneral  more  carefully 
cuUivated  tJuin  most  othersy  the  high  price  of  the  wines  seems  to  be 
not  so  much  the  effect  as  the  cause  of  this  careful  cultivation,'' 

Now  here  we  have  the  doctrine  that  it  is  value  which  is  the 
inducement  to  labour,  most  clearly  and  unequivocally  admitted. 
This  is  manifestly  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  so  generally  at- 
tributed to  him,  that  it  is  labour  which  is  the  cause  of  value. 
Bodi  these  contradictory  doctrines  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
same  science.  There  can  be  only  one  dominating  principle  ad- 
mitted as  the  basis  of  the  science,  and,  if  true  at  all,  it  must  be 
aniversally  true.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  it  should  be  true  in 
some  cases,  and  its  opposite  true  in  other  cases. 

8.  We  must  now  request  our  readers'  attention  to  a  subject  of 
the  most  importance,  which  is  indeed  at  the  bafiis  of  the  whole 
science.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  Smith's  doctrine  is 
that  labour  is  the  principle  of  all  wealth,  and  the  cause  of  all  Value : 
in  &ct,  that  wealth  is  nothing  but  accumulated  labour — a  doctrine 
attributed  to  him  by  Say  and  Ricardo.  The  preceding  extracts 
shew  that  such  an  idea  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  lb  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  understand  what  his  doctrine  really  is,  but  to 
explain  it  clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  history  of  ideas  on 
the  point 

The  Physiocrates  maintained  that  the  earth  is  the  sole  source 
of  all  wealth,  and  that  the  labour  employed  in  obtaining  the  rude 
produce  of  the  earth  is  the  only  species  which  is  productive,  by 
which  they  meant  that  it  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
They  held  that  all  other  labour,  such  as  that  employed  in  manu- 
fiMstures  and  commerce,  is  sterile  and  unproductive,  and  adds 
nothing  to  the  wealth  of  a  country.  They  admitted  that  the 
labour  adds  to  the  value  of  a  particular  product,  but  they  said 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  labourers  during  the  period  of  manu- 
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facture  costs  an  eqnal  sam,  and  therefore  that  there  is  an  equal 
yalue  destroyed  to  what  is  produced,  and  conflequently,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  no  addition  to  value  in  general  They  said  that 
all  commerce  is  merely  the  exchange  of  equal  values,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  add  to  value  in  general.  In  faict^  they  maintained  that 
agricultural  labour  is  the  only  species  in  which  the  value  of  the 
product  exceeds  the  cost^  and  therefore  augments  value  in  general. 
If  this  doctrine  were  true,  no  doubt  the  Physiocrate  doctrine 
would  be  true.  But  it  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  a  mere  arbi- 
trary assertion,  whidi  the  slightest  appeal  to  &cts  shews  to  be 
absurd.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  common  notoriety  that  manu- 
facturers make  enormous  fcN^unes,  and  that  multitudes  of  cities 
have  become  immensely  wealthy  by  oommeroe.  And  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  in  manu&ctures  Uie  value  ot  the  product  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  cost ;  and  out  ot  this  excess  oomes  all  profit> 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  agricultural  industry. 

9.  These  extraordinary  doctrines  of  the  Physiocrates^  so  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  &cts,  provoked  a  reaction,  and  the  main  object 
of  Smith's  work  waa  to  refute  them,  and  to  demonstrate  tiiat^ 
Labour  and  Commerce  are  productive,  as  well  as  agriculture.  And, 
as  usually  happens  in  scientific  reaction^  error  proceeds  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  mark  the  opposition  of  his  system  to  that  of  the 
Physiocrates,  Smith  begins  his  work — **  The  annual  labour  of  every 
nation  is  the  Aind  which  originally  supjdies  it  with  all  the  neces* 
saries  and  conveniences  of  life,  which  it  annually  consumes,  and 
which  consists  always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that 
labour,  or  in  what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  from  other 
nations."  And,  though  he  gives  no  actual  definition  of  wealth,  he 
constantly  speaks  of  the  "  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour  "  as 
the  real  wealth  of  a  country.  We  have  already  shewn  how  incon- 
sistent his  subsequent  doctrines  are  with  such  a  definition. 

Now,  even  if  it  were  tnie  that  Labour  is  the  sole  source  of 
wealth — ^which  it  is  quite  easy  to  shew  is  erroneous — and  that  all 
wealth  is  obtained  by  labour,  it  does  not  follow  from  that  doctrine 
that  all  Value  is  the  sole  result  of  labour :  and  this  appears  most 
clearly  from  Smith  himself. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  wealth  of  the  agriculturist  is 
derived  from  his  labour.  Unless  he  prepares  and  labours  the 
ground  and  sows  the  crop,  he  can  have  no  liarvcst,  and  no  wealth. 
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So  with  the  owner  of  the  qnarry  or  the  kelp-shore,  unless  labour 
is  bestowed  in  obtaining  and  preparing  the  produce  of  nature, 
there  will  be  no  wealtii,  and  therefore  labour  might  perhaps  be 
called  the  sooroe  fmn  which  their  wealth  flowed.  But  is  aU  the 
Value  of  the  product  due  to  Labour  ?  That  is,  haye  they  no 
Talue  beyond  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them  ?  We  have  seen  most 
clearly  tiiat  Smith  expressly  admits  that  these  products  hare  a 
Talue  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  producing  them.  Hence,  in  these, 
and  in  numerous  other  cases,  there  is  a  yery  considerable  part  of 
the  yalue  of  the  product  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  said  to  be 
due  to  labour.  And  whence  does  this  yalue  arise  ?  Simply  from 
the  Intensity  of  the  Demand  and  the  Limitation  of  the  Supply. 
Now,  if  there  were  no  Demand  for  the  product  it  would  not  be 
wealth,  howeyer  much  labour  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  But 
where  there  is  a  demand  it  is  wealth.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
Demand  is  the  sole  essence  of  all  yalue,  and  that  Labour  is  only 
the  accident.  It  is  clear  that  the  product  has  not  yalue  because 
labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  but  labour  is  bestowed  upon  it 
because  it  has  yalue.  As  Condillac  says,  things  haye  not  great 
yalue  because  they  haye  cost  much,  but  people  bestow  much  cost 
upon  them  because  they  haye  great  yalue ;  and  Whately  says  that 
pearls  haye  not  a  high  price  because  people  diye  for  them,  but 
people  diye  for  them  because  they  haye  a  high  yalue,  si  e.,  people 
will  giye  a  great  deal  to  possess  them.  So  timber  trees  and  cattle 
haye  a  yalue,  though  no  labour  was  eyer  bestowed  on  them  A 
diamond  picked  up  by  chance  has  precisely  the  same  yalue  as  if 
it  had  been  found  after  a  year's  labour.  And  this  shews  the  entire 
absurdity  of  McCulloch's  doctrine  that  the  products  of  the  earth 
are  always  destitute  of  yalue.  For  that  would  mean  that  no  one 
would  giye  anything  to  possess  them  before  labour  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them:  a  doctrine  so  absurd  that  it  requires  no 
refutation.  Hence  we  see  that  all  Value  depends  exclusiyely  on 
the  Demand  and  the  Supply  of  the  product,  quite  independently 
of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  not  Labour  which  is 
the  cause  of  Value ;  but  Value  which  is  the  inducement  to  Labour, 
as  we  haye  so  often  inculcated :  and  all  changes  in  Value  arise 
from  yariations  in  the  Intensity  of  Demand  or  the  Limitation  of 
Supply :  and  all  Profit  arises  from  the  Demand  for  the  product 
being  so  great,  and  the  Supply  so  limited,  that  its  Value  exceeds 
its  cost. 
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10.  We  thus  see  the  fimdamental  objection  to  Smith's  systeniy 
or  rather  his  utter  want  of  system.  It  is  utterly  wanting  in  uni- 
formity of  principle.  Each  class  of  cases  is  explained  by  different 
principles,  which  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  fondamental  nature 
of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  who  was  a  good  mathematician, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  The  True  Theory  of  Bent  in  oppo^ 
Hon  to  Mr.  Ricardo  and  ot?ierey*  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
simple  cause  of  rent  is  eyerywhere  the  same  as  that  which  gives 
rise  to  the  rent  of  the  yineyard  which  produces  Tokay.  That  this 
must  be  true  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  notion  of 
a  Physical  Science.  But  it  is  yery  surprising  that  Malthus,  who 
was  also  a  good  mathematician,  should  dispute  this.  He  says^ — 
**  First :  That  the  price  of  Tokay  is  not  a  necessary  price,  the  same 
quantity  would  be  produced  although  the  price  were  considerably 
lower. 

**  Secondly :  That  neither  the  purchasers  of  Tokay,  nor  the  culti- 
vators of  it,  liye  upon  the  produce. 

"  Thirdly :  That  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  of  Tokay  but  the 
tastes  and  fortunes  of  a  few  opulent  indiyiduals. 

**  How,  then,  can  it  possibly  be  said  with  truth  that  the  simple 
cause  of  rent  is  eyerywhere  the  same  as  that  which  gives  rise  to 
the  rent  of  the  vineyard  which  produces  Tokay  ?  and  how  entirely 
inapplicable  is  a  reference  to  Tokay  as  an  illustration  of  the  true 
theory  of  Eent  I " 

It  is  amazing  that  so  able  a  man  as  Malthus  should  bring  so 
flimsy  an  objection  against  the  manifest  truth  of  Thompson's 
doctrine.  Malthus's  knowledge  of  mathematics  should  have  shewn 
him  that  it  could  by  no  possibility  be  anything  else  than  true. 

He  says  that  neither  the  purchasers  nor  the  cultivators  of  Tokay 
live  exclusively  upon  the  produce.  But  neither  do  the  producers 
nor  the  purchasers  of  any  other  article  whatever  live  exclusively 
upon  it  The  cultivators  and  purchasers  of  com  do  not  live  ex- 
clusively upon  com.  The  purchasers  and  cultivators  of  kelp  do 
not  live  upon  kelp.  The  producers  and  purchasers  of  stones  from 
quarries  do  not  live  upon  the  stones.  The  producers  and  pur- 
chasers of  shoes,  cloth,  or  any  other  manu&ctures,  do  not  live 
upon  cloth  or  shoes.  The  growers  and  purchasers  of  cattle  do  not 
live  exclusively  on  meat ;  and  so  on  of  all  other  products ;  no 
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peiBon  can  live  upon  any  single  product  The  producers  and  pur- 
chasers of  all  these  things  do  not  live  upon  them  directly y  but  upon 
them  indirectly^ «.  e.^  upon  their  Value,  that  is  upon  the  various 
things  which  they  can  get  in  exchange  for  them. 

The  cnltitators  of  com  must  have  meat  and  clothing  and  many 
other  things  besides  bread,  which  they  obtain  by  exchanging  a 
certain  portion  of  their  com  for  these  things;  and  the  surplus 
value  of  the  com  which  remains  beyond  that  maintenance  is 
what  gives  profit  and  rent. 

So  it  is  with  shoes  or  any  other  product.  Persons  do  not  live 
apon  them  directly ;  but  indirectly,  by  obtaining  what  they  want 
in  exchange  for  them,  and  the  surplus  value  which  remains  after 
providing  for  their  maintenance  is  profit. 

It  is  manifestly  precisely  the  same  with  Tokay.  The  produ- 
cers of  it  must  exchange  away  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  provide 
for  their  maintenance;  and  its  surplus  value  above  that  gives 
profit  and  rent. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  value  of  the  product  is  due  to 
the  Intensity  of  Demand  and  the  Limitation  of  Supply :  and  the 
greater  the  Demand  and  the  greater  the  Limitation  of  Supply  is, 
the  greater  will  be  the  Value,  the  greater  the  surplus,  and  the 
greater  the  Profit  and  Bent. 

Hence  it  is  precisely  the  same  principle  in  all  products  whatever ; 
in  Tokay,  in  com,  in  kelp,  in  quarries,  in  cattle,  in  shoes,  in 
manu&ctures  of  all  sorts ;  it  is  the  ratio  of  Demand  and  Supply 
alone  which  determines  Value ;  and  the  greater  the  Demand  and 
the  less  the  Supply,  the  greater  will  be  the  surplus  above  cost  It 
is  in  all  cases  only  a  difference  of  degree,  and  not  a  difference  of 
principle. 

If  tiie  supply  were  greatly  increased  the  Value  might  so  much 
diminish,  that  not  only  there  might  be  no  profit  at  all,  but  not 
even  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost,  and  then  production  must  cease» 
Formerly  the  preparation  of  kelp  was  protected  by  very  high 
duties  on  barilla  and  salt  In  consequence  of  this  great  quantities 
of  kelp  were  manu&ctured  in  the  Western  Islands  and  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  brought  great  revenues  to  the  proprietors.  The 
kelp-fihores  of  one  island.  North  Uist,  let  for  £7,000  a  year ;  and 
about  20,000  tons  were  made  in  Scotland,  which  sold  for  about 
£20  a  ton.  After  the  war  the  duties  on  barilla  and  salt  were  re- 
pealed.  Barilla  was  so  much  cheaper  and  of  such  superior  quality. 
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that  the  value  of  kelp  immediately  diminished ;  at  last  it  ceased 
to  be  prodncedy  and  most  of  the  nnfortmiate  proprietorSy  whose 
incomes  came  principally  from  kelp,  were  totally  rained.  Now, 
the  cost  and  the  qualities  of  the  kelp  remained  exactly  the  same 
as  before ;  but  its  valae  was  diminished  by  the  greater  cheapness 
and  snperior  qualities  of  barilla.  And  since  then  barilla  itself  has, 
in  its  turn,  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  superior  quality 
and  cheapness  of  artificial  soda. 

The  very  same  principle  appears  from  Sicardo's  theory  of  Bent. 
The  actual  quantity  of  com  necessary  to  support  the  producers 
remains  exactly  the  same  whatever  its  value  may  be.  But  as  the 
com,  at  whatever  cost  produced,  sells  for  the  same  price  in  the 
same  market,  the  portion  of  it  produced  with  the  least  cost  leaves 
the  greatest  margin  between  cost  and  value,  out  of  which  all 
Profit  and  Bent  comes ;  and  this  excess  of  Value  is  entirely  due 
to  the  Intensity  of  the  Demand  and  the  Limitation  of  the  Supply. 

Thus  the  same  principle  governs  all  cases  whatever,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy :  and  the 
value  of  every  product,  invariably  and  at  all  times,  depends  ex- 
clusively upon  Demand  and  Supply. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  all  landlords  were  swept  away  the 
consumers  receive  no  benefit.  The  products  of  the  earth  would 
not  be  sold  the  least  cheaper.  There  would  be  exactly  the  same 
Demand  and  exactly  the  same  Supply,  and  therefore  the  value 
would  remain  the  same.  It  can  make  no  manner  of  difference  to 
the  consumer  whether  the  whole  profits  go  to  the  former  alone,  or 
whether  they  are  divided  between  landlord  and  fitrmer. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  a  capitalist  and  a  trader  or 
manufacturer.  These  latter  almost  invariably  carry  on  their  trade 
by  means  of  money  borrowed  at  interest.  But  the  interest  is  not 
a  cause  of  price,  but  must  come  out  of  profits.  If  the  trader 
traded  on  his  own  money,  he  and  others  would  endeavour  to  limit 
the  supply  so  that  the  value  of  the  product  would  afford  an  interest 
for  the  capital;  and  whether  he  takes  that  interest  himself,  or 
divides  it  with  a  capitalist,  can  make  no  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Thus  we  see  that  Nature  alone  give  quantities  and  qualities,  but 
man  alone  gives  Value ;  and  whether  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labour  are  productive,  t.  e.,  produce  a  profit,  or  not,  depends  upon 
exactly  the  same  principle,  that  is,  whether  the  Intensity  of  the 
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Demand,  and  the  Limitation  of  the  Supply  of  the  product  or  the 
labour  are  so  great  that  their  value  exceeds  the  cost  of  production, 
or  maintenance, 

11,  Smith  notices  the  high  rent  paid  for  land  in  some  parts  of 
Zetland  ^ — **  The  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shetland  is  more 
tiian  commonly  abundant  in  fish,  which  make  a  great  part  of  the 
subsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  But  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
produce  of  the  water  they  must  have  a  habitation  upon  the  land. 
The  rent  of  the  land  is  in  proportion,  not  to  what  the  farmer  can 
make  by  the  land,  but  to  what  he  can  make  both  by  the  land  and 
the  vrater.  It  is  partly  paid  in  sea-fish ;  and  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  rent  makes  a  part  of  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity is  to  be  found  in  that  country." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  that  rents  in 
Shetland  are  paid  out  of  the  bountiful  supply  of  fish.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  Smith  did  not  see  that  fishermen  everywhere  else 
must  have  a  dwelling  on  land,  as  well  as  in  Shetland,  for  which 
they  must  pay  rent  And  rent  must  bear  the  same  relation  to 
price  everywhere  else  as  it  does  in  Shetland.  Why  should  rent 
form  a  part  of  the  price  of  fish  in  Shetland  and  not  elsewhere  ? 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  Laws  of  Value  can  be  fundamentally 
different  in  Shetland  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  This  is  just 
one  of  those  examples  which  has  brought  the  Science  of  Economics 
into  such  disrepute,  because  Economists,  from  want  of  a  scientific 
education,  make  the  whole  subject  a  mass  of  contradictions  and 
peculiarities,  without  any  great  fundamental  principles.  But  the 
&ult  is  e\idently  not  in  the  subject  but  in  the  manner  of  treating  it. 

A  dwelling  near  the  sea  is  necessary  for  the  fishermen.  The 
sea  is  part  of  their  domain  out  of  which  they  make  their  profits ; 
and  it  is  the  abundance  of  the  fish  which  enables  them  to  pay  a 
high  rent  for  the  land.  And  the  rent  no  more  enters  into  the 
price  of  the  fish  than  the  rent  of  com  land  enters  into  the  price 
of  com. 

Bent  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  trading  rents,  arises 
out  of  the  competition  for  a  position  by  means  of  which  profits 
may  be  made. 

12,  A  French  writer,  M.  de  Fontenay,  has  seen  this  trath  very 
clearly.    He  says* — "  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  something  here  of 

*  Wealth  of  NatioiUy  B,  /.,  ck,  10.       '  Da  Bevenu  Fonder,  p.  260. 
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one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  advantages  of  position. 
I  mean  the  high  price  paid  for  buying  or  hiring  spaces  in  a  great 
city.  Some  Economists  have  thought  they  see  in  that  the  rent  of 
land :  they  have  let  themselves  be  duped  by  a  word,  as  Montaigne 
would  say.  To  think  that  it  is  really  for  a  piece  of  land  that  one 
pays  in  Paris  two  or  three  hundred  francs  the  metre,  is  as  if  one 
were  to  think  that  in  buying  the  number  of  a  hackney  coach  it  is 
for  three  yellow  numbers  that  he  pays  six  to  eight  thousand  francs 
— and  that  when  a  notary  sells  his  practice,  it  is  a  double  knob  of 
gilt  copper,  twenty  paper  cases  or  so,  five  or  six  shabby  tables, 
and  a  bad  earthenware  stove,  that  he  sells  for  500,000  francs.  The 
space  of  ground,  like  the  number,  the  practice,  is  only  a  repre- 
sentative sign  of  the  acquired  rights,  a  title  to  advantages  and 
profits  which  may  be  discounted.  What  one  pays  for  in  the  price 
of  the  space  of  ground  is  a  share  in  the  enjojrment  of  innumerable 
improvements  of  an  advanced  civilization :  it  is  an  immense  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  oneself  and  to  shine,  to  know  and  to  be  known. 
It  is  a  powerfdl  agglomeration  of  rich  consumers  if  one  is  a  pro- 
ducer ;  of  producers  and  products  of  all  kinds  if  one  is  more 
especially  a  consumer.  It  is  a  multitude  of  free  enjoyments,  the 
pavement,  the  trotton-s,  gas,  water,  fetes^  theatres,  palaces,  walks, 
museums,  shops,  libraries,  marts  of  all  kinds  of  wealth,  material 
and  intellectual.  The  inhabitant  of  Paris  who  gives  up  to  a  stranger 
his  share  in  these  advantages  has  the  perfect  right  to  sell  them  to 
him  at  a  good  price.  For  it  is  he,  or  they  whose  right  he  re- 
presents, the  citizens  of  a  great  city,  who  have  gradually  made  it 
what  it  is.  It  is  they  who  by  their  labours,  their  sacrifices,  their 
struggles  of  every  kind,  by  their  gold  or  by  their  blood,  have  ac- 
quired and  paid  for  these  rights,  this  security,  this  progress,  this 
public  luxury,  these  works  of  general  utility,  these  refinements  of 
civilization,  this  immense  development  of  intellectual  and  material 
life." 

And  de  Fontenay  most  justly  says  in  other  parts  of  the  same  work 
— "  Wherever  there  is  a  revenue  you  perceive  capital " — **  The 
theory  of  revenue  must  be  the  same  for  all  classes  of  human 
production. 

**  Unfortunately  this  simple  and  sensible  idea  has  b^n  falsified 
by  the  spirit  of  system.  Ask  an  Economist  who  knows  the  masters 
by  heart  what  revenue  is;  and  he  will  answer:  that  industrial 
revenues,  tlie  net  profits  of  the  forge,  of  manufactures,  of  banking 
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and  oommeroey  &c.,  are  the  profits  of  capital;  but  that  the  income 
from  land, — the  net  profit  of  the  farm  or  the  vineyard, — ^is  quite 
another  thing  ;  that  that  is  the  price  of  a  monopoly,  a  payment 
for  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth,  a  continued  increase  of  the 
price  of  products,  of  interests  opposed  to  the  general  interest ;  in 
short,  of  fundamental  laws  and  essential  phenomena  so  radically 
different  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  production  generally  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  separate  division  in  the  Science, 
and  an  entiroiy  exceptional  theory  for  the  income  from  land ;  or, 
as  it  is  called,  the  rent  of  land. 

**  We  propose  hero  to  abolish  these  false  distinctions,  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  harmony  and  simplicity  which  the 
laws  of  Economics  ought  to  have,  and  to  prove  that  thero  is  one, 
and  only  one,  law  of  value,  income,  and  capital  under  all  its  forms."  ^ 

Again  ^ — **  It  is  known  that  Economists  who  have  attributed  one 
part  of  the  value  of  products  to  the  action  of  natural  agents  have 
confined  the  application  of  their  theory  to  a  single  class  of  pheno- 
mena— ^that  of  the  appropriation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

**  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  human  mind  thus  proceeds  by 
particular  cases.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  analysis  of  production 
should  begin  by  the  first  of  human  products. 

^  Of  all  the  instruments  of  labour,  in  fact,  the  most  indispensible, 
the  most  universally  and  the  earliest  employed,  and  consequently 
the  most  obvious,  is  unquestionably  that  most  complicated  instru- 
ment called  ihe  earth.  Divided  in  its  extent,  varying  in  its  powers, 
and  its  aptitudes  so  rigorously  limited,  so  unequally  divided  among 
nations,  families  and  persons,  that  the  possession  or  the  desiro  for 
a  greater  part  has  in  all  ages  been  the  principal  object  of  wars  and 
human  discord,  the  earth  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  has  pro- 
sented  the  phenomenon  of  profit  under  its  most  visible — and  I 
will  say  also  its  most  obnoxious — form  ;  because  from  the  earliest 
antiquity,  entire  castes  have  lived  upon  the  rent  of.  land,  freed 
from  all  labour  by  this  excess  of  the  labour  of  their  fellow-men. 
Not  only  is  agricultural  labour  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  but  among  many  people  it  has  been,  and  still  is 
among  some,  the  only  industry  properly  speaking.  Not  only  is 
landed  property  the  most  visible  form  of  capital,  but  it  has  long 
been,  and  still  is  in  backward  countries,  the  only  capital — including, 
of  course,  landed  capital,  cattle  capital,  and  slave  capital,  which 

•  Jhi  Rerenn  Fonder^  p.  2.  '  IhiiLf  p.  18. 
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are  attached  to  it.  The  elevation  of  other  branches  of  hnman 
industry  to  the  rank  of  property  is  a  fact  so  recent  in  the  history 
of  the  worldy  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  property  and  income 
of  land  have  been  studied,  regulated  by  legislators,  discussed  by 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  long  before  any  other  form  of  property 
and  income. 

^'YThen  Economic  Science  was  founded,  it  was  therefore  to 
agriculture  and  extractive  production  that  it  first  gave  its  attention. 
When  it  entered  upon  a  wrong  path  in  attributing  production  and 
value  to  nature,  all  the  errors  and  dangers  of  this  system  fell  ex- 
clusively with  all  their  weight  on  the  property  in  land.  It  is 
somewhat  strange,  but  if  this  error  had  been  generalised  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  less  fatal  and  less  tenacious :  applied  only  to  a 
particiilar  case,  as  it  has  been,  it  has  placed^  property  in  land  in  an 
exceptional  and  truly  proscribed  position.    .    •    • 

''  That  truly  is  an  unpleasant  position  for  the  possessors  of  the 
soil,  and  it  seems  difiicult  from  such  premises  to  draw  conclusions 
favourable  to  property  in  land.  In  fact,  it  is  somewhat  badly 
treated  by  this  school.  It  is,  according  to  J.  B.  Say,  the  least 
reputable  of  all  prpperty — ^in  fact,  it  has  for  its  origin  conquest,  a 
purely  conventional  right — ^it  is  a  tolerated  monopoly — ^a  legal 
fiction,  according  to  J.  Gamier — a  restriction  on  the  la^^  of  GU)d, 
according  to  Scrope- — ^a  usurped  privilege,  according  to  J.  B.  Say 
— ^its  useful  purpose  is  limited,  according  to  Senior,  to  stretching 
out  its  hand  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  community — ^the  class 
of  proprietors'  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  according  to 
Buchanan — ^its  interests  are  constantly  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  society,  according  to  Bicardo— ^c,  &Q,  As  for  the  rent  of 
land,  it  seems  that  the  delenda  Carthago  has  been  pronounced 
against  it:  one  of  the  wittiest  disciples  of  Bicardo  calls  it  the 
product  of  a  series  of  outrages  against  property  fix)m  the  earliest 
antiquity :  many  Economists  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  make 
it  disappear  by  means  of  Free  Trade : — Bicardo,  Mill,  &c.,  to  make 
sure  of  this,  have  proposed  to  confiscate  it  legally  by  taxation :  one 
of  our  official  Economists  has  even  written,  we  are  coming  to 
the  time  when  all  proprietors  will  be  forced  to  cultivate  or  to  sell, 
if  they  wish  to  have  a  revenue." 

Again  ^ — **  I  certainly  need  not  remark  how  nearly  the  passages 
I  jiave  just  quoted  approach  the  most  aggressive  eccentricities  of 

*  Dh  Jlevenu  Fonder,  p,  23. 
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Sodalism.  The  difference  here  between  the  mortal  enemy  of 
property  and  its  pretended  defenders  is,  that  they  treat  it  as  a 
parasite,  a  usurper,  and  a  mendicant,  while  he  blondy  calls  it  rob- 
bery—-that  M.  Prondhon  wishes  to  make  all  reyenne  disappear,  and 
the  others  only  suppress  rentf  which  is,  in  their  definition,  only  a 
part  of  revenue. 

"  Undoubtedly,-  then,  this  doctrine  openly  attacks  property  in 
land  Will  the  aboHtion  stop  there  ?  The  Economists  of  this 
school  have  thought  that  in  limiting  the  application  of  their  prin- 
ciple to  one  case  they  could  say  to  logic — ^you  shall  not  go  ftirther 
than  we  do.  But  logic  laughs  at  their  impotent  authority ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  property,  both  movable  and  immovable, 
ifi  brought  into  question  by  the  same  attack. 

"  Since  then,  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  inde- 
pendent agents  in  production,  man  and  nature,  two  associates  of 
whom  one  appropriates  the  wages  of  the  other ;  instead  of  recog- 
nizing only  one  agent,  one  voluntary  and  responsible  active  power 
—man,  and  an  instrument  inert,  passive,  indifferent  to  the  good  or 
evil  of  the  result,  and  consequently  unpaid — ^nature.    Immediately 
that  the  merit  and  the  value  of  the  work  is  attributed  to  the 
means  of  action,  and  not  to  the  actual  cause — ^to  the  force  which 
obeys,  and  not  to  the  will  which  commands — ^to  unconscious  mat- 
ter, and  not  to  the  intelligence  which  foresees  and  directs ;  this 
principle,  good  or  bad,  must  be  followed  out  to  the  end.    We  must 
see  in  all  classes  of  production  that  which  emanates  from  the 
thinking  producer,  and  that  which  is  the  work  of  the  unintelligent 
producer — ^in  short,  we  must  distinguish  in  the  collective  result  the 
share  of  man  and  the  share  of  the  natural  agent.     For  it  is  not  in 
agriculture  only  that  these  natural  agents  appear:   they  most 
clearly  act  everywhere  along  with  man,  because  everywhere  man 
can  only  act  by  means  of  them,  and  everywhere  they  act  in  the 
same  way.     Human  industry  employs  as  aids  light  and  heat,  wind 
and  waterfalls,  the  properties  of  imponderable  fluids,  mechanical 
and  chemical  action,  innumerable  combinations,  in  short,  laws, 
movements,  affinities,  and  throughout  the  infinite  variety  of  physi- 
cal phenomena,  the  forces  of  nature  present  themselves  with  the 
same  Economical  characters  as  in  agriculture.    They  are  indispen- 
sable to  production ;  they  cannot  be  utilized  without  being  appro- 
priated:  they  are  limited  in  their  use  and  extent;  unequal  in 
power,  &c.     The  profit  of  the  manufacturer,  like  that  of  the 
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agricoltariflt^  results  from  their  assistanoe,  and  is  proportional  to 
the  extent  and  energy  of  their  action.  For  if  one  mannfactorer 
produces  more,  that  is,  at  less  cost  than  his  neighbours — all  personal 
qualities  being  the  same — it  is  always  because  there  they  employ  a 
man  whom  they  must  pay,  he  employs  a  natural  agents  whom  he 
does  not  pay.  And  since  this  economy  in  the  cost  of  production  only 
benefits  him,  as  he,  of  course,  seUs  exactiy  at  the  same  price  as  his 
competitors  with  inferior  processes,  it  is  clear  that  he  intercepts 
and  appropriates  the  wages  of  his  inanimate  worker,  and  this 
interception  exactly  constitutes  his  superior  profit. 

**  Hence  in  manufactures  the  differences  of  power  among  the 
agents  empbyed  are  enormous,  and  so  are  the  differences  of  profit 
which  result  from  them. 

''  In  the  transport  of  merchandize,  for  instance,  what  a  shocking 
inequality  of  power  between  the  shoulders  of  a  porter,  horses  and 
and  wagons,  and  a  railroad !  In  spinning  what  manual  skill  can 
turn  the  spindles  or  the  wheel  with  the  speed  of  mechanism  ?  Be 
honest  then — ^in  manufactures,  perhaps  even  more  than  in  agri- 
culture, it  is  the  instrument  which  causes  production.  If,  therefore, 
you  attribute  the  power  of  the  instrument  to  nature,  the  share 
which  nature  can  claim  in  these  profits  is  greater  than  in  any 
others;  and  the  greater  profits  of  manu&ctures  and  conmieroe 
ought  to  be  called  rent,  and  the  monopoly  of  natural  agents,  just 
as  much  as  the  moderate  profits  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  in  agriculture. 
In  short,  in  every  kind  of  production  you  have  the  same  mechan- 
ism, the  same  combination  of  the  action  of  men  with  the  action  of 
nature,  the  same  differences  in  the  rate  of  profit,  the  same  influence 
of  the  instrument  and  capital  over  the  result.  More  than  that, 
you  have  the  same  form  in  the  division  of  the  profit,  you  have 
the  sale,  the  loan,  and  the  lease ;  the  proprietor  and  the  farmer, 
the  capitalist  and  the  worker,  he  who  furnishes  the  instrument  and 
he  who  uses  it ;  he  who  produces  and  he  who  only  *  stretches  out 
his  hand  to  receive  profit.'  Either  it  must  be  clearly  said  that  one 
has  two  weights  and  two  measures ;  that  one  is  determined  to  find 
quite  right  in  one  case  what  is  abominable  in  another,  or  we  must 
apply  strictly  to  the  profits  of  manufactures  the  severe  analysis 
applied  to  the  profits  from  land;  we  must  extend  to  profits  and 
interest  (which  only  proceeds  from  them)  and  to  capital  this 
accusation  of  monopoly,  of  usurpation,  of  parasitism,  which  we  have 
just  seen  so  clearly  expressed  against  rent  and  property  in  the  soil. 
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**  Thnfl  we  see  all  property,  morable  and  immovable^  destroyed, 
Bferack  mih  the  same  charge  of  original  injustice,  and  all  reduced 
for  protection  to  some  article  in  the  Code.  It  is  not  only  as  is 
now  proposed  that  all  rent  must  be  confiscated  by  taxation,  it  is 
profits  fix>m  manufactures  and  interest  which  must  be  attacked  by 
a  radical  reform." 

Again  ^ — '*  But  simple  as  it  is  this  way  of  looking  si  produit-net, 
profit,  revenue,  and  their  consequences,  must  necessarily  escape  all 
those  who,  like  Bicardo,  Bossi,  Sismondi,  Proudhon,  &c,  define 
Value  as  the  *  quantity  of  labour,'  and  measure  it  by  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

''  In  fact,  profit  is  precisely  the  excess  of  selling  value,  or  actual 
yalne,  above  the  cost  of  production  or  theoretical  value.  They 
then  consider  it  as  an  anomaly,  a  robbery,  an  iniquity.  Hence 
these  distortions  and  contradictions  into  which  they  have  all  more 
or  less  fallen.  Ricardo  himself  has  fallen  into  it  headlong  with  a 
coriously  blind  simplicity.  The  produit-net  has,  as  is  well  known, 
three  principal  manifestations,  rent  of  land,  profits  of  manufactures, 
and  interest  of  capital.  Bicardo — ^in  rent  explains  it  by  monopoly 
and  the  price  of  natural  agents — ^in  profits  by  a  deduction  by  the 
employer  from  the  wages  of  labour — ^in  interest — ^he  never  suspected 
that  it  is  the  same  problem :  he  admits  interest  as  indisputable : 
educated  and  brought  up  on  the  London  Exchange,  from  3  to  5 
per  cent,  was  probably  for  Bicardo  an  article  of  faith.  Proudhon, 
a  much  stronger  and  more  daring  logician,  did  not  deceive  himself 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  three  words,  rent,  profit,  and  interest:  he 
has  quite  correctly  placed  them  in  the  same  class  as  produit-net — a 
service  or  product  sold  above  its  cost  of  production.  And  since, 
according  to  him,  Bicardo,  Bossi,  Sismondi,  &c,,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  the  theoretical  measure  of  value,  and  is  the  just  value, 
naturally  all  prodnit^et  appeared  to  him  an  iniquitous  deduction, 
and  he  says  that  rent,  profit,  and  interest  are  robbery, — and  I  do 
not  know  how  to  reply  to  Proudhon,  if  you  admit  that  Value  is 
defined  by  the  quantity  of  material  labour,  and  measurod  in  each 
particular  case  by  the  cost  of  production." 

Now,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  agree  with  all  that  M.  de 
Fontenay  has  said  in  his  remarkable  volume  on  Bent,  he  has  at 
least  pointed  out  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  breaking  up  Economic 
phenomena  into  separate  classes  and  finding  a  separate  law  of 

^  Du  Revena  Foncier^  p.  191. 
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value  for  each ;  and  he  has  shewn  most  irrefragably  that  rent, 
profit,  and  interest  all  proceed  from  the  same  canse — the  excess  of 
the  Yalne  above  the  cost  of  production,  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  Intensity  of  the  Demand  and  the  Limitation  of  the  Supply. 
They  all  stand  or  fall  together,  and  if  the  State  has  the  right  to 
confiscate  the  one  it  has  the  right  to  confiscate  the  others ;  and  we 
earnestly  commend  M.  de  Fontenay's  volume  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  believe  in  Mill's  scheme  of  confiscating  the  rent  of 
land. 

18.  The  Kent  of  land  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  general 
Equation  of  Economics.  Rent  is  the  money  paid  by  the  farmer 
to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  land.  The  first  indispensable 
condition  of  rent  arising  is,  that  one  person  is  the  owner  of  more 
land  than  he  can  conveniently  cultivate  himself.  A  landlord  is  a 
capitalist  whose  capital  consists  of  land ;  and,  like  all  other  capi- 
talists, he  either  trades  with  it  himself  or  lets  part  of  it  out  to 
others  to  trade  with,  and  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  receive  interest 
for  the  use  of  his  capital  like  any  other  capitalist.  The  difference 
between  a  landlord  who  cultivates  his  own  land  and  a  farmer,  is 
just  the  difference  between  the  man  who  trades  with  his  own  or 
on  borrowed  capital.  A  man  who  has  a  large  amount  of  capital 
in  land  is  in  a  very  different  position  to  one  who  has  his  capital  in 
money,  because  no  single  man  can  trade  with  any  very  large  amount 
in  land.  It  is  very  rarely  a  man  farms  more  than  a  thousand  acres 
of  land,  but  many  a  merchant  trades  with  half  a  million  of  money. 
Now,  unless  a  man  can  trade  with  his  land  himself,  or  get  some 
one  else  to  do  so,  it  is  of  no  value  to  him ;  but  if  the  merchant 
cannot  trade  profitably  with  half  a  million  of  money,  it  will  still 
be  naefvl  to  him — ^he  can  always  get  some  interest  for  its  use,  how- 
ever small.  It  is,  therefore,  a  positive  necessity  to  a  man  who 
possesses  a  large  estate  to  let  part  of  it  out  to  farmers.  No  mis- 
fortune to  a  large  landed  proprietor  could  be  worse  than  to  have 
a  considerable  extent  of  his  estate  thrown  upon  his  hands  at  once. 
Now,  this  circumstance  increases  the  power  of  the  person  who 
wants  to  borrow  the  capital  over  the  one  who  wants  to  lend  it ;  it 
is  a  greater  service  done  to  a  landlord  to  take  a  farm  than  it  is  to  a 
tenant  to  let  it  to  him.  In  this. case,  like  as  in  other  loans  of 
capital,  we  must  consider  the  farmer  as  the  purchaser  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  but  when  the  capital  to  be  borrowed  is  land,  the  power  of 
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the  purchaaer  over  the  seller  is  much  greater  than  when  it  is 
money.  Hence,  we  most  expect  that  the  price  of  it  should  neces- 
sarily be  lower ;  and  this  is  what  we  actually  find  to  be  the  case. 
The  rent  of  land,  or  the  money  paid  for  the  use  of  that  species  of 
capital,  is  much  less  than  in  the  safest  mercantile  operation. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  other  causes,  which  also  tend  to  produce  a 
similar  effect,  operating  simultaneously  to  increase  the  difference ; 
but  the  cause  we  first  assigned  is  a  true  cause  of  a  certain  amount 
of  that  effect,  though  not  of  the  whole  of  it.  The  rent  of  land 
rarely  exceeds  2^  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  t)ie  land,  and  is 
often  leas  than  that. 

14.  During  the  great  revolutionary  war,  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests,  joined  to  other  causes,  produced  an  enormous  rise  in  the 
price  of  com,  so  that  in  1812  it  reached  the  price  of  130s.  a 
quarter.  Owing  to  this  extraordinary  rise  of  price,  an  inunense 
quantity  of  inferior  land  was  taken  into  cultivation  at  an  extrava- 
gant cost,  because  the  farmers  expected  that  high  prices  would  be 
permanent.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  old  lands  in  cultivation  had 
produced  no  more  than  they  had  done  during  the  years  of  scarcity, 
what  would  have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  additional 
quantity  of  com  added  to  the  market  ?  As  the  quantity  of  land 
taken  into  cultivation  could  only  be  increased  gradually,  the  first 
quantity  added  to  the  existing  supply  would  not  have  added  much 
to  it  The  proportion  between  the  increment  and  the  existing 
supply  would  not  have  been  great,  consequently  it  would  only  lower 
prices  a  little,  and  would  leave  a  large  profit  to  the  producer.  But 
the  more  land  that  was  brought  into  cultivation,  the  more  would 
the  quantity  of  com  brought  to  market  be,  and  the  more  would 
prices  be  lowered.  And  this  might  go  on  until  the  constantly 
increasing  quantities  of  com  lowered  the  price  so  much,  that  it 
would  only  just  leave  a  profit,  and  ftirther  production  would  cease. 
And  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  it  would  always  be  the  market 
price  which  would  indicate  how  great  an  expense  could  be  afforded 
as  cost  of  production.  Hence,  we  see  that  it  was  the  increased 
price  of  com  that  called  inferior  land  inta  cultivation,  and  it  was 
the  increased  quantity  of  com  produced  that  lowered  the  market 
price,  until  the  cost  of  production  and  the  market  price  might 
possibly  meet.  But  whether  they  did  so  or  not  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  quantity  produced. 
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Soy  in  the  Highlands  of  Sootiand,  the  rent  of  a  Bheep-fkrm  de- 
pends upon  the  price  of  wool  and  sheep,  and  not  the  reverse.  A 
Highland  fanner  wonld  smile  if  he  were  told  that  the  rent  he  paid 
raised  the  prioe  of  wool  and  sheep ;  when  he  knew  well  enough 
that  the  rent  he  conld  afford  to  pay  depended  upon  the  price  of 
the  produce. 

Hence,  also,  we  see  the  utter  fallacy  of  Ricardo's  role,  that  it  is 
the  cost  of  production  under  the  most  unfayourable  circumstanceB 
that  regulates  price.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  exact  reverse. 
The  price  regulates  the  greatest  cost  of  production  that  can  be 
afforded,  or  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  pro- 
duction can  take  place. 

15.  From  these  observations  we  gather  that  the  farmer  is  just 
in  the  same  position  as  the  manufacturer;  neither  of  them  can 
command  the  price  they  please  for  the  articles  they  have  to  sell ; 
consequently  they  must  each  consider  what  will  be  the  probable 
value  of  it  when  sold,  and  then  they  must  devote  the  whole  of 
their  skill  and  energy  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  production.  In 
order  to  do  this  each  of  them  calls  in  the  aid  of  science ;  the 
manufacturer  in  the  mechanical  form  of  machinery,  the  farmer  in 
the  chemical  form  of  manures  and  draining,  and  every  other 
means  that  science  or  sldll  can  suggest  to  develope  the  productive 
powers  of  the  earth.  Neither  of  them  can  fix  absolutely  what  the 
cost  of  production  is,  until  every  improvement  in  science  has  been 
adopted,  and  every  resource  exhausted.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  cost  of  production  and  the  value  of  the  produce  must 
have  a  relation  to  each  other,  but  the  question  which  is  to  govern 
the  other  is  the  whole  difference  between  protection  and  free  trade. 
Under  the  former  system,  the  cost  of  production  might  be  as 
extravagant  and  wasteful  as  possible ;  the  land  might  be  undrained 
and  badly  cultivated,  and  the  object  was  to  secure  by  law  a  price 
which  should  under  all  circumstances  cover  every  conceivable  piece 
of  waste  and  bad  management,  which  was,  with  somewhat  of  a 
mauvaise  plaisanterwy  called  the  natural  price  of  oom.  While  the 
one  system  held  out  a  direct  reward  for  every  species  of  mismanage- 
ment and  ignorance,  and  stinted  production,  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  encourages  skill  and  energy,  and  stimulates  production, 
and  so  confers  upon  the  community  at  large  the  blessings  of  as 
great  abundance  and  cheapness  as  circumstances  permit. 
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16.  Our  formula  at  once  explains  a  fact  which  is  well  known 
to  every  (me  who  has  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  that  it  is  far  more  advantageous  for  a  landlord  to 
have  his  estate  divided  into  farms  of  moderate  size  than  very  large 
ones,  because  so  many  more  persons  have  a  moderate  than  a  large 
qnantity  of  capital,  and  consequently  so  many  more  are  able  to 
compete  for  a  moderate  sized  farm  than  a  large  one.  The  landlord 
being  the  seller  of  the  service,  his  power  over  each  competitor 
increases  according  to  their  number,  and  he  can  demand  a  higher 
price  for  it  But  if  a  farm  is  very  large,  so  few  can  compete  for 
it,  that  the  landlord's  power  over  each  diminishes,  and  he  will 
nsoally  be  obliged  to  let  it  low.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
houses,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  houses  of  a  moderate  size  let 
much  better  Uian  those  of  a  large  one. 

17.  To  many  persons  it  appears  an  inequitable'  arrangement 
that  a  tenant  should  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  the  landlord,  whatever  be  the 
price  of  com,  which  is  notoriously  an  article  whose  value  is  of  the 
most  fluctuating  description.  And  no  doubt  to  persons  who  are 
not  much  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  metayer  system  may 
appear  to  be  more  equitable.  But  it  is  not  found  to  be  so  in 
practice.  Payment  of  rent  in  kind  used  to  prevail  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Scotland.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  large  buildings,  in  which  the  farmers  used  to  store 
the  rents  of  the  landlord.  But  the  unfortunate  landlord,  of  course, 
got  the  worst  part  of  everything.  And  as  civilization  advanced 
this  payment  of  rent  in  kind  was  universally  abolished,  and  a 
payment  in  money  substituted.  Now,  as  the  people  have  univer- 
sally abandoned  payment  in  kind,  and  substituted  payment  in 
money,  it  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  had  that  the  latter  method 
is  more  practically  convenient  than  the  other. 

But  even  though  the  payment  in  kind  of  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce has  been  abandoned,  and  the  payment  made  in  money,  many 
fldiemes  have  been  devised  to  ensure  what  appeared  to  be  a  more 
equitable  division  of  profits  between  landlord  and  tenant,  according 
to  the  varying  price  of  com.  And  different  modifications  of  this 
system,  which  is  generally  called  "  com  rents,'*  are  in  favour  in 
this  country.  While,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  opinion  is 
much  in  favour  of  com  rents,  on  the  other  haud,  in  mauy  other 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
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and  where  the  highest  science  prevails,  com  rents  are  held  in  utter 
abhorrence,  and  opinion  is  equally  tenacious  of  fixed  rents. 

At  the  first  blush  of  the  thing  it  might  appear  that  com  rents 
are  manifestly  the  most  equitable.  To  this  we  say,  that  so  many 
different  systems  hare  been  proposed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  general  answer.  Some  that  have  been  proposed  can  be  clearly 
shewn  to  be  most  unfair.  To  give,  therefore,  a  proper  answer  we 
must  have  the  particular  system  that  is  proposed.  But  our  own 
observation  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  these  com  rents  are  so 
advantageous  as  is  frequently  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  as 
agricultural  science  improves,  the  greater  is  the  variety  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  and  the  greater  is  the  complexity  of  accounts 
required  to  calculate  the  rent.  Besides,  we  beheve  that  it  will  be 
found  that  there  will  be  less  variation  in  the  value  of  the  whole 
produce  of  a  farm  than  in  its  quantity.  When  the  quantity  is 
great  the  price  will  be  low,  when  the  quantity  is  small  the  price 
will  be  high,  consequently  the  total  money  value  will  probably  be 
more  steady  from  year  to  year  than  the  whole  quantity.  And  it 
will  be  found  that  farmers  in  general,  at  least  those  of  substantial 
capital,  who  are  most  desirable  to  have  as  tenants,  prefer  to  have  a 
fixed  charge  once  for  all,  which  they  know  beforehand,  and  which 
they  can  calculate  upon,  than  a  varying  one. 

18.  Ricardo  applied  his  principle  of  Rent  to  mines  as  well  as 
to  land' — "Mines  as  well  as  land  generally  pay  a  rent  to  their 
owner ;  and  this  rent,  as  well  as  the  rent  of  land,  is  the  effect,  and 
never  the  cause,  of  the  high  value  of  their  produce. 

"  If  there  were  abundance  of  equally  fertile  mines,  which  any 
one  might  appropriate,  they  could  yield  no  rent ;  the  value  of  their 
produce  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  ex- 
tract the  metal  from  the  mine  and  bring  it  to  market." 

To  this  it  may  be  observed  that  if  any  one  might  appropriate 
the  mines  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  rent :  because  the  very 
condition  of  rent  arising  is  that  the  mine  is  already  appropriated 
by  one  person  and  let  out  to  another ;  so  that  whether  the  mines 
are  eqtuilly  fertile  or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.     • 

"  But  there  are  mines  of  various  qualities,  affording  very  differ- 
ent results,  with  equal  quantities  of  labour.  The  metal  produced 
from  the  poorest  mine  that  is  worked  must  at  least  have  an  ex- 

*  Pnnciphi  of  Fijlitical  Economy,  ch.  8. 
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changeable  vaLae^  not  only  snfficient  to  proenre  all  the  clothes, 
food,  and  other  necessaries  consnmed  by  those  employed  in  working 
it,  and  bringing  the  produce  to  market,  but  also  to  afford  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  profits  to  him  who  advances  the  stock  necessary 
to  cany  on  the  undertaking.  The  return  for  capital  from  the 
poorest  mine  paying  no  rent,  would  regulate  the  rent  of  all  the 
other  more  productive  mines.  This  mine  is  supposed  to  yield  the 
usual  profits  of  stock.  All  that  the  other  mines  produce  more  than 
this  will  necessarily  be  paid  to  the  owners  for  rent.  Since  this 
principle  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  already  laid 
down  respecting  land,  it  will  not  be  necessary  further  to  enlarge 
on  it" 

19.  Mill,  as  usual  copying  Bicardo,  says^ — "  Agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  not  the  only  commodities  which  have  several  different 
costs  of  production  at  once,  and  which  in  consequence  of  that  dif- 
fermce  and  in  proportion  to  it,  afford  a  rent.  Mines  are  also  an 
instance.  Almost  all  kinds  of  raw  material  extracted  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth — metals,  coals,  precious  stones,  &c.,  are  ob- 
tained from  mines  differing  considerably  in  fertility,  that  is,  yield- 
ing very  different  quantities  of  the  product  to  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  and  capital." 

Now,  let  us  observe  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  doctrines. 
If  the  rent  of  mines  arises  solely  from  differences  in  the  fertility 
of  mines,  and  is  only  paid  in  consequence  of  that  difference,  it 
manifestiy  follows  that  if  all  the  mines  were  of  equal  fertility  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  rent.  A  doctrine  too  absurd  to  require 
a  moment's  refritation.  It  would  be  manifestly  just  as  absurd  to» 
say  that  rent  is  paid  for  houses  because  houses  are  of  different 
sizes ;  and  that  if  all  the  houses  in  a  great  dty,  like  London  and 
Paris,  were  of  the  same  size  there  could  not  be  any  such  thing  as 
rent:  or  that  freights  are  paid  for  ships  because  ships  are  of 
different  sizes,  and  that  if  all  ships  were  of  the  same  size  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  freights :  or  that  wages  or  salary  are 
paid  to  men  because  men  differ  in  capacity,  and  that  if  all  men 
were  of  equal  capacity  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  wages  or 
salary :  and  so  on  in  innumerable  cases ;  in  short,  if  the  Bicardo- 
Mill  theory  be  true,  prices  are  only  paid  for  anything  because 
things  differ  in  quality  or  degree. 

*  Prijtciples  of  Political  Economy^  B.  III.^  eh,  5,  §  3. 
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Nay  morey  this  doctrine  of  Eicardo  and  Mill  leads  to  conse- 
quences which  are,  if  possible,  even  still  more  absurd.  For  as 
they  say  that  Bent  only  arises  &om  differences  of  fertility  between 
different  mines,  it  would  follow  that  if  there  were  but  a  single 
mine  or  quarry  no  rent  could  be  paid  for  it !  If  this  were  true, 
kelp-shores  could  only  have  paid  a  rent  because  there  were  shores 
of  different  fertility ;  and  if  there  had  been  only  a  single  kelp- 
shore  no  rent  could  have  been  paid  for  it !  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  an  imaginary  case.  There  is  but  a  single  mine  of  plumbago 
in  England,  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Bicardo  and  Mill 
no  rent  can  be  paid  for  it ;  a  doctrine  at  which  the  owner  of  the 
mine  would  doubtless  smile.  Nor  could  any  rent  be  paid  for  the 
quarries  of  Paros,  Carrara,  or  Pentelicus :  a  doctrine  so  manifestly 
absurd  as  to  require  no  reftitation. 

But,  in  fact.  Mill  has  himself  entirely  overthrown  this  theory 
of  Bent.  He  says  a  little  farther  on — "  Whatever  be  the  causes, 
it  is  a  fact  that  mines  of  different  degrees  of  richness  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  since  the  value  of  the  produce  must  be  proportional  to 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  worst  mine  (fertility  and  situation 
taken  together),  it  is  more  than  proportional  to  that  of  the  best. 
All  mines  superior  in  produce  to  the  worst  actually  worked  will 
yield,  therefore,  a  rent  equal  to  the  excess.  They  may^  yield  more, 
and  the  worst  mine  may  itself  yield  a  rent  Mines  being  compara- 
tively few,  their  qualities  do  not  graduate  gently  into  one  another 
as  the  qualities  of  land  do ;  and  the  demand  may  be  such  as  to 
keep  the  value  of  the  produce  considerably  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  worst  mine  now  worked,  without  being  sufficient  to 
bring  into  operation  a  still  worse.** 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  what  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  that  mines  only  pay  a  rent  in  consequence  of  their 
being  of  different  degrees  of  fertility,  and  that  the  Bent  is  the 
excess  of  the  more  fertile  mines  above  the  least  fertile  one  ?  Is 
it  not  obvious  from  this  passage  of  Mill  that  .the  Value  of  the 
produce  is  due  entirely  to  the  Intensity  of  the  Demand  for  the 
produce  and  the  Limitatim  of  the  Supply  of  it  ?  And  that  it  is 
a  mere  accident  that  mines  differ  in  degrees  of  fertility  ?  If  aU 
the  mines  pay  a  rent,  how  can  it  be  essential  to  Bent  that  they 
should  differ  in  fertility  ?  As  M.  H.  Passy  truly  observes,  this  is 
to  take  the  circumstances  which  make  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
Bent  for  the  cau^  which  produces  Bent.    The  same  principle 
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manifestly  governs  tixe  Bent  of  land  and  the  Bent  of  Mines :  only 
it  so  happens  that  the  differences  of  land  nsnally  graduate  more 
gently  than  the  differences  of  mines.  But  in  all  cases  these  dif- 
ferences are  the  mere  accident  of  Bent,  and  not  its  essence.  And 
so  the  Bicardo-MiU  theory  of  Bent  vanishes  into  air ! 

Mill  has  applied  the  same  theory  to  fisheries ;  but  after  the  ftiU 
consideration  and  refutation  already  given  of  the  theory  as  applied 
to  land  and  mines  it  would  be  superfluous  to  refute  it  as  regards 
fisheries. 

20.  We  thus  see  that  the  doctrine  first  positively  announced  by 
Anderson,  and  adopted  by  all  Economists  since,  that  Bent  does  not 
influence  the  price  of  agricultural  products  such  as  com,  is  true. 
Such  a  product  is  brought  into  a  common  market  which  no  single 
producer  can  influence,  and  therefore  he  must  conform  himself  to 
its  conditions.  A  certain  general  price  is  necessary  to  attract  a 
certain  supply ;  and  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  production  of  each 
particular  parcel  can  have  no  influence  on  its  price.  The  supply 
will  be  produced  so  long  as  its  value  affords  the  cost  of  labour  and 
ordinary  profits.  No  one  created  the  land  itself,  and  therefore 
remuneration  for  the  use  of  it  is  not  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of 
production :  and  if  any  particular  parcel  of  its  produce  will  not 
afford  both  ordinary  profits  and  Bent,  Bent,  of  course,  will  vanish 
first.  The  producers  of  com  are  far  too  numerous  to  combine  to 
limit  the  supply.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  attempted  to 
limit  the  supply  of  foreign  com  by  prohibitive  or  protective  legis- 
lation, but  all  such  laws  have  been  for  ever  render^  impossible  in 
this  country;  and  consequently  com  will  come  in  from  foreign 
countries  so  long  as  the  value  of  it  here  will  yield  the  ordinary 
profits  of  trade. 

But  where  the  producers  are  fewer  in  number  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. The  owners  of  mines  of  different  sorts  are  comparatively 
few,  and  they  can  without  any  great  difficulty  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  the  supply.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  owners  of 
coal  mines  have  on  sev^*al  occasions  agreed  to  limit  the  supply  in 
order  to  maintain  it  at  a  certain  level  in  order  to  preserve  their 
rents.  Though  the  same  rule  would  evidently  apply  to  minerals 
as  to  com,  if  the  producers  were  too  numerous  to  combine. 
Minerals  of  all  sorts  are  the  free  gift  of  nature,  and  not  the 
CTeation  of  man,  and  therefore  a  remuneration  for  them  is  not  a 
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part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  production :  and  if  there  were  no 
arbitrary  limitation  of  supply  they  would  continue  to  be  produced 
BO  long  as  the  producers  obtoined  ordinary  profits. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  shops.  In  these  Bent  does  un- 
doubtedly enter  into  price ;  because  in  such  cases  it  is  part  of  the 
necessary  cost  of  production.  No  man  created  the  land  or  the 
minerals ;  but  shops  are  not  the  gift  of  nature.  They  are  created 
by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  which  is  part  of  the  necessary  cost 
of  production,  and  it  must  be  replaced  in  the  price  of  the  articles. 
Moreover  each  shop  is  a  little  market  in  itself,  over  which  the 
producer  has  complete  command,  only  controlled  by  other  pro- 
ducers who  are  all  in  a  similar  position.  A  retail  shopkeeper 
buys  his  goods  at  a  certain  price  &om  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  he 
has  a  certain  price  to  pay  for  rent ;  or  if  he  built  the  shop  himself 
he  must  have  laid  out  a  certain  capital  on  it,  and  must  have  a 
certain  interest  on  that  expenditure.  He  must  also  provide  for  his 
own  maintenance.  He  expects  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  custom ; 
he  therefore  fixes  such  a  price  upon  his  articles  as  he  estimates  will 
provide  for  all  these  things.  If  he  cannot  obtain  these  returns  he 
must  give  up  his  business.  All  his  competitors  are  in  exactly  the 
same  condition,  and  thus  the  producers  have  the  command  of  the 
market.  The  prices  which  each  may  fix  are  only  controlled  by 
what  he  thinks  his  customers  will  give,  and  his  fellow-competitors 
will  enforce  as  well  as  himself.  None  of  these  competitors  how- 
.ever  can  afford  to  sell  below  that  amount  any  more  than  he  can. 
Consequently  in  sudi  cases  rent  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of 
production,  as  being  only  the  interest  on  capital  expended  :  and 
production  must  cease  unless  such  interest  is  afforded :  and  there- 
fore in  such  cases  it  necessarily  and  justly  forms  a  part  of  price. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  is  true  by  any  one  who  considers  the 
difference  between  the  prices  of  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  as  sold 
in  shops  where  the  shop  is  the  fixed  capital,  and  the  same  articles 
sold  by  costermongers  in  the  street,  whose  only  fixed  capital  is  a 
barrow. 

21.  What  we  have  said  now  is  8u£Bcient  to  explain  the  general 
principles  of  Bent,  and  to  shew  the  entirely  unphilosophical  nature 
of  Bicardo's  theory,  whidi  has  been  adopted  by  so  many  Econo- 
mists in  this  country,  but  which  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
eminent  French  Economists  repudiate.    Mill  himself  acknowledges 
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ttiat  Economics  is  to  be  treated  as  a  Physical  Science.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not  perceive  that  Bicardo's  system  of  breaking 
np  the  phenomena  of  Economics  into  several  classes  of  cases,  and 
explaining  each  class  by  a  distinct  Theory  of  YalnCy  is  just  as 
absurd  as  it  wonld  be  to  break  np  the  phenomena  of  Optics  into 
Beveral  classes,  and  to  explain  each  by  a  distinct  Theory  of  Light. 

It  is  also  surprising  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  admissions 
he  makes  himself  are  fatal  to  the  theory  he  admires  so  mnch. 
When  he  says* — **  If  the  whole  land  of  a  country  were  required 
for  cultivation  all  of  it  might  yield  a  rent,"  and  when  he  says  that 
all  the  mines  in  a  country  may  yield  a  rent,  is  not  such  an  ad- 
mission fatal  to  the  doctrine  that  differences  of  advantage  are 
essential  to  Rent  ? 

If  all  lands  and  mines  can  pay  Eent  how  can  Rent  be  'Hhe 
difference  between  the  unequal  returns  to  different  parts  of  the 
capital  employed  on  the  soil,"  or  the  "  price  of  the  privilege  which 
the  inequality  of  the  returns  to  different  portions  of  agricultural 
produce  confers  on  all  except  the  lea^t  favoured  portion  f  " 

Thus  he  in  one  place  defines  Rent  to  be  the  excess  of  the 
returns  of  all  portions  above  the  worst,  thereby  expressly  excluding 
the  worst  portion  from  the  capacity  of  paying  Rent,  and  then  he 
says  in  another  place  that  all  portions,  even  the  worst,  may  pay 
Rent !    Can  anything  be  more  contradictory  or  absurd  ? 

22.  Moreover,  Anderson's  theory  of  Rent  is  quite  different 
irom  Ricardo's,  as  generally  understood.  Anderson  makes  the 
value  of  com  spring  entirely  from  demand,  and  the  increasing 
demand  lead  to  the  increase  of  price,  which  permits  additional 
cost  to  be  bestowed  on  bringing  inferior  land  into  cultivation. 

Ricardo  makes  the  increase  of  price  to  proceed  from  the  in- 
creased labour  bestowed  on  producing  the  corn,  and  from  the 
extracts  given  above  it  is  quite  clear  that  Ricardo's  doctrine  is 
that  the  bringing  of  worse  lands  into  cultivation  must  precede, 
and  is  the  cause  of,  the  increase  of  the  price ;  and  this  is  the 
sense  which  both  his  opponents,  Chalmers  and  Thompson,  and  his 
admirer,  McCulloch,  attribute  to  him.  But  Mill,  in  accordance 
with  Anderson,  says  justly* — "The  higher  the  market  value  of 
produce,  the  lower  are  the  soils  to  which  cultivation  can  descend, 
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oonfiisfcently  with  affording  to  the  capital  employed  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit 

''  Afl,  however,  differences  of  fertility  slide  into  one  another  by 
insensible  gradations ;  and  differences  of  accessibility^  that  is  of 
distance  from  market,  do  the  same ;  and  since  there  is  land  so 
barren  that  it  could  not  pay  for  its  cultivation  at  any  price ;  it  is 
evident  that  whatever  the  price  may  be,  there  must  in  any  ex- 
tensive region  be  some  land  which  at  that  price  will  just  pay  the 
wages  of  the  cultivators,  and  yield  to  the  capital  employed  the 
ordinary  profit,  and  no  more.  Until  therefore  the  price  rises 
higher,  or  until  some  improvement  raises  that  particular  land  to  a 
higher  place  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  it  can  not  pay  any  rent." 
Now  this  no  doubt  is  true,  but  unfortunately  it  is  exactly  contrary 
to  the  theory  of  Ricardo  in  his  chapter  on  Bent,  which  Mill 
declares  to  be  the  jnms  asmorum  of  Political  Economy ! 

23.  We  have  thus  shewn  that  MiU  contradicts  himself  on  the 
very  definition  of  Bent,  and  that  Bicardo's  theory,  which  he  so 
much  extols,  does  not  account  for  the  existence  of  Bent,  but  only 
for  the  differences  in  its  amount  And  it  needs  no  ghost  to  tell 
us  that  lands  which  possess  superior  advantages  of  fertility  and 
situation  will  pay  a  higher  rent  than  inferior  lands ;  and  this  is  all 
that  Bicardo's  theory  of  Bent  really  amounts  to. 

But  Bicardo  is  contradictory  to  himself.  In  his  chapter  on  Bent 
he  most  clearly  makes  the  price  of  com  to  depend  on  the  cost  of 
producing  the  worst  portion  of  it :  and  that  it  is  bringing  inferior 
lands  into  cultivation  which  raises  the  price  of  com,  and  enables 
^nts  to  be  paid  on  the  superior  lands. 

But  in  combatting  Malthus  he  says  precisely  the  reverse^ — "  It 
is  the  rise  in  the  market  price  of  com  which  alone  encourages  its 
production ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  uniformly  tme, 
that  the  only  great  encouragement  to  the  increased  production  of 
a  commodity  is  its  market  value  exceeding  its  natural  or  necessary 
value.**  This  doctrine  is  manifestly  contradictory  to  his  other 
theory. 

In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  all  lands  and  mines  can 
pay  Bent,  Bicardo's  Theory,  as  well  as  all  Theories  of  Bent  that 
make  differences  of  advantage  as  essential  to  the  payment  of  Bent, 
vanish  into  air.    For  they  wholly  fail  to  account  for  the  Bent  of 
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the  wont  portion.  But  when  we  adopt  the  General  Law  of  Value, 
or  the  General  Equation  of  Economics  we  have  obtained^  the  whole 
sobject  becomes  dear  and  harmonions.  The  Value  of  the  product 
is  detennined,  like  as  in  all  other  cases,  exdusiyel j  by  the  General 
Law  of  Supply  and  Demand ;  and  if  the  Value  is  suffidently  high, 
all  lands  and  mines  may  pay  rent ;  and  whether  or  not  there  are 
diferences  of  advantage  in  various  lands  or  mines,  or  not^  is  a 
mere  accident,  quite  independent  of  the  Greneral  Theory. 

Bicardo  has  also  contradicted  himself  on  the  only  really  im- 
portant point  in  his  theory.    In  his  former  chapter  he  maintains 
that  the  payment  of  Rent  does  not  affect  the  general  price  of  com : 
that  fche  cost  of  producing  the  worst  portion  regulates  the  price  of 
the  whole :  that  if  the  landlords  did  not  receive  their  rents  the 
farmers  would;  and  that,  therefore,  the  division  of  the  profits 
between  landlords  and  farmers  in  no  way  affects  the  consumer, 
bat  if  the  landlords  gave  up  their  rents  they  would  simply  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers. 

But  in  the  chapter  combatting  Malthus  he  says  that  he  agrees 
with  Sismondi  and  Buchanan  in  saying  that  '^  rent  is  a  value  purely 
nominal,  and  as  forming  no  addition  to  the  national  wealth,  but 
merely  as  a  transfer  of  value,  advantageous  only  to  the  landlords, 
and  proportionably  injurious  to  the  consumer." 

Now,  here  he  says  that  rent  is  injurious  to  the  consumer ;  the 
meaning  of  which  is  that  it  increases  the  price  of  com,  and  that 
if  landlords  gave  up  their  rents  com  would  be  so  much  the 
cheaper ;  a  doctrine  which  is  a  most  plain  and  striking  contra- 
diction to  his  other  theory,  and  which  we  have  shewn  to  be  untme. 

24.  Now,  this  is  not  mere  logomachy.  It  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  two  distinct  systems  of  Economics.  We  have 
shewn  that  Smith  and  Ricardo  are  contradictory  to  themselves  on 
the  very  fundamental  conceptions  of  Wealth  and  Value. 

What  can  be  more  contradictory  and  absurd  than  for  Smith  to 
assert^ — "  Labour,  therefore,  it  appears  evidently  is  the  only  uni- 
versal, as  well  as  the  only  accurate,  measure  of  value,  or  the  only 
standard  by  which  we  can  compare  the  values  of  different  conmio- 
dities  at  all  times  and  all  places  " — ^and  then  to  say  that  there  are 
products  of  the  earth  which  have  a  value  far  beyond  any  labour 
that  was  ever  bestowed  on  them — ^then  afterwards  to  assert  that 
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unless  they  are  exchangeable  they  have  no  value  at  all^  whatever 
labour  may  have  been  bestowed  on  them — and  then  to  admit  that 
Bank  Notes  have  the  value  of  money^  when  no  labour  is  bestowed 
on  them  ? 

If  labour  is  the  sole  measure  of  all  value  at  all  times  and  all 
places,  how  can  Money  and  Bank  Notes  be  of  exactly  equal 
value,  when  the  one  is  due  entirely  to  labour,  and  the  other  is  not 
in  any  way  due  to  labour  ? 

What  can  be  more  contradictory  and  absurd  than  for  Ricardo  in 
one  place  to  assert  that  it  is  the  labour  of  producing  the  worst 
portion  of  com  that  regulates  the  price  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
com,  and  that  the  payment  of  rent  in  no  way  affects  the  consumer, 
— ^and  in  another  place  to  say  that  it  is  the  increased  price  of  com 
which  enables  worse  portions  of  com  to  be  produced,  and  that  the 
payment  of  rent  is  injurious  to  the  consumer  ? 

If,  as  Bicardo  says,  the  theory  of  the  Bent  of  Mines  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  theory  of  the  Bent  of  Land,  and  if,  as  he  says. 
Bent  only  proceeds  from  decaying  fertility,  and  the  application  of 
equal  portions  of  capital  with  decreasing  returns— how  could  it  be 
possible  that  a  single  mine  or  quarry  in  which  there  are  no  differ- 
ences of  returns  should  be  capable  of  yielding  a  Bent  ?  It  is 
surprising  that  the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  the  logical 
consequence  ox  this  theory  of  Bent,  did  not  strike  Bicardo  and 
Mill,  and  shew  them  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  whole  theory. 

25.  We  have  seen  that  Smith,  Bicardo  and  Mill  are  entirely 
contradictory  to  themselves  in  the  very  fundamental  conceptions  of 
the  Science.  In  some  parts  of  their  works  they  make  labour  to  be 
the  essence  of  all  wealth,  and  of  all  value,  and  they  refuse  to  con- 
sider as  wealth  anything  except  material  things  produced  by 
labour ;  and  they  consider  the  Value  of  a  thing  to  be  simply  the 
labour  embodied  in  it. 

But  in  other  parts  of  their  works  they  admit  that  it  is  predsely 
the  contrary.  They  see  that  Value  proceeds  from  Demandy  and 
that  it  is  not  Lahour  which  m  the  Cause  of  Value,  but  Value  which 
is  tJts  Inducement  to  Labour.  We  have  shewn  that  all  ancient 
writers  unanimously  agree  that  the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in 
ExchangeabiUty  exclusively,  a  doctrine  which  even  those  writers 
who  have  dwelt  so  much  on  Labour  are  constrained  to  admit. 

Now,  when  we  adopt  exchangeability  as  the  fundamental  con- 
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oeption  of  wealth  it  makes  the  Science  immensely  more  extensive 
than  the  conception  which  bases  it  on  Labonr  and  Materiality. 
For  tiiere  are  innumerable  things,  even  material,  which  are  ex- 
changeable, and  which  are  not  the  produce  of  labour.  It  is  this 
fimdamental  idea  which  renders  the  Theory  of  Credit  intelligible ; 
which  consists  in  the  exchange,  or  commerce,  of  Debts,  valuable 
property,  which  are  bought  and  sold,  though  they  are  neither 
material  nor  the  produce  of  labour. 

Thus  when  Wealth  and  Value  are  relieved  from  the  shackles  of 
Labour  and  Materiality,  and  based  on  the  single  idea  of  Exchange- 
ability, Economics  becomes  for  the  first  time  a  General  Science, 
with  a  strictly  defined  purpose  and  limit.  The  phenomena  of 
Value  may  be  erected  into  a  great  Inductive  Science  based  upon 
fundamental  (Jeneral  Conceptions  and  governed  by  General  Laws, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  phenomena  of  any  of  the 
other  great  Inductive  Sciences,  such  as  those  of  Force  and  Light, 
by  simply  following  analogous  methods  to  those  by  which  the 
Laws  of  Mechanics  and  Optics  have  been  demonstrated. 

We  have  shewn  by  abundant  extracts  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work  that  Bacon  was  the  first  to  proclaim  emphatically  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  essential  continuity  of  science :  and  among  many 
others  Herschel  says  "  that  natural  philosophy  is  essentially  united 
in  all  its  departments,  through  all  which  one  spirit  reigns,  and  one 
method  of  inquiry  applies."  Many  Economists  have  acknowledged 
the  same  doctrine,  and  especially  Mill,  who  in  one  place  says  that 
Economics  is  a  physical  science,  and  can  only  be  brought  to  per- 
fection by  adopting  the  methods  already  adopted  in  physical  science 
duly  extended  and  generalised.  Now,  is  the  system  of  breaking 
up  the  phenomena  of  Economics  into  separate  classes,  and  assign- 
ing a  distinct  Theory  of  Value  for  each  case,  in  accordance  with 
the  method  adopted  in  any  physical  science  ?  There  is  no  person 
whatever  conversant  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  any 
Physical  Science  who  would  not  at  once  say  that  this  method, 
conmienced  by  Eicardo  and  extended  by  Mill,  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  tiie  fundamental  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  those 
who  believe  in  such  a  system  should  at  once  restore  the  Mechanics 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  Astronomy  of  Ptolemy. 

But  we  entirely  repudiate  and  reject  such  a  method  of  proce- 
dure. We  have  shewn  that  Economics  is  the  Science  of  Value, 
or  Commerce,  in  its  widest  extent ;  and  that  it  may  be  erected  into 
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a  great  general  science,  based  upon  fimdaniental  general  ideas,  and 
governed  by  general  laws  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Mechanics 
or  Optics.  It  affords  a  splendid  example  of  demonstrative  In- 
ductive reasoning,  leading  to  results  of  as  great  certainty,  though 
not  the  same  precisian,  as  any  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  By 
adopting  the  same  general  principles  of  reasoning  as  are  univer- 
sally employed  in  every  other  Physical  Science,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  facts  of  Economics,  we  have  annihilated  those  false  dis- 
tinctions set  up  by  Bicardo  and  Mill,  and  reduced  all  the  pheno- 
mena to  a  single  General  Equation,  or  Law.  We  shall  have  in  a 
fhture  chapter  to  examine  the  ftirther  application  of  this  Oeneral 
Law,  and  shew  its  important  consequenoea  in  the  progress  of 
society. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ON  PROFITS. 

1.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  shewn  the  entirely  nn- 
philoBophical  natnre  of  the  system  of  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill, 
and  annihilated  the  distinctions  made  by  the  two  latter  writers  in 
the  Laws  of  Yalne  affecting  different  classes  of  commodities ;  we 
haTe  now  to  point  ont  errors  of  the  most  important  nature  of  part 
of  their  doctrines,  arising  oat  of  an  arithmetical  misconception 
which  is  so  plain  that  any  schoolboy  conld  perceive  it,  and  it  is 
amazing  that  they  themselves  should  have  &iled  to  discern  it. 

Profit  is  the  excess  of  the  Yalne  of  any  product  above  the 
Cost  of  Production,  or  the  expense  of  placing  the  conmiodity  in 
the  place  it  is  offered  for  sale:  and  is  estimated  by  the  ratio 
of  that  excess  to  the  Capital  employed.  Thus,  if  the  Capital 
employed  be  £100  and  the  Profit  £10,  i^at  is  a  Profit  of  10  per 
cent. 

Profit  is  a  general  name  for  the  excess  gained,  whether  the 
matter  traded  with  be  money  or  merchandise  of  any  description. 
But  when  the  Capital  advanced  is  Money  or  ^edit,  the  excess 
is  more  usually  called  Interest  or  Discount:  when  the  return 
is  for  merchandise  it  is  usually  termed  Profit. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Rate  of  anything  it  invariably  means  the 
tme  in  which  it  is  done.  If  any  one  speaks  of  the  RaU  at  which 
a  horse  can  gallop,  or  a  ship  steam,  or  an  athlete  can  walk,  or  run, 
he  always  mentions  some  time  in  which  the  distance  is  accom- 
plished. If  it  were  said  that  a  horse  could  gallop  at  the  rats  of 
20  mUes,— or  a  ship  steam  at  the  rate  of  15  knots — or  an  athlete 
walk  at  the  rate  of  6  miles,  or  run  at  the  rate  of  14  miles,— every 
one  would  at  once  perceive  that  such  a  form  of  expression  was 
defective,  and  conveyed  no  precise  meaning  whatever.  The  rate 
of  speed  in  such  cases  is  usually  referred  to  the  hour. 

So  every  one,  in  speaking  of  Rate  of  Interest  or  Discount,  in- 
variably refers  it  to  some  time,  such  as  a  year. 
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So  evidently  the  Rate  of  Profit  must  mean  the  amount  of 
Profit  made  in  a  certain  time,  such  os  a  year. 

Now,  while  every  one  in  speaking  of  the  Rate  of  Interest  or 
Discount  invariably  refers  it  to  some  period  of  time,  as  the  year, 
not  a  single  Economist  that  we  are  aware  of  has  perceived  that 
the  term  Rate  of  Profit  must  be  referred  to  the  same  standard ; 
or  that  tmie  is  as  necessary  an  element  in  the  definition  of  Rate  of 
Profit  as  in  that  of  Rate  of  Interest.  They  simply  define  the 
Rate  of  Profit  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  Profit  to  the  Capital — without 
any  reference  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  made ! 

No  one  would  suppose  that  a  profit  of  £10  made  on  advancing 
£100  in  money  is  the  same  Rate  of  Interest  whether  it  be  made 
in  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day. 

But  when  Economists  speak  of  Rate  of  Profit  there  is  not  one 
who  has  perceived  that  an  actual  Profit  made  in  a  year  is  a  very 
different  Rate  of  Profit  from  the  same  actual  Profit  made  in  a 
month,  a  week,  or  a  day. 

This  fact  is  so  extraordinary,  and  the  consequences  which  flow 
from  it  are  so  important,  and  the  rectification  of  this  definition 
overthrows  so  much  of  the  doctrine  of  Ricardo,  and  throws  such 
a  clear  light  on  many  problems  of  Profits  and  Interest  which  have 
hitherto  been  obscure,  that  we  must  examine  at  length  the  current 
doctrines  on  the  subject. 

Throughout  his  chapter  on  Profits  Smith  has  not  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  the  truth  that  Rate  of  Profit  and  Rate  of  Interest 
must  both  be  referred  to  the  same  standard  of  Time.  Without 
being  very  distinct,  he  says  that  in  a  large  town  capitalists^ 
"  frequently  cannot  get  the  number  of  workmen  they  want,  and 
therefore  bid  against  one  another  in  order  to  get  as  many  as  they 
can,  which  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  and  lowers  the  profits  of 
stock,"  evidently  not  perceiving  that  Wages  and  Rate  of  Profit 
may  rise  together,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter. — "  In  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  frequently  not  stock  sufficient  to 
employ  all  the  people,  who  therefore  bid  against  one  another,  in 
order  to  get  employment,  which  lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
raises  the  profits  of  stock."  ^ 

Here  he  evidently  does  not  perceive  that  wages  may  be  lowered, 
and  the  actual  Profit  high,  and  yet  the  Rate  of  Profit  low. — '*  In 
reality  high  profits  tend  much  more  to  raise  the  price  of  work 
than  high  wages." 

1   Wealth  of  Natumt,  B,  L^  ch,  9.  *  Ibid, 
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Now,  we  shall  shew  hereafter  that  prices  may  be  lowered,  and 
yet  hoih  Wages  and  the  Rate  of  Profit  raised. 

2.  This  doctrine,  however,  comes  out  much  more  clearly  in 
subsequent  writers. 

Thus  Ricardo  afiirms  that  if  ^ — **  Com  and  manu&ctured  goods 
sell  at  the  same  price,  profits  would  be  high  or  low  in  proportion 
as  wages  were  high  or  low." 

Now  this  may  be  true  with  respect  to  com  and  agricultural 
produce,  because  that  is  produced  only  once  a  year;  but  it  is 
wholly  untme  with  respect  to  merchandise  in  which  the  returns 
may  be  made  an  indefinite  number  of  times  in  the  year. 

"  Nothing  can  affect  profits  but  a  rise  in  wages." — *^  Profits 
depend  on  high  or  low  wages." 

"  Thus  we  again  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  which  we  have 
before  attempted  to  establish : — ^that  in  all  countries,  and  at  all 
times,  profits  depend  on  the  quantity  of  labour  requisite  to  pro- 
vide necessaries  for  the  labourers,  or  that  land,  or  with  that  capital 
which  yields  no  rent." 

We  can  imagine  that  this  doctrine  would  greatly  perplex  London 
traders. 

**  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  shew  throughout  this  work,  that 
the  rate  of  profits  can  never  be  increased  but  by  a  &11  in  wages, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  faU  of  wages  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessaries  on  which  wages  are  expended."  ^ 

" Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  depend  on  wages."' 

Malthus  says^  that  ^'Ricardo,  in  fact,  has  founded  his  whole 
theory  of  profits,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  crowning  achieve-^ 
ment  in  the  Science,  upon  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  value  of  wages." 

We  shall  shew  that  this  "crowning  achievement "  of  the  Science 
is  founded  upon  an  arithmetical  blunder  so  gross  that  any  school- 
boy would  be  ashamed  of  it. 

3.  These  doctrines  are  developed  at  greater  length  by  McCul- 
loch«— 

"  By  profit  in  political  economy  is  meant  that  part  of  the  pro- 
duce, or  the  value  of  the  produce,  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
capital  in  industrious  undertakings,  which  remains  to  its  em* 

1  PrindpUB  of  Political  Economy,  ck,  6.       >  Ihid,,  ch,  7.        >  Ibid.      , 
*  DefifdHons  of  Political  Economy,  p.  27. 
*  Note  7  to  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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ployers,  after  replacing  the  capital^  or  sach  portion  of  it  as  may 
have  been  wasted  in  the  nndertakings,  and  every  other  expense 
necessarily  incurred  in  carrying  them  on. 
'^The  rate  of  profit  is  the  proportion  which  the  amount  of 

profit  derived  from  an  nndertaking  bears  to  the  capital  employed 
in  it.    .    .    .** 

After  describing  the  case  of  agricultural  capital  and  profits, 
in  which  we  have  already  said  the  doctrine  may  be  true,  because 
these  are  always  referred  to  the  standand  of  the  year,  he  goes 
on: — 

''  Now  in  this  case — and  this  case  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  case 
of  every  man  engaged  in  business — ^it  is  obvious  that  the  rate  of 
profit  may  be  raised  in  three,  but  only  in  three,  ways — 

1.  By  industry  becoming  more  productive. 

2.  By  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

8.    By  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  taxation. 
And  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  opposite  circumstances — 

1.  By  industry  becoming  less  productive. 

2.  By  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

8.    By  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  taxation. 
Profits  cannot  be  affected  in  any  way  not  referable  to  one  or  other 
of  these  heads.*' — ^We  shall  see. 

4.  Malthus,  who  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected,  commits  exactly  the  same 
error.    He  says^ — 

''  Pbofits  of  Stock.  When  stock  is  employed  as  capital  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  its  profits  consist  of 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  capital  advanced  and  the 
value  of  the  commodity  when  sold  or  used. 

^'Thb  Rate  of  Profit.  The  percentage  proportion  which 
the  value  of  the  profits  upon  any  capital  bears  to  the  value  of 
such  capital." 

Again' — ^'^The  profits  of  capital  consist  of  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  a  commodity  produced  and  the  value  of  the 
advances  necessary  to  produce  it,  and  these  advances  consist  of 
accumulations  generally  made  up  of  wages,  rent,  taxes,  interest, 
and  profits. 

>  Dejmitiont  qf  IhUUcal  Eoommy,  p,  240. 
'  PrindpUs  of  BiUHctU  Economy^  ck,  5. 
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^The  rate  of  profits  is  the  proportion  which  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  commodity  produced  and  the  value  of 
the  adyances  necessary  to  produce  it  bears  to  the  value  of  the 
advances.  When  the  value  of  the  product  is  great  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  advances,  the  excess  being  considerable,  the  rate 
of  profits  will  be  high.  When  the  value  of  the  product  exceeds 
bat  little  the  value  of  the  advances,  the  difference  being  small, 
the  rate  of  profits  will  be  low. 

"The  varying  rates  of  profit,  therefore,  obviously  depend  upon 
the  caofles  which  alter  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  the 
advances  necessary  to  production  and  the  value  of  the  product 
obtamed." 


5.  Lastly  Mill,  who  we  might  naturally  have  expected  could 
not  fidl  to  perceiye  the  gross  and  palpable  blunder  of  preceding 
writers,  follows  in  the  same  strain  of  error  in  the  following  ex- 
eifcracts^: — 

**  The  profits  of  stock  are  the  surplus  which  remains  to  the 
capitalist  after  replacing  his  capital  and  the  ratio  which  the  sur- 
plus bears  to  the  capital  itself,  is  the  Bate  of  Profit.    .    .    . 

'^The  rate  of  profit  is  the  proportion  which  the  profit  bears  to 
the  capitaL  ...  In  short,  if  we  compare  the  price  paid  for 
labour  and  tools  with  what  that  labour  and  those  tools  will  produce, 
from  this  ratio  we  may  calculate  the  rate  of  profit.    ... 

^  Profits,  then  (meaning  not  gross  profits  but  the  rate  of  profit), 
depend  (not  upon  the  price  of  labour,  tools,  and  materials — ^but) 
npon  the  ratio  between  the  price  of  labour,  tools,  and  materials, 
and  the  produce  of  them.    .    .    . 

^The  whole  of  the  surplus,  after  replacing  wages,  is  profits. 
From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  ratio  between  the  wages  of 
labour  and  the  produce  of  labour  gives  the  rate  of  profit.  And 
thus  we  arrive  at  Ricardo's  principle  that  profits  depend  on  wages ; 
rising  as  wages  fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise.    .    •    • 

"  This  theory  we  conceive  to  be  the  basis  of  the  true  theory  of 
profits.  ...  It  is  therefore  strictly  true  that  the  rate  of 
profits  varies  inversely  as  the  cost  of  production  of  wages.  Profits 
cannot  rise  unless  the  cost  of  production  of  wages  falls  exactly  as 
much ;  nor  &11  unless  it  rises.    .    .    . 

>  Eiaa»f9  upon  towte  unaettUd  questions  in  Political  Economy.    Esaay  IV,  : 

on  Profits  and  Interest, 
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"  The  variatioDSy  therefore,  in  the  rate  of  profits,  and  those  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  wages,  go  hand  in  hand  and  are  in- 
separable. Mr.  Ricardo*s  principle  that  profits  cannot  rise  unless 
wages  fall,  is  strictly  true.    .    .    . 

"  The  only  expression  of  the  law  of  profits  which  seems  to  be 
correct  is,  that  they  depend  upon  the  cost  of  production  of  wages. 
This  must  be  received  as  the  ultimate  principle.    .    .    . 

"  The  rate  of  profits,  therefore,  tends  to  fall  from  the  following 
causes : — 

1.  An  increase  of  capital  beyond  population  producing  in- 
creased competition  for  labour. 

2.  An  increase  of  population,  occasioning  a  demand  for  an 
increased  quantity  of  food,  which  must  be  produced  at  a  greater 
cost. 

The  rate  of  profit  tends  to  rise  from  the  following  causes : — 

1.  An  increase  of  population  beyond  capital,  producing  in- 
creased competition  for  employment. 

2.  Improvements  producing  increased  cheapness  of  necessaries, 
and  other  articles  habitually  consumed  by  the  kbourer." 

And  following  up  this  train  of  error,  he  says* — "  The  capitalist, 
then,  may  be  assumed  to  make  all  the  advances,  and  receive  all 
the  produce.  His  profit  consists  of  the  excess  of  the  produce 
above  the  advances ;  his  rate  of  profit  is  the  ratio  which  that 
excess  bears  to  the  amount  advanced. 

"  It  thus  appears  that  the  two  elements  on  which,  and  which 
alone,  the  gains  of  the  capitalists  depend,  are  first  the  magnitude 
of  the  produce,  in  other  words,  the  productive  power  of  labour ; 
and  secondly  the  proportion  of  that  produce  obtained  by  the 
labourers  themselves ;  the  ratio  which  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourers  bears  to  the  amount  they  produce.  These  two  things 
form  the  data  for  determining  the  gross  amount  divided  as  profit 
among  all  the  capitalist  of  the  country ;  but  the  rate  of  profit,  the 
percentage  on  the  capital,  &c.    .    .    . 

^*  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  Bicardo  and  others,  that 
the  rate  of  profits  depends  on  wages ;  rising  as  wages  fall,  and 
falling  as  wages  rise.    .    .    . 

'^  The  cost  of  labour,  then,  is,  in  the  language  of  mathematics, 
a  function  of  three  variables :  the  efficiency  of  labour :  the  wages 
of  labour  (meaning  thereby  the  real  reward  of  the  labourer) ;  and 

'  Prindpltt  of  Political  Economy^  B.  11.^  ch.  15,  $  6. 
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• 

tihe  greater  or  less  cost  at  which  the  articles  composing  that  real 
reward  can  be  produced  or  procured.  It  is  plain  that  the  cost  of 
labour  to  the  capitalist  must  be  influenced  by  each  of  these  three 
circumstances,  and  by  no  others.  These,  therefore,  are  also  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  it  cannot 
ie  in  any  way  affected  except  through  one  or  other  of  them,"* 

6.  We  haye  laid  these  long  extracts  before  our  readers  because 
the  method  of  estimating  rate  of  profit  shewn  by  them  is  so 
palpably  erroneous  that  we  might  almost  be  supposed  to  be  mis- 
representing the  doctrines  of  men  of  eminent  reputation,  unless 
we  produced  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  But  there 
it  is,  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  casual  slip  which 
might  be  overlooked.  It  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance ; 
for,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  mean  that  Capital  and  Labour  are 
always  necessarily  antagonistic  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  gain  of 
one  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  loss  to  the  other.  It 
was  precisely  this  melancholy  doctrine  of  Eicardo's — along  with  a 
similar  error  regarding  Sent,  and  the  absurd  doctrines  of  Malthus 
on  Population,  which  are  also  founded  on  a  most  manifest  arith- 
metical error — ^which  seemed  to  shew  that  the  state  of  society  must 
necessarily  deteriorate  with  the  increase  of  numbers,  that  led  a 
caustic  philosopher  of  the  present  day  to  nickname  Political 
Economy  the  "dismal  Science." 

But  a  very  few  sentences  will  dissipate  these  gloomy  ideas ;  and 
we  shall  shew  by  the  simplest  arithmetical  calculation  that  Profits 
and  Wages  may  very  weU  rise  together. 

Suppose  the  capital  advanced  is  £100,  and  the  Profit  is 
£20. 

Then  if  the  Profit  be  made  in  a  year  the  Bate  of  Profit  is  evi- 
dently 20  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  the  Profit  be  made  in  a  months  the  Bate  of  Profit  is  evidently 
240  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  the  Profit  be  made  in  a  weeky  the  Bate  of  Profit  is  evidently 
1,040  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  the  Profit  be  made  in  a  day^  the  Bate  of  Profit  is  evidently 
7,300  per  cent,  per  annum. 

We  presume  that  this  is  so  clear  that  no  one  can  dispute  it.  We 
shall  now  test  the  doctrines  of  Bicardo,  McCulloch,  Malthus,  and 
Mill  by  these  plain  arithmetical  rules.    It  will  have  been  seen  that 
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they  repeatedly  declare  that  the  Bate  of  Profit  can  by  no  possibility 
be  increased  ezoept  by  a  diminution  of  Wages. 

Now  let  ns  suppose  that  the  Capital  adyanoed,  including  Wages, 
be  £100,  and  the  actnal  Profit  be  £20 :  then  if  it  be  made  in  a 
year,  it  is  Profit  at  the  Rak  of  20  per  cent  per  annum;  if  made 
in  a  month,  it  is  Profit  at  the  Baie  of  240  per  cent  per  cumum; 
if  made  in  a  week,  it  is  Profit  at  the  Bate  of  1,040  per  cent,  per 
annum;  and  if  made  in  a  day,  it  is  Profit  at  the  Bate  of  7,300 
per  cent  per  annum. 

Thus  we  see  by  the  most  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  that 
supposing  the  Capital  and  actual  Profits  to  remain  exactly  the 
same,  the  Bate  of  Profit  may  be  enormously  increased  by  the 
accelerated  rapidity  with  which  the  Profits  are  made. 

And  similarly  if  the  Capital  and  actual  Profits  remained  the 
same,  the  Bate  of  Profit  might  be  immensely  diminished  by  a 
retardation  of  the  periods  in  which  they  were  made. 

7.  So  also  it  is  quite  easy  to  shew  that  wages  may  be  in- 
creased, and  the  actual  profit  diminished,  and  yet  the  Baie  of  Profit 
greatly  increased. 

Suppose,  as  before,  the  Capital  is  £100,  and  the  Profits  £20, 
made  in  a  year. 

Suppose  that  the  period  of  making  the  Profit  is  reduced  to  a 
month,  then  the  Bate  of  Profit  is  240  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Suppose  that  in  consequence  of  making  the  greater  Bate  of 
Profit,  the  capitalist  advances  wages  £5.  Then  cost  of  production 
is  £105,  and  the  Profit  is  £15  made  in  one  month :  or  nearly 
14*3  per  cent,  per  month :  which  is  Profit  at  the  Bate  of  more 
than  167  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Suppose  a  still  more  accelerated  sale,  and  let  the  trader  make  the 
Profit  in  one  day :  then,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  is  Profit  at 
the  Bate  of  7,300  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Suppose  that  the  trader,  in  consequence  of  this  greatly  increased 
Bate  of  Profit,  raises  wages,  so  that  cost  of  production  amounts  to 
£110.  Then,  with  an  outlay  of  £110,  he  makes  a  Profit  of  £10 
in  one  day ;  being  moro  than  9  per  cent,  per  day :  or  at  the  Bate 
of  more  than  3,318  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Hence,  while  price  remains  exactly  the  same.  Wages  may  be 
considerably,  and  Bate  of  Profit  be  enormously,  increased  by  the 
simple  acceleration  of  the  periods  of  return. 
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80  also  these  cases  may,  of  oonraey  be  reyersecL  The  price  may 
remain  the  samey  the  wages  diminished,  the  actual  Profits  increased, 
and  yet  the  Bate  of  Profit  enonnonsly  diminished,  by  the  simple 
retardation  of  the  periods  of  sale* 

80  also  the  price  may  be  reduced,  and  wages  increased,  and 
therefore  the  adnal  Profit  reduced,  both  by  an  increase  of  wages 
and  a  reduction  of  price,  and  yet  the  Bate  of  Profit  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Sappose  that  in  the  last  case  the  trader,  in  consequence  of  com- 
petition, or  for  any  other  reason,  reduces  the  price  by  £5,  so  that, 
as  before,  wages  come  to  £110 ;  then  actual  Profits  are  £5 :  this 
would  still  be  Profits  at  the  Bate  of  4*545  per  cent  per  day;  or 
more  tiian  1,659  per  cent  per  annvm. 

Thus  it  is  clearly  proved  that^  by  the  simple  acceleration  of  the 
rapidity  of  sale.  Price  may  be  reduced.  Wages  may  be  increased, 
actual  Profit  be  reduced,  and  yet  the  Bate  of  Profit  increased : 
that  is,  that  the  Customer,  the  Capitalist,  and  the  Workman  may 
all  gain  together;  and  of  course  e  converso  they  may  all  lose 
together. 

There  may,  therefore,  be  a  solidarity  of  interests  between  Cus- 
tomer, Capitalist,  and  Workman ;  and  not  a  necessary  antagonism, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Bicardo  and  his  followers.  Of  course 
different  results  may  happen  in  other  cases;  and  in  these  the 
Ricardian  doctrine  may  have  an  appearance  of  truth :  but  what  we 
wanted  to  shew  is  that  these  writers  have  entirely  omitted  the 
most  potent  method  of  increasing  the  Bate  of  Profit ;  and  thus  the 
gloomy  yiews  of  the  progress  of  society  are  dissipated  by  the 
simple  rectification  of  an  arithmetical  definition. 

The  current  doctrine  of  Economists  is,  that  Bate  of  Profit  varies 
directly  as  the  excess  of  the  Profit  above  the  Cost  of  Production, 
whereas  the  true  doctrine  is — 

Sate  of  Pbofit  varies  directly  as  the  excess  of  the  Profit 
above  the  Cost  of  Production,  and  invarwly  as  the  Time  in  which 
it  is  made. 

8.  Economists  have  adopted  this  manifest  error  from  the  usage 
of  traders.  When  a  banker  charges  his  customer  Interest  or 
Discount  on  an  advance,  the  rate  per  cent  and  per  annum  is 
always  agreed  upon,  and  the  customer  pays  a  sum  according  to  the 
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the  time  of  the  advance.  But  when  a  trader  bays  goods  from  a 
wholefsale  dealer,  he  simplj  adds  on  to  the  goods  a  percentage  on 
the  wholesale  price,  and  makes  no  difference  whether  he  sells  the 
next  dajy  the  next  week,  or  the  next  month :  and  he  erroneously 
calls  that  advance  his  Bate  of  Profit.  And  to  shew  how  an  appa- 
rently very  moderate  actual  Profit  is  a  high  Bate  of  Profit  we  may 
take  two  examples. 

A  retail  bookseller  is  entitled  by  the  custom  of  trade  to  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  off  the  published  price  of  a  work.  Many 
retail  booksellers  offer  to  obtain  any  book  for  their  customers  at  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  off  the  published  price.  Suppose  the  book 
is  ordered  one  day  and  paid  for  the  next  day.  The  customer  is 
pleased  at  getting  the  book  so  cheap,  and  no  one  grudges  the 
bookseller  his  apparently  very  modest  profit  of  5  per  cent.  Let 
us  now  see  what  his  Bate  of  Profit  is.  By  such  an  operation  he 
gains  a  Profit  of  5  per  cent,  on  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the 
book,  which  is  an  actual  Profit  of  6*666  per  cent,  made  in  a 
day;  which  is  at  the  Bate  of  more  than  2,433  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Traders  complain  when  bankers  charge  6  per  cent,  by 
the  year;  what  would  they  say  if  a  banker  charged  6  per  cent, 
per  dayf 

Even  if  the  bookseller  made  only  1  per  cent,  profit,  that  would 
still  be  at  the  Bate  of  365  per  cent,  per  annum.  What  would  be 
said  of  a  banker  who  made  such  a  profit  ? 

A  costermonger  buys  baskets  of  strawberries  in  Covent  Grarden 
Market  at  2fd.,  and  sells  them  the  same  afternoon  at  8d.  Every 
one  would  call  that  an  extremely  moderate  profit.  Yet  it  is  a 
profit  of  one-eleventh  part,  or  more  than  9  per  cent,  per  day, 
which  is  a  Bate  of  Profit  of  more  than  3,300  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Thus,  when  trading  Profits  are  brought  to  the  test  of  arithmetic, 
they  present  results  which  may  startle  some  persons.  Traders 
just  place  a  certain  advance  of  price  on  their  goods,  and  they 
invariably  call  that  advance  the  Bate  of  Profit,  thus  throwing 
great  obscurity  and  misconception  over  the  subject.  But  certainly 
professed  writers  on  Economics  should  have  perceived  this  fallacy, 
and  rectified  it. 

9.  Smith  says^ — ^'^  Apothecaries'  profit  is  become  a  by-word 
denoting  something  uncommonly  extravagant.    This  great  appa- 
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rent  profifc,  howeyer,  is  frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable 
wages  of  labour.  The  skill  of  an  apothecary  is  a  much  nicer  and 
more  delicate  matter  than  that  of  any  artificer  whatever;  and 
the  trust  which  is  reposed  in  him  is  of  much  greater  import- 
ance. He  is  the  physician  of  the  poor  in  all  cases,  and  of  the  rich 
where  the  distress  or  danger  is  not  very  great.  His  reward,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  suitable  to  his  skill  and  his  trust,  and  it  arises 
generally  from  the  price  at  which  he  sells  his  drugs.  But  the 
whole  drugs  which  the  best  employed  apothecary  in  a  large  market 
town  will  sell  in  a  year  may  not  perhaps  cost  him  above  thirty 
or  forty  pounds.  Though  he  should  sell  them,  therefore,  for 
three  or  four  hundred,  or  perhaps  at  a  thousand  per  cent,  profit, 
this  may  be  frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable  wages  of  his 
labour,  charged  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  charge  them, 
upon  the  price  of  his  drugs.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent 
profit  is  real  wages,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  profit. 

"  In  a  small  seaport  town,  a  little  grocer  will  make  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent,  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  hundred  pounds,  while  a 
considerable  wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place  will  scarce  make 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  stock  of  ten  thousand.  The  trade  of 
the  grocer  may  be  necessary  for  the  couTeniency  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  narrowness  of  the  market  may  not  admit  the  em- 
ployment of  a  larger  capital  in  the  business.  The  man,  however, 
must  not  only  live  by  his  trade,  but  live  by  it  suitably  to  the 
qualifications  which  it  requires.  Besides  possessing  a  little  capi- 
tal, he  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  account,  and  must  be  a 
tolerable  judge  too  of,  perhaps,  fifty  or  sixty  different  sorts  of 
goods,  their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  markets  where  they  are  to  be 
had  cheapest.  He  must  have  all  the  knowledge,  in  short,  that  is 
necessary  for  a  great  merchant,  which  nothing  hinders  him  from 
becoming  but  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital.  Thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year  cannot  be  considered  as  too  great  a  recompense  for 
the  labour  of  a  person  so  accomplished.  Deduct  this  from  the 
seemingly  great  profits  of  his  capital,  and  little  more  will  remain, 
perhaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  .  The  greater  part  of 
the  apparent  profit  is,  in  this  case,  too,  real  wages." 

What  Smith  says  in  the  cases  of  the  apothecary  and  the  grocer 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  wholly  so.  The  skill  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  druggist's  or  a  grocer's  business  is  probably  not  more 
difficult  to  acquire  than  that  required  in  many  other  trades.    But 
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tliey  deal  in  immensely  smaller  sums.  The  druggist  probably  seUs 
for  a  shilling  drugs  which  cost  him  a  farthing.  This  apparently 
enormous  profit  is  simply  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  exceed- 
ingly minute  sums  in  which  he  deals.  When  a  trader  deals  with 
large  sums  he  can  liye  upon  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  per  day,  or  less. 
But  when  the  sums  he  deals  in  are  pence  and  half-penoCy  the 
profit  must  be  enormous  to  enable  hhn  to  live.  Now,  people 
do  not  require  medicine  by  pounds'  worths,  but  by  ha'p'orths 
and  pennyworths,  and  hence  this  enormous  profit  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  trade  to  exist. 

10.  Persons  who  engage  in  trade  must  live  by  their  trade; 
they  must,  therefore,  necessarily  charge  their  customers  such  prices 
as  will  enable  them  in  the  long  run  to  support  themselves  out  of 
the  profits.  Hence,  when  transactions  are  very  trifiing  in  number 
and  magnitude,  they  must  charge  very  high  prices  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  live.  But  when  the  transactions  increase  in  mag- 
nitude and  number,  they  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  profits  upon 
each,  and  lower  their  price.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  compels 
small  shopkeepers  in  rural  districts  to  charge  such  high  prices  for 
their  goods,  to  the  great  indignation  of  many  well-meaning  but 
unrefiecting  persons.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  such  persons 
exclaim  against  what  they  call  the  extortionate  charges  of  country 
shopkeepers,  quite  forgetting  that  if  the  traders  cannot  make  a 
living  out  of  iheii  business,  they  must  give  it  up  altogether,  and 
the  people  be  totally  deprived  of  the  convenience. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  gentlemen  having  plenty  of 
other  means  to  back  them,  have  established  rival  shops  for  the 
express  purpose  of  beating  down  the  prices  of  the  country  shop- 
keepers. The  consequence  has  been  that  the  traders  who  had 
nothing  but  tlieir  business  to  support  them  have  been  ruined,  the 
gentleman  in  process  of  time  either  got  tired  of  his  whim,  or  for 
other  reasons  abandoned  it,  and  the  germ  of  a  nascent  trade  in  a 
district  destroyed,  a  pregnant  example  of  the  Spanish  proverb, — 
**  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 

11.  There  can  be  nothing  more  mischievous  or  injurious  to  a 
trade  than  for  persons  to  interfere  with  it  who  are  not  regularly 
engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Laing  mentions  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
this  at  Drontheim^ — **  I  was  surprised  on  inquiring  at  the  only 
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tx)okBeller'B  shop,  for  a  New  Testament  in  the  Norwegian  tongae, 
to  find  that  he  kept  none ;  I  thonght  at  first  he  had  misunderstood 
me,  but  really  foond  he  did  not  keep  any  of  late  years.  As  he 
understood  Oerman,  I  asked  him  how  in  a  population  of  12,000 
people,  the  only  bookseller  kept  no  stock  of  Testaments  and 
Bibles ;  he  said  that  country  booksellers  did  not  find  it  answer,  as 
the  Bible  Society  in  London  had  once  sent  out  a  stock  which  were 
Bold  much  lower  than  the  trade  could  afford,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  Society's  Bibles  were  sold  that  they  could  get  clear  of  what 
they  had  on  hand;  hence,  they  could  not  venture  to  keep  any 
now.  It  is  plain  if  any  beneyolent  society  were  to  supply  a  parish 
with  boots  and  shoes  below  prime  cost,  untiL  all  the  shoemakers  in 
the  parish  had  turned  to  other  employments,  the  parish  would  soon 
be  barefooted,  and  that  they  would  do  more  harm  than  good  unless 
they  had  fimds  to  continue  the  supply  for  ever.  This  bookseller, 
a  very  respectable  man,  laid  no  stress  upon  the  circumstance,  but 
simply  explained  it  as  he  might  have  answered  any  other  inquiry 
about  books ;  and  a  bookbinder,  whom  I  afterwards  saw,  gave  me 
the  same  reason.  Men  of  the  first  capacity  are  connected  with 
our  societies  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  may  well 
deserve  their  consideration  whether  such  distributions  may  not,  in 
the  long  run,  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  ordinary  mode  of 
supplying  human  wants,  by  affording  a  fair  remuneration  to  those 
who  bring  an  article  to  where  it  is  wanted,  be  invaded,  they  may 
be  interfering  with,  and  stopping  up  the  natural  channel,  by 
which  society  must  in  the  long  run  be  supplied  with  religious 
books." 

12.  Hence,  we  see  that  when  transactions  are  few  and  paltry, 
prices,  and  the  profits  upon  each,  must  be  high,  and  that  a  multi- 
plication of  transactions,  and  an  increase  of  their  amount,  has  a 
tendency  to  lower  prices.  Nowhere  are  rents  so  high  as  in  the 
City  of  London ;  and  nowhere  are  prices  for  ordinary  goods  so 
moderate.  Ooods  in  the  City  are  in  many  cases  twenty-five  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  suburbs,  and  this  is  not  entirely  the 
result  of  competition,  which  is  equally  active  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other,  but  is  the  result  of  the  great  number  and  magnitude  of 
their  transactions.  The  profits  upon  each  transaction  are  much 
less  than  a  country  shopkeeper  receives ;  but  it  is  found  that  a 
small  profit  upon  a  large  and  rapid  circulation  of  commodities 
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leads  madi  fiuster  to  opulence  than  a  large  profit  upon  a  slow  and 
small  circulation.  Instead  of  the  grasping  rapacity  which  formerly 
used  to  make  as  great  a  profit  as  possible  upon  each  transaction, 
modem  experience  demonstrates  that  the  true  axiom  of  trade  is 
small  profits  and  quick  returns.  Bacon  saw  clearly,  what  has  been 
far  too  much  overlooked  by  writers  on  PoUtical  Economy,  that  the 
frequency  of  returns  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  magni* 
tude  of  each  case  of  profit.  "  The  proverb  is  true  that  light  gains 
make  heavy  purses,  for  light  gains  come  thick,  whereas  great 
come  but  now  and  then."^ 

18.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  a  very  rapid  sale,  accom- 
panied by  an  unlimited  supply,  has  the  effect  of  lowering  prices, 
even  where  the  cost  of  production  is  increased.  As  a  familiar 
instance,  we  may  take  the  fares  of  cabs  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces. Cabs  are  sixpence  a  mile  in  London,  but  much  higher  in 
all  provincial  towns.  Now,  the  cost  of  maintaining  cabs,  feeding 
horses,  rent  of  stables,  <&c.,  is  much  higher  in  London  than  in 
the  provinces.  And,  therefore,  according  to  the  notion  that  cost 
of  production  regulates  value,  the  fares  ought  to  be  much  higher. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  demand  for  cabs  is  much  greater  in  London 
than  in  the  country.  A  London  cabby  gets  many  more  &res  than 
his  provincial  brother.  Thus  the  returns  are  made  so  much  more 
quickly,  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  profit  is  made  in  the. 
same  time,  and  fares  adjust  themselves  to  that. 

14.  It  is  because  no  single  trade  is  sufficient  to  occupy  a  man's 
time,  or  gain  him  a  livelihood,  that  dealers  in  country  districts, 
and  in  the  commencement  of  trade,  are  obUged  to  unite  so  many 
different  kinds  of  business.  At  a  small  watering  place  in  England 
we  saw  the  prospectus  of  a  tradesman  who  united  thirty-six  kinds 
of  trade.  As  population  and  wealth  increase  there  are  more 
demands  in  each  of  these  different  kinds  of  business,  and  the 
trader  finds  that  he  can  gain  a  living  by  confining  himself  to  a 
fewer  number.  At  last  every  one  confines  himself  to  a  single 
business,  being  able  to  make  a  livelihood  out  of  it.  Thus  also  in 
the  rise  of  the  arts,  Michael  Angelo  was  sculptor,  painter,  architect 
and  engineer.  Gradually  these  employments  disintegrate.  Not 
only  in  time  each  man  confines  himself  to  a  single  trade,  but  even 
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to  one  small  department  of  a  trade.  Each  department  of  trade 
separates  itself  into  a  distinct  employment.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  tiie  sciences  as  soon  as  they  attain  a  certain  magnitude.  Not 
only  in  modem  times  do  men  devote  themselves  to  a  single  science, 
bat  in  many  cases  a  single  branch  of  that  science  is  sufficient  to 
employ  a  lifetime.  So  also  in  the  professions.  Men  become 
ocoUstSy  auristSy  dentists.  This  is  that  principle  of  the  separation 
of  employments  which  has  long  been  observed  by  Economists^ 
and  whidi  Smith  calls  the  '^  division  of  labour "  with  which  he 
has  commenced  his  work,  but  which  comes  more  naturally^  we 
think,  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  inquiry,  and  which  we  have 
more  fully  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 

15.  It  is  often  said  that  Profits  tend  to  an  equality.  '^  It  will 
be  admitted,*'  says  Senior,^  'Hhat  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 
causes,  the  Bate  of  Profit  in  all  employments  of  Capital  is  equal." 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  equalise 
actual  profits,  the  difference  of  the  time  in  which  profits  are  made 
completely  destroys  all  equality  in  the  Kate  of  Profit.  If  an  active 
and  pushing  tradesman  manages  to  effect  sales  with  greater 
rapidity  than  his  neighbours  he  increases  his  Bate  of  Profit 
enormously.  In  fact  such  a  person  often  begins  his  business 
by  lowering  his  prices,  in  order  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  sale 
of  his  goods. 

16.  Moreover,  this  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  Profits  is  de- 
ceptive in  another  sense.  Smith  says' — "  The  increase  of  stock, 
which  raises  wages,  tends  to  lower  [actual]  Profit.  When  the 
stocks  of  many  rich  merchants  are  turned  into  the  same  trade, 
ttieir  mutual  competition  naturally  tends  to  lower  its  profit,  and 
when  there  i&  a  like  increase  of  stock  in  aU  the  different  trades 
carried  on  in  the  same  society,  the  same  competition  must  produce 
the  same  effect  in  them  all.    .    .    • 

**  It  generally  requires  a  greater  stock  to  carry  on  any  sort  of 
trade  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  country  village.  The  great  stocks 
employed  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  rich  com- 
petitors, generally  reduce  the  Bate  of  Profit  in  the  former  below 
what  it  is  in  the  latter.  But  the  wages  of  labour  are  generally 
higher  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  country  village.    In  a  thriving 
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town  the  people  who  haye  great  stocks  to  employ,  frequently 
cannot  get  the  number  of  workmen  they  want,  and  therefore  bid 
against  one  another,  in  order  to  get  as  many  as  they  can,  which 
raises  the  wages  of  labour,  and  lowers  the  profita  of  stock.  In 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country  there  is  frequently  not  stock 
sufficient  to  employ  all  the  people,  who  therefore  bid  against  one 
another  in-order  to  get  employment,  which  lowers  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  raises  the  profits  of  stock." 

This  account  of  Smith's  is  so  perfectly  true,  and  so  obyious  to 
any  one  who  has  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  one  could  contest  it.  Yet  it  has  been 
vehemently  denied  by  McCulloch,  following  Sicardo,  and  Mill 
But  as  we  have  shewn  that  neither  of  these  writers  can  eyen  giye 
a  correct  definition  of  the  term  Bate  of  Profit,  it  will  be  found 
that  their  criticisms  are  not  worth  very  much. 

We  have  seen  above  that  Ricardo  asserts  that  *^  Profits  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  labour  requisite  to  provide  necessaries  for  the 
labourers,  on  that  land  or  with  that  capital  which  yields  no  rent." 
McCulloch,  who  adopts  everything  in  Bicardo  without  the  slightest 
critical  discernment,  affirms  that^ — ^**  profits  are  reduced  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  society  because  the  quantity  of  produce  is 
dminished,  and  because  the  labourers  get  a  larger  share  of  this 
diminished  quantity. 

"  The  theory  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  to  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine the  rate  of  profit,  differs  widely  from  the  above.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
decreasing  productiveness  of  the  capitals  successively  applied  to 
the  soil ;  and,  not  imagining  that  there  was  any  natural  cause  why 
the  produce  obtained  by  the  outlay  of  equal  amounts  of  capitd 
and  labour  should  ever  be  diminished,  he  supposed  that  profits 
were  lowered  through  the  competition  of  capitalists ;  that  when 
capital  increased,  the  undertakers  of  different  businesses  became 
anxious  to  encroach  on  each  other ;  and  that  in  order  to  attain 
their  object,  they  offered  their  produce  at  a  lower  price,  and  gave 
higher  wages  to  their  workmen. 

'^But  though  at  first  view  this  theory  appears  sufficiently 
plausible,  it  will  not  bear  the  least  examination.  It  is  easy  to 
9B^  that  competition  cannot  occamon  a  general  fall  of  profits.  All 
that  competition  can  do,  and  all  that  it  ever  does,  is  to  reduce  the 
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profits  obtained  in  different  businesses  and  emplojments  to  the 
same  common  lerel,  to  preyent  particular  indinduals  realising 
greater  or  lesser  profits  than  their  neighbours.  Farther  than  this 
competition  cannot  go.    .    .    . 

''  Hence  it  appears,  that  that  fidl  in  the  rate  of  profit  that  is 
invariably  obeerred  to  take  place  as  society  adyanoesy  is  not  owing 
to  an  increase  of  capital,  or  to  the  competition  consequent  upon 
that  increase,  but  to  an  inability  to  employ  capital  (1)  from  a 
decrease  in  iihe  fertility  of  the  soils  to  which  recourse  must  be 
had,  or  (2)  frx>m  a  rise  of  wages,  or  (3)  from  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion." 

17.  So  Mill,  who  is  an  equal  idolater  of  Kicardo,  follows  in 
the  same  strain  ^^ — '^The  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  as  society 
advances,  which  has  been  brought  to  notice  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  early  recognised  by  writers  on  industry  and  com- 
merce ;  but  the  laws  which  govern  profits  not  being  then  under- 
stood, Hbe  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause.  Adam 
Smith  considered  profits  to  be  determined  by  what  he  called  the 
competition  of  capital ;  and  concluded  that  when  capital  increased* 
this  competition  must  likewise  increase,  and  profits  must  fall.'* 
After  quoting  from  Smith  as  above.  Mill  continues — "  This  passage 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  in  Adam  Smith's  opinion  the  manner  in 
which  the  competition  of  capital  lowers  profits  is  by  lowering 
price ;  that  being  usually  the  mode  in  which  an  increased  investr 
ment  of  capital  in  any  particular  trade  lowers  the  profits  of  that 
trade.  But  if  this  was  his  meaning,  he  overlooked  the  circum- 
stance that  the  fall  of  price,  which  if  confined  to  one  commodity 
really  does  lower  the  profits  of  the  producer,  ceases  to  haye  that 
effect  as  soon  as  it  extends  to  all  conmiodities  ;  because  when  all 
things  have  &llen,  nothing  has  really  fallen  except  nominally; 
and  even  computed  in  money  the  expenses  of  every  producer  have 
diminished  as  much  as  his  returns.  Unless,  indeed,  labour  be  the 
one  oonmiodity  which  has  not  fallen  in  money  price,  when  all  other 
tilings  have :  if  so  what  has  really  taken  place  is  a  rise  of  wages  ; 
and  it  is  that^  and  not  a  fall  of  prices,  which  has  lowered  the 
pn^ts  of  capital.  There  is  another  thing  which  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  Adam  Smith  ;  that  the  supposed  uniyersal  fidl  of  prices 
through  increased  competition  of  capitals  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
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take  place.  Prices  are  not  determined  by  the  competition  of  the 
sellers  only,  bnt  also  by  that  of  the  buyers ;  by  demand  as  well  as 
supply.  The  demand  which  affects  money  prices  consists  of  all  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  commnnity  destined  to  be  laid  out  in 
commodities ;  and  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  this  to  the  com- 
modities is  not  diminished  there  is  no  ^  of  general  prices.  Now, 
howsoever  capital  may  increase  and  give  rise  to  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  a  full  share  of  the  capital  will  be  drawn 
to  the  business  of  producing  or  importing  money,  and  fhs  quantity 
of  money  will  he  atigmmted  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  quantity  of 
commodities.  For  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  money,  there- 
fore, were  as  the  theory  supposes  perpetually  acquiring  increased 
purchasing  power,  those  who  produced  or  imported  it  would  obtain 
constantly  increasing  profits ;  and  this  could  not  happen  without 
attracting  labour  and  capital  to  that  occupation  from  other  em- 
ployments. If  a  general  &11  of  prices,  and  an  increased  value  of 
money  were  really  to  occur,  it  could  only  be  as  a  consequence  of 
increased  cost  of  production,  and  from  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  mines. 

'^  It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  in  theory,  that  the  increase  of 
capital  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  a  general  decline  of  money 
prices.  Neither  is  it  true  that  any  general  decline  of  prices  as 
capital  increased  has  manifested  itself  in  fact.  The  only  things 
observed  to  fall  in  price  with  the  progress  of  society  are  those  in 
which  there  have  been  improvements  in  production  greater  than 
have  taken  place  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  as,  for 
example,  all  spun  and  woven  fabrics.  Other  things,  again,  instead 
of  falling,  have  risen  in  price,  because  their  cost  of  production, 
compared  with  that  of  gold  and  silver,  has  increased.  Among 
these  are  all  kinds  of  food,  comparison  being  made  with  a  much 
earlier  period  of  history.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  competition 
of  capital  lowers  profits  by  lowering  prices  is  incorrect  in  fact  as 
well  as  unsound  in  principle. 

**  But  it  is  not  certain  that  Adam  Smith  really  held  that  doc- 
trine ;  for  his  language  on  the  subject  is  wavering  and  unsteady, 
denoting  the  absence  of  a  definite  and  well-digested  opinion. 
Occasionally  he  seems  to  think  that  the  mode  in  which  the  com- 
petition of  capital  lowers  profits  is  by  raising  wages.  And  when 
speaking  of  tiie  rate  of  profit  in  new  colonies  he  seems  on  the 
very  verge  of  grasping  the  complete  theory  of  the  subject,  'as  the 
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oolony  increases  the  profits  of  stock  gradnally  diminish.  When 
the  most  fertile  and  best  situated  lands  have  been  all  occupied  less 
profit  can  be  made  bj  the  cultivation  of  what  is  inferior  both  in 
soil  and  situation.'  Had  Adam  Smith  meditated  longer  on  the 
subject,  and  systematised  his  views  of  it  by  harmonising  with  each 
other  the  various  glimpses  which  he  caught  of  it  from  different 
points,  he  would  have  perceived  that  this  last  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  fall  of  profits  usually  consequent  upon  increase  of  capital." 
Mill  also  says  Chalmers's  ideas  are  '^  more  decidedly  infected  with 
the  often-reftited  notion  that  the  competition  of  capital  lowers 
general  prices." 

18.  On  this  subject  Smith  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right  and 
his  assailants  in  the  wrong.  Any  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  commerce  would  laugh  at  the  notion  that  the  com- 
petition of  capital  does  not  produce  a  fall  of  prices  and  profits. 
Any  trader  in  the  City  of  London  would  say  that  the  competition 
is  so  strong  that  every  one  is  obliged  to  sell  at  the  lowest  price 
and  the  smallest  profit. 

The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  doctrine  is  based  upon  Bicardo's 
fundamental  Mlacy  that  profits  depend  on  the  worst  land  in 
cultivation,  or,  as  McCullodi  says,  profits  are  only  reduced  by 
diminishing  production,  i.  e.,  quantity  of  produce  detained. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  this  is  only  the  reappearance  of  the 
fundamental  fallacy  of  Ricardo's  Theory  of  Sent,  which  says  that 
it  is  bringing  inferior  land  into  cultivation,  and  expending  more 
labour  on  its  production,  which  raises  the  price  of  com,  whereas, 
as  Ricardo  has  himself  elsewhere  said,  that  it  is  precisely  the 
reverse,  as  we  have  shewn,  and  that  it  is  the  increase  of  the  price 
of  com  which  admits  more  value  being  employed  in  bringing 
inferior  land  into  cultivation. 

It  is  not  because  inferior  land  is  brought  into  cultivation  that 
profits  are  reduced :  but  manifestly  precisely  the  reverse.  It  is 
only  tvh&n  general  profits  ?Mve  hem  reduced  that  inferior  lands 
are  brought  into  cultivation ;  or  because  the  price  of  com  has 
risen  so  much  that  it  will  afford  usual  profits  to  bring  it  into 
coltivatiGn. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  usual  profits  were  20  per  cent :  and 
suppose  that  there  was  land  which  might  be  reclaimed  and  ^eld  a 
profit  of  5  per  cent.,  on  the  average  price  of  com  at  any  tune. 
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Then,  if  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  increased  demand  for  com  ihe 
price  rose  so  high  that  the  inferior  land  would  yield  a  profit  of  20 
per  cent.,  then  it  would  be  cnltiyated. 

Or  suppose  that  the  increased  competition  of  capital  reduces 
general  average  profits  to  5  per  cent,  then  the  inferior  land  would 
be  cnltiyated  because  it  would  yield  usual  profits. 

No  one  would  invest  their  money  to  produce  5  per  cent,  so  long 
as  they  could  invest  it  so  as  to  produce  20  per  cent. ;  hence  so 
long  as  capital  prodaces  higher  profits  no  one  would  resort  to  land 
which  would  only  yield  5  per  cent.  So  if  the  usual  rate  of  interest 
on  money  were  10  per  cent,  per  annmny  no  one  would  borrow 
money  at  10  per  cent,  to  cultivate  lands  which  would  only  yield 
a  profit  of  5  per  cent 

But  in  the  natural  progress  of  society  population  and  the  de- 
mand for  com  would  raise  its  price,  and  so  increase  the  profit  of 
cultivating  inferior  land :  and  at  the  same  time  the  increase  of 
capital  would  reduce  the  usual  rate  of  profit :  so  the  profits  to  be 
Htade  by  cultivating  inferior  lauds  woold  increase,  and  general 
average  profits  would  decrease,  untQ  they  became  equal :  and  then 
inferior  lands  would  be  cultivated  because  they  would  yield  usual 
profits. 

Hence  the  diminution  of  the  general  Bate  of  Profit  greatly 
increases  tilie  value  of  all  lands ;  and  a  general  rise  of  Profits  and 
Interest  would  throw  much  land  out  of  cultivation,  or  prevent  a 
great  quantity  of  land  from  being  brought  into  cultivation ;  and 
greatly  lower  the  value  oi  all  lands,  as  we  shall  shew  more  fully  in 
the  next  section. 

Thus  in  this  case,  as  in  many  othen^  Bicardo  and  his  foUowen, 
have  simply  inverted  cause  and  efiect.  If  profit  and  interest  are 
v^  high,  inferior  lands  are  not  cultivated  because  it  would  not 
pay  to  do  so :  when  profits  and  interest  are  low,  inferior  lands  are 
cultivated,  because  it  pays  to  do  so.  And  manifestly  it  is  not 
the  reclaiming  inferior  lands  which  give  a  diminishing  production 
that  reduces  profit ;  but  the  reduction  of  average  general  profits 
which  enables  inferior  lands,  which  only  yield  a  diminished  pro- 
duction, to  be  cultivated. 

Even  supposing  that  it  were  trae  that  bringing  inferior  lands 
into  cultivation  gave  a  diminished  produce  and  profit,  it  is  per- 
fectly manifest  that  persons  who  had  capital  to  lend  woidd  not 
advance  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  profit  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
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the  land  when  they  oould  get  a  higher  rate  from  commerce.  They 
would  be  actuated  by  no  sentimental  considerations  in  such 
matters.  They  will  get  the  best  profit  they  can.  And  the  owners 
of  the  inferior  land  have  no  resource  but  to  wait  till  the  price 
of  com  has  risen  high  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  improve 
them ;  or  some  means  has  been  found  of  supplying  cheap  Capital. 

19.  It  was  precisely  this  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the 
numerous  schemes  for  founding  banks  and  creating  paper  money 
which  were  so  rife  at  the  dose  of  the  17th  century.  When  men 
grew  weary  of  burning  and  slaughtering  each  other  for  theologi- 
cal and  political  differences,  they  turned  their  energies  to  agriculture 
and  commerce;  and  they  rightly  perceiyed  that  the  very  first 
requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  was  cheap  money,  or 
capitaL  At  that  time  the  usual  rate  of  interest  for  metallic  money 
was  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  all  species  of  industiy  the  profits 
from  agriculture  are  the  most  moderate :  and  if  agriculture  would 
only  give  perhaps  a  profit  of  6  per  cent.,  it  would  have  been 
manifestly  impossible  to  borrow  money  at  10  per  cent.,  which  the 
additional  demand  would  probably  have  raised  still  higher.  Hence 
the  numerous  projects  for  founding  banks  for  the  express  purpose 
of  multiplying  paper  currency  and  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to 
3  per  cent.  This  was  also  the  origin  of  the  schemes  for  creating 
Paper  Money  on  the  basis  of  the  land ;  of  which  John  Law's  was 
the  most  celebrated,  and  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  on  a  great  scale  in  France,  and  ended  in  tiie  catastrophe  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  as  is  described  in  a  future  chapter.  All  these 
sdiemes  sprang  out  of  a  real  necessity  of  the  times ;  and,  although 
they  were  founded  on  a  false  theory,  we  must  carefdlly  refrain  from 
considering  them  as  mere  fraudulent  bubbles,  as  is  so  commonly 
done.  The  great  system  of  banking  in  Scotland,  whose  mechan- 
ism and  effects  we  have  described  in  a  former  chapter,  carries  out 
tiieir  intention  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  the  commonest  observation  that  a  long 
continued  very  low  rate  of  interest  is  a  very  usual  precursor  of  an 
outburst  of  speculative  mania.  High  profits  in  particular  busi- 
nesses attract  quantities  of  capital  into  these  businesses;  and,  of 
oourse,  often  lead  to  great  overtrading  and  catastrophes.  But 
when  the  Bate  of  Interest  remains  for  a  long  time  at  1  or  2  per 
cent*,  persons'  incomes  are  reduced  so  much  that  they  become 
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willing  to  adyentore  in  enterprises  to  pay  them  a  better  profit. 
Hence,  as  is'so  often  the  case  in  Economics,  the  same  effects  are 
produced  by  opposite  causes.  Yery  high  profits  and  very  low 
profits  are  each  the  cause  of  a  speculative  mania.  The  most 
healthy  condition  is  a  medium  rate  of  4  or  5  per  cent.  When  the 
rate  is  below  that,  every  time  it  is  lowered  multitudes  of  new 
enterprises  start  into  existence.  At  every  raising  of  the  rate, 
multitudes  of  new  schemes  are  strangled  in  the  birth.  Now  it  is 
not  these  new  enterprises  which  lower  the  Rate  of  Profit ;  but  it 
is  the  low  Rate  of  Profit  which  is  the  greatest  stimulant  of  new 
enterprises. 

20.  It  is  now  manifest  that  those  who  have  assailed  Smith's 
doctrine  proceed  upon  the  plain  fallacy  of  inverting  cause  and 
effect.  But  Mill's  assertions  are  also  self-contradictory,  as  is  so 
often  the  case. 

Mill  says  truly  that  prices  are  determined,  not  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  sellers  only,  but  also  by  that  of  the  buyers,  by  demand 
as  well  as  by  supply,  which  is  most  true.  He  says  truly  ibat 
prices  are  affected  by  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  community  to 
be  laid  out  in  commodities;  and  also  that  so  long  as  the  pro- 
portion of  money  to  commodities  remain  the  same,  prices  will  not 
vary.  Then  he  asserts  that  if  commodities  increase,  the  quantity 
of  money  imported,  or  produced,  to  buy  commodities  will  increase 
in  exactly  an  equal  ratio,  and  therefore  that  no  change  in  price 
can  take  place. 

No  doubt  if  this  were  true  in  fact,  the  consequence  he  states 
would  follow.  But  notoriously  it  is  not  true  in  fact:  and,  as 
usual^  he  immediately  proceeds  to  contradict  himself.  For  he 
asserts  that  an  increase  of  capital  cannot  produce  a  &I1  in  prices, 
because  if  it  did  so  money  would  be  imported  in  an  equal  rstio  to 
reap  the  profits  to  be  made  by  buying  these  commodities  vety 
cheap ;  and  then  he  says  that  this  result  only  takes  place  in  thoee 
commodities  in  which  the  improvements  in  production  have  taken 
place  greater  than  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals, — such 
as  spun  and  woven  fabrics. 

Now,  as  every  one  knows  and  he  himself  admits  what  cannot  be 
denied,  that  an  immense  diminution  in  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities has  taken  place,  owing  to  their  enormously  increased 
quantity  produced,  what  becomes  of  his  previous  doctrine  that 
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sach  a  fall  eannoi  occur,  because  money  will  always  be  imported  to 
bny  them  in  an  ef[ual  ratio ;  and  therefore  their  price  cannot 
change. 

Now  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  an  enormous  mass  of  com- 
modities have  increased  a  great  deal  faster  than  money,  and  that 
t^eir  prices  have  immensely  diminished  in  conseqnenoe  of  this 
increase :  Mill,  howerer,  says  that  it  is  an  often-reftited  notion 
that  the  competition  of  capital  lowers  general  prices. 

Bnt  it  unquestionably  does  so  in  all  commodities  which  increase 
fBoter  than  money. 

Now  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  all  commodities  are  not  increased 
faster  than  money.  All  manufactured  commodities  are  so :  and  if 
agricultural  products  have  not  hitherto  been  so,  it  is  probably 
partly  owing  to  the  &ct  that  they  cannot  be  multiplied  in  such 
enormous  quantities  as  manuiSBKH;nres,  because,  being  far  more 
bulky  in  proportion  to  their  value,  their  cost  of  production, «.  e,, 
the  cost  of  placing  them  in  the  market  when  they  are  offered  for 
sale— cannot  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion :  and  partly  be- 
cause the  same  skiU  and  science  have  never  hitherto  been  applied 
to  increase  the  products  of  the  earth  as  has  been  done  in  manu- 
factures. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  by  the  application  of  ddll 
and  science  the  products  of  the  soil  could  be  increased  to  several 
their  present  amount^  and  far  beyond  what  is  ofiben  supposed. 

To  give  only  one  instance.  Near  Edinburgh  there  were  some 
tracts  of  the  sea-shore  which  w^^  worth  absolutely  nothing.  By 
the  skilful  application  of  the  liquid  sewage  of  the  city  these  fields, 
which^  were  originally  nothing  but  pure  sea  sand,  now  yield  m 
crops  of  hay  in  the  year,  and  give  a  rent  of  £86  or  £40  an  acre. 
If  this  has  been  done  at  Edinburgh  why  could  it  not  be  done  in 
numerous  other  places  ? 

When  Mill  says  that  the  competition  of  Capital  does  not  lower 
Profits  by  lowering  prices,  he  seems  to  fi>rget  that  the  commodities 
produced  are  themselves  Capital,  as  well  as  the  money  originally 
employed  in  producing  them.  The  money  was  Capital  because  it 
was  used  for  the  puii>ose  of  profit.  When  the  conmiodities  were 
produced  they  were  also  equally  capital,  because  they  were  intended 
to  be  exchanged  away  for  profit. 

If,  then,  a  certain  expenditure  of  money-capital  produces  (by 
means  of  skiU  and  machinery)  an  enormously  increased  quantity 
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of  goods-Ksapital,  the  immensely  increafled  quantity  of  goods- 
capital  can  only  be  sold  off  by  a  very  great  redaction  of  price. 
Gonseqnently  the  price  and  profits  of  each  particnlar  parcel  are 
immensely  reduced :  bat  the  profits  upon  tiie  whole  quantity  are 
enormously  increased ;  and,  of  course.  Mill  contradicts  himself 
in  the  very  same  chapter — ^^  What  would  really  be  not  merely 
difficult,  but  impossible,  would  be  to  employ  this  Capital  without 
submitting  to  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  Bate  of  Profit  "*  1 1 

21.  It  is  this  very  truth  that  the  immensely  increased  Value 
of  the  whole  quantity  produced  much  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
diminished  value  of  each  particular  parcel  that  famishes  a  very 
simple  solution  of  what  J.  B.  Say  declares  to  be  one  of  the  most 
thorny  questions  in  Economics.  He  states  the  question  thus : — 
^*  Wealth,  being  composed  of  the  value  of  articles  possessed,  how 
can  it  be  that  a  nation  shall  be  just  the  more  rich,  as  things  are 
there  at  a  lower  price ? "^  The  problem,  as  far  as  we  understand 
it,  is  this,  '^  If  wealth  depends  upon  the  value  of  articles,  how 
is  it  possible  that  a  nation  can  be  richer  when  cotton  goods  are  6d. 
a  yard  than  when  they  were  at  8s.  6d.  a  yard  ?  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  Let  us  suppose  that^  at  any  given  time,  cotton  goods 
were  8s.  6d.  a  yard,  and  there  were  only  a  certain  number  of 
people  who  could  afford  to  buy  them  at  that  price,  but  there  were 
a  great  many  others  who  would  buy  them  if  the  prices  were  re- 
duced within  their  means.  Now,  the  question  is,  to  discover  what 
reduction  of  price  will  enable  any  given  increased  production  of 
cotton  goods  to  be  bought.  What  reduction  of  price,  fi>r  instance, 
will  cause  the  consumption  to  be  doubled  ?  Now,  if  by  ingenious 
devices  the  manufacturers  can  diminish  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  cotton  goods  to  one-fourth,  but  no  increased  quantity  is  pro- 
duoed^  we  have  already  shewn  that  no  reduction  in  price  will 
ensue.  Hence,  we  may  say,  that  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods 
{i,  «.,  what  people  will  give  for  them),  is  8s.  6d.,  without  reference 
to  their  cost  of  production.  Now,  if  the  change  in  price  bore  the 
direct  proportion  to  the  change  in  the  relation  between  supply  and 
demand,  it  would  require  the  price  to  be  reduced  one-half  before 
the  consumption  could  be  doubled.  That  is,  though  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  might  receive  the  convenience  of  having 
cotton  goods,  still  the  total  value  of  the  whole  quantity  produced 
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would  still  be  the  same  as  it  was  before.  But  in  practice  this  is 
not  foond  to  be  the  case.  Instead  of  requiring  a  redaction  of 
one-half  in  the  price  to  ensure  a  consumption  oi  doable  the 
quantity,  it  is  probable  that  a  reduction  of  a  fifth,  or  a  fourth,  in 
the  price  would  do  so.  If  a  reduction  of  Is.  were  effected  in  the 
price,  it  would  probably  quadruple  the  consumption.  Then  the 
value  of  the  total  quantity  consumed  would  be  10s.  instead  of 
8s.  6d.  Consequently  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation  would  be 
increased  by  that  amount.  And  as  the  price  was  still  farther 
reduced,  the  consumption  would  proceed  in  a  still  more  rapid  ratio, 
in  proportion  to  the  greatly  increased  number  of  persons  who 
woidd  find  the  article  within  their  means  of  purchase.  A  re- 
duction of  the  price  firom  3s.  6d.  to  6d.,  instead  of  increasing 
the  quantity  consumed  sevenfold,  would  probably  increase  it  a 
thousand-fold.  That  is,  as  the  diminution  in  price  proceeded  in 
an  arithmetical  proportion  the  quantity  consumed  would  increase 
in  a  geometrical  proportion  of  a  very  high  order.  And  the  value  of 
the  totality  of  the  article  would  proceed  in  a  similar  ratio.  Thus, 
though  the  value  of  each  individual  yard  was  seven  times  greater 
in  the  former  case,  yet  tiie  value  of  the  total  quantity  produced 
would  probably  be  at  least  a  hundred-fold  in  the  latter,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  to  be  judged  by  the  value  of  the  totalities, 
and  not  by  that  of  each  yard.  This  is  universally  true.  The 
value  of  the  totality  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
is  probably  a  hundred-fold  now  to  what  it  was  when  the  value  of 
each  piece  was  ten-fold  what  it  is  now.  So  of  books.  The  value 
of  the  totality  of  book  manufactures  is  now  probably  a  hundred* 
fold  what  it  was  when  each  separate  book,  being  in  M.S.,  cost  a 
hundred-fold  as  much.  The  only  apparent  paradox  in  the  case  lies 
in  the  ambiguous  form  of  expression  in  which  Say  has  stated  the 
question,  because  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  **  the  value  of 
the  articles  possessed,"  it  manifesUy  means  the  totality  of  the 
artides  possessed,  in  the  latter  part  it  refers  to  the  price  of  each 
individual  article. 

22.  Smith,  'therefore,  is  perfectiy  right  in  saying  that  the 
increase  of  Oapital  reduces  prices  and  actual  profits,  and  every 
person  who  has  any  knowledge  of  business  will  at  once  recognise 
the  truth  of  thiS  doctrine ;  and  it  will  be  farther  exemplified  m 
the  next  section  on  Interest  and  Discount.    The  larger  a  man'cr 
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Capital  ifly  the  smaller  is  the  profit  he  can  live  upon.  If  he  has  a 
million  of  money  he  may  perhaps  just  manage  to  exist  and  bring 
np  a  family  upon  a  profit  of  4  per  cent.,  or  £40,000  a  year ;  bnt 
if  he  has  only  a  capital  of  £100,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  exist 
and  bring  up  a  fami^  upon  £4  a  year. 

Hence,  as  Capital  increases,  and  the  smns  dealt  with  in  each 
transaction  are  larger,  the  smaller  is  the  profit  a  trader  can  lire 
on.  The  smaller  the  transaction  is,  the  greater  always  is  the 
profit  charged.  A  grocer  always  charges  much  higher  for  tea 
bought  by  the  ounce  than  when  bought  by  the  pound.  Paper 
bought  by  the  quire  costs  more  than  when  bought  by  the  ream : 
and  the  fact  that  when  commodities  are  bought  in  large  quantities 
a  reduction  in  price  is  inyariably  made  is  too  familiar  to  every 
one's  experience  to  require  being  exemplified  more  in  detaiL  If 
then  this  is  so  notorious,  what  becomes  of  the  assertion  of  those 
who  contradict  Smith,  and  say  that  increase  and  competition  of 
capital  does  not,  and  cannot,  reduce  prices  and  profits  ? 

This  shews  that  production  on  a  large  scale  is  always  moie 
economical  and  advantageous  for  the  community  generally,  because 
not  only  is  the  cost  of  management  much  smaller  in  proportion, 
but  the  capitalist  can  be  satisfied  with  a  much  smaJler  profit. 
Hence  large  enterprises  of  all  sorts  inevitably  end  by  devouring 
small  ones,  whether  in  land,  commerce,  or  manufiictures :  and  the 
effects  of  this  natural  law  produce  great  changes  in  society,  as  we 
ahall  shew  in  a  future  chapter. 

In  a  new  country  wages  are  high  because  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  labourers  and  not  many  of  tiiem :  Profits  are  high  because 
the  number  of  transactions  is  comparatively  speaMng  smtdl,  and  tiie 
amount  insignificant,  and  capital  very  scarce.  When  people  and 
Capital  increase  operations  multiply  in  number  and  increase  in 
magnitude.  So  capitalists  can  subsist  on  smaller  profits,  and  a 
lower  actual  Profit  may  produce  a  very  much  larger  actual  amount. 
The  use  of  banks  is  to  substitute  cheap  credit,  and  so  anticipate 
the  slow  accumulation  of  metallic  Capital. 

23.  These  considerations  shew  the  error  of  Smith's  assertion 
that^ — **  No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour  than  that  of  the  farmer.  ...  No  equal 
quantity  of  productive  labour  employed  in  manufiBM^tnies  can  ever 
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occasion  so  great  a  Teprodnction.  In  ihem  nature  does  nothing- 
man  does  all ;  and  the  reprodnction  mnst  always  be  in  proportion 
to  \he  strength  of  the  agents  that  occasion  it.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  agricnltarcy  therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in 
mann&ctnreSy  but  in  proportion,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  pro- 
dnctiTe  labour  which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to 
the  annual  prodnoe  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the 
real  wealth  and  rerenne  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways  in 
which  a  capital  can  be  employed  it  is  by  fai  the  most  advantageons 
to  the  society.    .    .    • 

"  It  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  our 
American  Colonies  towards  wealth  and  greatness,  that  almost  their 
whole  capitals  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  agriculture.    .    . 

"  It  is  thus  that  the  same  capital  will  in  any  country  put  into 
motion  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  prodnctive  labour,  and  add 
a  greater  or  smaller  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour  according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  and  wholesale  trade.** 

It  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  Smith  should  have  made  such 
assertions  which  are  most  contrary  to  the  plainest  &cts  of  history. 
Taking  simply  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  omitting  all  moral  and 
political  considerations,  is  it  the  agricultural  or  the  commercial 
States  of  the  world  which  have  attained  the  greatest  amount  of 
wealth  ?  The  single  City  of  Venice  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
Empires  of  the  East  and  the  West  at  the  same  time.  The  small 
commercial  Bepublic  of  Holland  conquered  its  independence  from 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  most  powerful  State  of  the  age.  The 
slightest  appeal  to  experience  shews  the  entire  fallacy  of  Smith's 
assertion :  and  the  explanation  of  it  is  very  simple.  Even  if  a 
considerable  amount  of  profit  can  be  made  by  agriculture,  yet  that 
profit  is  made  only  once  in  the  year.  In  no  way  is  so  large  an 
amount  of  capital  attended  with  so  moderate  a  remuneration, 
except  in  bai^dng.  A  farmer  upon  all  his  outlay  and  capital 
receives  perhaps  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  whole  year.  A 
tradesman  puts  an  increase  of  10,  20,  or  perhaps  50  per  cent,  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  his  goods,  and  may  mfi^e  that  profit  in  a  day  or  a 
week.  A  manufacturer  may  perhaps  put  a  smaller  actual  profit  on 
his  goods,  but  he  sells  in  large  masses,  in  a  short  time,  so  that  he 
makes  a  very  large  Bate  of  Profit  by  the  year.    A  trader  in  a 
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moderately  sized  shop  will  make  as  mnch  profit  in  the  year  as  a 
flEurmer  npon  800  acres  of  land.  A  farmer  very  rarely  indeed 
jBurms  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  land ;  but  a  trader  may  trade 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

Hence^  so  &r  as  mere  increase  of  wealth  goes,  manufactures  and 
commerce  are  immensely  more  productiye  than  agriculture.  Was 
it  agriculture  that  made  Holland  the  richest  State  in  Europe? 
Was  it  agriculture  that  made  Tyre,  Sidon,  Qenoa,  Yenice,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  multitudes  of  other 
great  cities  ?  Of  course,  for  political  stability  the  union  of  the 
two  is  most  desirable.  A  commercial  State  may  grow  wealthy 
without  agriculture ;  but  no  agricultural  State  can  become  very 
wealthy  without  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  purely  agri-* 
cultural  States  are  the  poorest  in  the  world ;  and  the  resources  of 
a  purely  agricultural  State  are  soon  exhausted.  Was  it  her  agri- 
culture or  her  commerce  and  manufactures  which  more  contributed 
to  enable  England,  a  small  island  with  a  scanty  population,  to 
contend  in  arms  against  all  Europe?  Certainly,  if  Smith  had 
lived  through  the  great  revolutionary  war,  he  never  would  have 
asserted  that  agriculture  is  more  productive  of  wealth  than  com- 
merce and  manufactures. 

24.  Senior  originated  an  expression  which  gives  a  very  inade- 
quate and  far  too  narrow  a  view  of  Profits :  he  says  that  Profits 
are  the  reward  of  abstinence.  This  arises  firom  the  imperfect 
conception  of  Economists  who  consider  Capital  only  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  past  labour,  and  thus  they  make  what  is  only  true  in 
some  cases,  a  general  proposition.  Senior  himself  says  that 
Economists  are  agreed  that  whatever  gives  a  profit  is  rightly 
t^med  Capital.  Now,  profits  are  made  not  only  by  employing 
the  accumulation  of  the  past^  but  also,  in  the  modem  i^tem  of 
Credit,  by  sagaciously  utilising  the  anticipation  of  the  futwr$. 
Smith  says^ — ^*  In  great  towns,  trade  can  be  extended  as  stock 
increases,  and  the  Credit  of  a  frugal  and  thriving  man  increases 
mudi  fiEuster  than  his  stock.  His  trade  is  extended  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  hoih^  and  the  sum  or  amount  of  his  profits  is  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  Us  trade,  and  his  annual  accumulation 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  profits."  Hence,  a  trader  may 
make  profits  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  Us  '^  purchasing 
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power" ;  and  his  |>iiichasmg  power  oonsistfi  of  all  his  money,  of 
all  debts  dne  to  Mm,  as  in  the  form  of  bank  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
diange,  and  of  all  his  Cbedit.  A  trader,  therefore,  makes 
Profits  by  pnrchasing  with  his  Credit  as  well  as  with  money,  and 
hence  Credit  is  Capital  by  the  very  force  of  the  definition. 

Hence  it  is  manifestly  a  very  inadequate  description  of  Profits 
to  say  they  are  only  the  reward  of  abstinence.  Money  and  Credit 
equally  give  profiti^  and  therefore  are  equally  Capital.  They  are 
mversB,  or  opposite  to  each  other,  one  being  the  Bight  to  the 
products  of  the  past,  the  other  the  Eight  to  the  profits  of  the 
future.  If,  therefore,  one  be  called  positive,  the  other  may 
be  called  negative,  but  the  general  word  Capital  includes  them 
both. 

Furthermore,  we  have  shewn  that  Production  is  held  by  all 
modem  Economists — Smith,  Bay,  Mill,  Chevalier — to  include 
transport  or  exchange. 

With  marvellous  inconsistency  Smith,  afl^er  expressly  saying 
that  Capital  may  be  employed  productively  in  commerce,  that  is, 
in  exchange  or  transport,  says  that  money  produces  nothing,  to 
which  McCulloch  justly  replies,  that  money  is  productive  by 
fiacilitating  exchanges.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  Credit  produces 
profits  by  fiunlitating  exchanges  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  money 
does ;  hence  Credit  is  Productive  Capital  exactly  in  the  same  sense 
and  in  the  same  way  that  money  is.  What  the  ratio  of  Money  to 
Credit  in  commerce  is  may  perhaps  be  fidrly  gathered  ^m  the 
table  we  have  already  given,  in  whidi  it  appears  that  in  the  opera- 
tions of  a  great  commercial  house  in  London  only  £80,000  out  of 
one  million  received  were  in  specie,  and  only  £11,000  of  one 
million  paid — all  the  rest  of  this  great  movement  was  effected  by 
Credit.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  not  the 
usual  ratio  of  Credit  to  Money  in  commerce :  and  that  the  Profits 
obtained  by  the  employment  of  Credit  are  not  in  the  same  ratio. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  enormous  amount 
of  Credit  employed  to  put  Labour  in  motion,  which  we  shall 
consider  in  the  next  chapter,  we  see  how  utterly  futile  is  the 
dogma  laid  down  by  MiU  as  a  fundamental  proposition  of  Capi- 
tal, that  '^Industry  is  limited  by  Capital."  Unless  Credit  be 
admitted  to  be  Capital  this  doctrine  is  completely  erroneous ;  if 
Credit  be  admitted  to  be  Capital  then  it  may  be  nearer  the 
truth. 
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25.  The  Phydocrates  asserted  that  agricaltnral  labour  only  is 
prodnctiye  of  wealth,  because  the  earth  alone  produces  more  than 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  labourers. 

This  general  proposition,  however,  is  quite  inaccurate,  because 
we  have  seen  that  persons  cannot  live  upon  one  product  only, 
however  necessary  it  may  be.  It  is  upon  the  Value  of  their 
products,  f.  6.,  upon  the  things  they  can  get  in  exchange  for  them, 
that  they  live.  Now,  it  is  wholly  erroneous  to  say  that  under  all 
circumstances  agricultural  labour  is  productive.  In  many  cases 
the  Value  of  the  produce  does  not  repay  the  cost  of  production, 
and  therefore  such  labour  is  unproductive.  Agricultural  labour  is 
productive  only  when  the  Demand  for  the  produce  is  so  great  and 
the  Supply  so  limited,  that  the  Value  of  i^e  produce  exceeds  its 
cost  of  production.  Hence,  whether  agricultural  labour  is  pro- 
ductive or  not  entirely  depends  upon  the  great  general  law  of 
Demand  and  Supply. 

Some  writers,  seeing  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  agricultural 
is  the  only  kind  of  productive  labour,  deny  that  the  earth  pro- 
duces at  aU.  They  assert  that  labour  only  is  productive.  Thus, 
among  others.  Mill  says^ — **  The  only  productive  power  is  that  of 
labour." — "  The  only  productive  power  which  anywhere  exists,  is 
the  productive  power  of  labour,  implements,  and  materials." — ^^  In 
the  ultimate  analysis,  therefore,  labour  appears  to  be  the  only 
essential  of  production." 

So  again  ^ — **  The  cause  of  profit  is  that  labour  produces  more 
than  is  required  for  its  support." — ^**  The  reason  why  Capital  yields 
a  profit  is  because  food,  clothing,  materials,  and  tools  last  longer 
than  the  time  which  was  required  to  produce  them." — **  We  thus 
see  that  profit  arises,  not  firom  the  incident  of  the  exchange,  but 
flx>m  the  productive  power  of  labour." 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  doctrine  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  that  of  the  productive  power  of  agricultural 
labour.  No  man  can  live  upon  a  single  product  of  labour,  any 
more  than  upon  a  single  product  of  the  earth.  The  workman 
lives  upon  the  Valub  of  his  labour,  i.  e.,  upon  the  things  he  can 
get  in  exchange  for  it.  If  the  product  of  his  work  wUl  exchange 
for  nothing,  it  is  of  no  value,  and  his  labour  is  unproductive.  If 
the  products  of  labour  do  not  pay  for  their  cost,  that  labour  is 
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nnproductive,  just  as  agricultural  labour  is,  which  does  not  pay  for 
ite  cost.  A  shoemaker  may  fill  whole  shops  fall  of  boots  and 
shoes,  but  if  no  one  will  buy  them  they  have  no  value,  and  the 
labour  produces  no  profit.  Now,  Mill  would  make  this  laWr 
piodnctiye  and  give  a  profit  because  the  boots  and  shoes  produced 
are  more  than  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer. 
But  productive  labour  is,  as  we  have  before  explained,  labour  which 
produces  or  draws  forth  a  profit. 

It  may  be  that  in  a  Socialist  or  Communist  state  of  society 
where  the  members  labour  in  common,  and  the  products  are  dis- 
tributed to  each  by  public  authority,  an  exchange  is  not  necessary 
for  Profit.  But  in  an  Economic  state  of  society,  in  which  private 
property  prevails,  and  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  has 
been  much  developed,  so  that  producers  limit  their  products  to-  a 
single  article,  and  everything  else  they  want  is  obtained  by 
exdiange,  it  is  utterly  erroneous  to  say  that  Profit  does  not 
depend  on  the  "incident  of  exchange."  On  the  contrary,  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  "  incident  of  exchange."  If  a  producer 
cannot  exchange  away  his  product  for  something  else  it  has  no 
Value,  and  produces  no  Profit.  What  would  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
had  mountains  of  kelp,  pyramids  of  granite  stones,  forests  of 
timber,  warehouses  stuffed  with  calicos  and  silks,  granaries 
choking  with  com,  tuns  of  wine,  or  shops  full  of  books,  if  he 
could  not  exchange  them  away  for  something  else  ? — and  that 
something  else  is  his  profit. 

Few  persons  understand  what  unproductive  labour  is  so  feelingly 
as  authors.  An  author  may  devote  any  amomit  of  time  and 
labour  in  producing  a  work  of  the  highest  genius  and  merit.  The 
printed  books  last  much  longer  than  the  tools  and  implements  used 
in  producing  them.  Therefore,^  according  to  Mill,  the  labour  is 
productive,  and  the  capital  employed  in  them  yields  a  profit.  But 
if  an  inappreciative  world  refhses  to  buy  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
laid  before  them,  the  labour  is  unproductive — as  too  many  authors 
well  know. 

The  Tuscan  Father's  Comedy  Divine  has  long  outlived  the 
materials  used  in  its  production  ;  but  when  he  felt  the  shaft  from 
the  bow  of  exile,  and  found  how  bitter  is  the  taste  of  another's 
bread,  and  how  hard  the  way  up  and  down  another's  staircase,  his 
labour  certainly  produced  no  profit.  And  many  of  the  producers 
of  the  world's  highest  literary  treasures  could  tell  the  same  sad 
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story.  When  our  English  Dante  had  spent  years  of  labour  in 
telling  us  how  he  imagined  Paradise  was  Lost,  the  oommercial 
Value  of  his  labour  was  found  to  be  £5 — certainly  not  very  pro- 
ductiye.  When  Newton  had  discovered  the  Laws  which  govern 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  if  tested  by  oommercial  prin- 
ciples the  Value  of  his  labour  would  probably  have  been — 0. 
Pope,  Scott,  Byron,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  no  doubt 
acquired  vast  sums  by  their  literary  labours ;  but  the  reason  was 
— not  that  they  had  bestowed  more  labour  and  genius  on  their 
works  than  their  hapless  predecessors,  but  because  the  times  had 
changed,  and  there  was  an  immense  demand  for  their  works,  and 
therefore  they  were  profitable. 

Malthus  says  most  truly  ^  that  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  both 
the  advances  and  the  returns  of  the  capitalist  in  Value  and  not 
in  Quantity  :  a  principle  most  manifestly  true,  but  which  has 
been  lost  sight  of  both  by  the  Physiocrates  in  speaking  of  the 
productiveness  of  agricultural  labour,  and  by  Mill  in  speaking  of 
the  productiveness  of  labour  in  general,  and  by  Malthus  himself 
in  speaking  of  the  vineyard  of  Tokay. 

Whether  labour  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  is 
productive,  t.  e.,  profitable,  or  not,  depends  upon  exactly  the  same 
general  principle,  namely,  whether  the  Demand  for  the  product  is 
so  great,  and  its  Supply  so  limited,  that  its  Value  exceeds  its  Cost 
of  Production. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  great  fundamental  error  to  say 
that  Profit  does  not  arise  from  exchange.  No  doubt  in  some  few 
cases  an  exchange  is  not  necessary  to  profit — as  when  the  product 
itself  is  wanted.  But  in  all  other  cases,  where  persons  require 
other  things  than  what  they  obtain  by  their  own  labour,  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  Profit  does  not  arise  out  of  the  incident  of 
exchange ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  arise  only  out  of  an  exchange. 
Products  which  are  not  required,  and  cannot  be  ^changed,  are  not 
wealth,  and  have  no  Value :  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  an  ex- 
change that  they  become  wealth.  Hence  we  see  demonstrated  that 
great  fundamental  principle  which  we  have  so  often  inculcated, 
that  it  is  not  (he  Labour  of  the  Producer  that  constitutes  a  thing 
WeaUhi  but  the  Demand  of  the  Gonmmer.  All  Value  proceeds 
exclusively  from  Demand ;  and  all  Profit  arises  ftx)m  the  Value  of 
a  product  exceeding  its  Cost  of  Production. 

}  PrindpUi  of  FbUHcal  Eoonomy,  p,  263. 
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Hence,  abo.  Labour  may  be  prodactiTe,  t.  e.,  profitable,  which  is 
not  associated  with  any  material,  tools,  and  implements.  A  great 
actor  or  performer  earns  an  income  far  beyond  the  snm  necessary 
for  his  snpport,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital 
expended  in  his  training  and  edncation.  His  labour  is  therefore 
producHve,  because  its  Value  exceeds  its  Cost  of  Production. 

26.  Mill  says^ — "  In  short,  if  we  compare  the  price  paid  for 
labour  and  tools  with  what  that  labour  and  those  tools  vf'm  produce^ 
from  this  ratio  we  may  calculate  the  rate  of  profit." — **  Prom  this 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  ratio  between  the  wages  of  labour  and 
ihe  produce  of  that  labour  gives  the  rate  of  profit." 

It  is  surprising  that  Mill,  who  found  so  much  fault  with  speaking 
of  the  ratio  between  Demand  and  Supply — ^a  desire  and  a  quantity 
— should  not  perceive  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  ratio 
between  the  cost  of  the  product  and  the  product  itself.  Katio  is 
the  relation  of  like  quantities  with  respect  to  magnitude.  How 
can  there  be  a  ratio  between  a  sum  of  money  and  a  quarter  of 
com  ?  between  a  sum  of  money  and  a  horse  or  a  house  ?  To 
speak  of  a  ratio  betAveen  money  and  a  product  is  as  absurd  as  to 
say — If  a  sack  of  potatoes  cost  lOs.,  what  is  the  price  of  a  dozen 
of  champagne  ?  Evidently  we  must  compare  a  price  with  a  price. 
And  if  the  product  cannot  be  sold,  how  can  the  labour  be  pro- 
ductive ? 

Hence,  to  make  sense,  these  sentences  should  have  been  written 
— "  If  we  compare  the  price  paid  for  the  labour  and  tools  with  the 
price  which  the  product  of  these  labours  and  tools  will  produce 
[i>.,  draw  forth  or  exchange  for],"  and  "  the  ratio  between  the  wages, 
of  labour,  and  the  price  which  the  produce  of  that  labour  earns 
gives  the  ratio  of  profit,"  it  would  have  a  portion  of  truth, 
although  they  omit  the  time  as  a  necessary  element  of  the  defini- 
tion of  rate  of  profit.  But  if  we  rectify  these  sentences  in  this 
manner,  as  they  roust  be,  to  be  made  intelligible,  what  becomes  of 
Mill's  doctrine  that  profit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  incident  of 
exchange"? 

27.  It  is  thus  seen  how  erroneous  the  doctrine  is  that  labour 
only  is  productive,  «.  «.,  profitable.  It  has  been  shewn  that 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  labour  are  productive 

«  Ei$ajf$t  dtc.    Essay  IV. :  on  Profits  and  Interest. 
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under  exactly  the  same  circomstanoes,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Bnt  the  products  of  the  earth  themselves  have  in  many  cases  a 
Value,  without  any  labour  being  bestowed  on  them,  or  far  beyond 
any  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  We  have  seen 
this  in  the  case  of  minerals,  timber,  trees,  cattle,  kelp-shores,  &c. 

When  a  Colonial  Oovemment  leases  out  the  natural  pastures  of 
a  colony,  that  pasture  produces  them  a  revenue,  and  is  therefore 
prodiictwe  Capital  to  them.  Are  these  natural  pastures  the  product 
of  labour  ?  When  a  landlord  lete  out  plots  of  ground  on  building 
leases,  and  so  derives  an  annual  Profit  ^m  the  land  itself,  is  that 
land  the  produce  of  labour  ?  And  so  many  other  instances  might 
be  adduced  to  shew  the  complete  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  that 
all  Value  proceeds  from  labour;  and  that  all  Profits  are  the 
"  reward  of  abstinence." 

Hence  we  see  plainly  that  all  these  phenomena  are  reduced  to 
the  great  General  Equation  of  Economics  we  have  obtained. 
Demand  alone  is  the  origin  of  aU  Value :  and  the  value  of  any 
product  at  any  time  and  at  all  times  depends  exclusively  on  the 
Intensity  of  the  Demand  .and  the  Limitation  of  the  Supply :  that 
whether  labour  of  any  sort  is  productive  or  not  depends  purely 
on  its  Value  exceeding  its  Cost  of  Production :  and  that  the  Rate 
of  Profit  varies  directly  as  the  excess  of  the  Value  of  anything 
above  its  Cost  of  Production  and  inversely  as  the  Time  in  which 
it  is  made. 

Upon  Interest  and  Discount. 

38.  Having  considered  the  cases  of  Rent  and  Profits,  we  now 
oome  to  the  question  of  Interest.  When  a  man  employs  his 
own  capital  in  trade  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  is  entitled  to  retain 
for  his  own  use  aU  the  profits  resulting  from  such  operations, 
whether  those  profits  be  twenty  per  cent.,  one  hundred  per  cent, 
or  a  thousand  per  cent.  If  any  one  of  superior  powers  of 
invention  were  to  employ  his  capital  in  producing  a  machine,  which 
should  be  of  great  public  utility,  he  might  realise  immense  profits 
and  accumulate  a  splendid  fortune,  and  no  one  in  the  ordinary 
possession  of  their  senses  would  grudge  such  a  man  any  amount 
that  he  might  legitimately  make,  or  would  think  it  inherently 
^cked  of  him  to  gain  as  much  as  he  could ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  probably  be  applauded,  he  would  be  called  a  benefactor  to 
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his  oonntry,  and  his  name  woold  be  handed  down  with  honor  to 
posterity. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  persons  endowed  with  such 
powers  of  mind  and  habits  of  industry  as  would  tend  to  enrich 
themselres  and  benefit  their  country,  are  deficient  in  capital,  or 
means  of  setting  their  industry  in  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
often  happens  that  persons  who  possess  capital,  or  the  latent  power 
of  setting  their  energies  in  motion,  are  deficient  in  the  active 
qoalities  which  are  necessary  to  give  it  effect,  or  they  may  not 
have  the  necessity  or  inclination  to  do  so.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  manifestly  advautageous  to  all  parties,  and  the 
community  in  general,  that  those  who  have  skill  and  industry 
without  capital,  and  those  who  have  capital  without  skill  or  energy, 
should  meet  together  and  combine  their  respective  latent  qualities. 
Such  a  combination  would  produce  a  beneficial  result,  and  it  seems 
dear  that  each  party  should  have  the  profits  of  the  combined 
enterprise  in  some  previously  agreed  proportion.  Such  operations 
are  extremely  common,  and  there  are  two  methods  usually  adopted 
as  to  the  sharing  of  the  profits.  The  person  who  advances  the 
capital  may  either  agree  to  receive  a  certain  definite  proportion  of 
the  profits  realised,  or  he  may  stipulate  to  receive  a  certain  definite 
sum  in  proportion  to  the  capital  advanced.  In  the  former  case  he 
agrees  to  share  the  risk  of  there  being  no  profit  at  all,  or  he 
becomes  a  partner.  In  the  latter  case  he  restricts  his  share  to  a 
certain  amount  previously  defined,  however  large  the  profits  may 
be,  but  he  endeavours  to  shield  himself  from  any  loss  which  may 
arise ;  and  in  this  case  the  sum  he  receives  as  a  reward  or  hire  for 
the  use  of  his  capital  is  called  Interest. 

29.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  service  rendered  by  the 
capitalist  does  seem  to  be  entirely  a  subject  for  private  arrangement 
between  the  parties,  just  as  much  as  the  price  paid  for  any  other 
service ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  the  eye  of  common  sense  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  things  inherently  wicked  in  any  particular 
division  of  the  profits  they  may  agree  upon  between  themselves. 
The  service  rendered  by  lending  money  in  such  cases  may  vary  in 
intensity  according  to  circumstances,  just  as  any  other  service  may 
vary.  Nobody  thinks  it  wicked  for  a  man  to  make  1,000  per 
cent,  of  his  own  capital  if  he  can  do  so ;  nay,  those  who  do  so  are 
frequently  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind. 
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But  if  one  person  borrow  capital  fix)m  another,  and  give  him  a 
price  for  the  service  rendered,  or  a  share  of  the  profits  in  pro-' 
portion  to  the  capital  advanced,  it  appears  to  some  people  to  alter 
the  whole  nature  of  the  transaction.  While  a  return  of  30  per 
cent,  was  quite  an  ordinary  return  in  the  way  of  trade  for  man's 
own  capital,  they  thought  it  something  essentially  wicked  for  the 
person  who  advanced  the  capital  whereby  these  profits  were  made 
to  take  more  than  5  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  it.  The  above  is  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  nature  of  interest ;  and  there  certainly 
seems  no  imaginable  reason  why  such  a  contract  should  not  be  left 
to  the  private  arrangement  of  the  parties  themselves  as  other 
contracts  usually  are.  Yet  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  men 
seem  so  utterly  to  have  taken  leave  of  their  senses  as  on  that  of 
interest  and  usury.  Dante  punishes  usurers  worse  than  those  who 
denied  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  puts  a  whole  city  famous  for 
its  monetary  business  into  hell,  as  a  companion  to  the  cities  of  the 
plain.^  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  whether  the  nonsense  talked  by 
Dante,  or  the  nonsense  talked  by  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of  usuiy^ 
is  the  greater.  And  it  is  not  a  little  humiliating  to  think,  that 
within  the  last  forty  years  it  was  a  crime  punishable  by  law 
to  take  UHHre  than  5  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  in  any  case 
whatever,  and  that  the  usury  laws  were  only  partially  relaxed  then^ 
and  were  not  finally  abolished  till  1854.  And  in  the  most  modem 
works  on  Banking  published  in  France,  it  is  still  deemed  necessaiy 
to  retain  a  chapter  on  the  lawftdness  of  interest. 

80.  The  prejudice  against  the  imaginary  crime  of  usury  is  now 
so  completely  exterminated  in  this  country  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  trace  its  history.  But  as  it  still  prevails  in 
several  countries,  we  may  give  a  place  to  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  divine,  John  Calvin,  who  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  one 
of  the  first  persons  to  see  through  its  absurdity ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  he  anticipated  Bentham's  line  of  argument.^ 

On  the  question  of  the  lawftdness  of  usury  being  submitted  to 
him,  he  replied  that  it  is  not  entirely  condemned  in  any  part  of 
Scripture.  The  sense  of  the  precept  of  Christ  (Luke  vi.)  had 
been  perverted.    The  law  of  Moses  was  political,  and  not  to  be 

^  Inferno,  Canto  11.    The  assertion  of  the  lawfulness  of  nsnry  was  one  of 
the  articles  of  heresy  ehaiged  against  the  unfortunate  Alhigenaes. 

'  Epiatola:,  Rttponsa^  Geneva ^  1575,  p.  365. 
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stretched  beyond  what  men  and  equity  would  bear.  There  were, 
indeed,  certain  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
inTcighs  against  usury.  As  in  Psalm  iv.,  12,  he  describes  a 
wicked  city,  where  usury  was  practised  in  public.  But,  in  fact, 
the  Hebrew  word  mesjitfraud  in  general,  and  could  not  be  applied 
to  usury.  It  is  true  that  usury  was  mentioned  by  name,  by  the 
writer,  but  that  was  because  fraud  and  cTuelty  bo  often  accompanied 
it.  Ezekiel,  it  is  true,  goes  further  (xxii.,  12),  and  specifies  usury 
as  one  of  the  crimes  which  had  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  against 
Israel ;  but  he  uses  two  words,  one  of  which  means  usury,  and  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  signifies  to  devour,  and  the  other 
means  increase  or  addition. 

He  shews  that  the  Jewish  laws  and  poUty  were  adapted  to  the 
Jews  only,  and  that  modem  society  in  no  way  resembles  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  usury  was  f(»*bidden. 

He  treats  the  reasons  of  St.  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom  as  of  very 
slight  weight,  and  then  says : — 

**  Money  does  not  beget  money !  What  does  the  sea  ?  What 
does  a  house,  for  the  letting  of  which  I  receive  a  rent  ?  Does 
money  truly  grow  from  the  roof  and  walls  ?  But  the  land  also 
produces,  and  something  is  brought  from  the  sea  which  afterwards 
produces  (or  draws  forth;  Productign^)  money,  and  the  con- 
venience of  a  house  may  be4K)Ught  or  exchanged  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  If,  therefore,  more  profit  can  be  made  by  trading 
than  from  the  produce  of  any  farm,  is  he  who  has  let  some  barrep 
farm  to  an  agriculturist  to  be  allowed  to  receive  rent  and  profit, 
and  another  man  not  to  be  allowed  to  receive  profit  from  money  ? 
And  if  any  one  buys  a  farm  with  money,  does  not  that  money 
generate  money  every  year  ?  You  would  allow  that  the  profit  of  the 
merchant  comes  from  his  diligence  and  industry.  Who  doubts  that 
unemployed  money  is  useless  ?  Or  that  he  who  asks  a  loan  frt>ip 
me  does  not  intend  to  keep  it  idle  when  he  has  got  it  ?  Now,  in 
truth,  that  profit  does  not  arise  from  the  money,  but  from  the 
produce.  These  reasons,  therefore,  are  somewhat  subtle,  and  have 
some  plausibility ;  but  when  they  are  fully  weighed,  they  fail.  I 
therefore  conclude  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  usury  by  any  particu- 
lar passage  of  Scripture,  but  only  by  the  law  of  equity.  This  will 
be  clearer  by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  some  wealthy  man  with 
large  possessions  in  farms  and    rents,  but  not  much   money, 

»  Chap,  4,  §  33. 
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Suppose  another  man,  not  so  rich,  nor  of  snch  large  possessions 
as  the  first,  but  yet  haying  more  ready  money.  The  latter  being 
about  to  buy  a  farm  with  his  own  money,  is  asked  for  a  loan  by 
the  wealthier  man.  He  who  makes  the  loan  may  stipulate  for  a 
rent  for  his  money,  and  that  the  farm  shall  be  mortgaged  to  him 
until  the  principal  is  repaid;  but  until  it  is  repaid,  hcTwill  be 
content  with  the  profit  or  usury.  Why,  then,  shall  the  first  contract 
without  a  mortgage,  but  only  for  the  profit  of  the  money,  be 
condenmed,  when  the  much  harsher  one  of  the  annual  rent,  with 
a  mortgage  of  the  farm  is  approved  ?  And  what  else  is  it  than  to 
treat  God  like  a  child  when  we  judge  of  things  by  mere  words, 
and  not  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself?  As  if  virtue  and 
crimes  could  be  perceived  from  the  form  of  the  words !" 

No  one  can  but  admire  the  daring  good  sense  of  this  argument 
in  the  mouth  of  a  divine,  in  defence  of  what  was  then  considered 
one  of  the  worse  crimes  men  could  be  guilty  of,  and  be  amazed 
that  these  arguments  made  scarcely  any  impression,  even  in 
Protestant  England,  for  upwards  of  200  years ! 

81.  The  progress  of  just  legislation  on  this  subject  must 
always  be  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  via 
inertm  of  an  established  law  in  this  country,  where  no  great 
popular  passion  is  brought  to  bear  on  it,  even  where  no  great 
interests  are  enlisted  in  defending  it,  and  where  abstract  justice 
and  good  sense  are  not  made  a  popular  cry.  In  the  year  1691, 
Lock  published  his  '^  Obnsiderations  of  the  Consequences  of 
Lowering  the  Interest  of  Money,"  in  which  the  futility  of  the 
Usury  Laws  was  perfectly  demonstrated.  Smith  shewed  less  than 
his  usual  judgment  in  advocating  their  maintenance.  But  his 
doctrine  called  forth  the  letters  of  Bentham  upon  the  "  Defence 
of  Usury,"  as  splendid  examples  of  unanswerable  argument  as 
any  in  existence.  It  is  said  that  Smith  had  the  candour  to 
acknowledge  that  his  opinions  were  mistaken ;  but  they  remained 
uncancelled  in  the  Wealth  of  Natians.  The  most  eminent  writers 
had  pointed  out,  not  only  their  utter  futility  to  effect  their  purpose, 
but  their  highly  mischievous  effect  in  aggravating  the  evil  they 
were  intended  to  prevent.  The  experience  of  several  commercial 
crises  had  demonstrated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  law  attempting 
to  prevent  people  paying  more  than  5  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
money,  they  often  had  to  pay  50,  60,  or  70  per  cent,  by  the 
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methods  tliey  were  forced  to  adopt.  They  were  investigated  and 
condemned  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  Tet  it  was  only  in 
ihe  year  1833  that  the  first  breach  was  made  in  them^  by  ex- 
empting bills  which  had  not  more  than  three  months  to  nm  from 
their  operation,  and  by  temporary  extensions  and  prolongations 
most  other  contracts  were  taken  out  of  their  operation ;  but  it  was 
only  in  1854  that  they  were  finally  swept  away  from  the  Statute 
Book.  Thus,  from  the  period  of  their  total  demolition  in  argu- 
ment till  their  total  demoUtion  in  fact,  a  space  of  not  less  than 
161  years  elapsed.  Such  was  the  period  it  required  even  in  this 
commercial  country  to  abolish  laws  equal  in  absurdity  to  those  of 
witchcraft.* 

82.  Before  we  proceed  any  frirther  we  must  point  out  an 
extraordinary  confdsion  into  which  Mill  has  fallen  with  reference 
to  the  common  phrase  Value  of  Money* — "  It  is  unfortunate  that 
in  the  very  outset  of  the  subject  we  have  to  clear  from  our  path  a 
formidable  ambiguity  of  language.  The  Value  of  Money  is  to 
appearance  an  expression  as  precise^  as  free  from  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  as  any  in  science.  The  value  of  a  thing  is 
what  it  will  exchange  for :  the  value  of  money  is  what  money  will 
exchange  for :  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  If  prices  are  low, 
money  will  buy  much  of  other  things,  and  is  of  high  value ;  if 
prices  are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other  things,  and  is  of  low 
value.  The  value  of  money  is  inversely  as  general  prices :  felling 
as  they  rise,  and  rising  as  they  fall. 

^'But  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is  also  employed,  in  the 
current  language  of  commerce,  in  a  very  different  sense.  Money, 
which  is  BO  commonly  understood  as  the  synonyme  of  wealth,  is 
more  especially  the  term  in  use  to  denote  it  when  it  is  the  subject 
of  borrowing.  When  one  person  lends  to  another,  as  well  as 
when  he  pays  wages  or  rent  to  another,  what  he  transfers  is  not 
the  mere  money,  but  a  right  to  a  certain  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  to  be  selected  at  pleasure ;  the  lender  having  first 
bought  the  right  by  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital.  What 
he  really  lends  is  so  much  capital ;  the  money  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  transfer.    But  the  capital  usu£dly  passes  from  the  lender 

>  The  lad  trud  for  Witchcnlt  in  Great  Britain  took  place  in  1786,  the 
last  case  of  Usnry  in  our  law  books  was  in  1856. 

'  DrineipUs  of  Miiieal  Eoonomy^  B.  III.^  eh.  8,  §  1. 
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to  the  receiver  through  the  means  either  of  money,  or  of  an  order 
to  receive  money,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  in  money  that  the  capital 
is  commuted  and  estimated.  Hence  borrowing  capital  is  univer* 
sally  called  borrowing  money;  the  loan  market  is  called  the 
money  market :  those  who  have  their  capital  disposable  for  invest- 
ment or  loan  are  called  the  monied  class:  and  the  equivalent 
given  for  the  use  of  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  interest,  is  not 
only  called  the  interest  of  money,  but,  by  a  grosser  perversion  of 
terms,  the  value  of  money.  This  misapplication  of  language, 
assisted  by  some  fallacious  appearances  which  we  shall  notice  and 
clear  up  hereafter,  has  created  a  general  notion  among  persons  in 
business  that  the  Value  of  money,  meaning  the  rate  of  interest, 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Value  of  Money  in  its  proper 
sense,  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  circulating  medium. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  before  long :  at  present  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  by  Value  I  shall  always  mean  Exchange  Value,  and 
by  money  the  medium  of  exchange,  not  the  capital  which  is 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  through  that  medium." 

88.  The  reader  has  only  to  refer  to"a  previous  chapter,^  where 
we  have  shewn  that  in  Roman  Law,  Bights  are  expressly  declared 
to  be  Wealth  and  Merchandise,  and  what  we  have  said  under 
Price,  Interest,  and  Discount,^  to  see  that  the  sole  confusion  in  the 
case  has  been  created  by  Mill  himself.  Turgot  long  ago  observed 
that  the  expression  Value  of  Money  has  two  senses' — "  It  appears 
from  this  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  money  is  sold  or  is 
lent  in  return  for  annual  interest,  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
valuing  money  in  commerce. 

"  For  buying  and  selling,  a  certain  weight  of  money  represents 
a  certain  quantity  of  value  or  of  different  kinds  of  merchandise ; 
for  example,  an  ounce  of  money  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  com,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  days'  labour. 

^'  In  loans  and  in  the  conmierce  of  money,  a  capital  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  rent  equal  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital ;  and 
reciprocally,  an  annual  rent  represents  a  capital  equal  to  the 
amount  of  this  rent  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  accord- 
ing as  the  interest  is  higher  or  lower. 

*'  These  two  different  modes  of  valuation  have  less  relation,  and 
depend  less  upon  each  other  than  we  might  think  at  first  sight. 

»  Chap.  IV.,  %  9.  9  TWtf.,  §  24. 

'  8w  la  famuUion  et  la  distribution  des  richei9e$f  $  76. 
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**  Money  might  be  very  abimdant  in  ordinary  commerce  and 
hare  very  little  valne  in  it,  and  exchange  for  a  very  small  quantity 
of  commodities,  and  the  interest  of  money  might  be  at  the  same 
time  very  high." 

And  in  §  78,  he  says  that  in  the  yalne  of  money  compared  to 
commodities,  it  is  the  money  considered  as  metal  which  is  the 
object  of  valoation.  In  the  yaloation  of  the  interest  of  money,  it 
is  the  nse  of  the  money  during  a  certain  time  which  is  the  object 
of  yaloation. 

The  &ct  is  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Yalne  of 
money  may  be  estimated.  One  is  the  actual  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise or  debts  that  it  may  purchase  or  be  exchanged  for ;  and 
the  other  is  the  Profit  which  may  be  made  by  its  use  in  purchasing 
either  merchandise  or  debts. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  the  Value  of  Money  with  respect  to  com- 
modities, it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  quantity  of  commodities  it 
will  purchase ;  when  speaking  of  the  Value  of  Money  with  respect 
to  debts  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  Profits. 

Debt  being  a  saleable  commodity,  it  is  necessaiy,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  to  fix  upon  a  unit  of  debt  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  as  is  done  with  respect  to  every  other  commodity 
which  is  bought  and  sold.  The  unit  of  debt  commonly  used  is 
£100  payable  one  year  after  date.  If  a  sum  of  money  be  paid 
down  for  such  a  debt,  that  money  is  the  price  of  the  debt ;  and,  of 
course,  the  Value  of  Money  with  respect  to  debt  varies  exactly 
according  to  the  quantity  of  debt  it  will  purchase,  just  as  it  does 
in  respect  to  any  other  merchandise. 

There  are  two  ways  of  buying  and  selling  such  debt  in  com- 
merce. The  Profit  is  agreed  upon,  and  in  one  method  the  full 
sum  is  advanced,  and  in  exchange  for  that  there  is  received  the- 
Bight  to  demand  the  sum  together  with  the  Profit  at  the  end  of 
the  year.    In  this  case  the  Profit  is  called  Intebest. 

In  the  other  the  Profit  agreed  upon  is  retained  by  the  lender  at 
the  time  of  the  advance,  and  the  difference  is  paid  down,  and  the- 
lender,  in  exchange  for  it,  receives  the  Bight  to  demand  the  full 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this  method  the  Profit  is  called 
Discount. 

Thus,  if  the  unit  of  debt  to  be  bought  is  £100  and  the  Profit 


In  the  case  of  Interest  the  lender  pays  down  £100  and  in 
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exchange  for  it  receivefl  the  right  to  demand  £105  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  the  oaBe  of  DiBCoont  the  lender  pays  down  £95  and  reoeiyes 
in  exchange  the  Right  to  demand  £100  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Now,  in  commercial  usage  it  is  very  common  to  call  the  Prc^t, 
the  Yalae  of  Money ;  and  if  the  Profit  rose  from  3  to  6  per  cent., 
it  would  be  said  that  th^  Yalne  of  money  had  doubled,  because 
twice  as  much  Profit  would  be  made  by  its  use.  Now,  when  this 
is  clearly  explained,  it  is  eyident  that  there  is  no  confusion  at  all 
in  the  matter.  Traders  distinctly  understand  what  they  mean  by 
using  this  form  of  expression.  An  ambiguous  term  is  where  a 
word  denotes  different  things  in  nature  which  are  not  understood 
by  those  who  use  it ;  such  as  the  word  Loan  denotes  two  operations 
of  a  distinct  nature ;  and  this  difference  is  not  observed  by  those 
who  use  it,  and  who  consequently  deduce  very  erroneous  inferences 
from  such  use.  But  many  words  have  two  distinct  meanings  in 
the  same  science,  and  when  these  different  senses  are  clearly 
understood  by  those  who  cultivate  such  sciences,  such  terms  are 
not  ambiguous,  nor  is  there  any  concision.  Traders  perfectly 
understand  the  two  distinct  senses  in  which  the  term  Yalne  g£ 
Money  is  used,  and,  consequently,  among  them  there  is  no 
ambiguity  and  no  confusion — ^though  we  often  find  great  con- 
fusion among  writers  who  do  not  understand  commerce. 

In  different  points  of  view,  then,  the  term  Yalue  of  Money  is 
applied  to  the  Quantity  of  merchandise  of  any  sort  purchasable 
with  money ;  and  to  the  Pbofits  to  be  made  by  trading  with 
money :  and  when  this  is  clearly  understood  the  formula  we  have 
given  in  a  preceding  chapter  is  strictly  accurate — 

The  Yalue  of  Money  varies  inversely  as  Price,  and  dtrectty  aa 
Profits. 

84.  Of  the  two  methods  of  t3*ading  in  money,  Insurance  and 
other  Companies  which  make  advances  to  landowners  and  others 
adopt  the  method  of  Interest :  but  Bankers  invariably  adopt  the 
meUiod  of  Discount. 

Now,  as  by  interest  a  profit  of  £5  is  made  on  the  advance  of 
£100,  and  by  Discount  a  profit  of  £5  is  made  on  the  advance  of 
£95,  it  is  evident  that  Discount  is  more  profitable  than  Interest. 

So  long  as  the  Profits  are  moderate  the  difference  is  not 
very  material ;  but  when  the  Profits  become  high  the  difference 
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increases  in  an  enormous  ratio,  as  a  few  simple  examples  will 
shew. 

Suppose  a  money-lender  discounts  a  bill  at  20  per  cent.,  he 
adrances  £80,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  receives  £100 ;  and  the 
Profit  is  clearly  25  per  cent. 

If  he  discounts  a  bill  at  50  per  cent.,  he  advances  £50,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  receives  £100 ;  the  Profit  exactly  equals 
the  advance,  or  is  100  per  cent. 

Suppose  a  man  lent  £100  at  100  per  cent,  interest,  he  would 
receive  £200  at  the  end  of  the  year :  if  he  discounted  a  bill  at 
100  per  cent.,  he  would  advance  nothing,  and  receive  £100  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  that  is,  the  Profit  would  be  mfinite! 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  investigate  the 
mathematical  formulse  relating  to  Interest  and  Discount,  but  we 
may  give  a  table  shewing  the  difference  in  profit  made  by  these 
modes  of  trading — 

Table  shewing  the  Profits  per  cent,  and  per  annum  at 

Interest  and  Discount. 


Interest. 

Ditooant. 

Interest. 

Discount 

Interest. 

Discount. 

1 

1-010101 

6 

6-382968 

20 

25* 

u 

1-522832 

64 

6-951871 

30 

42-857142 

2 

2-040816 

7 

7-526881 

40 

66-666666 

21 

2-564102 

74 

8-108108 

50 

100- 

8 

3092783 

8 

8-695652 

60 

150- 

81 

8-626943 

84 

9-311475 

70 

233. 

4 

4-166666 

• 

9 

9-890109 

80 

400- 

4* 

4-701570 

94 

10-496132 

90 

900- 

5 

5-263157 

10 

11-111111 

100 

Infinite. 

5i 

5-820105 

15 

18-823529 

— 

A  consideration  of  this  table  will  shew  how  Bankers'  profits 
increase  when  discount  becomes  high ;  and  also  what  discounting 
a  biU  at  50  and  60  per  cent. — ^which  we  occasionally  hear  of  in 
courts  of  law — ^means. 
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85.  Snpposingy  howeyer,  the  rate  of  intereBt  to  be  firee  and 
unfettered,  as  it  now  is,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  the  considerations 
which  would  govern  it.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  interest  is 
always  a  part  of  the  profits  realised,  it  is  clear  that  the  first 
element  which  will  determine  it  will  be  the  expected  rate  of 
profit.  The  next  is  the  proportion  between  capital  and  the  demand 
for  it.  If  capital  be  very  scarce,  and  those  who  want  to  borrow 
it  numerous,  they,  of  course,  will  naturally  give  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  to  the  capitalists.  But  if  capital  be  abundant, 
and  those  who  want  to  borrow  it  be  fewer,  th^  capitalists  will  hare 
to  be  contented  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  profits,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  will  fall.  These  considerations  shew  at  once 
that  interest  conforms  to  the  rule  we  have  ab*eady  established 
for  prices,  for  the  profits  expected  to  be  realised  by  means  of 
the  capital  are  the  intensity  of  the  service  rendered;  and  the 
number  of  those  who  want  to  borrow  compared  to  the  quantity  of 
capital  to  be  lent,  represents  the  power  of  the  buyer  over  the 
seller.  Hence,  interest  varies  directly  aa  the  profits,  and  inversely 
as  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand. 

The  preceding  considerations  shew  that  the  Interest  of  money 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  Bent  paid  by  a  farmer  to  a  landlord. 
They  are  each  of  them  paid  out  of  the  profits  realised,  and  they 
are  the  hire  paid  by  the  borrower  for  the  use  of  trading  capital, 
and  they  generally  bear  some  proportion  to  the  profits,  but  what 
proportion  that  will  be,  is  modified  by  particular  circumstances  in 
each  case. 

These  considerations  contain  the  general  principles  which 
govern  interest  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but,  of  course,  in 
times  of  great  commercial  difficulty,  both  general  and  particular 
sums  are  paid  for  the  use  of  money  very  much  higher  than  the 
usual  rates,  which  are  also  called  interest;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  are  paid,  not  out  of  the  legitimate  profits  of 
business,  but  for  some  great  exigence,  as  for  the  use  of  sums  for 
a  short  time  to  stave  off  ruin,  or  other  penalties  which  may  attach 
to  a  trader  for  &iling  to  meet  his  engagements.  The  sums  paid 
in  such  abnormal  instances  are  not  &irly  to  be  called  interest.  It 
is  evident  that  interest  cannot  continue  for  any  time  to  exceed 
profits,  any  more  than  cost  of  production  can  continue  to  exceed 
value.  If  it  does,  the  supply  of  commodities  wiU  be  limited  until 
the  value  exceeds  the  cost :  so  if  interest  exceeds  profits  production 
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will  be  limited  until  the  profits  are  raised.  Hence,  the  most 
powerful  method  of  cnrbing  over-prodaction  is  to  raise  the  rate  of 
discaunt  so  as  to  annihilate  profits. 

36.  We  must  also  observe,  that  though  rent  and  interest  are 
analogous  in  their  nature,  so  far  as  they  are  each  the  remuneration 
paid  for  the  temporary  use  of  a  species  of  capital,  yet  they  proceed 
in  opposite  directions  in  the  progress  of  society,  the  reason  of 
which  is  very  obvious.  In  an  early  stage  of  society  land  is  very 
abundant,  and  food  is  very  abundant,  consequently  when  every  one 
can  buy  land  for  himself,  he  will  not  hire  any,  and  even  if  he 
does,  the  rent  must  be  very  low,  because  the  price  of  food  out  of 
which  rent  comes  is  very  low.  On  the  other  hand,  capital  or 
money  is  y&tj  scarce,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  as  well  as 
for  labour,  consequently  wages  and  interest  will  be  very  high. 
But  as  population  and  wealth  increase,  the  land  becomes  more 
scarce,  and  the  demand  for  food  increases,  which  raises  the  price 
of  food.  There  is  less  land  to  be  sold,  and  its  price  is  much 
higher,  consequently  many  persons  who  prefer  that  mode  of  life^ 
and  cannot  afford  to  buy  land,  are  obliged  to  hire  it  and  pay  rent 
for  it,  and  as  the  price  of  food  increases,  rent  increases  too.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  successive  generation  adds  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital;  the  number  of  persons  who  have  disposable 
capital  to  lend  increases,  and  this  naturally  diminishes  interest, 
more  especially  as  profits,  out  of  which  interest  is  paid,  also 
naturally  diminish  from  the  effects  of  competition.  The  fact  is, 
that  these  two  species  of  capital,  land  and  money,  are  subject  to 
inverse  conditions  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  demand  for 
land  increases  faster  than  the  supply,  the  supply  of  money 
increases  &ster  than  the  demand. 

These  are  the  causes  which  permanently  govern  the  market  rate 
of  interest  in  different  countries ;  but  in  the  same  country  the 
market  rates  of  different  species  of  securities  differ,  and  their 
rates  vary  from  time  to  time  according  to  circumstances ;  but  yet 
they  will  all  be  found  to  be  governed  by  one  general  rule. 

In  considering  the  question  we  have  hitherto  not  admitted  any 
idea  of  the  danger  of  the  security,  but  we  have  supposed  the 
investment  to  be  perfectly  safe ;  and  it  is  only  the  sum  paid  and 
received  for  the  use  of  the  money  under  a  fiill  sense  of  the  security 
of  the  investment  that  should  be  strictly  termed  interest.    But 
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almost  all  inyestments  are  sabject  to  more  or  less  risk,  and  the  snm 
received  mider  the  denomination  of  interest  must  include  two 
elements,  one  the  actnal  hire  for  the  money,  and  the  other  as  a 
preminm  of  insurance  on  the  risk,  and  just  as  this  risk  is  greater, 
so  must  the  premium  be  higher.  Interest  will  be  found  to  be 
exactly  analogous  to  rent  or  hire  described  in  Chapter  IV.,  §  32. 
It  was  there  seen  that  the  rent  or  hire  of  any  article  comprised 
two  elements,  one  the  profits  of  the  capital  invested  in  it,  the  other 
to  replace  the  deterioration  or  wear  and  tear  of  the  article  itself. 
Now,  bad  debts  and  losses  in  trade  may  be  considered  as  the 
deterioration  or  wear  and  tear  of  capital.  And  the  sum  paid  for 
the  use  of  money  in  a  particular  employment  must,  in  a  similar 
way,  comprehend  one  element  for  the  simple  profits,  and  the  other 
sufficient  to  cover  the  usual  losses  and  risks  of  that  mode  of 
investment.  If  one  business  is  more  hazardous  than  another,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  no  capitalist  will  lend  his  capital  to  that  em- 
ployment unless  he  receives  in  the  long  run  enough,  not  only  to 
give  the  profits  of  capital,  but  also  to  cover  the  losses  and  replace 
the  wear  and  tear,  or  deterioration,  of  capital.  Hence,  the  rate 
of  interest  will  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the  risk  of  the 
security,  and  hence  there  must  always  be  in  the  same  country,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  different  market  rate  of  interest  for  every 
investment  of  a  different  degree  of  security,  just  as  there  is 
always  a  different  rate  of  hire  or  rent  for  articles  of  di£ferent 
degrees  of  perishability.  But  these  different  rates  will  always 
rise  and  fall  together. 

87.  We  may  look  at  the  question  in  another  light.  Lending 
out  money  at  interest  may  be  regarded  as  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity,  to  last  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  according  to  the 
agreement  of  the  parties.  Hence,  in  purchasing  such  an  annuity, 
the  price  of  it  has  to  be  considered  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
price  of  anything  else.  Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  value  of 
the  annuity  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  its  certainty  of 
being  paid,  or  upon  its  security ;  and  if  there  be  one  species  of 
security  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
former  is  a  service  of  greater  intensity  than  the  latter,  and  must 
be  paid  for  accordingly.  Thus,  we  may  say,  that  a  person  who 
offers  to  take  money  at  interest  wants  to  sell  an  annuity  to  the 
lender  of  money,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  security  he  can  offer 
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is  good,  80  will  he  get  a  higher  price  for  it ;  8o  that  the  interest  of 
money  paid  by  the  borrower  will  be  jnst  in  proportion  to  the 
risk  nm.  Thus,  money  may  be  lent  to  merchants,  to  landowners, 
or  to  government.  Now,  merchants  are  always  subject  to  un- 
foreseen disasters,  not  only  from  their  own  speculations,  which 
may  turn  out  unfortunate,  but  they  are  usually  so  inyolved  with 
others  that  they  are  always  Uable  to  suffer  from  the  feults  or 
misfortunes  of  others ;  consequently  there  is  always  some  risk  in 
lending  them  money.  The  owner  of  land  is  exempt  from  many 
of  the  risks  a  merchant  is  exposed  to ;  he  is  not  generally  involved 
with  others  in  his  business,  but  his  prosperity  is  based  upon  the 
land  itself,  and,  as  bug  as  that  is  judiciously  managed,  it  gives 
ferth  a  sure  increase,  unless  under  the  effects  of  some  temporary 
dispensation  of  Providence.  Ck>nsequently  the  security  for  the 
payment  of  an  annuity  based  upon  the  increase  of  the  eaxth  is  far 
greater  than  one  which  is  liable  to  the  casualties  of  oonmierce.  A 
considerably  higher  price,  therefore,  will  generally  be  given  for  an 
annuity  whose  security  depends  upon  land  than  upon  commerce, 
that  is,  a  landowner  can  usually  borrow  on  cheaper  terms  than  a 
trader.  The  Government  of  this  country,  again,  is  considered  to 
be  more  secure  than  either  laud  or  conmierce ;  consequently,  by 
the  same  rule,  an  annuity  purchased  from  the  Government  should 
usually  cost  more  than  either  of  the  two  former  ones.  And  this 
exacdy  corresponds  with  the  fact ;  the  interest  obtained  by  invest* 
ing  money  in  the  funds  is  usually  lower  than  what  is  obtained 
either  frt>m  mortgage  on  land  or  on  mercantile  security. 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  that  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of 
tiie  money  always  includes  these  two  elements,  one  of  which  is  the 
fair  earnings  of  the  money  itself,  and  the  other  is  the  insurance  to 
cover  the  risk  of  the  loan  to  the  lender.  Each  of  these  varies  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  particular  person  to  whom  the 
money  is  lent,  and  the  total  effect  will  vary  accordingly,  and  it 
16  sometimes  not  easy  to  discriminate  the  effects  due  to  each 
separate  cause. 

These,  then,  are  the  circimistances  which  determine  the  rela* 
tive  market  rates  of  interest  on  different  species  of  security  in  any 
countiy  at  the  same  time.  If  the  rates  of  interest  be  observed  at 
anypi^cular  time,  the  difference  arises  solely  from  the  difference 
in  the  estimated  safety  of  the  species  of  security.  And  it  will 
alao  be  found,  that  if  the. rates  in  the  same  Bi)ecies  of  security. 
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vaiy,  it  is  because  there  is  more  danger  than  usual  in  the  par- 
ticular  security  offered  by  an  indiyidual.  Thus,  in  the  species  of 
security  offered  by  Goyemments,  which  are  usually  called  ftinds, 
the  price  of  an  annuity  of  £3  a  year  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment  is  seldom  much  under  £100,  while  no  one  would  give  more 
than  £30  or  £35  for  a  similar  one  from  the  dishonest  and 
bankrupt  Gtoyemment  of  Spain.  That  is,  the  English  Oovem- 
ment  can  borrow  money  at  little  more  than  three  per  cent.,  while 
the  Spanish  Government  can  scarcely  do  so  at  nine.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  every  one  of  the 
European  (rovemments,  and  the  prices  of  annuities  to  be  paid  by 
them  vary  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  honesty  or 
capacity  of  each  to  fulfil  its  agreements.  It  is  universally  true, 
that  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  annuities  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  market,  will  vary  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
estimated  security  of  each.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  if 
the  observation  be  made  at  different  times,  because  the  value  of 
money  itself  changes  from  time  to  time,  like  that  of  any  oth^ 
commodity,  and  accordingly  the  price  paid  for  its  use  will  vary 
according  to  that  value,  so  that  the  interest  received  from  the 
most  secure  species  of  investment  at  one  time,  may  exceed  that 
usually  paid  for  the  least  secure  species  at  another  time,  and  this 
difference  in  value  willlbe  caused  by  an  alteration  in  the  relation 
of  supply  and  demand,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
that  govern  price.  Thus,  when  commerce,  is  stagnant,  or  there  is 
a  superabundance  of  money  that  cannot  find  employment,  the 
competition  for  lending  it  increases,  and  the  power  of  the  bor- 
rower increases  over  each  lender.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
commerce  is  active,  there  are  more  persons  who  wish  to  borrow, 
and,  of  course,  the  price  wiU  rise  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  demand,  and  this  will  cause  a  nse  in  the  market  rate  of  all 
securities. 

When  this  general  change  takes  place  in  the  market  rate  of 
interest,  it  by  no  means  implies  that  the  securities  are  more 
dangerous  at  one^  period  than  another,  but  only  that  money  itself 
has  risen  in  value,  and  the  different  species  of  securities  will 
preserve  the  same  relative  differences  as  before. 

A  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  is  so  fiir  from  proving  the  safisty 
of  the  security  that  it  will  fr^uently  be  found  to  be  worst,  when 
interest  has  been  much  depressed  below  the  usual  rate.    Because 
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when  that  happens  all  sorts  of  wild  schemes  and  specnlations  are 

set  afloat,  partly  on  accoiint  of  the  nndne  facility  of  obtaining 

capital,  and  partly  becanse  when  interest  is  so  much  depressed 

there  are  so  many  persons  who  live  npon  the  interest  of  their 

money  who  become  so  distressed  by  the  diminntion  of  their 

incomes,  they  are  tempted  to  embark  in  all  sorts  of  hasardons 

schemes  whidi  promise  a  better  profit.    All  the  great  commercial 

crises  of  late  years  have  been  preceded  by  a  continaed  and  mmsnal 

depression  in  the  rate  of  interest.    On  the  other  hand,  when  it 

rifles  mnch  higher  than  nsnal  it  puts  a  stop  to  a  great  deal  of 

Intimate  business  in  a  manner  that  is  very  injnrions  to  the 

coontry.    It  is  clearly,  then,  most  for  the  public  advantage  that 

the  interest  of  money  should  neither  be  so  low  as  to  tempt  persons 

to  embark  in  dangerous  speculations,  nor  so  high  as  to  impede 

real  and  useful  industry. 

38.  The  expression,  Value  of  Money,  being  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  two  distinct  species  of  articles  in  commerce,  namely, 
the  ratio  which  a  given  quantity  of  money  bears  to  a  given 
quantity  of  commodities,  and  also  to  the  price  of  debts,  which  is 
measured  by  the  discount,  has  given  rise  to  some  considerations  of 
a  somewhat  subtle  nature,  which  we  must  endeavour  to  unravel. 
We  have  shewn  that  the  rate  of  interest,  or  discount,  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  debts  offered  for  sale,  compared  to  the 
quantity  of  capital  to  buy  them  with,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
exchangeable  relations  of  money  and  commodities  are  found  to  be 
inflnenced.  It  might  appear  therefore  at  first,  that  a  great 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  leads  to  a 
diminntion  of  the  value  of  money  with  respect  to  one  of  these 
articles  of  commerce,  should  also  necessarily  lead  to  a  diminution 
of  the  value  of  money  with  respect  to  the  other.  That  is  to  say, 
fer  instance,  if  the  value  of  money  were  so  diminished  with  respect 
to  commodities,  that  it  required  double  the  quantity  of  bullion  to 
purchase  any  given  commodities,  that  the  rate  of  interest  or 
diaooont  ought  to  fall  to  one  half.  And  conversely,  that  if  there 
was  such  an  increase  of  capital  that  the  value  of  money  dimin- 
iahed  so  mnch  in  purchasing  debts,  that  the  rate  of  interest,  or 
difloount,  fell  to  one  half,  that  therefore  the  quantity  of  buUiom 
oeoesaary  to  purchase  commodities  should  be  doubled.  It  would* 
appear  that  sach  an  idea  that  the  value  of  money  should  diminish 
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to  one  half  with  respect  to  oommodities  and  remain  the  same  with 
respect  to  discount,  was  paradoxical,  and  self-contradictory. 

Accordingly  Adam  Smith  says^  that  seyeral  eminent  writers  have 
maintained  that  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silrer  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  South  American  mines  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Those  metals,  they  say,  having  become  of 
less  value  (t.  e.,  of  less  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  com- 
modities) themselves,  the  use  of  any  particular  portion  of  them 
became  of  less  value  too,  and  consequently  the  price  which  should 
be  paid  for  it.  Adam  Smith  says — "  The  following  very  short 
and  plain  argument,  however,  may  serve  to  explain  more  distinctly 
the  £Edlacy  which  seems  to  have  misled  those  gentlemen.  Before 
the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  ten  per  cent  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  rate  of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  It  has  since  that  time  in  different  countries  sunk  to  six, 
five,  four,  and  three  per  cent.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  every  par- 
ticular country,  the  value  of  silver  has  sunk  precisely  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  that  in  those  countries,  for  example,  where  interest 
has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent,  the  same  quantity  of 
silver  can  now  purchase  just  half  the  quantity  of  goods  which  it 
could  have  purchased  before.  This  supposition  will  not,  I  believe, 
be  found  any  where  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  is  the  most 
fevorable  to  the  t>pinion  which  we  are  going  to  examine,  and  even 
upon  this  supposition  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  lowering  of 
the  value  of  silver  could  have  the  smallest  tendency  to  lower  the 
rate  of  interest.  If  a  hundred  pounds  are  in  those  countries  now 
of  no  more  value  than  fifty  pounds  were  then,  ten  pounds  must 
now  be  of  no  more  value  than  five  pounds  were  then.  Whatever 
were  the  causes  which  lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  same 
must  necessarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  interest,  and  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  proportion  between  the  value  of  the 
capital  and. that  of  the  interest  must  have  remained  the  same 
though  the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  altering  the  rate,  on 
the  contrary,  the  proportion  between  those  two  ^'alues  is  necessarily 
altered.  If  a  hundred  pounds  are  worth  now  no  more  than  fifty 
were  then,  five  pounds  can  be  worth  no  more  than  two  pounds  ten 
shillings  were  then.  By  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  therefore, 
fix>m  ten  to  five  per  -cent,  we  give  for  the  use  of  a  capital  which  is 

«   Wealth  of  NoHoni,  B,  IL,  tk,  4. 
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fiopposed  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  its  former  yalae,  an  interest 
which  is  equal  to  one  fonrth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former 
interest."  The  fact  is  simply  this,  that  the  interest  comprehends 
two  elements,  one  part  of  ttie  profits  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money, 
the  other  as  insurance  for  the  risk  of  loss.  Now,  no  diminution  in 
the  value  of  money  with  respect  to  commodities  can  make  the 
^htest  difference  in  respect  to  these  two  elements.  Whatever 
the  quantity  of  goods  be,  more  or  less,  that  £100  will  purchase, 
the  part  of  the  profits  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money  will  still  be 
the  proportion  of  the  £100.  Nor  can  any  alteration  in  the  value 
of  money  have  the  slightest  effect  in  influencing  the  risk  of  the 
transaction.  Whether  the  usual  price  of  goods  be  £100  or  £50,  it 
can  make  no  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  profits  agreed  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  £100,  nor  in  the  risk,  consequently  it  can  have 
no  influence  whatever  on  the  rate  of  interest.  The  evident  proof  of 
this  is,  that  in  America,  where,  of  course,  money  has  diminished 
in  value  with  respect  to  commodities  just  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  10  per  cent,  is  quite  a  common  rate  of  discount  for  the  best 
mercantile  paper.  In  California,  where  bullion  was  almost  a 
drug,  during  the  six  years  ending  1856,  interest  varied  from  1^ 
to  2  and  3  per  cent,  per  month,  or  from  18  to  24  and  36  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Hume  also  observes  the  same  thing  ^ — '^  Nothing  is  esteemed  a 
more  certain  sign  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  any  nation  than 
the  lowness  of  interest :  and  with  reason,  though  I  believe  the 
cause  is  somewhat  different  from  what  is  commonly  apprehended. 
Lowness  of  interest  is  commonly  ascribed  to  plenty  of  money. 
But  money,  however  plenty,  has  no  other  effect,  if  fixed^  than  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour.  Silver  is  more  common  ilian  gold,  and 
therefore  you  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  the  same 
commodities.  But  do  you  pay  less  interest  for  it  ?  Interest  in 
Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10  jmt  cmL^  in  Portugal  at  6,  though 
these  places,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  prices  of  everything, 
abound  more  in  gold  and  silver  than  either  London  or  Amsterdam. 

'^  Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once,  and  one 
and  twenty  shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of  every  guinea, 
would  money  be  more  plentiftil,  or  interest  lower?  No  surely: 
we  should  only  use  silver  instead  of  gold.  Were  gold  rendered  as 
oonunon  as  silver,  and  silver  as  common  as  copper,  would  money 
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be  more  plentiful,  or  interest  lower  ?  We  may  assnredly  give  the 
same  answer.  Onr  shillings  would  then  be  yellow,  and  onr  half- 
pence white ;  and  we  should  have  no  guineas.  No  other  difierenoe 
would  ever  be  obeerred ;  no  alteration  on  commerce,  manufactures, 
nayigation,  or  interest ;  unless  we  imagine  that  the  colour  of  the 
metal  is  of  any  consequence. 

'^  Now,  what  is  so  yisible  in  these  greater  yariations  of  scarcity 
or  abundance  in  the  precious  metals  must  hold  in  all  inferior 
changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silyer  fifteen  tunes 
makes  no  difference,  much  less  can  the  doubling  or  tripling  them. 
All  augmentation  has  no  other  efiPect  than  to  heighten  the  prioe  of 
labour  and  commodities:  and  eyen  this  yariation  is  little  more 
than  that  of  a  name.  In  the  progress  towards  these  changes,  the 
augmentation  may  haye  some  influence  by  exciting  industry,  but 
after  the  prices  are  settled,  suitably  to  the  new  abundance  of  gold 
and  silyer,  it  has  no  manner  of  influence. 

'^An  effect  alwayfi  holds  proportion  with  its  cause.  Prices 
haye  risen  near  four  times  since  the  disooyeiy  of  the  Indies:  and 
it  is  probable  gold  and  silyer  haye  multiplied  much  more.  But 
interest  hoe  not  faUen  much  above  half.  The  rate  of  interest 
therefore  ( I)  is  not  deriyed  firom  the  quantity  of  the  predous 
metals. 

'^  Money  haying  chiefly  a  fictitious  yalue,  the  greater  or  less 
plenty  of  it  is  of  no  consequence,  if  we  consider  a  nation  within 
itself :  and  the  quantity  of  specie,  when  once  fixed,  though  eyer 
so  large,  has  no  other  effect  than  to  oblige  eyery  one  to  tell  out  a 
greater  number  of  those  shining  bits  of  metal  for  clothes,  fbmi- 
ture,  or  equipage,  without  increasing  any  one  conyenience  of  life. 
If  a  man  borrow  money  to  build  a  house,  he  then  carries  home  a 
greater  load :  because  tJie  stone,  timber,  lead,  glass,  &c.,  with  the 
labour  of  the  masons  and  carpenters,  are  represented  by  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  silyer.  But  as  these  metals  are  considered 
chiefly  as  representations,  there  can  no  alteration  arise  fix>m  their 
bulk  or  quantity,  their  weight  or  colour,  either  upon  their  real 
value  or  their  interest.  The  same  interest,  in  all  cases,  bears  the 
aame  proportion  of  the  sum.  And  if  you  lent  me  so  much  labour 
and  so  many  commodities,  by  receiving  flye  per  cent,  you  always 
receive  proportional  labour  and  commodities,  however  represented* 
whether  by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether  by  a  pound  or  an  ounce. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  M  or  rise  of 
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inteiest  in  the  greater  or  lew  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  is 
fixed  in  any  nation. 

**  High  interest  arises  from  three  circumstances :  a  great  demand 
for  borrowing,  little  riches  to  supply  that  demand,  and  great  profits 
arising  fix)m  commerce :  and  the  circumstances  are  a  clear  proof 
of  the  small  adyanoe  of  commerce  and  industry,  not  of  the 
Bcardty  of  gold  and  silver.  Low  interest,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeds  fh>m  the  Ihree  opposite  circumstances :  a  small  demand 
for  borrowing;  great  riches  to  supply  that  demand;  and  small 
profits  arising  from  commerce:  and  these  circumstances  are  all 
connected  together,  and  proceed  from  the  increase  of  industry  and 
commerce,  not  of  gold  and  sUver." 

We  see  in  the  above  extract  that  Hume  is  not  consistent  with 
himself.  He  first  asserts  that  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  rate  of  interest,  aud  he  then  admits  that 
the  rate  of  interest  had  fallen  one  half  since  the  discoveries  in 
America :  and  afterwards  he  expressly  admits  that  the  abundance 
of  riches  to  supply  the  demand  for  borrowing  lowers  the  rate  of 
interest. 

89.  As,  then,  it  is  unquestionably  certain  that  a  diminution  in 
the  value  of  money,  both  with  respect  to  debts  and  commodities, 
may  be  caused  by  an  increase  of  capital  or  money,  it  becomes  a 
very  important  and  a  rather  subtle  question,  to  determine  under 
what  circumstances  either  or  both  of  these  results  is  produced. 
And  it  is  a  question  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  abundance  of  the  Australian  aud  Califoniian  gold  fields  would 
lead  many  persons  to  expect  a  similar  alteration  of  value  as  took 
^aoe  at  the  discovery  of  America. 

We  do  not  speak  of  Australia  and  Galifomia  themselves,  where 
gold  was  a  positive  drug  for  some  time,  but  of  the  effects  which 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  old  established  countries  of  Europe.  It 
IB  evident  that  as  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  is  capable 
(^  acting  on  its  value,  both  with  regard  to  debts  and  commodities, 
its  first  efPects  will  be  manifested  in  respect  of  that  on  which  it  first 
acts.  Now,  under  the  artificial  system  of  the  currency  produced 
by  modem  banking,  the  supplies  of  gold  invariably  find  tiieir  way 
into  banks  in  the  first  instance.  And  the  business  of  banking,  as 
we  have  seen,  consists  in  buying  debts  in  a  peculiar  way.  Now, 
the  banks  having  an  unusual  quantity  of  money  lodged  with  them, 
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are  of  oourse  eager  to  employ  it  profitably,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
they  lower  the  rate  of  disooanty  i.  e,,  they  give  a  higher  price  for 
deto.  Now,  though  a  bill  of  exchange  in  ita  proper  sense  always 
represents  a  past  operation,  yet  they  are  brought  for  sale  to  bankers 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  ftuids  to  employ  in  a  future  operation.  Now, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  any  part  of  the  rate  of  discount  which 
may  be  due  to  the.  risk,  a  high  rate  of  discount  is  a  proof  and  a 
sign  of  the  activity  of  enterprise.  And  whenever  the  high  rate  of 
discount  arises  from  the  activity  of  enterprise,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  certainty  that  there  is  abundance  of  enterprise  ready  to  start 
into  existence,  and  which  is  only  curbed  by  the  high  rate  of  dia- 
count.  As  soon  as  the  rate  of  discount  is  lowered,  this  enterprise 
is  called  into  existence,  and  new  operations  of  all  kinds  are  com- 
menced ;  and  as  the  increase  of  operations  just  corresponds  to  the 
increase  of  capital,  no  diminution  in  the  value  of  money,  with 
respect  to  commodities,  takes  place,  though  it  does  with  respect  to 
debts.  An  example  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say  occurred  in  the 
year  1844,  when  from  various  circumstances  an  unusual  quantity 
of  capital  was  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  the  rate 
of  discount  fell  to  two  per  cent.,  but  no  increase  in  the  prices  of 
goods  generally  took  place ;  that  is,  there  was  a  great  diminution 
in  the  value  of  money  with  respect  to  debts,  but  no  diminution  im 
its  value  with  respect  to  commodities. 

40.  But  however  enterprising  the  country  may  be,  there  is  a 
limit  to  its  enterprise,  and  as  soon  as  that  limit  is  reached,  an 
increased  quantity  of  money  can  lead  to  no  fresh  enterprise ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  very  manifest.  The  quantity  of  money 
being  continually  added  generates  no  fresh  enterprise,,  is  forced 
into  the  previously  existing  channel  of  circulation,  as  it  is  called, 
and  having  no  fresh  work  to  do,  it  merely  requires  a  greater 
quantity  of  money  to  do  the  same  work  that  a  less  quantity  did 
before.  That  is  to  say,  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  money  with 
respect  to  commodities  takes  place.  One  hundred  pounds  perhaps 
will  now  only  do  the  same  work  that  fifty  did  before,  a  permanent 
alteration  takes  place  in  the  exchangeable  relations  of  bullion  and 
commodities,  and  the  rats  of  mierest  will  spring  hack  to  its  former 
level  Because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  interest  is  always 
a  definite  portion  of  the  profits.  And  the  ratio  of  £5  to  £100 
must  always  be  the  same,  whatever  quantity  of  goods  that  £100 
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will  purchase^  be  it  much  or  little.  We  therefore  obtain  this 
fdndamental  law  of  the  effect  of  the  increaBe  of  the  quantity  of 
money :  T?i(U  as  long  as  the  increase  of  the  qtumtUy  of  capital 
affects  the  value  of  money  toUh  respect  to  debts,  it  has  no  effect  on 
its  value  with  respect  to  commodities:  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
affect  its  value  with  respect  to  commodities  it  ceases  to  affect  its 
value  with  respect  to  debts.  We  have  illustrated  the  first  part 
of  this  proposition  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  England  in 
1844,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  it,  we  may  take 
the  cases  of  California  and  Australia,  where  the  exchangeable 
relation  of  bullion  and  commodities  were  so  very  different  from 
England,  yet  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  much  higher. 

41.  Hume  says^ — ^'^Nor  is  the  case  different  with  regard  to 
the  second  circumstance  which  we  propose  to  consider,  namely,  the 
great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This  effect  also 
depends  on  the  habits  and  ways  of  liying  of  the  people,  not  on 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to  have  in  any  State  a 
great  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not  suj£cient  nor  requisite  that  there 
be  great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  only  requisite 
that  the  property  or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the 
State,  whether  great  or  small,  should  be  collected  in  particular 
hands,  so  as  to  form  considerable  sums,  or  compose  a  great  moneyed 
interest.  This  begets  a  number  of  lenders,  and  sinks  the  rate  of 
usury;  and  this  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  depends  not  on  the 
quantity  of  specie,  but  on  particular  manners  and  customs,  which 
make  tiie  specie  gather  into  separate  sums  or  masses  of  con- 
siderable yalue." 

In  this  extract  Hume  has  touched  the  right  point.  It  depends 
on  the  mcmner  in  which  money  is  used  whether  it  produces  a  &11 
in  the  rate  of  interest  or  not.  He  himself  in  this  essay  quotes 
Oarcilasso  de  la  Yaga  as  saying  that  interest  in  Spain  fell  nearly 
a  half  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  fact  is  that  both  these  phenomena — a  raising  of  the  price 
of  oonmiodities,  and  a  raising  of  the  price  of  debts,  t .  e.,  a  lowering 
of  the  Bate  of  Interest,  are  examples  of  the  great  General  Law  of 
Economics,  An  increased  quantity  of  money  may  be  used  in  two 
distinct  ways — either  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  or  in  the 
pTirchase  of  debts.     If  it  is  entirely  used  in  the  purchase  of 
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oommoditieSy  and  ihey  are  not  increased  in  a  similar  ratio,  the  only 
effect  can  be  a  general  rise  of  prices ;  and  no  change  can  take 
place  in  the  rate  of  interest :  bnt  if  the  increased  quantity  of 
money  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  debts,  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
inevitable  effect  will  be  a  raising  of  the  price  of  debts,  i.  $.,  a 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  as  commercial  debts  are 
usually  created  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of 
commodities,  such  a  use  of  money  does  call  an  increased  quantity 
of  commodities  into  existence ;  and,  consequently,  no  change  in 
the  yalue  of  money  with  respect  to  them  need  occur. 

And,  of  course,  if  the  increased  quantity  of  money  be  used 
partly  to  purchase  commodities,  and  partly  to  purchase  debts,  both 
effects  will  be  produced :  the  price  both  of  commodities  and  debts 
will  be  raised;  neither  however  so  much  as  if  the  increased 
quantity  of  money  were  used  exclusively  in  either  way.  There- 
fore the  prices  of  commodities  will  be  raised  and  the  rate  of 
interest  will  be  lowered.  And  this  is  exactly  what  did  happen 
after  the  discovery  of  America.  Hume  and  many  other  writers 
have  observed  that  though  the  prices  of  all  things  rose  greatly,  they 
did  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  increased  quantity  of  money. 
Smith  and  Hume  also  say  that  numerous  writers  observed  that  the 
rate  of  interest  also  fell  very  considerably.  The  reason  of  these 
two  effects  is  perfectly  plain.  Part  of  the  increased  quantity  of 
money  was  used  to  purchase  commodities  directly,  and  part  was 
used  to  purchase  debts ;  and  consequently  the  price  of  both  was 
raised;  that  is,  the  price  of  commodities  rose  and  the  rate  9f 
interest  fell. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  shewn  by  the  immense  raising  of 
the  price  of  debts,  i.  e.,  lowering  the  rate  of  discount,  the  im- 
mensely increased  production  of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
alight  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  effected  by  the  institution  of  Banks.  We  have  in  a 
previous  chapter  fdlly  exhibited  the  mechanism  of  banking ;  and 
shewn  how  utterly  erroneous  is  the  common  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  banking. — that  it  is  merely  lending  out  money  collected 
from  the  community :  though  even  if  it  were  confined  to  that, 
it  would  greatly  reduce  the  rate  of  discount.  But  we  have  shewn 
that  all  banking  in  this  country  consists  in  the  creation  of  Credit, 
several  times  exceeding  the  quantity  of  money  deposited.  This 
increased  quantity  of  Credit  produces  all  the  effects  of  an  increased 
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qnantity  of  money  in  aiding  in  the  prodnction  of  commoditdes,  as 
well  as  in  lowering  tiie  rate  of  disooont.  And  it  is  precisely 
becanse  these  creations  of  credit  are  mainly  nsed  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  commodities,  that  they  have  piodnced,  oomparatiyely 
speaking,  so  little  effect  on  prices.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in 
the  form  of  banking  deposits  alone  in  England  Credit  has  been 
created  to  the  amount  of  £800,000,000;  and  this  produces 
exactly  the  same  effects  as  so  much  money. 

Thus  we  see  how  bankers  can  exist  with  such  yery  low  profits. 
Ordinary  traders  often  make  profits  at  the  rate  of  seyeral  thousand 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  no  one  complains :  and  Oie  reason  is 
that  they  deal  with  their  own  capital  and  on  oomparatiyely  smaQ 
amounts. 

But  a  banker's  own  capital  is  but  a  yery  small  part  of  what  he 
trades  with.  He  opens  a  shop  for  the  purpose  of  buying  other 
people's  capital,  either  with  a  simple  promise  to  pay,  which  costs 
nothing,  or  sometimes  with  a  promise  to  pay  a  moderate  interest. 
Haying  collected  this  basis  of  bullion,  he  then  offers  to  buy  com- 
mercial debts :  and  he  also  buys  these  with  a  simple  promise  to 
pay — ^his  own  credit — ^which  costs  him  nothing,  bnt  for  which  he 
charges  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  money.  By  this  means  he 
is  enabled  for  all  practical  purposes  to  multiply  the  money  in  his 
keeping  seyeral  times ;  and  he  is  enabled  to  giye  a  higher  price  for 
the  debts  he  buys.  And  when  many  bankers  carry  on  ^e  same 
kind  of  business  simultaneously,  they,  of  course,  bid  against  one 
another,  and  this  raises  the  price  of  debts,  t .  e.,  lowers  the  rate  of 
discount,  exactly  as  an  equal  quantity  of  money  would  do.  This^ 
then,  shews  how  erroneous  is  the  absolute  doctrine  that  an  increase 
of  money  cannot  lower  the  rate  of  interest :  and  also  when  Mill 
says^ — ^  The  rate  of  interest,  then,  depends  essentially  and  per- 
manently, on  the  comparatiye  amount  of  real  capital  offered 
and  demanded  in  the  way  of  loan " — such  a  doctrine  is  utterly 
unintelligible  unless  credit  be  admitted  to  be  Capital ;  because  all 
banking  loans  are  new  creations  of  credit,  and  it  is  this  enormous 
creation  of  credit  which  has  brought  the  rate  of  discount  so  low  in 
this  country. 

42.    To  appreciate  more  fully  the  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest  which  the  modem  system  of  banking  has  effected,  we  haye 
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only  to  consider  the  usual  rates  which  prevailed  before  the  in* 
vention  of  the  systeniy  aud  which  still  prevail  when  transactions 
are  in  actual  money. 

At  Athens,  Solon,  after  his  great  measure  of  the  Seisachtheia, 
with  a  sagacity  which  was  23  centuries  in  advance  of  the  human 
race,  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  left  interest  absolutely 
free,  and  we  find  that  it  varied  &om  12  to  36  per  cent.  We  may 
consider  that  18  per  cent,  was  about  the  medium  rate,  as  in  the  only 
case  in  which  it  was  fixed  by  law — ^in  that  of  a  husband  who 
repudiated  his  wife^  and  refused  to  restore  her  dowry — it  was  fixed 
at  that  rate.^  Is8BUS  says  ^  that  Stratocles  had  lent  out  40  min» 
at  interest  at  9  oboli  per  mina  per  month,  which  is  18  per  cent : 
and  Timarchus  borrowed  at  the  same  rate.'  iBschines  Socraticns 
borrowed  money  at  36  per  cent.  &om  a  banker  to  set  up  a  per- 
fumery shop,  but  finding  it  did  not  pay  at  that  rate,  obtained  the 
sum  &om  another  person  at  18  per  cent.^  The  Gazomenians, 
owing  their  troops  20  talents,  paid  them  4  talents  as  interest,  or 
20  per  cent.^  At  Corcyra,  about  300  B.O.,  the  Stete  ordered  some 
funds  to  be  invested  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  month,  or  24 
per  cent,  per  annum,  on  perfect  securi^.  Niebuhr  says*  Uiat  18 
per  cent,  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  in  the  Levant  at  the  present 
day. 

At  Bome  interest  does  not  at  first  appear  to  have  been  regulated 
by  law,  but  the  debts  of  the  common  people  having  given  rise  to 
much  discord  and  sedition,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  law  of  debt,  interest  was  limited  by  the  Code  of  the 
XII.  tables  to  undarium  fanu%.'^  The  meaning  of  this  term  has 
given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned,  but 
Niebuhr  and  Walther  agree  that  it  means  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
All  persons  who  took  interest  beyond  this  were  obliged  to  restore 
it  fourfold ;  a  thief  was  obliged  to  return  double  what  he  had 
stolen.^  In  408  legal  interest  was  reduced  to  one  half,  and  in  413 
it  was  abolished  altogether.  And  in  430,  in  consequence  of  a 
creditor  having  abused  his  rights,  imprisonment  for  debt  waa 
abolished*  except  by  the  sentence  of  a  court. 

Afterwards,  but  at  what  time  does  not  distinctly  appear,  tmU- 
sinus  iisarm  was  established  as  the  legal  rate.    Niebuhr  supposes 

>  DemMihemt^  e,  NetBraiHy  p.  1862.  *  Supra  Hagnia  hered,,  p  293. 

*  u&dU'n«f ,  e.  Timardkj  p,  127.  «  LyiUu  frag,  m  AiktnauB^  L  IS. 
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tiliis  was  a  foreign  rate  first  adopted  by  Sylla.^  Centesma  usura 
was  the  same  as  asses  usura,  or  one  per  cent  per  month,  or  12  per 
cent,  per  annum.  And  this  continued  to  be  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  np  to  Justinian,  who  reduced  it  one  half.  Yerres  is  said  to 
haye  lent  the  public  money  on  his  own  account  to  the  pudlicani  in 
Kcily  at  bnue  emiesma,  or  24  per  cent. ;  and  Cicero  says  that  the 
wealthy  Romans  lent  money  at  48  per  cent,  in  the  Greek  provinces. 
Smith  sneers  at  the  virtuous  Brutus  for  lending  money  at  48  per 
cent,  in  Cyprus. 

Fufidius  exacted  quinas  usuras^  or  60  per  cent,  firom  his  repro- 
bate clients,'  and  Juvenal^  speaks  of  a  man  who  offered  triple 
usury,  or  86  per  cent.,  but  could  find  no  one  to  lend  him  ^at  that 
rate. 

43.  The  Mosaic  interdict  of  usury  was  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  tlie  rulers  of  the  Christian  church.  Money-lenders,  never  a 
very  popular  class  anywhere,  were  laid  under  the  Divine  curse ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  Jews 
had  become  the  great  money-lenders  of  Christendom.  As  the 
Jews  had  no  hopes  for  the  future,  another  sin,  more  or  less,  could 
not  influence  their  destiny.  While,  therefore,  usury  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  Christians,  the  Jews  were  not  molested,  and  firom  that 
era  we  may  date  the  strong  bias  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  this 
species  of  trading,  which  was  further  strengthened  and  aggravated 
by  the  subsequent  treatment  they  received  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  When  it  was  further  discovered  that  the  prince  of  the 
pagan  philosophers  concurred  with  the  Divine  legislator  in  cchi- 
demning  interest  on  loans  of  money,  it  became  a  settled  dogma, 
just  as  certain  as  the  stability  of  iihe  earth,  that  any  Christian  who 
lent  out  money  at  interest  cut  off  &om  himself  all  hopes  of  final 
salvation.  The  irresistible  temptation  of  profit,  however,  induced 
many  Christians  to  prefer  seizing  a  present  gain,  at  the  risk  of  a 
doubtful  penalty.  The  active  spirit  of  commerce  demanded  the 
use  of  capital,  and  the  instinctive  sense  of  mankind  rejected  the 
revolting  absurdity  that  he  who  furnished  the  means,  and  risked 
the  loss  of  his  fortune,  should  not  participate  in  the  profits ;  and 
numerous  subterftiges  were  devised,  so  that  while  the  name  of 
usury  was  avoided,  the  thing  might  be  done. 

Nowhere  were  the  inconveniences  and  absurdity  of  the  doctrine 

■  *  Hitt.  tf  Rome,  Vol.  IlL,  p.  64.       •  ffor.  Sai,,  I  8,  16.       '  Sat,  IX.,  7. 
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of  the  wicked  nature  of  interest  felt  more  strongly  than  at  the 
fountain  of  infallibility,  the  Papal  Court  itself,  and  nowhere  was 
greater  ingenuity  shewn  to  circumyent  its  own  dogmas.  A  capital 
was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  the  poor  for 
a  certain  time  on  pledges,  without  interest.  To  forward  these 
objects  the  Popes  dispensed  to  those  who  contributed  to  them, 
indulgences  with  liberal  prodigality.  Burdensome  tows  were 
allowed  to  be  commuted  into  donations  to  lending  houses.  A  rich 
donation  effaced  the  stain  on  the  birth  of  wealthy  libertines.  But 
as  these  establishments  required  the  services  of  a  staff  of  officials, 
and  as  there  could  be  no  profits  to  pay  them  a  salary,  the 
Popes  endeavoured  to  induce  their  servants  to  forego  mundane 
comforts  and  necessaries  in  consideration  of  an  unlimited  supply 
of  metatemporal  blessings. 

Such  an  organisation  as  this,  however,  could  be  of  no  long 
endurance.  If  it  were  a  charitable  thing  to  advance  money  for 
nothing  to  persons  after  they  had  become  poor,  it  was  far  more 
prudent  and  sensible  to  lend  them  money  at  a  moderate  interest  to 
help  them  to  trade,  and  to  prevent  them  becoming  poor.  Rich 
persons  found  that  papal  indulgences  were  but  a  poor  return  for 
hard  cash :  and  as  in  the  course  of  business  the  institutions  incurred 
some  loss,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  interest  to  pay 
their  expenses.  The  Popes,  therefore,  determined  to  allow  the 
lending  houses  to  receive  interest  for  as  much  of  their  capital  as 
was  neceissary  to  defray  their  expenses.  When  this  breach  was 
made,  the  next  step  was  not  long  following.  In  order  to  attract  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  capital,  those  who  advanced  money  were 
allowed  to  receive  a  moderate  interest  for  its  use,  which  was  not 
entered  in  the  balance  sheet  as  ^^ Interest** — ^that  would  have 
been  damnable — ^but  was  concealed  under  the  euphemism  of 
"  establishment  charges."  The  Papal  bull  allowed  it  to  be  given 
pro  mdmnmtatB, 

However  cunningly  and  speciously  this  '^artful  dodge"  was 
devised  to  do  the  thing  they  dared  not  name,  the  lynx-eyed 
divines  soon  saw  through  the  trick,  and  a  violent  ferment  imme- 
diately arose,  and  it  was  fiercely  debated  whether  it  was  lawftd 
to  do  evil — I.  «.,  take  interest — ^in  order  that  good  might  come. 
When  this  tempest  was  at  its  height  it  was  quelled  by  a  folly  of 
equal  magnitude  with  itself.  The  Pope  issued  a  bull  declaring 
these  holy  mountains  of  piety,  tacri  monH  dipietA,  to  be  legal,  and 
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HftmniTig  all  who  dared  to  doubt  it.  All  scraples  on  the  sabject 
being  silenced  in  so  satiflfactorj  a  manner^  other  dties  hastened 
to  follow  the  example  and  establish  lending  honses,  and  they 
became  conunon  thronghont  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  centnry.  Not- 
withstandingy  however^  the  Papal  sanction  they  had  receiyed, 
many  writers  and  preachers  considered  them  to  be  criminal,  and 
the  dispute  was  reviyed  with  considerable  warmth  in  the  sixteenth 
centory,  nntQ  it  was  at  length  set  at  rest  by  Leo  X.,  who,  in  the 
tenth  sittmg  of  the  Oonncil  of  the  Lateran,  issued  a  special  bull 
declaring  lending  houses  to  be  legal  and  usefol,  and  that  all  who 
dared  to  preach,  dispute,  or  write  against  them  should  be  excom- 
municated. He  also  justified  them  on  the  broad  principle,  which 
established  the  propriety  of  interest,  that  those  who  receiyed  the 
benefit  should  share  the  burden:  qui  commodum  seniit,  anus 
quoqvs  serUire  debet 

Notwithstanding  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  tempests 
that  raged  in  the  theological  atmosphere  regarding  the  sinfdl 
natoie  of  interest,  the  practice  spread  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Christians,  and  in  the  thirteenth  centnry  had  attained  flourishing 
dimensions.  The  spiritual  excommunications  of  the  church  and 
the  temporal  punishments  of  princes  were  equally  ineffectual  to 
prevent  mankind  from  pursuing  their  natural  instincts.  Edward 
the  Confessor  had  enacted  that  any  one  conricted  of  usury  should 
be  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  and  be  declared  an  outlaw,  as  he 
had  heard  the  maxim  at  the  French  Court  that  usury  is  the  root  of 
every  crime.  Every  country  in  Europe  enacted  similar  punish- 
ments, and  the  frequency  of  the  denunciations  proves  the 
extension  of  the  practice.  Nothwithstanding  all  these  terrible 
penalties,  the  contest  was  vain,  and  several  States  were  obliged  to 
limit  what  they  could  not  prevent.  James  I.  of  Arragon,  in  1228, 
limited  interest  to  20  per  cent.^  In  the  same  year  at  Yerona  it 
was  limited  to  12^ ;  and  at  Modena  in  1270  to  20.^  An  ordinance 
of  Philip  le  Bel  in  1811  allows  20  per  cent,  after  the  first  year  of 
the  loan.  In  1336  Florence  borrowed  money  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Mastino  della  Scala,  and  paid  15  per  cent,  interest  for  it 
Genoa  paid  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  on  its  public  debts.  The 
Florentines  opened  money  lending  houses  in  numerous  places; 
their  usual  rate  was  20  per  cent.,  and  not  infrequently  30  and  40 

'  Dueange:  Art,  Uturariu 
^  BaUam,    Middle  Agei,  eh,  9,  pi,  2. 
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per  oent.^  At  the  present  day  the  visobI  charge  of  the  Beoond 
class  bill  brokers  for  disoonnting  a  tradesman's  bill  is  a  shilling  in 
the  ponnd  for  three  months.  This  is  20  per  cent,  discount^  which 
we  have  shewn  is  25  per  cent,  interest. 

Smith  says^  that  in  Bengal  money  is  frequently  lent  to  formers 
at  40,  50y  and  60  per  cent.,  and  the  succeeding  crop  is  mortgaged 
for  the  payment.  And  the  most  ordinary  banking  charges  at  the 
present  day  are  not  less  than  12  per  cent.,  and  often  far  higher ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  very  undeveloped  state  of  banking  in  that 
country ;  and  this  shews  what  a  stimulus  it  would  give  to  the 
industry  and  wealth  of  India  to  organise  a  sound  system  of  credit 
there. 

44.  From  these  examples,  taken  from  so  many  nations  and 
ages,  it  would  appear  that  about  20  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
the  fair  average  profit  which  must  be  paid  for  transactions  in 
money  which  are  perfectly  safe.  That  ttie  medium  rate  in  this 
countiy  has  been  brought  down  to  8  per  cent,  is  due  entirely  to 
the  great  modem  system  of  creating  credit  to  perform  the  functions 
of  money.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  10  per  cent,  was  the 
legal  rate,  and  the  first  bankers  gave  6  per  cent,  interest  on  their 
notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  In  the  war  with  France 
William  III.  could  with  difficulty  borrow  at  30  and  40  per  cent,  in 
the  dty ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  State  loans  were  contracted  at  8  per  cent. : 
and  this  has  been  about  the  medium  rate  ever  since. 

These  rates,  however,  only  held  where  considerable  sums  were 
borrowed,  and  in  le  hatd  commerce.  When  sums  are  advanced  to 
eostermongers  and  persons  who  carry  on  the  trades  of  the  streets 
the  rates  are  enormously  higher*  We  are  told  that  these  persons 
at  Athens  paid  1^  obolus  per  drachma  per  day,  t.  «.,  25  per  cent, 
per  day,  or  9,125  per  annum.  BoisguiUebert  says'  that  the  small 
provision  dealers  of  Paris  throve  on  money  borrowed  at  the  rate  of 
6  sons  per  week  the  crown,  or  more  than  400  per  cent,  per 
annum,  because  they  sold  perhaps  five  crowns'  worth  of  merchan- 
<  ise  on  which  they  gained  one  half,  or  50  per  cent.  (t.  «.,  18,250 
per  cent,  per  annum),  and  if  they  perform  this  operation  five  or 
six  times  a  week  it  is  easy  to  live  and  pay  such  interest  to  those 
who  lent  them  the  money. 

>  Deppmg,    EUfofy  of  Commerce,  Vol.  /.,  p,  835. 
*  WkaUh  of  NatioHS,  B.  /.,  ck,  9.         ^  Le  detaU  de  la  F\rance,  ch,  80. 
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So  Gerard  Maljnes  sajs  that  the  Bimilar  trade  of  London 
was  carried  on  with  money  borrowed  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per 
shilling  per  week,  which  is  about  433  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Tnigot  cites  the  case  of  the  same  class  of  people  in  his  day  who 
carried  on  their  trade  with  money  borrowed  at  173  per  cent  per 
annnm,  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  usury  laws ;  and  we  have 
already  cited  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  alP  where  a  flourish- 
ing trade  was  carried  on  with  money  borrowed  at  1,800  per  cent, 
interest — all  of  which  cases  shew  the  futility  of  usury  laws;" 
and  yet  interest  still  continues  limited  to  6  per  cent,  in  France, 
except  only  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France,  which  is  allowed 
to  raise  its  rate  above  that  to  prevent  a  drain  of  gold  from  the 
country.* 

45.  Now,  the  effect  in  former  times  was  exactly  the  opposite  to 
what  it  is  now.  When  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  were  poured  into 
Europe,  there  were  scarcely  any  such  things  as  banks  at  all,  or 
credit.  The  consequence  was  that  the  increased  quantity  of  bullion 
affected  its  value  with  respect  to  commodities,  and  had  very  little 
influence  on  its  value  with  respect  to  debts.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
certain  that  the  increase  of  money  did  give  a  very  great  stimulus 
to  industry  even  in  that  age  ;  for  the  best  authorities  agree  that  its 
diminution  in  value,  with  respect  to  commodities,  was  only  one 
half  of  what  it  might  have  been  expected  from,  the  increase  of  its 
quantity. 

The  preceding  considerations  shew  that  two  classes  of  persons 
are  equally  in  fault,  first,  those  who  clamour  for  an  unlimited  in- 
crease of  money,  thinking  that  to  be  the  panacea  of  all  evils  ;  and 
secondly,  those  who  assert  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money 
can  do  no  good,  and  will  only  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  value  of 
money.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
an  increase  takes  place,  whether  it  is  beneficial  or  the  contrary. 

One  thing,  however,  is  positively  certain,  that  whenever  money 
undergoes  a  diminution  in  value,  either  with  respect  to  debts  or 
commodities,  in  any  country  compared  to  its  neighbours,  it  imme- 
diately causes  an  exportation  of  bullion  from  that  country,  and  an 
importation  of  debts  and  commodities  into  it.    That  is,  if  the 

>   FW.  /.,  p.  818, 
S  Jn,  1864  an  Imperial  Commission  was  isftued  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  Usnrr  tMwn  in  France,  before  which  the  Author  was  examined  as  a 
vitneM,  but  no  ehange  hat  yet  been  made  in  them. 
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prices  of  debts  and  oominodities  are  very  high  in  one  ooontry, 
neighbonring  oonntries  will  immediately  send  their  debts  and  oom- 
moditieB  there  for  sale.  And  the  people  of  that  oonntry  will 
natnrally  send  their  money  to  foreign  oonntries  to  bay  debts  and 
commodities  where  they  may  be  had  cheaper  than  at  home.  Hence, 
it  is  a  positiye  certain^  that  whenever  the  rate  of  disoonnt  in  two 
oonntries  differs  by  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
transport^  it  will  immediately  caose  a  flow  of  bullion  from  where 
the  discount  is  low,  or  the  value  of  money  low,  to  where  the  dis- 
count is  high,  or  the  value  of  money  high.  A  principle  of  great 
importance,  which  has  been,  until  lately,  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  neglect  of  which  has  brought  on  some  of  the  most 
severe  monetary  difficulties  of  this  country. 

46.  We  have  said  that  at  any  particular  period,  the  difference  in 
the  rates  of  interest  or  discount  for  the  same  class  of  securities  indi- 
cates a  difference  in  the  risk  of  the  particular  security.  This  does 
not,  however,  hold  good  with  the  rates  of  interest  at  different 
periods,  because  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  caused  by  the 
activity  of  commerce,  as  well  as  by  the  risk  of  security.  Thus,  in 
America  the  discount  on  the  best  bills  is  habitually  8  or  10  per  cent., 
and  this  arises  firom  the  activity  of  commerce.  On  the  ot^er  hand, 
a  very  low  rate  of  interest  by  no  means  always  arises  fixnn  the 
safety  of  the  security,  or  the  abundance  of  capital,  but  from  the 
want  of  enterprise,  tiie  stagnation  of  commerce.  Thus,  in  1812, 
when  the  French  Empire  was  verging  upon  destruction,  J.  B.  Say 
says^ — **  France,  &om  an  opposite  cause  (i  e,,  to  the  activity  of 
enterprise),  saw  contrary  effects  produced.  A  long  and  destructive 
war,  which  closed  nearly  all  communication  with  foreign  countries, 
enormous  taxes,  injurious  privileges,  the  operations  of  commerce 
undertaken  by  the  (Jovemment  itself,  custom  duties  arbitrarily 
charged,  confiscation,  destruction  of  property,  annoyances,  and  in 
general  a  rapacious  ^stem  of  administration,  hostUe  towards  the 
people,  had  made  all  commercial  enterprise  scanty,  dangerous,  and 
ruinous.  Altliough  the  mass  of  capital,  probably  continually 
decreased,  the  useful  employments  to  which  it  could  be  applied 
had  become  so  scarce  and  dangerous,  that  interest  never  fell  so 
low  in  France  as  at  this  period,  and  that  which  is  usually  the  sign 
of  great  prosperity,  became  at  this  time  the  effect  of  a  great  distress." 

>  Traiti  d'Eeonamie  FlMtiqu€j  p.  890.    JSdii,  €hnll(mmin. 
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Thjfl  is  just  one  of  ihose  cases  which  make  many  people  think 
that  Political  Economy  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  science,  and  is 
enough  to  distract  an  ordinary  reader — ^that  the  same  visible  effect 
or  i^enomenon  is  produced  by  a  totally  opposite  and  contrary 
canse.  But  the  &ct  is,  that  it  is  all  an  example  of  our  general 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Now,  some  causes  act  upon  the 
nipply,  and  some  on  the  demand.  But  as  supply  and  demand  act 
in  opposite  directions,  it  is  manifestly  necessary  tiiat  we  must  have 
q^posite  causes  acting  upon  each  of  them,  to  produce  the  same 
phenomena.  And  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case  is  to  determine 
whether  the  change  of  the  phenomena  is  due  to  a  change  in  the 
supply  or  in  the  demand. 
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C^APTER  XIII. 


,     ON  LABOUR,  OR  IMMATERIAL  WEALTH,  AND 

WAGES. 

1.  We  have  now  to  oonBider  the  application  of  the  General 
Equation  of  Economics  to  Labour,  the  second  of  the  three  species 
into  which  Economic  Quantities  are  divided. 
'  Labour  is  often  divided  into  muscular  and  nervous;  or  an 
exertion  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  In  common  parlance,  indeed, 
it  is  more  applied  to  an  exertion  of  the  body,  and  the  term 
labourers  or  working  men,  is  often  considered  to  include  only 
those  who  work  with  their  hands,  such  as  ploughmen,  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artisans.  This,  however,  is  a  great  error. 
**  Labour "  in  Economics  means  an  exertion  of  the  mind,  how- 
ever manifested,  either  by  the  hand,  the  tongue,  or  in  any  other 
way.  However  simple  work  may  apparently  be,  it  must  be 
directed  by  thought.  All  labour  is  in  reality  thought,  accompanied 
more  or  less  by  muscular  exertion ;  and  the  sedentary  scientific 
student,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  the  author,  the  professor,  the 
painter,  the  cabinet  minister,  the  banker,  the  merchant,  are  as 
truly  labourers  and  working  men  as  any  ploughmen,  carpenters,  or 
masons. 

Each  of  the  great  sciences — Geometry,  Astronomy,  Optics, 
Chemistry,  Medicine,  Law,  Engineering — ^is  as  truly  the  product 
of  labour  as  the  Pyramids,  a  steamship,  or  a  railway,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  labour  so  exhausting  to  tiie  tissues  of  the  brain  as 
mental  abstraction  on  scientific  or  philosophical  subjects.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unfortunate  than  making  distinctions  in  kind  where 
none  exist  in  reality,  and  in  marking  off  certain  portions  of  the 
community  as  working  classes,  and  supposing  that  they  are 
governed  by  peculiar  laws,  different  from  those  relating  to  other 
classes.    Corin  says  truly  ^ — 

**  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  my  bread.*' 

All  persons  are  labourers  who  earn  their  bread  by  personal 
exertions,  or  services,  of  any  sort  or  description,  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  lowest  hodman. 

>  Ab  you  liJst  »V,  Act  III.j  $eene  8. 
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Mr.  J.  H«  Barton  says  truly  ^ — **  The  hardest  work  in  life  is  done 
with  the  head ;  for  mental  exertion  admits  of  indefinite  extension, 
while  the  sphere  of  mere  mnscular  exertionis  limited.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  and  this  only,  that  the  highest  rewards  are  paid  for  mental 
labour.  In  a  free  country,  all  the  money  rendered  for  services, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  counsel's  fees,  the  superintendent's  salary, 
or  the  hodman's  wages,  is  the  equivalent  in  value  of  the  services 
rendered.  There  are  many  degrees  in  the  scale  of  remuneration, 
and  there  is  the  same  number  of  degrees  in  the  value  of  the 
service.  There  are  very  wide  differences  in  the  remuneration 
between  the  extremes  of  the  scale — ^between  the  head  of  the  law, 
or  the  first  London  physician,  with  his  fifteen  thousand  a  year, 
and  the  hodman  with  his  twenty  pounds  a  year.  The  differences 
in  their  services,  if  we  consider  it  capable  of  calculation,  is 
probably  not  so  great ;  it  would  be  a  strong  assertion  to  say  that 
the  professional  man  works  seven  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much 
as  the  hodman." 

2.  The  question  of  Labour  shews  the  indispensable  necessity: 
of  clear  and  distinct  fundamental  conceptions  in  Economics ;  and 
the  great  evil  which  has  been  done  to  the  Science  by  tiie  confused 
and  contradictory  doctrines  on  the  word  Wealth  in  Smith  and 
MiU. 

Aristotle  laid  down  the  broad  general  definition  that  Wealth  is 
anything  whose  value  can  be  measured  in  money.  Now,  as  it  iS; 
perfectly  indisputable  that  the  value  of  Labour  of  all  kinds  may 
be  measured  in  money.  Labour  is  Wealth  by  the  very  force  of 
Aristotle's  definition. 

So  the  authcHT  of  the  Eryxiasy  adopting  and  illustrating  this 
definition,  shews  that  the  essence  of  Wealth  consists  exclusively 
in  exchangeability;  and  that  if  persons  can  gain  a  living  by 
giving  instruction  of  any  sort,  that  is,  by  an  exertion  of  their 
minds,  or  services,  or  labomr  of  any  sort,  their  Labour  is  Wealth  to 
them  just  in  the  same  way  as  gold  and  silver  is. 

Hence  it  was  distinctly  recognised  in  ancient  times  that  Labour 
is  a  vendible,  or  exchangeable,  commodity,  and  is  expressly 
indnded  under  the  title  of  Wealth. 

3.  In  modem  times  the  word  Wealth  was  at  first  restricted 
exclusively  to  gold  and  silver,  but  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  so  as 

'  Political  and  Social  Economy <,  p.  82. 
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to  include  all  nseftil  material  things  the  prodncts  of  the  earth : 
and  was  deBcribed  as  the  produce  of  ^*  la^d  and  labour.**  The 
Physiocfates  constantly  asserted  that  the  earth  is  the  sole  source 
of  wealth,  because  man  can  create  nothing,  and  that  Nothing  can 
come  out  of  Nofhmg.  They  held  that  Wealth  consists  of  the 
material  prodncts  of  the  earth  which  are  brought  into  commerce 
and  exchanged.  Le  Trosne  originated  an  argument  against 
Labour  or  Services  being  Wealth  because  they  are  only  relative 
to  the  person,  and  are  not  transmissible,  or  inheritable,  or 
transferable:  they  do  not  result  in  a  product  which  can  be 
transferred,  and  whose  value  can  be  determined  by  competition. 
The  answer  to  this  argument,  however,  is  dear  and  decisive. 
Labour  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  price,  and  its  value  is  deter- 
mined by  competition,  like  that  of  any  other  oommodity.  A 
single  exchange  is  sufficient  to  determine  value.  A  person  gains 
an  income  in  exchange  for  labour  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  by 
selling  material  products,  and  is  equally  a  subject  of  taxation.  It 
is,  besides,  a  complete  error  to  say  in  many  cases,  that  the  products 
of  pure  Labour,  or  Thought,  are  not  transferable,  vendible,  and 
transmissible.  An  enormous  mass  of  valuable  products  consists 
of  trade  secrets,  and  these  are  transferable  and  inheritable,  and 
form  a  very  large  mass  of  Cajxtal,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold 
like  any  other  material  Capital.  AU  the  great  sciences,  the 
accumulations  of  pure  labour,  are  transferable  and  saleable.  We 
shall  enter  upon  this,  however,  more  at  length  hereafter. 

4.  Though  the  arguments  of  the  Fhysiocrates  are  erroneous, 
tiiey  are  at  least  consistent  with  themselves ;  bat  the  doctrines  of 
Smith  and  Mill  are  utterly  confused  and  contradictory. 

Smith  gives  no  definition  of  Wealth,  but  firom  his  constantly 
repeating  the  phrase  ^'  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour  "  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  that  is  his  notion  of  Wealth.  We 
have  abready  pointed  out  that  this  expression  is  ambiguous,  and 
thai  however  it  is  interpreted,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  sound 
definition  of  Wealth. 

Now  every  one  knows  that  the  land  itself,  on  which  no  labour 
was  ever  bestowed,  may  be  bought  and  sold,  and  therefore  is  wealth 
by  itself;  and  may  produce  an  income  to  its  possessor,  and 
therefore  is  Capital.  So  also  Labour  itself  is  a  saleable  com- 
modity quite  independent  of  any  land,  and  consequently  is  wealth 
by  itself. 
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The  inodnoBteiicy  of  Smith's  notions  of  Wealth  is  strikinglj 
apparent  in  his  account  of  Capital.  Under  fixed  Capital  he 
ennmerateB — ^^The  acquired  and  useftQ  abilities  of  all  the 
inhabitants  or  members  of  the  society.  The  acquisition  of  such 
talents,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  acquirer  during  his  education, 
study,  or  apprenticeship,  always  costs  a  real  expense,  which  is  a 
Capital  fixed  and  realised,  as  it  were,  in  his  person,  lliese  talents 
are  and  make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  so  do  they  likewise  that  of  the 
society  to  whidi  he  belongs.  The  improved  dexterity  of  a 
workman  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  machine  or 
instrument  of  trade,  which  facilitates  and  abridges  labour,  and 
which,  though  it  costs  a  certain  expense,  repays  that  expense  with 
a  profit." 

And  also— ''A  man  educated  at  the  expense  of  much  labour  and 
time  to  any  of  these  employments  which  require  extraordinary 
dexterity  and  skill  may  be  compared  to  one  of  these  expensive 
siachineB." 

Hence  we  see  that  Smith  expressly  inchides  ''natural  and 
acquired  abilities  **  under  the  title  of  Wealth  and  Capital.  But 
these  are  not  Wealth  any  more  than  anything  else  is,  unless  they 
are  brought  into  the  market  and  exchanged  for  something  else ; 
and  their  exercise,  or  exertion,  in  exchange  for  some  remuneration 
ibLaboub. 

And  this  Labomr  is,  of  course,  a  subject  of  Property,  like 
anything  else.  Smith  says — ^''The  Property  which  every  man 
has  in  his  own  labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all  other 
property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  patri- 
mony of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his 
hands." 

Hence  we  see  that  Smith  expressly  admits  labour  to  be  a  sale*- 
aUe  property  by  itself,  quite  independent  of  land  or  any  material 
product,  and  therefore  Wealth.  What  becomes  then  of  the  doctrine 
that  Wealth  is  the  ''produce  of  land  and  labour,"  when  each)of  them 
is  admitted  to  be  Wealth  separately,  and  without  any  necessary 
association  ?  What  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that  Nothing  can 
come  from  Nothing,  and  that  all  Wealth  comes  from  the  earth  ? 

5.  J.  B.  Say  also  admits  that "  abilities "  are  Wealth.  It  is  true 
that  he  frequently  contradicts  himself ;  but,  as  his  work  is  com- 
paratively little  read  in  this  country,  we  need  not  occupy  our  space 
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exchangeability,    as  the  sole   essence  of  wealth ;   and  now  he 
introdnces  the  necessitj  of  accmnnlation ! 

He  then  says — ^''But  in  applying  the  tenn  wealth  to  the 
indnstrial  capacities  of  hmnan  beings,  there  seems  always  in 
popi^ar  apprehension  to  be  a  tacit  reference  to  material  pro- 
ducts.   .    •    • 

''While,  therefore,  I  should  prefer,  were  I  constracting  a  new 
technical  language,  to  make  the  distinction  torn  npon  the  perma" 
fience  rather  than  npon  the  materiality  of  the  product." 

Now  here  is  new  confusion  added  to  the  idea  of  Wealth; 
because  many  products  of  labour,  such  as  trade  secrets,  the 
sciences,  &c.,  are  permanent  without  being  material,  and  are  not 
extracted  from  the  materials  of  the  ^lobe.  This  doctrine  of 
''permanence"  is  also  a  manifest  violation  of  the  Law  of 
Contmuity.  Things  are  of  all  degrees  of  permanence  from  those 
which  last  for  ever  down  to  those  which  perish  in  the  using ;  that 
is,  from  those  which  may  be  exchanged  an  infinite  number  of 
times  to  those  which  can  be  exchanged  only  once.  Now,  if 
permanence  be  the  criterion  of  wealth,  what  degree  of  permanence 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  thing  wealth  ?  Mill  gives  no  notion 
of  this.  But  the  Law  of  Continuity  says — ^That  which  is  true  np 
to  the  Limit  is  true  at  the  Limit.  Hence,  if  permanence  or 
capability  of  being  exchanged,  be  the  criterion  of  wealth,  Ihat  is 
Wealth  which  has  the  lowest  degree  of  permanence,  and  is 
capable  of  the  least  number  of  exchanges — ^that  is  one — and 
which  perishes  while  being  used — ^like  Labour.  Hence  Mill's 
distinction  is  utterly  unphilosophical,  and  must  be  rejected. 

He  then  says — ^"  I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  treatise,  when  Speak- 
ing of  wealth,  understand  by  it  only  what  is  oslled  material 
w^th,  and  by  productive  labour,  only  those  kinds  of  exertion 
which  produce  utilities  embodied  in  material  objects,"  and  yet  in 
the  column  side  by  side  with  this  he  says^ — "  The  skill  and  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  artLsans  of  a  country  are  reckoned 
part  of  its  wealth  no  less  than  their  tools  and  machinery."  And 
in  a  note  to  this  passage  he  says — "  The  human  being  himself  I 
do  not  class  as  wealth.  He  is  tiie  purpose  for  which  wealth  exists. 
But  his  acquired  capacities,  which  exists  oidy  as  means,  and  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  labour,  fall  rightly  as  it  seems  to  ine 
within  that  designation." 

1  P.  80  PeopU'i  BdUion. 
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Now,  the  oontradiction  of  these  passages,  which  stand  side  by 
side,  is  flagrant.  Mill  first  says  that  anything  which  has  pur- 
chasing power  is  wealth.  Then  he  says  that  only  material  things 
are  wealth ;  then  that  the  "  prodnction  of  wealtti "  is  extraction 
fix>m  the  ''  materials  of  the  globe."*  Then  he  admits  that ''  skill/' 
**  energy,"  and  "  abilities  "  are  wealth.  Now,  are  skill,  energy, 
and  acquired  abilities  material  prodncts,  and  are  they  extracted 
fix>m  the  materials  of  the  globe  ? 

Hence  we  reject  m  toto  all  this  confdsion  and  contradiction. 
Abilities,  skill,  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  are  wealth  simply  because 
their  nse  and  employment  may  be  bonght  and  sold,  and  that 
exercise  is  termed  Laboub. 

Freed,  therefore,  and  disembarrassed  from  all  these  contra- 
dictions. Labour  is  simply  a  commodity,  which  is  the  sabject  of 
sale  or  exchange,  like  any  other  commodity.  There  is  the  Demand 
for,  and  the  Supply  of,  Labour,  just  as  tliere  is  of  anything  else, 
as  is  admitted  repeatedly  by  these  writers.  Bicardo,  who  has  not 
given  any  definition  of  wealth,  sees  this^ — ^^  Labour  which  like 
all  other  things  which  are  purchased  and  sold  " — **  The  natural 
price  of  all  eommoditiM,  excepting  raw  produce  and  labour"; 
thereby  admitting  that  it  is  a  commodity — ree — ^which  may  be 
bought  and  sold. 

So  Lord  Cardwell,  on  one  occasion  addressing  his  constituentB, 
speaking  of  the  working  classes,  said  ^Hheir  labour  is  their 
Ci^ital,*'  meaning,  of  course,  the  commodity  they  have  to  offer  for 
sale  to  make  a  profit  by. 

The  first  thing,  then,  we  establish  is  that  Laboub  is  itself  a 
commodity ;  as  Dr.  Stirling  says  very  truly^ — **  Trade  regards 
labour  itself  simply  as  a  subject  of  traffic  and  oxchange,  a  thing 
to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  a  commodity— one,  indeed, 
of  primary  importance,  compared  with  which  all  others  dwindle 
into  insignificance ;  but  still  a  commodity  which  varies  in  quantity 
and  fluctuates  in  price,  and  the  value  of  which,  consequently,  is 
governed  by  the  very  same  laws  which  regulate  the  value  of  those 
commodities  which  are  the  products  of  labour.  A  day's  or  ayear's 
labour  has  its  price  just  as  an  ounce  of  silver  or  a  bushel  of  oom 
has  its  price.    •    •    • 

"  Labour,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  nothing  but  a 

1  PrindpUt  pf  FoUiieal  JKxwomy,  eh,  8. 
>  PMlotopk^  of  Tnd€,  B.  II,,  ch.  1. 
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subject  of  Bale  and  merchandise,  a  commodiiif,  liable  to  variations 
of  quantity  and  consequent  flactoation  of  price." 

Labour,  therefore,  being  simply  a  commodity,  there  is  a 
market  for  it  like  for  any  thing  else.  There  is  a  labour  market 
JQst  as  there  is  a  com  market,  or  a  meat  market,  or  a  poultry 
market,  or  a  vegetable  market,  or  a  fish  market. 

7.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  money  paid  in  exchange  for  Labour  or  services  of  all 
sorts.  Plofessor  Levi  has  made  a  calcolation  of  the  sums  paid  to 
those  who,  in  common  parlance,  are  erroneously  termed  the 
"  working  classes."  He  considers  that  in  1867  it  amounted  to 
about  £418,000,000.  But  it  takes  no  account  of  the  sums  paid 
for  professional  labour  of  all  sorts,  medical,  legal,  artistic, 
authorial,  dramatic,  clerical,  and  multitudes  of  other  services  too 
numerous  to  be  specified  individually,  and  consequently  it  gives 
but  a  Tery  imperfect  view  of  the  whole  question. 

8.  We  are,  however,  unfortunately  &r  from  having  disembar- 
rassed the  subject  of  all  the  confosion  it  has  been  thrown  into  by 
the  unscientific  language  of  Smith  and  Bicardo. 

Labour  being  a  generic  name  for  the  exertion  of  thought  or 
abilitieB  of  any  sort,  there  are,  of  course,  as  many  different  kinds 
of  labour  as  there  are  different  species  of  thought,  and  these  are 
quite  incommensurable  with  each  other,  and  can  by  no  possibility 
be  compared  with  each  other. 

How  can  the  labour  of  a  ploughman,  a  carpenter,  or  a  brick- 
layer be  compared  with  the  labour  of  a  Newton,  a  Baphael,  or  a 
Shakespeare  ?  How  we  can  compare  the  ''  quantity  of  labour  "  in 
the  Principiamtii  the  '' quantity  of  labour"  in  the  San  SUio, 
Macbeth,  or  the  Memahf  How  are  we  to  compare  the  "  quantity 
of  labour  "  in  the  Comedy  of  Dante  with  the  **  quantity  of  labour  ** 
in  one  of  Giotto's  frescoes,  or  Ghiberti's  doors  of  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence  ?  And  even  in  Labour  of  apparently  the  same  nature- 
there  are  innumerable  varieties  which  are  equally  incommensurable* 
with  each  other.  In  Poetry,  in  Painting,  in  Music,  in  Science,, 
there  are  numberless  varieties  which  are  incommensurable.  How 
are  we  to  compare  the  '^  quantity  of  labour  "  in  the  Paradise  Loeff 
with  that  in  OOieUo  f  The  ''  quantity  of  labour ''  in  Tarhiffe  withi 
that  in  AthaUef     How  are  we  to  compare  the  ^^  quantity  of 
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labotir^'  in  the  Transfiguration  with  that  in  Israel  in  Egypty  or 
Norma  ?  How  are  we  to  compare  the  "  quantity  of  labour"  in 
a  Bethel  conducting  a  great  Law  case  with  that  in  a  surgical 
operation  by  a  Paget  or  a  Fergusson  ?  And  similar  examples 
might  be  multiplied  to  infinity. 

Hence,  like  many  other  words  of  a  generic  nature,  such  as  wine, 
the  word  labour  comprehends  an  immense  variety  of  species  which 
can  in  no  way  whatever  be  compared  with  one  another, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burton  has  made  the  same  observation^ — ^''It  was 
an  early  doctrine  of  the  Political  Economists  that  labour  is  the 
measure  of  value.  Abstractly  this  may  be  true  ;  but  practically 
labour  is  a  thing  too  varied,  and  the  distinctions  between  its  dif- 
ferent aspects  are  of  too  subtle  a  character,  to  admit  of  its  being 
made  an  actual  measure  of  value.  Speaking  of  the  labour  that 
seems  to  be  merely  mechanical,  shall  we  measure  by  the  locksmith, 
the  machine  maker,  and  the  chaser  of  the  precious  metals,  or  shall 
we  measure  by  the  ploughman,  the  handloom  weaver,  and  the  net 
maker  ?  The  former  class  make  sums  varying  from  Ss.  to  15s.  a 
day,  and  evenmore  :  the  latter  keep  pretty  close  to  the  level  of  Is. 
When  we  come  to  the  field  of  intellectual  labour,  we  find  still  wider 
differences  ;  and  soon  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  labour 
as  a  practical  measure.  To  speak  of  a  thing  being  worth  a  day's 
labour  generally,  is,  adopting  the  vulgar  but  discarded  pecuniary 
measure  of  value,  to  speak  of  it  as  of  some  value  between  Is.  and 
15s.  Nor  shall  we  be  more  successful  if  we  take  the  produce  of 
the  labour.  Who  can  compare  the  relative  worth  of  the  ploughing 
of  a  field,  the  weaving  of  a  web,  and  the  making  of  a  watch,  other- 
wise than  by  the  sums  they  wiU  respectively  bring  ?  Thus,  prac- 
tically, before  it  can  itself  serve  as  a  measure,  labour  must  be 
meted  out  by  that  other  measure  of  value  which  is  considered  so 
uncertain — ^money." 

9.  Smith,  from  overlooking  this  very  obvious  consideration, 
has  involved  himself  in  immense  conftision  by  making  labour  the 
measure  of  value,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  what  kind  of 
labour  he  means. 

The  Physiocrates  made  the  earth  the  source  of  aU  Wealth,  and 
greatly  overlooked  the  importance  of  labour.  Smith,  as  a  reaction 
against  this,  begins  his  work  by  saying  that  the  annual  labour  of 

>  Political  and  Social  Economy,  p.  22. 
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tTeiy  nation  ib  tiiefund  which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the 
neoessaries  and  oonyeniences  of  life  which  it  annually  consnines  ! 
And,  after  describing  the  effects  of  the  diyision  of  labour^  he  says 
that  a  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the  quantity  of  that  labour 
¥hidi  he  can  command,  or  which  he  can  afford  to  purchase.  The 
value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the  person  who  possesses 
and  who  means  not  to  use  or  consume  it  himself,  but  to  exchange 
it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  command.  Labour,  therefore,  is  the 
real  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 

**  The  exchangeable  value  of  everything  must  always  be  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  extent  of  this  power  which  it  conveys  to  its 


owner." 


Then,  by  a  most  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas,  after  defining 
Value  to  mean  the  quantity  of  labour  which  anything  can  pur- 
chase or  command,  Smith  changes  his  idea  of  Value  into  the 
quantity  of  labour  expended  in  obtaining  a  product.  Thus  con- 
founding Cost  with  Value. 

*'  Equal  quantities  of  labour  at  all  times  and  places  may  be  said 
to  be  equal  value  to  the  labourer  (  ! ! )    .    .    .    . 

"  The  price  which  he  pays  must  always  be  the  same  whatever 
may  be  the  quantity  of  goods  which  he  may  receive  in  return 
for  it.    .    .    . 

''  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own  value,  is 
alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all 
commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  estimated  and 
compared.    ... 

*''  Labour,  therefore,  it  appeare  evidently  is  the  only  universal, 
as  well  as  the  only  accurate  measure  of  value,  or  the  only  standard 
by  which  we  can  compare  the  values  of  different  commodities  at 
all  times  and  places." 

■ 

10.  The  absurdity  of  these  doctrines  is  glaring  and  astound- 
ing. Smith  says  that  equal  quantities  of  labour  are  always  of 
equal  value  to  the  labourer.  That  is  to  say,  that  whether  a  man 
receives  £10  or  £100  in  exchange  for  his  labour,  it  is  of  exactly 
the  same  value  to  him ! ! 

But  when  Smith  says  that  Labour  is  the  only  universal  measure 
iif  value,  we  ask  at  once — ^What  kind  of  labour  ?  Is  it  the  labour 
of  the  agricidturist,  the  carpenter,  the  poet,  the  mathematician,  or 
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what  eke?  Every  difltinct  spedes  of  labour  is  a  distinct  oom- 
modiiy,  just  like  every  distinct  species  of  wine,  which  has  a  value 
of  its  own  determined  by  the  general  Equation  of  EconomiGS. 
How  can  the  value  of  the  labour  of  carpenters  be  affected  by  the 
demand  or  supply  of  the  labour  of  artists  ?  or  the  value  of  the 
labour  of  ploughmen  be  affected  by  the  demand  or  supply  of  Civil 
Engineers?  Even  if  any  one  particular  species  of  labour  be 
selected,  it  is  no  more  fitted  to  be  a  measure  of  value  than  any 
other  conmiodily. 

11.  Labour,  then,  being  alleged  by  Smith  to  be  the  measore 
of  value,  and  the  quantity  of  labour  embodied  in  any  commodity 
being  asserted  to  be  its  viJue,  by  a  gradual  and  natural  perversicm 
of  ideas  it  came  to  be  said  that  Labour  is  the  Cause  of  all  value. 
But  to  confound  the  mecuure  of  value  with  the  causB  of  value  is  as 
absurd  as  to  confound  the  measurB  of  Force  with  the  causB  of 
Force ;  or  to  confound  the  measurB  of  Heat  with  the  eaiuM  of 
Heat ;  to  suppose  that  the  Thermometer  is  the  eauue  of  Heat,  or 
that  the  Barometer  is  the  eaus$  of  the  weight  of  the  air ;  (^  the 
Anemometer  the  eam$  of  the  force  of  the  wind ! 

Money,  com,  and  many  other  commodities  have  been  used  as 
measures  of  Value ;  therefore,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  might 
just  as  well  be  said  that  gold,  com,  or  these  other  measures  of 
value,  are  the  eau9A  of  all  Value. 

The  oonfdsion  of  ideas  between  Labour  being  the  mMBwe  d 
Value,  and  Labour  being  the  cause  of  all  Value,  is  so  palpable  that 
it  scarcely  needs  to  be  enforced  by  illustration ;  but  yet  it  may  be 
as  well  to  give  one.  Suppose  I  wish  to  buy  a  tree  or  a  cow,  I 
might  very  well  agree  to  give  so  many  days'  labour,  or  so  mudi 
money  the  proceeds  of  so  many  days'  labour,  in  exchange  for  the 
tree  or  the  cow.  The  quantity  of  labour  or  money  I  am  willing  to 
give  for  the  tree  or  the  cow  is  the  measure  of  my  desire  to  possess 
them,  but  how  is  either  of  them  the  came  of  the  Value  of  the 
tree  or  the  cow  ? 

12.  Bicardo  has  fallen  into  exactly  the  same  conftisioii  as 
Smith  regarding  Cost  and  Value.  The  very  first  day  that 
Bentham  read  his  work  he  wrote  back  to  him  that  it  was  entirely 
founded  on  a  oonftasion  between  Cost  and  Value.  Whately  says 

^  Logic,   Appendix.   Ambiguoui  terms :    VtUue. 
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''Mr.  Bicardo  appears  to  set  out  by  admitting  Adam  Smith's 
definidon  of  Yalae  in  exchange.  Bnt  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
**  PrindpIeB  of  Political  Economy  he  uses  the  word  as  synonymoaa 
with  Cost:  and  by  this  one  ambigoity  has  rendered  his  great  work 
a  long  enigma."  He  begins  by  defining  the  valae  of  a  thing  to 
be  the  qoantity  of  any  other  commodily  it  will  exchange  for,  and 
then,  in  duster  20,  he  says — **  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Say  in 
estimating  the  valae  of  a  oonmiodiiy  by  the  abundance  of  other 
commodities  for  which  it  will  exchange.''  He  estimates  the  value 
of  all  things  by  the  labour  employed  in  producing  them,  and  says 
that  labour  is  the  foundation  of  all  exchangeable  vsJue.  He 
entirely  denies  that  natural  agents,  such  as  the  sun,  the  air,  &c, 
can  add  exchangeable  value  to  any  product.  He  says — **  They  are 
serviceable  to  us  by  increasing  the  abundance  of  production,  by 
making  men  richer,  by  adding  to  value  in  use;  but  as  they 
perform  their  work  gratuitously,  as  nothing  is  paid  for  the  use  of 
air,  of  heat,  of  wator,  the  assistance  which  they  affixrd  us  adds 
nothing  to  value  in  exchange ! " 

A  multitude  of  writers  have  asserted  that  Labour  is  the  came 
of  aU  Wealth. 

Thus,  McCulloch  says^ — ^^'When  it  is  said  that  an  article  or 
product  is  possessed  of  exchangeable  value  it  is  meant  that  there 
are  individuals  disposed  to  give  some  quantity  of  labour,  or  of 
some  other  article  or  product,  obtainable  only  by  means  of  labom*, 
in  exdiange  for  it. 

''In  its  natural  state  matter  is  very  rarely  possessed  of  any 
immediate  or  direct  utility,  and  is  invariably  destiiuie  of  value. 
The  labour  required  to  appropriate  matter,  and  to  fit  and  prepare 
it  for  our  use,  is  the  only  means  by  which  it  acquires  value,  and 
becomes  Wealth."' 

Smith  has  shewn  that  Labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth."' 
The  labour  which  is  thus  employed  is  the  only  source  of 
wealth.  Nature  spontaneously  fbmished  the  matter  of  which  all 
commodities  are  made;  but  until  labour  has  been  applied  to 
i4>propriate  that  matter,  or  adapt  it  to  our  use,  it  is  wholly 
destitute  of  value,  and  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  considered 
as  forming  wealth."^ 

Quoting  from  Locke,  he  says ^— ''None  of  the  spontoneous 

*  Dmtaple$  nf  FoUtieal  Soonomif,  p,  S. 
«  Ibid.,  p,  148.       *  Ilnd.,  p.  6$.       «  /W.,  p.  ei.       •  lUd.,  p.  67. 
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prodacta  of  nature  has  any  valne  except  what  it  derives  from  the 
labour  required  for  its  appropriation.  The  ntilily  of  such  products 
makes  them  be  demanded,  but  it  does  not  give  them  value,  which 
can  be  communicated  only  by  the  agency  of  voluntary  labour  of 
some  sort  or  another.  An  object  which  it  does  not  require  any 
portion  of  labour  to  appropriate,  or  to  adapt  to  our  use,  may  be  of 
the  very  highest  utiUty ;  but  as  it  is  the  free  gift  of  nature,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  it  should  possess  the  smallest  value  I  ** 

^^It  is  to  labour,  therefore,  and  to  it  only,  that  man  owes 
everything  possessed  of  value."  ^ 

So  many  other  writers  have  followed  in  the  same  strain :  thus 
Ciffey,  the  well  known  American  Economist,  says — *^  That  labour 
is  the  sole  cause  of  Value." — "  Pearls  may  be  found  by  those  who 
do  not  seek  them,  and  meteoric  iron  may  be  a  gift  to  those  who 
little  anticipate  its  reception,  while  others  may  seek  for  pearls  or 
dig  for  iron  without  profitable  results.  These  are  accidents  which 
do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  mihtate  against  the  assertion  that 
all  value  is  the  result  of  labour !  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  one  thousand's  parts  of  these  annually  created  are 
so,  and  the  exceptions  are  too  slight  to  be  deserving  of  considera* 
tion.    They  are  just  suflSciently  numerous  to  prove  the  rule  I ! " 

This  paragraph  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  Carey's  want  of 
scientific  spirit.  What  person  who  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
Inductive  science,  but  would  smile  to  hear  that  exceptions  prove 
the  rule !  a  fsM^t  that  is  totally  irrecondleable  with  a  theory  is  the 
proof  of  the  theory !  This  is  truly  something  new  in  science.  In 
the  old  world  facts  are  the  tests  of  theories,  and  though  999 
instances  may  seem  to  suit  a  theory,  it  is  uniFersally  held  that  the 
thousandth,  which  does  not  agree  with  it,  dhpraves  it.  Now  as  a 
matter  of  fact  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  things  of  value  have 
no  labour  associated  with  them  at  aU. 

18.  McCuUoch  adopts  and  enforces  Ricardo's  extraordinary 
doctrine  that  natural  agents,  the  sun,  the  air,  fertilising  showers, 
have  no  effect  on  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  products  and 
fruits  of  the  earth.  He  says^ — "  That  commodities  could  not  be 
produced  without  the  co-operation  of  the  powers  of  nature,  is 
most  certain;  and  we  are  very  far  indeed  from  seeking  to 
depreciate  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  our  common  mother,  or 

•  BrmeipUi  of  PoUtkol  Economy,  p.  71.       •  Ibid,,  B,  /.,  ch,  1. 
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ftwn  endeavonruig  to  exalt  the  benefits  man  owes  to  his  own 
exertions  by  conceating  or  onderrating  those  which  he  enjoys  by 
the  bounty  of  natore.  But  it  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  latter  that  they  are  gratuitous. 
They  are  infinitely  nseftd^  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  infinitely 
che^.  They  are  not  like  human  services,  sold  for  a  price ;  they 
are  merely  appropriated.  When  a  fish  is  caught  or  a  tree  is  felled, 
do  the  nerdds  or  wood  nymphs  make  their  appearance,  and 
stipulate  that  the  labour  of  nature  in  its  production  should  be 
paid  for  before  it  be  carried  off  and  made  use  of  by  man  ?  When 
the  miner  has  dug  his  way  down  to  the  ore,  does  Hntus  hinder  its 
appropriation  ?  Nature  is  not,  as  so  many  would  have  us  suppose, 
frugal  and  grudging.  Her  rude  products  and  her  various  capaci- 
ties  and  powers  are  all  offered  freely  to  man.  She  neither  demands 
nor  receives  a  return  for  her  fovours.  Her  services  are  of  inesti- 
mable utility ;  but,  being  granted  freely  and  unconditionally,  they 
are  wholly  destitute  of  value,  and  are  consequently  without  the 
power  of  communicating  that  quality  to  anything." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  after  having  enforced  in  the  preceding, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  passages  too  numerous  to  quote,  the 
doctrine  that  Labour  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  Wealth  and  of  all 
Value,  he  afterwards  says^ — ^'^  Demand  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  source  or  origin  of  both  exchangeable  and 
real  value ;  for  the  desire  of  individuals  to  possess  themselves  of 
aiticleB  or  rather  the  demand  for  them  originating  in  that  desire  is 
the  sole  cause  of  their  being  produced  or  appropriated.** 

Now  in  this  latter  passage,  McCnlloch  is  like  the  cow  which, 
after  having  given  a  full  pail  of  milk,  kicks  it  over.  The  whole 
of  his  previous  system  which  he  has  been  enforcing  with  so 
much  ixouble  is  based  on  the  doctrine  that  Labour  is  the  source  of 
all  Wealth  and  the  cause  of  all  Value.  But  now  he  says  that 
Dekavd  is  the  true  source  of  all  Value  I  But  this  is  exactly 
the  doctrine  which  we  have  uniformly  inculcated  throughout — TTuit 
UiBtiot  Labour  which  is  the  cause  of  Value,  hU  Vahiewhich  is  the 
inducement  to  Labour;  and  that  itis  not  the  Labour  of  the  Producer 
which  constitutes  a  thing  Wealth,  but  the  Demand  of  the  Consumer. 

14.  Nothing  can  be  more  extravagantly  absurd  than  to  say 
that  the  products  of  the  earth  owe  their  value  exclusively  to 

*  Pirwe^lUt  of  MiUeal  Eetmom^,  p.  815. 
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labour,  and  that  natnral  agents,  the  son,  air,  refreshing  showers^ 
add  nothing  to  their  exchangeable  value.  Is  it  hmnan  labour 
which  makes  com  grow,  and  fruit  ripen  ?  Is  it  human  labour 
which  makes  cattle  and  timber  trees  grow !  Wheat  is  grown  in 
the  North  of  Scotland  at  great  cost  and  with  great  labour,  and  it 
is  but  seldom  of  the  first  quality.  Wheat  is  grown  in  Essex  not 
with  more  labour  or  cost,  but  is  usually  of  far  superior  quality  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  climate ;  and  consequently  it  seUs  finr 
a  higher  price  in  the  market.  How  is  tiie  higher  price  of  Essex 
wheat  due  to  greater  labour?  Can  any  one  in  his  senses  fail  to 
perceire  ttiat  the  superior  climate  greatly  affects  its  value  in  the 
the  market  ?  If  the  sun,  air,  and  showers  in  no  way  affect  value, 
imripe  fruit  ought  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  ripe  fruit.  All 
products  of  the  earth  are  confined  to  certain  climates  in  which 
ttiey  attain  perfection.  But  the  labour  and  cost  of  growing  them 
in  climates  in  which  they  never  attain  maturity  is  quite  equal  to 
that  of  growing  them  in  a  suitable  climate,  and,  consequently,  the 
innnature  product  ought  to  be  of  the  same  vidue  as  the  mature 
product. 

If  the  operations  of  nature  cannot  add  to  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  of  course,  neither 
can  they  take  away  from  their  value.  Therefore,  fruit  which  has 
bec(»ne  rotten,  fish  or  meat  which  has  become  putrid,  beer  which 
has  turned  sour,  timber  which  has  decayed,  ought  to  be  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  value  as  fruit  in  its  prime,  frresh  fish  or  meat,  good 
beer,  and  sound  timber.  Tempests  and  storms  of  all  sorts  cannot 
take  away  from  the  value  of  the  crops  they  destroy,  because  the 
labour  remains  exactly  the  same.  In  &ct,  the  absurd  consequences 
of  this  doctrine  are  so  glaring  that  any  one  who  reflects  upon  it 
for  an  instant  can  suggest  to  himself  innumerable  cases  of  its 
foUy. 

According  to  this  doctrine  of  Ricardo  and  McCulloch,  if  a  man 
sees  a  large  nugget  of  gold  or  a  large  diamond  lying  on  the 
ground  they  have  no  value ;  and  it  is  only  the  labour  of  picking 
them  up  which  gives  them  value !  Is  it  necessary  to  waste  words 
to  refute  such  folly  ? 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  neither  Labour  nor  natural  agents 
create  Value.  For  Value  resides  only  in  the  mind.  Both  Labour 
and  the  agency  of  nature  are  in  vain,  if  there  be  no  desire  for  the 
products.    As  there  may  be   numberless   products   of  Labour 
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wbdly  destitate  of  Value,  so  equally,  there  are  numberless 
prodnda  of  nature  which  have  no  Value.  Labour  and  the  agency 
of  nature  only  affect  Value  when  they  make  a  product  more 
deeirBble,  so  tiiat  the  Demand  for  the  product  is  greater  in  one 
oondition  than  the  other.  So  also  ill-directed  labour  and  the 
agency  of  nature  may  make  a  product  less  desirable,  and  so 
diminish  Value,  because  the  product  will  be  less  demanded. 

What  we  wish  to  enforce  is  evident  Labour  and  the  agency 
of  nutnre  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  Value. 
All  that  either  of  them  can  do  is  to  change  the  condition  of  the 
piodocL  If  it  is  more  desired  in  the  new  form  it  has  greater 
Value,  if  it  is  less  desired,  it  has  less  Value ;  and  either  result 
may  take  place  according  to  circumstances.  But  the  actual 
Value  is  determined  solely  by  the  relation  of  the  Supply  to  the 
Demand.  In  an  un&vourable  year  com  of  a  very  inferior  quality 
may,  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  scarcity,  sell  for  a  very  much  higher 
prioe  than  the  very  best  quality  of  com  in  a  very  favourable  year, 
in  consequence  of  its  exceeding  abundance.  But  at  the  same  time 
com  of  a  superior  quality  will  always  sell  at  a  higher  price  than 
com  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Thus  Demand,  and  not  Labour,  is  the  sole  cauM  of  Value :  and 
the  relation  between  the  Demand  and  the  Supply  is  the  sole 
r^gukdoT  of  Value. 

15.  Hence  all  Labour  which  is  demanded  and  paid  for,  has 
Yalne  itself,  and  is  wealth,  no  matter  whether  it  terminate  in  a 
material  product  like  that  of  artisans  and  ploughmen,  or  whether 
it  perishes  in  the  act  of  production,  such  as  that  of  actors,  singers, 
lawyers,  and  professional  men  of  all  sorts. 

And  all  Labour  ib  productive  which  draws  forth  some  remunera- 
tion or  reward  in  exchange  for  itself,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
embodied  in  a  material  product  or  not.  He  who  earns  an  income 
by  his  labour  can  live  on  his  earnings,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
embodied  in  a  material  object  or  not;  whether  he  has  earned 
than  in  a  profession  or  by  selling  gold  watches,  clothes,  buns,  or 
soda  water. 

The  exchange  of  tbe  Labour  for  its  reward  is  one  exchange.  If 
there  be  a  material  product  as  the  result  of  the  labour,  that 
material  product  may  be  exchanged  away  for  something  else. 
But  that  is  a  distinct  exchange  without  any  connection  with  the 
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fonner  exchange.  And  indeed  the  product  may  have  yery  little 
valoe  compared  to  its  cost,  and  may  not  even  be  intended  to  have 
any.  As,  for  instance,  a  grand  cathedral  may  be  erected  at  an 
enormons  expense;  the  labour  which  the  workmen  give  in  ex- 
change for  their  wages  is  wealth  to  them :  but  what  would  be  the 
selling  value  of  the  cathedral  ?  What  would  be  the  selling  value 
of  our  public  buildings  and  monuments?  The  oountiy  paid 
immense  snms  for  our  old  line-of-battle  ships,  but  when  iron-dads 
came  in  what  was  the  selling  value  of  the  old  wooden  screw 
liners? 

These  and  innumerable  other  instances  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  any  person  of  practical  experience,  shew  the  utter 
fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  Labour  is  either  the  Measure  or  the 
Cause  of  Value. 

16.  When  one  person  sells  to  another  the  right  to  his  Labour 
or  services,  of  any  description,  he  becomes  the  servant  of  that 
person,  and  the  remuneration  he  receives  is  properly  termed 
Wages  in  our  homely  old  English,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
Labour  or  the  rank  of  the  Labourer.  Modem  refinement, 
however,  in  many  cases  disdains  this  name,  which  is  now  usuaUy 
confined  to  the  sum  paid  for  manual  labour.  Labourers  who 
consider  themselves  of  a  higher  sort  affect  other  names  for  their 
rewards.  OfScers  in  the  services  speak  of  their  Pay:  professional 
men  of  their  Fees;  employes  of  all  sorts  of  their  Salary.  But  all 
these  names  merely  denote  the  reward  for  labour ;  and  all  who 
receive  them  are  labourers,  whatever  their  rank  or  the  naturo  of 
their  labour  may  be. 

17.  Labour,  then,  being  clearly  understood  to  be  an  exchange- 
able conmiodity  by  itself.  Economists  agree  that  its  Value  is 
governed  by  the  general  law  of  Demand  and  Supply.  But  in  the 
f^plicatien  of  this  law  a  very  serious  omission  is  usually  made. 
Thus,  among  many  others.  Senior  says^  that  the  Bate  of  Wages 
depends  ''on  the  extent  of  the  Fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
Labourers  compared  with  the  number  of  labourors  to  be  main- 
tained.**  And  Mill  says' — ^'^  Wages  depend  mainly  upon  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labour ;  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the 

■  FoUtieai  JSbonoiny,  p.  158. 
>  PrimHsiuqf  FoUtkaH  Eumom^,  B.  IT,,  cA.  11,  ^  1. 
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piopoition  between  population  and  capital There  is 

tmfortnnatelj  no  mode  of  expressing  by  one  fismiiliar  term  the 
aggregate  of  what  may  be  cidled  the  wages  fnnd  of  a  conntiy ; 
and  as  the  wages  of  prodnctiYe  labour  form  nearly  the  whole  of 
tiiat  fond,  it  is  nsTud  to  overlook  the  smaller  and  less  important 
party  and  to  say  that  wages  depend  npon  population  and  capitaL 
It  win  be  oonyenient  to  empby  this  expression,  remembering, 
however,  to  consider  it  as  elliptical,  and  not  as  a  literal  statement 
of  the  entire  truth. 

**  With  diese  limitations  of  the  terms,  wages  not  only  depend 
on  the  relative  amount  of  Capital  and  population,  but  cannot; 
under  the  rule  of  competition,  be  afTected  by  anything  else. 
Wages  (meaning,  of  course,  the  general  rate)  cannot  rise  but  by 
an  increase  of  the  aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring  labourers, 
or  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  competitors  for  hire ;  nor  fisJl, 
except  either  by  a  diminution  of  the  funds  devoted  to  paying 
labour,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  paid.** 

Now  when  these  writers  say  that  wages  cannot  be  affected  by 
anything  else  but  the  relative  amount  of  capital  and  population, 
they  evidently  omit  a  most  important  element  affecting  tiie  Bate 
of  Wages,  namely,  the  Quantity  of  Work  to  be  done. 

There  are  evidently  two  classes  of  cases,  one  where  the  quantity 
of  work  to  be  done  remains  fixed,  or  can  only  be  increased  within 
very  narrow  limits,  the  other  where  it  can  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Thus  in  agriculture  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  on  a  farm 
18  very  nearly  a  fixed  quantity.  When  a  farm  has  once  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  the  quantity  of  labour  it 
requires  is  very  nearly  a  fixed  quantity ;  and  if  the  agricultural 
population  multiplies  beyond  the  demand  for  it,  agricultural  wages 
must  fall  notwithstanding  any  rise  that  may  take  place  in  mann- 
&cturing  districts. 

But  the  case  is  different  in  manufactures.  The  demand  for 
manu&ctures  can  usually  be  met  to  any  extent.  The  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  in  manufactures  may  increase  faster  than  any 
increase  of  population,  and  the  increase  is  effected  by  the  extension 
of  machinery.  The  wages,  therefore,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  a  manufacturing  district  may  constantly  improve,  while 
the  condition  of  an  agricultural  population  may  remain  stationaiy, 
and  even  retrograde.    So  improved  processes  in  machinery  may 
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support  an  increased  mann&ctoring  popnlationy  because  they  tend 
to  lower  the  price  of  the  product,  and  so  increase  the  demand  for 
it;  but  improYed  processes  in  machinery  cause  agricnltore  to 
require  a  diminished  population:  because  in  manu&ctmres  in- 
creased machinery  increases  and  multiplies  products ;  but  in  agri- 
culture its  principal  efifect  is  to  supersede  labour.  When  the 
harvest  is  grown  the  use  of  reaping,  threshing,  and  other  machines 
is  not  to  multiply  the  products^  but  to  supersede  and  economise 
the  labour  necessaiy  to  gather  them  in  and  prepare  them  for  use. 

Thus  the  main  and  primary  purpose  of  machinery  in  manu- 
factures is  to  multiply  and  increase  production;  its  seoondary 
effect,  though  no  doubt  a  most  important  one,  is  to  diminish  the 
cost  of  production,  because  it  costs  less  to  erect  and  maintain  the 
machinery  than  to  maintain  the  number  of  men  who  could  do  an 
equal  amount  of  work :  but  in  agriculture  the  main  and  primary 
purpose  is  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production. 

The  effect  of  artificial  manures,  draining,  &c^  is  chiefly  to 
multiply  the  quantity  of  grain  on  each  stalk,  not  so  much  to 
multiply  the  number  of  stalks.  Consequently  there  is  but  yery 
little  more  labour  required  to  reap  a  field  of  wheat  which 
yields  50  bushels  to  the  acre  than  one  which  yield  only  80 
bushels. 

Thus  the  main  effect  of  machinery  in  manufactures  is  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  produce  of  any  given  number  of  persons ;  the 
main  effect  of  machinery  in  agriculture  is  to  diminish  the  number 
of  people  requisite  to  obtain  a  given  amount  of  produce.  No 
doubt  the  effect  in  both  cases  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  produce 
compared  to  the  population;  but  there  is  this  most  important 
difference  between  the  two  cases;  manufactures  can  usually 
absorb  and  provide  for  the  increase  of  its  own  population ;  and  not 
only  that,  it  absorbs  and  provides  for  a  large  amount  of  immigra- 
tion from  other  quarters.  But  agriculture  can  not  provide  for  and 
absorb  the  natural  increase  of  its  own  population ;  and  what  is  to 
become  of  the  superfluous  agricultural  population  is  a  very  serious 
consideration  indeed.  If  manufactures  were  only  called  upon  to 
provide  for  the  natural  increase  of  its  own  population,  manufSac- 
turing  wages  would  constantly  tend  to  rise ;  if  agriculture  were 
called  upon  to  provide  for  all  the  increase  of  its  own  population, 
wages  would  constantly  tend  to  fall.  What  in  some  measure  tends 
to  lower  wages  in  manufactures  and  to  raise  wages  in  agriculture 
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IB  die  constant  flow  of  the  cmperfluons  population  in  agricoltore  to 
mannfactares. 

The  oommon  doctrine,  then,  that  Wages  depend  only  on  the 
ratio  of  Population  to  Capital  must  be  rectified  by  the  introduction 
of  another  most  important  element,  namely,  the  Quantity  of  Work 
to  be  done.  Thus  the  actual  amount  of  wages  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  the  labourers  seeking  to  do  it,  and 
the  funds. 

And  this,  among  innumerable  other  cases,  shews  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  Labour  the  measure  of  Value,  because  different 
kinds  of  Labour  are  constantly  changing  in  their  Value. 

18.  It  is  often  said  that  Wages  jdepend  upon  the  ratio  between 
Population  and  Capital,  as  if  all  the  money  spent  as  wages  is 
CapitaL  This,  however,  ia  a  great  error.  The  slightest  reflection 
will  shew  that  all  the  money  given  in  exchange  for  services  or 
labour  can  by  no  means  be  called  Capital ;  t.  «.,  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  it.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
money  spent  in  wages  is  not  Capital  but  Income.  Thus  the  wages 
of  domestic  servants,  the  money  paid  for  p2x>fessional  services  of 
aU  sorts,  is  not  Capital  but  Income. 

Wages  only  spent  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  such  as  manufac- 
turing, agricultural,  and  commercial,  are  Capital. 

Now  there  ijs  an  important  difference  to  be  observed  respecting 
Wages  spent  as  Income,  and  W^^gcs  expended  as  CapitaL  In  the 
former  case  there  is  no  limit  to  the  absolute  rule  of  Demand  and 
Supply ;  in  the  latter  there  is. 

If  I  want  professional  sarices  of  the  highest  order  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  sum  which  must  be  paid.  A  surgical  operation  of 
great  delicacy  which  may  only  last  a  minute  may  cost  perhaps 
J&150  when  performed  by  a  person  of  the  most  eminent  skill.  A 
very  distinguished  counsel  has  been  known  to  receive  £2,000  for 
half-an-hour's  worL  So  the  Wages  which  an  opulent  nobleman 
may  have  to  give  his  head  cook,  or  gardener,  are  determined  by 
nothing  but  the  Law  of  Demand  and  Supply. 

But  when  Wages  are  expended  as  Capital  the  case  is  different. 
In  such  cases  the  amount  which  a  Capitalist  can  afford  to  pay  as 
Wages  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  profits  which  he  expects  to 
make  by  the  sale  of  the  product.  If  the  price  of  the  product 
could  be  raised  indefinitely,  wages,  no  doubt,  might  also  rise 
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indefinitely.  Bat  that  is  yerjr  far  from  being  the  case.  No 
expenditure  upon  the  product  can  force  up  its  pric6  indefinitely. 
The  value  of  tiie  product  is  regulated  by  the  great  general  Law  of 
Demand  and  Supply;  and,  consequently,  as  no  Capitalist  can 
continue  to  produce  for  any  length  of  time  unless  he  receiyes  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  he  cannot  afibrd  to  give  more  as  wages 
than  will  allow  him  to  obtain  that  profit.  Hence,  if  he  cannot 
reduce  wages  he  must  cease  to  produce.  Thus  in  all  cases  where 
Wages  are  expended  as  Capital,  there  is  a  natural  limit  which 
they  can  by  no  possibility  exceed — ^however  much  they  may  M 
below  it. 

19.  Many  writers  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some  definite 
fimd  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  Labourers,  which  they  call 
the  "  Labour  ftmd,"  or  the  "  Wages  ftmd,"  which  they  suppose 
regulates  wages. 

Thus,  as  we  have  already  quoted  from  Senior,  who  says  that  the 
proximate  cause  which  decides  the  rate  of  wages  *^  is  the  extent  of 
THS  Fund  [What  ftmd?]  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers 
compared  with  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  maintained.'' 

So  Jones,  who  confines  Wealth  to  material  objects  only,  says 
Wages  depend  on  the  amount  of  Wealth,  devoted  to  maintaining 
Labourers. 

<<  The  amount  of  Wealth  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  labour 
constitutes  the  labour  fund  of  the  world,  and  the  amount  so 
devoted  in  any  country  constitutes  the  Labour  ftmd  of  that 
country." 

'^The  third  division  of  the  labtntr  fund  consists  of  what  is 
properly  called  Capital,  that  is,  of  the  stored  up  results  of  past 
labour,  used  with  a  view  to  profit."^ 

So  Mill  says  that  unfortunately  there  is  no  mode  of  expressing 
by  one  fiuniliar  term  the  aggregate  of  what  may  be  called  the 
**  Wages  fund  "  of  a  country. 

Here  we  have  distinctly  affirmed  that  Wages  depend  npon  the 
aggregate  ftmds  employed  in  hiring  labourers. 

**  Since,  therefore,  the  rate  of  wages  which  results  from  oompe- 
tition  distributes  the  whole  wages  fund  among  the  whole  labouring 
population."' 

1  L«ctwre$  on,  PdUical  Economy,  pp.  114,  414,  416^  420. 
2  MiU,    Princ^,  B.  II.,  ck.  12. 
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But  what  is  this  Wages  ftmd  ? 

''Now  all  these  writers  affirm  that  the  ''Wages  Amd^  consists 
of  Capital,  which  they  say  is  the  aocnmnlatioii  of  the  sayings  of 
the  past.  They  maintain  that  it  is  only  increased  Capital  that  can 
lead  to  the  increased  emplojrment  of  labour,  and  that  increased 
Cf^ital  can  only  arise  from  the  increased  savings  of  the  past. 

20.  Bnt  is  this  the  &ct?  Is  the  "Wages  ftrnd**  confined  to 
material  money,  the  fruits  of  past  savings  ?  Are  wages  paid  in 
nothing  bnt  specie  ?  No  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
practical  business  can  fail  to  perceive  that  such  an  idea  is  utteriy 
erroneous.  Every  practical  man  knowA  that  an  enormous  mass 
of  Wages  is  paid  in  Credit. 

We  will  take  the  example  of  Scotland,  because  the  system  of 
Credit  has  been  brought  to  a  greater  state  of  development  and 
perfection  in  that  country  than  in  any  other ;  though  it  is  nothing 
but  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  Theory  of  Credit  which  was 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  Roman  Lawyers  1,800  years  aga 

Suppose,  as  has  been  the  case  there,  there  are  large  tracts  of 
unreclaimed  but  improvable  land ;  suppose  also  there  are  abundance 
of  people,  who  perhaps  manage  to  exist  on  some  scanty  sustenance 
but  have  no  work  to  occupy  their  time.  There  being  no  money 
to  employ  these  people  they  stand  idle,  and  the  land  lies  waste. 

Suppose,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  a  wealthy  merdiant  buys 
this  property,  and  brings  down  with  him  10,000  sovereigns.  He 
sets  the  people  to  work,  they  reclaim  the  land  and  sow  it ;  in  due 
time  the  harvest  is  reaped,  land  in  course  of  time  the  £10,000  is 
restored  to  the  proprietor  with  a  profit ;  and  the  reclaimed  land 
yields  an  annual  rent  for  ever.  Now  these  10,000  sovereigns  are 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  past  labour,  they  have  been  used  aa 
Capital,  and  have  formed  puii  of  the  wages  fimd. 

But  suppose,  again,  exactly  the  same  state  of  matters ;  fertils 
redaimable  land;  idle  people  waiting  to  be  employed;  but  no 
rich  merehant  with  his  box  of  sovereigns. 

A  Bank,  however,  seeing  this  state  of  matters,  and  also  that 
there  are  trustworthy  and  industrious  farmers  and  proprietors, 
opens  a  branch  in  the  district  and  sends  down  a  box  with  10,000 
£1  notes. 

It  advances  these  notes  to  the  proprietors  and  &rmers ;  they 
hire  the  labourers,  and  pay  their  wages  in  these  £1  notes ;  the 
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labourers  bny  their  food  and  clothes  with  these  £1  notes,  which 
are  nniversally  received  thionghout  the  conntzy,  exactly  as  if  they 
were  sovereigns. 

In  short,  these  £1  notes  produce  exactly  the  same  effects  as  if 
they  were  so  many  sovereigns.  The  land  is  reclaimed  and  sown, 
and  produces  exactly  the  same  revenue  as  if  it  had  been  reclaimed 
by  means  of  money.  The  proprietors  and  farmers  repay  the  bank 
its  advances  gradually,  and  in  course  of  time  the  debt  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  it  yields  an  annual  rent  for  ever.  But  equally  in 
both  cases  the  land  has  been  changed  from  a  dreary  desert  into 
smiling  com  fields. 

Now  Wages  have  been  paid  in  these  £1  notes ;  and  therefore 
they  have  been  part  of  the  *'  Wages  fond."  Have  they  not  been 
**  Capital  **  as  much  as  so  much  money  ?  The  Bank  has  gained 
the  same  profit  by  advancing  them  as  if  they  were  actual  money ; 
the  proprietors  and  farmers  have  gained  the  same  profits  by 
reclaiming  the  land  by  their  use  as  if  they  were  money.  They 
have,  then,  produced  ttie  same  effects  to  the  whole  community  as 
if  they  had  been  money.  They  were  therefore  "  Capital "  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  money  is  '^  CapitaL"  But  were  they  the 
result  of  saving  ? 

Similarly  all  public  works  in  Scotland  are  formed  in  precisely 
the  same  way;  lands,  railways,  docks,  roads,  harbours,  &a 
Whenever  the  construction  of  one  of  these  great  works  is  deter- 
mined on  the  projectors  go  to  a  Bank,  and,  on  receiving  proper 
43ecurity,  it  creates  a  Cash  Credit  in  their  &vour,  and  issues  the 
requisite  number  [of  £1  notes — ^pure  Credit — and  the  work  is 
constructed  by  means  of  these  notes  exactly  as  if  they  were  so 
many  sovereigns.  They  have  been  part  of  the  "  Wages  fimd," 
and  have  been  "  Capital "  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  sovereigns : 
that  is,  they  have  been  used  to  produce  a  profit  just  like  money. 
What  becomes,  then,  of  the  doctrine  that  the  ^*  Wages  fund " 
<x>nsiBts  exclusively  of  the  accumulation  of  past  labour  ?  or  that 
'^^ Capital"  is  restricted  to  the  savings  of  past  labour?  What 
becomes  of  Mill's  fandamental  proposition  that — Industry  is 
limited  by  Capital?  Unless  Credit  be  admitted  to  be  Capital, 
the  proposition  is  wholly  untrue. 

Hence  we  see  that  not  only  the  accumulation  of  pcut  profits  is 
brought  into  the  ''Wages  ftmd,"  but  also  the  anticipation  of 
future  profits.    As  We  have  over  and  over  again  set  forth — £ver]f 
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fidwrt  Profit  has  a  Pbessnt  Yalus— and  that  Presmt  VabM 
may  be  bronght  into  the  ''  Wages  fiind  "  and  made  **  Capital  ^  of, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  accnmolation  of  the  past. 

But  exactly  the  same  process  goes  on  in  eyery  branch  of 
indnstiy,  manufacturing  and  commercial.  The  anticipated  pro- 
ceeds of  the  future  are  capitalised  and  brought  into  the  '^  Wages 

fund,'*  and  conduce  to  production  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  so 
much  money. 

And   this   doctrine   we   shall   find  fhlly  admitted  by  Mill. 

**  Wealthy"  he  says,  **  is  anything  which  has  purchasing  power  ^ 

— **  Credit,"  again  he  says,  **  is  purchasing  power."  Therefore,  by 

his  own  admission.  Credit  is  Wealth.    Again,  he  says  that  **  Bank 

Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Cheques  circulate  as  money,  and 

perform  all  the  ftmctions  of  it."    Now  these  documents  are 

simply  the  Bights  to  future  payment,  and  are  Credit.    And  as 

Hill  admits  they  perform  all  the  functions  of  money,  they,  of 

course,  equally  with  money,  may  be  used  as  Capital,  and  form  part 

of  the  ^*  Wages  Amd."    Thus  we  see  amply  admitted  by  MiU  the 

doctrine  we  have  so  often  inculcated  that — ^Every  fhture  payment 

has  a  Presxnt  Yalue — ^which  may  be  bought  and  sold  exactly 

like  money,  and  perform  aU  the  functions  of  money,  and  is 

therefore  Wealth  in  itself. 

21.  The  complete  fallaqr  of  the  doctrine  that  the  ''  Wages 
fund"  is  limited  to  es^ting  specie  has  also  been  observed  by  Mr* 
Longe^^ — ^''The  theory  that  the  wages  of  labourers  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  capital  which  their  employers  have  at  their  dis* 
posal  prior  to  the  sale,  and  independent  of  the  price  of  their 
goods,  is  very  &vourable  to  the  doctrine  somewhat  in  vogue  among 
master  manufacturers,  that  the  labourer  has  no  right  to  look  to 
the  market  price  of  the  goods  which  he  makes,  or  assists  in 
making,  as  a  measure  of  the  sum  which  his  employers  would  be 
able  to  pay  in  wages.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  workmen  m 
most  of  these  trades  have  become  too  powerfdl  and  too  intelligent 
to  be  hoodwinked  in  this  way,  and  employers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  impress  on  their  workmen  that  it  is  not  their  means,. 
hU  the  purchasers*  demand,  which  limits  the  amount  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay  as  wages.  In  the  late  dispute  in  the  iron  trade,, 
when  the  employers  taught  an  unruly  and  high  paid  class  of 

1  A  rejutatian  of  the  Wages  Fund  Theory  of  Modem  FoUtioal  Eoowmy^  p*  49.- 
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wvffanai  llie  iriioleaQnie  lesaon  that  aaployen  can  oombine  as 
wdk  m  bboaren,  the  more  intelligent  workmen  diacasaed  the 
qoBetkm  on  the  pnfper  ground,  viz.,  with  reference  to  the  pnr- 
iliMBin*  A^wiMwl  tor  the  finished  goods,  and  Uieir  power  of 
aqipiTii^  themsdires  elsewhere,  if  the  English  supply  was  too 
dear ;  and  ifc  t>M«g  the  general  qpinion  that  the  works  ooold  not 
be  kqii  going  unless  the  price  of  iron  was  reduced,  the  whole  body 
of  iiaiwwfcBn,  with  the  ezoeptimi  of  the  North  Staffordshire  men, 
ilgreed  lo  anhmit  to  the  proposed  rednction  of  wages." 

S2.  Hie  BMist  grotesqpie  statement  of  the  ''Wages  fimd" 
doctrine  thai  we  hare  seen  is  the  following^ — '^  I  think  you  are 
an  aoiBcieiiftlj  arxpiainted  with  the  elementary  principles  of 
Pbitlksal  Eoonomj  to  know  that  the  drcnlating  capital  of  a 
oomtij  is  its  wages  fond.  Hence,  if  we  desire  tq  calculate  the 
«r»^ge  moDej  wi^es  reoeiTed  by  each  labourer  we  have  simply  to 
diTids  tibe  ainwmt  of  this  capital  with  the  number  of  the 
■i^g  pnpnhitinn.  It  is  thereforo  evident  that  the  average 
•y  wi^es  cannoi  be  increased,  unless  either  the  circulating 
ci^Mtal  B  angmfmted  or  the  number  of  the  labouring  population  is 
dnmnished.* 

Now  lei  OB  aak  n^iat  is  Circulating  Capital?     This  writer 

^xchaJes  Ck^odit  ftom  the  title  of  capital ;  so  that,  according  to 

Um»  ODfy  ^Kcie  can  be  circulating  CapitaL      But  how  much 

^Mcie  18  thm  in  the  nati«m  ?    No  one  can  telL     But  aU  specie  is 

Ml  »ed  aa  O^iital,  as  is  admitted  by  aU  Economists ;  it  is  only 

Cftpital  when  used  fcr  the  purpose  of  profit.    And  the  same  piece 

of  uoney  ii^y  be  oaed  aa  Bevenue  in  one  Exdiange  and  as 

Capml  m  the  next.     80  for  our  numerator  we  have  an  unkno?nL 

ptttt  of  an  unknown  quantity.     In  the  next  place,  what  is  the 

Wwinng  popokiioQ?    Of   this  we  have  no  definition,  and  no 

anrnxunato  nnmb^  giTen.    80  that  to  determine  the  average 

i»«i<y  w;i$«s  of  the  labouring  population  we  have  to  take  the 

!^J™  '^.^  f*  mknown  quantity,  to  be  divided  by  an 
«iftkiKiwn  q«aiiti^!  ^ 

^.i^u^tJ:^  "^  *^^  q«ntity  of  money  in  the  country  is 

i^^C^i^       ,1^  »«oppose  that  fifty  miUiomi  of  tS  is 

**^  ^4^^      Again,   let  us   suppose    that   the  labouring 

^  ^  Oe  BtiHik  Labourer,  p.  119. 
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population  amoimts  to  24  millions.  Performing  the  required 
operation,  we  find  that  the  ayerage  wages  of  the  labouring 
p^^nilation  are  £2  Is.  8d.  per  head ! ! 

The  fiiBt  error  in  this  mode  of  statement  is  evident.  The 
amount  of  the  **  Wages  fund  "  does  not  practicallj  consist  of  the 
amount  of  specie  only,  but  of  the  amount  multiplied  into  the 
Telocity  of  its  circulation.  The  same  piece  of  money  pays  wages 
in  en^ess  succession.  Five  pounds  transferred  twenty  times  is. 
equiTalent  in  Economic  effect  to  £100  transferred  once.  Oonse- 
quently  the  amount  of  wages  will  be  the  amount  of  specie^ 
multiplied  into  the  number  of  tunes  it  is  paid.  And  when  this  is, 
done,  we  should  find  an  average  more  consistent  with  common 
sense. 

In  the  next  place  such  a  question  as  this  is  one  to  which 
averages  do  not  apply.  Wages  differ  in  every  trade ;  and  also 
for  the  same  trade  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  an  artisan 
in  one  place  in  some  parts  of  the  year  earns  more  and  at  other 
times  lesSy  it  would  be  right  enough  to  strike  an  average  in  his 
case.  But  if  wages  are  usually  20s.  a  week  in  Yorkshire  and  10s. 
a  week  in  Dorsetshire,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  average 
is  15s.  a  week.  Or  if  a  skilled  watchmaker  gets  15s.  a  day  and  a 
hodman  gets  Ss.,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  wages  are  on  an 
average  9s.  a  day. 

Again,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  all 
the  labouring  population  enter  into  a  general  competition  for  the 
**  Wages  fond."  As  this  point  has  been  well  enforced  by  Mr; 
Longe,  we  will  quote  him.^ — **  Lastly,  assuming  that  the  amount 
of  the  ftmds  applicable  for  paying  wages  of  any  particular  class 
or  all  the  different  classes  of  labourers,  within  any  geographical, 
political,  or  commercial  field,  such  as  either  Dorsetshire,  or 
England,  or  Europe,  at  any  given  time,  or  within  any  given 
period,  are  limited  and  defined  by  certain  causes,  it  would  bQ 
impossible  for  such  flmds  to  be  distributed  by  competition  among 
all  the  labourers  who  may  happen  to  be  seeking  employment  Iq 
the  field  or  countiy  in  which  such  particular  or  aggregate  wage 
ftmd  exists. 

**  The  number  of  labourers  whom  any  class  of  employers  engaged 
in  trade,  as,  for  instance,  the  Dorsetshire  formers,  can  employ 
(unless  tiieir  capital  is  to  be  distributed  as  the  Lancashire  relief 

1  BejMioHon  of  Ma  Wage9  FStfid  A^Piy,  p^5i. 
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ftind  was  applied,  yiz.,  wfthonfe  any  view  to  its  prodadng  any 
profit  or  increafle  of  wealth)  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
work  they  require  to  be  done.  If  ten  thonsand  labourers  did  all 
tfhe  work  they  wanted  to  have  done,  f.  e.,  all  the  ploughing, 
and  harrowing  and  reaping,  there  might  be  any  number  of 
surplus  labourers  in  the  country,  and  their  competition  might 
reduce  wages  to  sixpence  a  day,  but  the  farmers  would  not  employ 
more  labour  than  they  wanted,  however  cheap  it  was. 

^If  instead  of  taking  the  capital  of  the  fiEurmers  of  a  country. 
We  take  the  aggregate  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  employers 
engaged  in  the  different  trades  of  a  country  as  the  supposed  wage 
ftmd,  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  such 
aggregate  fund  could  be  distributed  by  competition  among  the 
different  classes  of  labourers  composing  its  dependent  population 
becomes  still  more  glaring,  How  could  the  ejioemakers  compete 
with  the  tailors,  or  the  blacksmith  with  the  glass  blowers?  or  how 
should  the  capital  which  a  master  shoemaker  saved  by  reducing 
the  wages  of  his  journeymen  get  into  the  hands  of  the  master 
tailor?  or  why  should  the  money  which  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  clothes  enables  the  private  consumer  to  spend  on  other  things 
go  to  pay  or  refimd  the  wages  of  any  other  class  of  labourers 
belonging  to  his  own  country?  It  would  clearly  be  just  as  likely 
to  be  Bpent  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  wine  or  in  a  trip  to 
Bwitaserland. 

''The  notion  of  all  the  labourers  of  a  country  constituting  a 
body  of  general  labourers,  capable  of  competing  with  each  other, 
and  whose  'general'  or  average  wage  depends  upon  the  ratio 
between  their  number  and  the  aggregate  wage  fund,  is  just  as 
absurd  as  the  notion  of  all  the  different  goods  existing  in  a 
country  at  any  given  time,  e.  ^.,  the  ships,  and  the  steam  engines, 
and  the  cloth,  &c.,  constituting  a  stock  of  general  commodities, 
the  general  or  average  price  of  which  is  determined  by  the  ratio 
between  the  supposed  quantity  of  the  whole  aggregate  stock  and 
the  total  purchase  ftmd  of  the  community." 

28.  Thus  we  see  that  the  true  "Wages  ftind"  is  not  the 
actual  amount  of  specie  in  the  manufacturers'  pocket  but  the 
price  which  the  consumers  pay  for  the  complete  product.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  obtained  before  it  has  been  actually  received? 
By  means  of  Banking  Oredits.     This  is  the  precise  use  and 
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fimctiaff  nf  Banks  which  ueae  notes*  It  is  to  issue  notes  to  form 
Uijg  ^''Wages  ftmd"  in  anticipation  of  the  prices  paid  by  the 
oonsamers.  And  thus  we  see  the  gigantic  importance  of  a  solid 
banking  system  to  the  labouring  classes.  It  multiplies  the  "  Wages 
ftmd  **  a  hundred  fold,  and  provides  continuous  employment  for 
them^  so  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  demand  for  their  products. 

And  now  may  be  seen  the  reason  why  we  took  so  much  pains 
to  expose  the  self-contradictions  of  Mill  on  the  subject  of  Credit 
in  a  previous  chapter.  Mill  says  that  wages  depend  on  the  ratio 
of  populiUion  to  capital  But  what  is  Capital?  Mill  sneers  at 
the  imbecility  of  those  who  say  that  Credit  is  capital.  And  yet 
he  himself  says^^ — ^^*When  paper  currency  [i.  «.,  Credit]  is 
Bopplied,  as  in  our  own  country^  by  bankers  and  banking  com- 
panieSy  the  amount  is  abnost  wholly  turned  into  PBODUCrriYS 
Capital.  ...  A  banker's  profession  being  that  of  a  money 
lender,  his  issue  of  notes  is  a  simple  extension  of  his  ordinary 
occupation.  He  lends  the  amount  to  farmers,  manufacturers,  or 
deiders,  who  employ  it  in  their  several  businesses.  So  employed 
it  yields^  like  any  other  Capital,  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of 
stocks.  The  profit  is  shared  between  the  banker,  who  receives 
interest,  and  aaucoession  of  borrowers,  mostly  for  short  periods, 
who,  after  paying  the  interest,  gain  a  profit  in  addition,  or  a 
eonvenience  equivalent  to  profit.  The  Capital  itself,  in  the  long 
run,  becomes  entirely  wages,  and  when  replaced  by  the  sale  of  the 
produce,  becomes  wages  again :  thus  affording  a  perpetual  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour,  and  increasing  the 
annual  produce  of  the  country  by  all  that  can  be  produced  through 
the  means  of  a  capital  of  that  value." 

And  among  many  other  passages  which  might  be  cited*  he  says^ 
— "  Now  an  effect  of  this  latter  character  naturally  attends  some 
extensions  of  Credit,  especially  when  taking  place  in  the  form  of 
Bank  Notes,  or  other  instruments  of  exchange.  The  additional 
Bank  Notes  are  in  ordinary  course  first  issued  to  producers  or 
dealers  to  be  employed  as  Capital." 

And  it  is  the  same  Mill  who  says  also,  sneering  at  the  conflised 
notion  of  those  who  say  that  Credit  is  Capital — *'  Credit  has  a 
great,  but  not  as  many  people  seem  to  suppose,  a  magical  power ; 
it  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing.     Saw  oflm  is  an 

I  Drine^pUt  of  PoUHeid  JBeonomy,  B.  11^  eft.  IS,  |  ff. 
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extension  of  OredU  talked  of  as  equwaUnt  to  a  creation  of  Gapitat, 
or  as  if  Credit  actually  were  Capital//" 

Now  we  see  that  Mill  expressly  inclades  Bank  Notes  tmcler  the 
title  of  Capital  and  as  part  of  the  '*  Wages  fond** ;  bnt  he  asks 
how  can  Credit  make  something  out  of  Nothing.  Now  we  haye 
shewn  that  the  Roman  jurists  expressly  class  Rights  as  Wealth ; 
Mill  allows  bank  notes,  mere  rights,  to  be  CapitaL  Now  what  are 
these  Rights  created  ont  of  ?  Are  they  formed  ;ont  of  primordial 
atoms?  And  what  do  our  readers  think  of  Mill's  wonderM 
logic? 

Mill  and  a  number  of  writers  constantly  incolcate  the  doctrine 
that  Capital  is  solely  the  aocmnnlation  of  past  labour,  and  can 
only  increase  by  abstinence,  and  they  call  profit  the  reward  of 
abstinence.  Bnt  when  Banks  issue  Notes  in  anticipation  of 
futtere  profits,  whidi  Mill  himself  says  are  productive  Capital,  how 
are  these  notes  the  result  of  past  labour  and  the  fhiits  of  saving  ? 
As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  profits  made  by  using  Credit  exceed  the 
profits  made  by  money  many  thousand  fold. 

24.  Thus  we  see  at  every  turn  in  Economics  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  first  establishing  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  and 
definitions  of  Wealth,  Capital,  Credit,  &c.  We  see  in  modem 
commerce  the  eflTect  of  the  Roman  definition — *^  Under  the  title 
of  Wealth  Rights  are  included'' — ^which  we  shall  proceed  to 
deyelope  at  greater  length  in  the  next  chapter.  Modem  commerce 
is  utterly  unintelligible  unless  Credit  be  included  under  the  title 
of  Capital ;  and  we  see  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  restrict  the 
term  **  Wealth  "  to  material  objeds  only. 

Thus  the  ftmd  employed  in  purchasing  Labour  consists,  like  the 
ftmd  employed  in  purchasing  anything  else,  of  Money  and  Credit 
Mill  says  a  man's  purchasing  power  consists  of  all  his  Money  and 
of  all  his  Credit ;  and  this  is  as  trae  of  Labour  as  of  anything 
else.  And  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the 
*' Wages  ftmd"  consists  of  Money  and  what  of  Credit.  In 
Scotland,  certainly,  the  ratio  of  Credit  to  money  is  many  thousand 
fold ;  and  in  fact  the  quantity  of  industry  paid  in  money  in  that 
country  is  absolutely  infinitesimal.  And  thus  we  see  verified  the 
saying  of  Daniel  Webster — ^*  Credit  haa  done  more,  a  thousand 
times,  to  enrich  nations  than  all  the  mines  of  all  the  world." 
Nothing  can  shew  more  elearly  how  Credit  forms  the  leading  part 
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of  the  ''  Wages  ftind  "  than  the  state  of  a  country  after  a  great 
commercial  collapse.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  labourers  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  destitution  in  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  present  moment  in  consequence 
of  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1873,  because  their  '^  Wages 
fund  "  has  collapsed,  and  been  annihilated. 

25.  Having  thus  shown  that  Money  and  Credit  are  the  fund 
out  of  which  Wages  are  paid,  we  have  next  to  consider  what 
drcumstances  determine  the  amount  of  Wages. 

It  was  long  stoutly  maintained  that  Wages  are  goyemed  by  the 
price  of  food ;  and  this,  indeed,  wds  one  of  the  assertions  on 
which  the  Protectionist  system  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this 
country  was  based.  Burke  said^— "  The  squires  of  Norfolk  had 
dined  when  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  (Labour)  might 
or  ought  to  rise  or  Ml  with  the  market  of  provisions.  The  rate 
of  wages,  in  truth,  has  no  direct  relation  to  that  price.  Labour  is 
a  commodity  like  every  other,  and  rises  or  &lls  according  to  the 
demand.    This  is  in  the  nature  of  things." 

Nevertheless,  Smith  says' — "  The  money  price  of  com  regulates 
that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

"  It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  must  always  be 
such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  com 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  fisunily.    .    .    . 

''  But  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  the  materials  of  almost 
all  manufactures.  By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it 
r^lilates  that  of  manufacturing  art  and  industry;  and  by 
regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manufacture. 
The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of  everything  that  is  the  produce 
either  of  land  or  labour,  must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  money  price  of  corn." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Smith  explicitly  asserts  that  the 
price  of  com  regulates  the  value  of  Labour  and  of  all  other 
commodities. 

And  yet  the  same  Smith  also  says' — "  The  wages  of  labour  do 
not  in  Great  Britain  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  provisions( !) 
These  vary  everywhere  fix)m  year  to  year,  frequently  from  month 

1  Thou^  and  DetaOU  on  Scareiiy,  Vol.  IL,  p.  248.    Bokn'i  Edit. 
•  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  IL,  eh.  6.  *  Ibid,,  B.  /.,  eh.  1. 
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to  month.  Bnt  in  many  places  the  money  price  of  labour 
remains  uniformly  the  same  sometimes  for  half  a  century  together. 
.  .  •  The  high  price  of  provisions  during  these  ten  years  past 
(1766 — 1776)  has  not  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  been 
accompanied  with  any  sensible  rise  in  the  money  price  of 
labour.    .    •    . 

''  As  the  price  of  provisions  varies  more  ftom  year  to  year  than 
the  wages  of  labour^  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour 
vary  more  from  place  to  place.  The  prices  of  bread  and  butcher's 
meat  are  generally  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  and  most  other 
things  which  are  sold  by  retail,  the  way  in  which  the  labouring 
poor  buy  all  things,  are  generally  full  as  cheap  or  cheaper  in  great 
towns  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  have  to  explain  hereafter.  But  the  wages  of  labour  in  a 
great  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  frequently  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  part,  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  higher  than  at  a  few 
miles  distance.  Eighteen  pence  a  day  may  be  reckoned  the 
common  price  of  labour  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  At  a 
few  miles  distance  it  falls  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  pence.  Tenpence 
may  be  reckoned  its  price  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood. 
At  a  few  miles  distance  it  falls  to  eightpence,  the  usual  price  of 
common  labour  through  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of 
Scotland,  where  it  varies  a  good  deal  less  than  in  England.    .    • 

*^  The  variations  in  the  price  of  labour  not  only  do  not  corres- 
pond either  in  place  or  time  with  those  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
but  they  are  frequently  quite  opposite  I! 

"  Grain,  the  food  of  the  common  people,  is  dearer  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  whence  Scotland  receives  ahnost  every  year  very 
large  supplies.  But  English  com  must  be  sold  dearer  in  Scotland, 
the  country  to  which  it  is  brought,  than  in  England,  the  country 
from  which  it  comes ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  quality  it  cannot  be 
sold  dearer  in  Scotland  than  the  Scotch  com  that  comes  to  the 
same  market  in  competition  with  it  The  quality  of  grain 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  quality  of  flour  or  meal  which  it  yields 
at  the  mill,  and  in  this  respect  English  grain  is  so  much  superior 
to  the  Scotch,  that  though  often  dearer  in  appearance,  or  in 
proportion  to  the  measure  of  its  bulk,  it  is  generally  cheaper  in 
reaUty,  or  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  or  even  to  the  measure  of 
its  weight.    The  price  of  labour,  on  the  contrary,  is  dearer  in 
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England  than  in  Scotland.  If  the  labouring  poor^  therefore^  can 
maintain  their  jhrnilies  in  the  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
they  must  be  in  afflnenoe  in  the  other.  Oatmea!,  indeed,  suppliets 
the  common  people  of  Scotland  with  the  greatest  and  the  best 
part  of  their  food,  which  is  in  general  much  inferior  to  that  of 
their  neighbours  of  the  same  rank  in  England.  This  difference 
however  in  the  made  of  their  eubsietence  is  not  the  eauee  htd  the 
effect  of  the  difference  in  their  wages;  though,  by  a  strange 
misapprehension,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  represented  as  the 
cause.  It  is  not  because  one  man  keeps  a  coach  while  his 
neighbour  walks  a-foot,  that  the  one  is  ridi  and  the  other  poor  4 
but  because  the  one  is  rich  he  keeps  a  coach,  and  because  the 
other  is  poor  he  walks  a-foot.'^ 

[Now,  who  has  more  clearly  exhibited  this  misapprehension 
than  Smith  himself,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  preceding  extracts  ?  ] 

**  During  the  course  of  the  last  century,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  grain  was  dearer  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 

than  during  that  of  the  present But  though  it  is 

certain  that  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  grain  was 
somewhat  dearer  in  the  last  century  than  in  the  present^  it  is 
equally  certain  that  labour  was  much  cheaper,  &c." 

Now  is  it  possible  to  have  a  more  flagrant  ^contradiction  than 
Smith's  doctrine  in  these  different  parts  of  his  work  ?  And  as 
we  have  shewn  that  a  similar  contradiction  perrades  the  whole  of 
his  work  on  almost  every  point  in  Economics,  we  can  only  leave 
tiie  reader  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  such  a  book  as  a  scientific 
authority. 

26.  Bicardo  follows  in  exactly  the  same  strain^ — ''Labour, 
like  all  things  which  are  purchased  and  sold,  and  which  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  quantity,  has  its  natural  and  its 
market  price.  The  natural  price  of  labour  is  that  price  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  labourers  one  with  another  to  subsist  and 
perpetuate  their  race,  without  either  increase  or  diminution." 
''The  natural  price  of  labour  depends  on  the  price  of  food, 
necessaries,  and  conveniences  required  for  the  support  of  the 
labourer  and  his  family.  With  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
and  necessaries,  the  natural  price  of  labour  will  rise;  with  a 
fiill  in  their  price  the  natural  price  of  labour  will  fall" — "  The 

>  Prineqitu  qf  MiHeal  Ectmomy,  p.  86.    ^rd  EdU. 
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market  price  of  labour  is  the  price  which  is  really  paid  for  it, 
from  the  natural  operation  of  the  proportion  of  the  snpplj  to 
the  demand ;  labour  is  dear  when  it  is  scarce,  and  cheap  when  it 
is  plentiful.  However  much  the  market  price  of  labour  may 
deviate  firom  its  natural  standard,  it  has,  like  oommoditieSy  a 
tendency  to  conform  to  it.**  A  little  examination  will  shew  how 
vague  and  inaccurate  the  ideas  in  these  sentences  are.  What  are 
the  natural  food,  necessaries,  and  conveniences  of  a  labourer? 
The  standard  varies  in  every  country.  Are  we  to  take  the 
wheaten  standard  of  England,  the  oaten  standard  of  Scotland,  or 
the  potatoe  standard  of  Ireland  ?  or  the  black  rye  bread  standard 
of  Poland  ?  Which  of  these  is  the  natural  standard  ?  Wages 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  used  to  be  14s.,  in  Dorsetshire 
7s.  a  week — which  of  these  was  the  natural  standard  ?  A  little 
reflection  will  shew  that  the  idea  of  a  natural  standard  is  a  mere 
chimera.  The  same  principle  determines  the  rate  of  wages  in 
each  of  these  cases ;  it  is  the  proportion  existing  between  capital, 
employment,  and  labourers  in  each  locality.  What  made  wages 
so  low  in  Ireland  and  Dorsetshire  ?  The  abundance  of  labourers 
and  the  scarcity  of  capital  and  employment.  What  made  wages 
so  high  in  Yorkshire  ?  The  abundance  of  capital  and  employ- 
ment and  the  scarcity  of  labourers.  If  any  cause  produces  a 
change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  these  three  elements,  a  change 
in  the  rate  of  wages  necessarily  results.  Since  the  &mine  and 
emigration  have  relieved  Ireland  oT  the  superabundance  of 
labourers,  wages  have  risen  greatly.  Emigration  has  produced 
the  same  effects  in  Dorsetshire,  and  if  the  same  proportions  as 
now  exist  between  these  three  elements  be  preserved,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages  will  continue  as  at  present.  We  see,  then,  the 
extreme  inaccuracy  of  speaking  of  the  natural  price  of  labour. 
What  Bicardo  means  by  the  natural  price  is  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  market  price,  which  has  been  produced  by  a  long- 
continued  steadiness  in  the  proportions  between  the  elements  of 
wages,  but  if  any  causes  change  that  proportion,  the  ordinary 
market  price  changes  with  it.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand  is  the  sole  rule  that  governs  wages. 

27.  It  will  be  seen  that  Ricardo's  views  on  the  subject  of 
labour  are  influenced  by  exactly  the  same  error,  which  is  the 
ftmdamental  defect  of  his  doctrine  of  Value,  namely,  an  inversion 
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of  cause  and  effect  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  it  is  not  the 
price  of  food  which  regulates  wages,  but  the  wages  received  which 
indicate  the  most  expensive  food  which  the  labourer  can  afford  to 
buy.  Wages  in  England  have  not  risen  because  the  labourers 
eat  wheaten  bread  instead  of  rye  bread  as  formerly,  but  they  eat 
wheaten  bread  because  their  wages  enable  them  to  do  so.  The 
wages  in  Ireland  were  not  so  low  because  the  people  eat  potatoes, 
but  the  miserable  peasantry  were  driven  to  feed  upon  potatoes 
because  their  wages  were  so  low ;  because  there  were  so  many 
labourers  and  so  little  employment.  So  the  people  in  Scotland  eat 
oatmeal  porridge  and  oat(»kes  because  their  wages  were  not 
snffident  to  allow  them  to  eat  wheaten  bread.  Just  for  the 
same  reason  in  the  northern  districts  they  used  to  wear  kilts 
because  they  were  too  poor  to  wear  better  clothes.  But  since  they 
have  become  better  off  they  dress  like  their  southern  brethren, 
and  they  eat  wheaten  bread  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than 
formerly.  And  so  it  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  *  The  people 
in  a  great  many  of  the  continental  countries  live  so  badly  because 
their  wages  are  so  low.  There  are  so  many  people,  and  there  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  so  little  employment.  Nothing  can  shew 
more  clearly  the  error  of  the  idea  that  the  price  of  food  regulates 
wages  than,  on  the  one  hand,  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada,  where  food  is  extremely  cheap  and  wages 
extremely  high.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is  that  food  is 
very  abundant  and  labour  very  scarce.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
supply  and  demand  of  each  article.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
take  as  a  reverse  case,  the  example  of  the  unfortunate  needlewomen 
of  London  and  other  cities  of  western  Europe.  Gamier  remarks^ 
exactly  the  same  thing  of  the  needlewomen  of  Paris.  "  A  Paris, 
par  exemple,  tout  le  travaille  d'aiguille  est  tomb^  k  un  taux 
InsufBsant  pour  fair  vivre  celles  qui  n'ont  pas  d'autre  ressouroe." 
And  Dr.  Mayer  says  that  at  Lille,  the  workwomen  who  make  the 
lace  gain  from  Id.  to  l^d.  a  day,  working  16  hours.  And 
population  has  increased  so  much  compared  to  employment,  that 
those  who  could  gain  two  or  three  francs  a  day  30  years  ago,  in 
1845  could  gain  only  one  franc,  and  those  the  most  &voured.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  the  world,  we  may  take  China  as  an 
example  of  the  same  truth.  Travellers  give  us  accounts  of  the 
disgusting  garbage  which  the  poorer  Chinese  will  eat :  now,  the 
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rate  of  wages  tliere  does  not  depend  npon  what  they  eat^  but  they 
are  driven  to  eat  that  abomination  because  the  remuneration  for 
labour  is  low.  And  this  is  on  account  of  the  prodigious  numbers 
of  the  people. 

28.  The  law  of  sup^dy  and  demand,  then,  holds  uniTersally 
with  regard  to  wages.  An  excessive  increase  of  the  people  forces 
down  wages  by  an  inevitable  law  of  nature,  and  as  tlieir  numbers 
increase  faster  than  employment,  their  wages  must  progressively 
diminish,  and  their  comfort  and  scale  of  living  become  rapidly 
deteriorated.  Nothing  could  save  the  scale  of  living  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  this  country  ^m  descending  to  the  level  of  the  Irish, 
or  the  Chinese,  if  their  numbers  went  on  increasing  without  a 
corresponding  increase  of  employment  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
persons  of  benevolence,  who  see  the  shocking  misery  which  even 
now  prevails  among  so  many  in  this  country,  exclaim  that  em- 
ployers ought  to  pay  higher  wages.  But  all  such  ideas  are 
visionary.  There  is  only  one  effectual  mode  of  relief,  and  that  is 
to  diminish  their  numbers,  by  providing  outlets  for  the  super- 
abundant hands,  until  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  again 
raise  their  wages,  so  that  they  can  find  constant  employment,  at 
wages  which  will  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort. 

29.  It  is  no  mere  q)eculative  opinion  that  a  general  and  long- 
continued  low  price  of  com  is  not  only  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  low  rate  of  wages,  but  most  probably  by  the  very  reverse. 
The  most  remarkable  continuance  of  generally  fine  seasons  and 
abundance  of  com  ever  known  occurred  in  the  last  century.  For 
the  extraordinary  period  of  sixty-five  years,  from  1701  to  1765, 
there  was,  with  ,a  few  exceptions,  a  continued  series  of  plentiftil 
harvests.  The  average  price  of  com  for  that  period  was  16  per 
cent,  less  than  the  average  price  for  tiie  preceding  century ;  but, 
notwithstanding  that,  the  price  of  labour  rose  greatly  during  the 
same  period,  and,  what  was  least  to  be  expected,  agricuUm-al  labour 
rose  16  per  cent  Tooke  says* — ^*  The  feet,  indeed,  of  a  rise  of 
money  wages  in  this  country,  coinddently  with  a  fell  in  the  price 
of  com  during  the  long  interval  in  question,  rests  on  unquestion- 
able authorities;"  and,  says  Smith — ''In  Great  Britain  the 
real  recompense  of  labour,  it  has  already  been  shewn,  the  real 

»  History  of  FHces,  Vol.  /.,  p.  65. 
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quantities  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  are 
given  to  the  labonrer,  has  increased  considerably  daring  the  conrse 
of  the  present  century  (t.  «.,  the  18th).  The  rise  in  its  money 
price  seems  to  have  been  the  effect,  not  of  any  diminution  in  the 
value  of  silver  in  the  general  market  of  Europe,  but  of  a  rise  in 
the  reai  price  of  labour  in  the  particular  market  of  Great  Britain, 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  happy  circumstances  of  the  country ;"  and 
*'  The  money  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britain  has  indeed  risen 
daring  the  course  of  the  present  century.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  effect,  not  so  much  of  any  diminution  in  the  value  of 
silver  in  the  European  market,  as  of  an  increase  An  the  demand  for 
labour' in  Oreat  Britain  arismgfrom  the  great  and  almost  universal 
prosperity  of  the  country, ^^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the 
price  of  wheat  rose  enormously  in  consequence  of  a  long  succession 
of  bad  harvests,  but  there  was  no  corresponding  rise  in  wages^ 

30.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  is  a  limit  below  whidi  the 
wages  of  labour  cannot  &11  for  any  permanent  time,  and  which  is 
determined  by  the  price  of  food,  but  this  only  relates  to  the  very 
lowest,  rudest,  and  most  unskilled  species  of  labour,  and  even  thi^ 
limit  has  happily  neTer  yet  been  reached  in  England,  because  it 
depends  upon  the  lowest,  cheapest,  and  worst  kind  of  food 
capable  of  supporting  man.  The  poorest  labourer  in  England 
has  now  wheaten  bread  to  eat,  such  as  probably,  in  the  Medieval 
Ages,  for  which  there  has  been  lately  such  a  ridiculous  enthusiasm^ 
a  nobleman  could  not  obtain.  If  such  bread  as  is  usually  con- 
sumed in  many  a  nobleman's  house  on  the  continent  were  given  to 
the  inmates  of  an  English  workhouse,  it  would  infallibly  cause  a 
riot  The  lowest  class  of  labourers  have  fortunately  never  been 
reduced  to  such  a  point  continuously,  though  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  when  work  is  scarce,  they  can  earn  very  little, 
and  then  they  may  be  driven  to  receive  relief  &om  public  or 
private  charity,  which  takes  them  out  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  also  universally  observed  that  when 
the  price  of  bread  rises  very  high,  the  wages  of  the  lowest  class  of 
labourers  never  rise  in  any  Uke  proportion.  The  way  of  raising  the 
wages  of  labour,  then,  is  not  by  raising  the  price  of  food,  but  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  competitors  for  it,  for  it  is  the 
number  of  competitors  compared  with  the  quantity  of  work  to  be 
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done,  that  influenoes  the  price  of  labonr,  and  not  the  variation  in 
the  price  of  food. 

31.  J.  B.  Say  has  also  remarked  the  erroneousness  of  tiie 
doctrine  that  the  price  of  food  regulates  wages ^ — ^**  Experience 
also  contradicts  another  assertion  of  Ricardo*s.  He  says  that 
while  the  price  of  labonr  regulates  the  value  of  products,  it  is 
the  price  of  provisions  of  first  necessity  (in  Europe,  for  example, 
com)  which  regulates  the  price  of  labour,  and  that  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  com  diminishes  the  rate  of  profit  and  raises  wages. 
Well,  I  am  informed  by  the  principal  manufacturers  of  England 
and  France,  especially  MM.  Temaux  and  Sons,  who  have  mills  at 
Liege,  Lonviers,  Sedan,  Beims,  and  Paris,  it  is  exactly  the  contrary 
which  happens.  When  com  becomes  dearer  wages  go  down. 
This  result  is  not  accidental ;  the  same  cause  is  always  followed 
by  the  same  effect ;  and  the  effect  lasts  as  long  as  the  cause. 
The  explanation  is  not  difficult;  when  com  is  very  high,  the 
labouring  classes  are  obliged  to  devote  to  purchasing  grain 
a  part  of  their  wages  which  they  would  have  employed  in 
superior  clothing,  or  rent,  or  furniture,  or  more  succulent  and 
various  food :  in  a  word,  t^ey  reduce  all  their  consumption :  and 
the  want  of  consumption  reduced  the  required  quantity  of  nearly 
all  other  products.  Hence  the  reduction  of  the  demand  lowers 
profits  of  all  sorts  as  well  of  masters  as  workmen.^ 

In  forct,  the  doctrine  that  the  price  of  food  regulates  wages  is  so 
utterly  scouted  by  every  person  of  practical  knowledge  that  we 
should  not  have  said  so  much  about  it  if  Ricardo  had  not  stiU 
some  believers,  and  his  works  are  still  recommended  by  official 
sanction  in  the  Universities  and  the  Civil  Service.  We  shall  say 
something  more  on  this  point  further  on. 

82.  The  greater  part  of  Smith's  chapter  on  "Wages  and 
Profits  in  different  employments,"'  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
same  inversion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  detailed  in  it,  will  afford  a  ftirther  indication  of  the 
tmth  of  the  preceding  principles.  He  says  that  there  are  five 
principal  circumstances  which  make  up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain 
in  some  employment,  and  counter-balance  a  great  one  in  others : — 

1  (Eurres  diveraes,  p.  278. 
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1.  The  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  emploj^ents 
themselyes. 

2.  The  easmefis  and  cheapness^  or  the  difficulfcy  and  expense^ 
of  learning  ihenu 

3.  The  constancy  or  moonstancy  of  employment  in  them. 

4.  The  small  or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  those 
who  exercise  them. 

5.  The  probaUlity  or  improbability  of  success  in  them. 
These  considerations  of  Smith  have  been  very  generally  approved 
of,  and  have  acquired  some  celebrity ;  yet  it  is  quite  easy  to  show 
that  they  are  are  reducible  to  the  general  law  we  have  arrived  at, 
and  that  in  some  of  them  Smith  has  most  manifestly  inverted 
cause  and  effect 

When  he  says  that  the  wages  of  the  most  agreeable  trades  are 
lower  than  the  disagreeable  ones,  the  reason  is  very  plain. 
Persons  in  general  prefer  the  more  agreeable  trades,  consequently 
there  are  more  competitors  for  employment  in  them ;  but  there  is 
also  a  necessity  for  disagreeable  trades  as  well,  and  higher  wages 
in  them  must  be  offered  to  tempt  workmen  to  embark  in  them. 
These  causes  are  manifestly  to  be  referred  to  the  law  of  supply 
uid  demand,  the  various  degrees  of  desirability  of  the  different 
trades  being  merely  the  circumstances  which  influence  the 
relation  of  supply  and  demand. 

83.  In  the  second  place  Smith  has  most  manifestly  inverted 
cause  and  effect,  and  his  ideas  are  pervaded  with  the  radical  error 
of  his  system.  After  enumerating  several  species  of  business,  he 
says — ^''Education  in  the  ingenious  arts,  and  in  the  liberal 
professions,  is  stiU  more  tedious  and  expensive.  The  pecuniary 
recompense,  therefore,  of  painters  and  sculptors,  of  lawyers  and 
physicians,  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal,  and  it  is  so  accord- 
ingly." A  very  slight  consideration  will  shew  that  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  Smith  says.  The  rewards  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
&c.,  are  not  high  because  their  education  is  expensive,  but  they 
expend  much  on  education  because  the  rewards  are  high.  There 
is  no  better  example  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  we  are  con- 
tending for,  and  of  the  fallacy  of  the  one  we  are  combating,  than 
these  cases.  There  is,  probably,  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
expense  of  the  education  of  the  most  able,  and  the  least  able,  doctor 
or  lawyer ;  but  there  is  a  prodigious  difference  in  the  result,  owing 
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chiefly  to  the  differences  in  the  innate  capacities  of  men,  and  the 
sncoess  or  the  contrary  will  in  general  depend  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  man ;  tiie  quality  of  the  resnlt,  and  not  upon  the 
cost  of  its  production.  We  shall,  however,  consider  these  more 
fully  under  the  last  case. 

84.  The  third  case  is  also  manifestly  reducible  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  just  as  the  first  is,  because  men  naturally  seek 
foT  constant  employment  rather  than  precarious  employment, 
consequently  they  will  crowd  into  one  more  than  into  the  other. 
And  the  employers  in  the  trade  in  which  work  is  less  constant 
must  necessarily  give  higher  wages  than  those  in  which  it  is  more 
constant,  to  attract  persons  to  it.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  in 
places  of  trust,  the  qualities  which  fit  persons  for  such  employ- 
ments are  comparatively  rare,  and  unless  a  high  price  be  offered, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  employers  will  find  a  suitable  person. 

85.  The  last  cause  which,  according  to  Smith,  influences 
the  wages  of  labour  is  the  probability  or  improbability  of  success 
in  the  employment  In  considering  this  case,  this  celebrated 
author  has  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  one  of  the  most 
curious  instances  of  misanology  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
People  speak  figuratively  of  life  being  a  "  lottery,"  and  of  the 
uncertainty  of  success  in  it.  Smith,  seizing  upon  the  word 
lottery,  has  been  led  away  into  a  most  curious  fancy,  which  has 
also  deceived  some  later  writers.  ^'The  probability  that  any 
particular  person  shall  ever  be  qualified  for  the  employment  to 
which  he  is  educated,  is  very  different  in  different  occupations. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  mechanic  trades  success  is  almost 
•certain,  but  very  uncertain  in  the  liberal  professions.  Put  your 
8on  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  learning 
to  me^e  a  pair  of  shoes ;  but  send  him  to  study  the  law,  it  is  at 
least  twenty  to  one  if  he  ever  makes  such  proficiency  as  will 
enable  him  to  live  by  the  business.  In  a  perfectly  fair  lotteiy, 
those  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that  is  lost  by  those 
who  draw  the  blanks.  In  a  profession  where  twenty  &il  for  one 
who  succeeds,  that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  should  have  been 
gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty.  The  counseUor-at-law,  who 
perhaps  at  near  forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  make  something  by 
his  profession,  ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his 
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own  BO  tedious  and  ezpensiTe  edncation,  but  that  of  more  than 
twenty  others  who  are  never  likely  to  make  anything  of  it.  How 
extrayagant  so  ever  the  fees  of  connsellors-at-law  may  sometimes 
appear,  their  real  retribution  is  never  equal  to  this.  Compute  in 
any  particular  place  what  is  likely  to  be  annually  gained,  and 
what  is  likely  to  be  annually  spent  by  all  the  different  workmen 
in  any  cpjmnon  trade,  such  as  that  of  shoemakers  or  weavers,  and 
yon  will  find  that  the  former  sum  will  generally  exceed  the  latter ; 
bnt  make  the  same  computation  with  regard  to  all  the  counsellors 
and  students  of  law  in  all  the  different  inns  of  court,  and  you  will 
find  that  their  annual  gains  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
their  annual  expenses,  even  though  you  rate  the  former  as  high 
and  the  latter  as  low  as  can  well  be  done.  The  lottery  of  the  law 
is,  therefore,  very  far  firom  being  a  perfectly  fair  lottery,  and 
that,  as  weU  as  many  other  liberal  and  honorable  professions,  is, 
in  point  of  pecuniary  gain,  evidently  under-recompensed.** 

86.  No  one  who  really  examines  the  foregoing  ideas  can  foil 
ta  see  their  utter  incongruity.  In  a  lottery  the  chances  of  each 
indiyidual  who  ventures  in  it  are  absolutely  equal ;  no  personal 
qualification  can  influence  his  chance  in  any  way  whatever ;  the 
greatest  simpleton  may  draw  the  greatest  prize,  the  wisest  man 
may  draw  a  blank.  In  many  cases  it  may  certainly  be  predicated 
of  an  individual  who  adopts  a  profession,  whether  he  will  succeed 
or  fidl,  and  success  in  all  cases  is  the  result  of  personal  qualifica* 
tions.  In  a  lottery  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  only  a  certain 
number  can  by  any  possibility  succeed,  and  all  the  rest  must  neces* 
sarily  ML  In  a  profession  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  possibility  that 
all  may  attain  success,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  possibility  that 
none  may  attain  success  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live.  To 
carry  out  Smith's  analogy,  we  might  just  as  well  say  that  poetry  is 
a  lottery,  and  that  the  sum  paid  to  the  good  poets  should  recom*^ 
pense  all  the  waste  of  time  by  the  bad  poets. 

37.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  fees  of  counsel  are  simply  ex- 
amples of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  idea  that  the  fees  are  high,  because  the  educa- 
tion is  high.  The  truth  is,  that  people  spend  much  money  upon  a 
professional  education  because  the  rewards  are  so  high ;  and  the 
rewards  are  so  high  because  they  are  of  so  great  importance  to 
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mankind,  and  becanse  great  skill  in  them  is  oomparativaly  rare* 
The  fees  of  a  Follett,  or  a  Dunning,  or  a  Scott,  were  not  so  high 
because  there  were  so  many  Mr.  Brieflesses,  but  simply  because 
the  talents  of  a  Follett,  or  a  Dunning,  or  a  Scott,  were  so  rare  and 
BO  important.  If  their  talents  had  become  more  general,  the  re- 
wards of  their  labour  would  have  diminished.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  law  in  the  other  professions  alluded  to.  It  is  the  high  re- 
wards that  may  be  won  in  them,  that  attracts  high  talent  into 
them,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  these  high  rewards  that  men  undergo 
a  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  education,  and  course  of  labour. 
Exactly  as  the  Roman  tribune  said — ^*Eo  impendi  laborem  ae 
jpericulum    .    •    •    magna  pr<Bmia  propanantur/'^ 

88.  It  is,  then,  the  universal  law  of  Economics — ^That  people 
bestow  much  labour  or  expense  in  producing  commodities  because 
they  expect  that  others  will  give  a  high  price  for  them.  It  may  be 
a  reason  for  asking  a  high  price,  that  they  have  bestowed  much 
labour,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  others  will  give  it  In  many 
cases  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  public  will  give  a  certain 
price  and  no  more  for  an  article,  and  the  problem  is  to  produce 
the  article  for  the  price. 

89.  We  must  also  be  on  our  guard  against  admitting  a 
specious  form  of  expression  which  J.  B.  Say  uses, — ^**Thus, 
without  examining  yet,  why  olive  oil  is  worth  80  sous  a  pound 
at  Marseilles,  and  40  sous  at  Paris,  I  say  that  he  who  sends  it  from 
Marseilles  to  Paris,  adds  10  sous  to  the  value  of  each  pound  of  OiL"' 
'^  Products  successively  increase  their  value  in  passing  through 
the  hands  of  their  different  producers."^  It  is  never  the  pro- 
ducers that  confer  value,  but  the  consumers ;  it  is  each  successive 
consumer  that  confers  the  value.  If  it  were  the  cost  of  trans- 
port that  added  to  its  value,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  to 
send  it  back  again  from  Pans  to  Marseilles  would  still  further 
add  to  its  value,  and  to  send  it  backwards  and  forwards  twenty 
times  ought  to  add  twenty  times  the  cost  to  its  value.  The  tru& 
manifestly  is  that  people  incur  the  cost  of  transport  because  they 
expect  that  the  difference  of  the  value  between  the  two  places 
will  repay  the  cost ;  but  no  cost  of  transport  can  really  add  to  its 

«  lAvy,  IV,,  85. 
>  Traiti  dCEconomU  FtUtiqu^  j^i  101.    Edit,  OuiUaumin,      '  Ibid,,  p.  581. 
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valne.  ThnSy  a  Library  or  Mnsenm  may  be  brought  np  to  London 
from  the  oonntry  for  Bale,  but  the  expenses  of  the  transport  do 
not  add  to  the  value  of  the  books,  but  they  are  brought  up  to 
London  because  it  is  expected  that  their  higher  value  in  London 
will  repay  the  cost  of  bringing  them  there. 

40.  To  ex^nplify,  and  still  ftirther  enforce  the  truth  of  our 
formula,  we  may  take  the  case  of  diamonds  and  other  predoua 
stones.  Their  value  depends  entirely  upon  their  rarity,  and  the 
extreme  desire  of  rich  persons  to  possess  them,  and  has  no 
appreciable  relation  to  the  labour  of  finding  them.  They  have 
acquired  a  certain  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  men  for  certain 
reasons,  and  they  are  scarce,  and  it  flatters  the  pride  of  men  to  be 
the  possessors  of  rare  articles.  The  finding  of  diamonds  is  a 
great  hazard,  and  they  are  only  found  in  a  few  places,  and  of 
certain  sizes.  If  a  few  persons  were  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  a  few  hundreds  of  diamonds  of  large  size,  their  value 
would  be  immensely  diminished  all  over  the  world ;  nor  would  it 
be  possible  to  assign  what  proportion  the  labour  of  producing 
ihem  would  bear  to  their  price.  On  the  other  hand,  were  a 
million  of  men  to  devote  themselves  to  search  for  them,  and  if 
they  searched  in  vain,  and  found  none,  that  circumstance  would 
not  have  the  smallest  effect  in  raising  the  value  of  a  single 
diamond.  So  that  the  real  truth  is,  that  men  are  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  search  for  diamonds  becai^e  they  are  of 
great  value  when  found.  A  diamond  is  not  valuable  because  a 
great  deal  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  finding  it,  but  a  man 
searches  for  diamonds  because,  though  he  may  only  find  one  at 
rare  intervals,  the  value  of  it  when  found  is  so  great  that  it  will 
repay  him  for  a  long  course  of  unsuccessful  labour.  Thus,  also, 
pearls  are  not  dear  because  so  many  fishermen  seek  for  them,  but 
so  many  fishermen  labour  to  find  them  because  they  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  rich  people  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  the 
pleasure  of  possessing  them.  Hence,  we  may  say  that  it  is  true 
of  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  all  that  class  of  products,  that  a 
great  deal  of  labour  is  bestowed  on  producing  them  because  a  high 
price  is  given  for  them,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  a 
high  price  is  given  for  them  because  a  great  deal  of  labour  is 
bestowed  on  producing  them.  Sidney  Smith  was  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety  to  sell  some  jewels  he  had,  to  set  up  house,  lest  mankind 
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should  awake  from  their  folly^  and  reftiae  to  buy  Chese  glittering 
baubles.  No  examples  can  be  taken  better  than  these  to  shew  the 
total  want  of  any  necessary  relation  between  labour  and  value. 

41.  An  attentiye  consideration  of  this  last  example  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  is  of  universal  application  in  Economics. 
We  obserye  that  the  quaUiy  of  the  diamond  is  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  on  finding  it.  A 
diamond  of  the  first  water  may  be  found  after  a  search  of  five 
minutes ;  a  search  of  as  many  days,  months,  or  years,  may  only 
be  rewarded  1)y  finding  a  very  inferior  one.  But  yet  the  result  of 
the  lesser  amount  of  labour  may  be  far  more  valuable  than  the 
result  of  the  greater  amount.  This  is  a  universal  truth  in 
Economics.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  resutty  and  that  only,  which  is 
looked  to,  wholly  independent  of  the  labour  by  which  it  has  been 
arrived  at. 

42.  Bicardo  has  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  funda- 
mental principle,  that  cost  of  production  regulates  value,  an 
article  that  deserves  to  be  examined.  He  says^ — ^'^Gold  and 
Silver,  like  all  other  commodities,  are  valuable  only  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  them  and  bring 
them  to  market.  Gold  is  about  fifteen  times  dearer  than  silver, 
not  because  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  it,  nor  because  the 
supply  of  silver  is  fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of  gold,  but  solely 
because  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  labour  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  quantity  of  it  J*  Such  an  assertion  as  that  it  is  fifteen  times 
more  expensive  to  obtain  gold  than  silver  carries  its  own  refuta- 
tion on  the  very  face  of  it,  and  is  just  one  of  those  tests  which, 
being  inconsistent  with  a  known  truth,  proves  the  &llacy  of  the 
whole  of  Ricardo's  argument.  A  gold  mine  is  not  more  opstly  or 
laborious  to  work  than  a  lead,  or  tin,  or  copper  mine.  But  it  is  a 
much  scarcer  metal  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  is  extremely 
usefdl  for  certain  purposes.  It  is  not  the  greater  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  producing  gold  that  gives  it  its  greater  compara- 
tive value  to  silver,  but  its  greater  comparative  scarcity  to  that 
metaL  So  &r  from  its  being  true,  as  Bicardo  says,  that  the 
supply  of  silver  is  not  fif  een  times  as  large  as  that  of  gold,  the 
fact  is  that  until  the  diso3very  of  Galifi)mia  and  Australia,  the 
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Bapply  of  ailyer  was  forty  times  as  great  as  that  of  gold.^  The 
reason  why,  when  it  was  forty  times  more  abundant,  it  was  only 
fifteen  times  less  yaln&ble  than  gold,  will  be  shewn  a  little  farther 
on.  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  Baoon  calls  a  crucial  instance ;  and 
18  absolntely  dedsiye  of  the  merits  of  Bicardo's  system.  Accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine,  the  only  reason  why  gold  oonld  be  fifteen 
times  more  valnable  than  sUyer  would  be  that  it  was  fifteen  times 
more  expensiye  to  produce  it  But  this  is  known  to  be  a  fiftllacy, 
and  is  decisive  of  the  fisdlacy  of  the  system  built  upon  such 
doctrines.  If  gold  were  as  abundant  as  silver,  it  would  be  much 
more  convenient  to  have  silver  coins  than  gold  ones,  as  an  equal 
quantity  of  silver  would  be  much  lighter  and  more  convenient  to 
cany  than  the  same  quantity  of  gold.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  peculiar 
qualities  which  render  gold  so  nseftd  as  a  currency  that  give  it  the 
greater  portion  of  its  value. 

43.  The  different  value  of  houses  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  built  well  exemplifies  how  greatly  more  surround- 
ing circumstances  infiuence  the  value  of  an  article  than  the  cost 
of  its  production.  It  would  not  cost  more  to  build  a  house  or  a 
range  of  offices  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  England  or  the  Exchange,  than  in  the  most  unfrequented 
suburb,  but  of  what  different  values  they  would  be  I  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  the  greatly  augmented  value  of  the  building  in  the 
City  would  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  great  demand  for  offices 
in  that  locality,  and  would  have  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  its 
production.  Nay,  so  much  is  value  affected  by  external  circum- 
stances, that  a  house  or  a  shop  will  be  far  more  valuable  on  one 
side  of  a  street  than  on  the  other,  as  it  may  be  more  fashionable 
or  sunny,  or  the  reverse.  So  apparently  minute  are  the  dr- 
comstances  that  cause  greajb  differences  in  value.  Again,  an 
unexpected  change  in  the  fashion,  which  is  merely  another  name 
for  the  demand  suddenly  ceasing,  .'causes  the  most  violent  de- 
pression in  the  value  of  the  most  expensive  articles.  A  few  years 
ago  a  species  of  carriage  called  chariots  were  the  most  fashionable 
of  any — ^now  there  are  very  few  remaining,  and  a  good  chariot 
which  in  former  times  would  have  cost  several  hundred  pounds, 
would  not  now  fetch  more  than  a  few  pounds,  the  mere  value  of 
the  wood  and  iron,  because  they  have  been  superseded  by  more 
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convenient  formB  of  carriages.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
shew  how  erroneous  it  is  to  think  that  the  value  or  price  of  an 
article  can  be  controlled  bj  its  cost  of  production. 

44.  The  value  of  pictures,  sculpture,  and  all  objects  of  art  ia 
so  entirely  allowed  by  the  advocates  of  the  law  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction regulating  v^ue,  to  be  an  exception  or  contradiction  to 
that  law,  that  we  need  not  further  allude  to  them  than  to  remark 
that  they  are  examples  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  are 
universcdly  allowed  to  be  so. 

45.  Many  railway  companies,  in  regulating  their  fares,  have 
acted  upon  an  error  analogous  to  the  doctrine  that  the  cost  of 
production  regulates  price.  It  used  to  be  not  an  uncommon 
argument  for  keeping  up  &res  very  high,  that  the  cost  of  making 
the  railway  was  very  high,  and  therefore  the  fares  must  be  high. 
The  two  things  have  no  relation  whatever.  The  object  should  be 
so  to  regulate  the  fares  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
revenue  possible.  The  companies  should  have  calculated  before 
making  the  railway  the  amount  of  revenue  they  could  probably 
obtain,  which  would  determine  the  value  of  the  railway  when 
made,  and  then  the  cost  of  making  the  railway,  and  if  the 
revenue  would  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  in 
making  the  railway,  then  they  should  make  it,  otherwise  not. 

46.  It  is  quite  easy  to  shew  that  the  value  of  an  article  may 
diminish,  as  the  cost  of  its  production  increases.  Let  us  take  the 
example  of  a  ship,  as  that  will  illustrate  this  principle  as  well  as 
any  other.  The  value  of  a  ship  at  any  given  time  (omitting  the 
question  of  how  long  she  may  last)  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
freight  she  can  earn.  If  the  demand  for  ships  .be  great  and  the 
number  of  them  few,  the  value  of  shipping  will,  of  course,  be 
high ;  but  if  the  number  of  ships  be  increased,  while  the  demand 
for  them  remains  the  same,  the  value  of  each  will  be  diminished. 
Now,  if  the  value  of  ships  be  high,  it  will  naturally  cause  a 
greater  number  to  be  built,  which  will  stimulate  industry  in  that 
trade,  and  certainly  cause  an  advance  in  shipwrights'  wages, 
Thus,  the  cost  of  production  of  each  ship  will  be  increased, 
while  each  new  ship  that  is  built  will  diminish  the  value  of  the 
whole ;  and  the  more  that  are  built  will  still  fturther  diminish  their 
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Talae,  till  at  last  the  value  of  each  will  diminish  so  mnch  that  it 
will  scaroely  exceed  the  cost  of  prodnction^  and  then  they  .will 
cease  to  be  built.  If  the  demand  vmes  as  well  as  the  supply,  it 
is  quite  easy  to  disoover  what  its  effects  must  be  according 'as  its 
rate  of  increase  is  greater,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  supply. 

47.  The  fimdamental  &llacy  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  cost  of 
production  regulates  value,  is  that  it  wholly  omits  to  take  into 
oonsideration  the  effect  that  an  excess  of  quantity  has  in  de- 
pressing the  market.  If  producers  of  articles  had  always  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  supply  that  would  be  required,  and  refrained 
from  throwing  more  on  the  market  than  could  be  taken  off  at  a 
remunerative  price,  that  doctrine  might  appear  more  specious. 
But  all  commerce  is  fiill  of  overtrading,  and  if  commodities  are 
thrown  upon  the  market,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  depression  of 
price  they  may  undergo,  whatever  may  be  their  cost  of  production. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  article  ceases  to  be  produced  until  the 
excessive  supply  is  worked  off,  and  the  price  has  risen  on  account 
of  the  increased  proportion  of  demand  over  supply.  As  soon  as 
the  enhanced  price  caused  by  the  limitation  of  the  supply,  and  by 
that  only,  makes  it  profitable  to  produce,  production  will  be  re- 
sumed. If  the  price  continues  to  rise,  production  will  be  still 
ihrther  stimulated,  and  capital  will  be  attracted  into  that  branch 
of  business,  until  the  increased  proportion  of  supply  compared  to 
the  demand  again  causes  the  price  to  fisdl.  But  in  all  these  cases 
it  is  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  that  attracts  or  repels  capital,  and 
not  the  employment  of  capital  that  regulates  the  price.  The  idea 
that  cost  of  production  regulates  value  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  individual  can  control  the  market,  whereas  in  all 
ordinary  cases  it  is  the  market  that  controls  the.  individual.  In 
those  exceptional  cases  where  a  single  individual  has  such  power 
over  the  production  of  any  article  as  to  be  able  sensibly  to 
influence  the  market,  he  can  of  course  raise  the  profits  of  that 
article  far  above  the  usual  commercial  profits,  simply  ^m  his 
power  of  keeping  competitors  out  of  his  line  of  business. 

48.  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  cost  of  production  which  regulates  price 
or  value.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  the  value  an  article  is 
expected  to  have,  when  produced,  that  causes  it  to  be  produced. 
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The  diJOference  between  the  cost  of  its  prodaction  and  ite  valae 
is  called  the  proftty  and  the  coarse  of  a  pradent  man  would 
be,  first  to  calculate  the  cost  of  prodaction  of  the  article,  then  to 
consider  what  would  be  its  probable  yalue  when  produced,  and  if 
the  difference  between  the  two,  or  the  profit,  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  produce  it,  he  will  do  so,  if  not»  he  should 
try  to  discover  some  more  profitable  operation.  If  the  yalue  of 
the  article  when  produced  is  only  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  cost  of 
production,  he  must  sell  at  a  loss,  and  repeated  operations  of  this 
nature  will  end  by  ruining  him.  The  history  of  aU  commerce  is 
but  too  full  of  exan4)les  of  the  value  of  artides  fiedling  bebw 
their  cost  of  production,  and  of  mercantile  enterprises  which 
never  pay  their  expenses.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  a 
producer  can  govern  price  by  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  is 
when  he  can  obtain  a  command  over  the  supply,  and  limit  it 
artificially,  and  not  produce  more  than  the  public  can  be  made  to 
buy  at  a  particular  price.  The  Dutch  acted  upon  this  principle 
when  they  conquered  the  Spice  Islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelaga 
With  contemptible  selfishness,  they  cut  down  three-fourths  of  the 
spice-bearing  trees,  and  so  artificially  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
remainder.  It  is  also  said  that  there  is  but  one  mine  in  England 
which  produces  plumbago,  or  black  lead  for  pencils,  and  this 
being  in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor,  he  carefully  limits  its  annual 
produce  to  force  up  its  price  in  the  market. 

s 

49.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  than  the  Bicardian  doctrine  that  the  price  of  food  regulates 
the  Wages  of  Labour,  and  that  Cost  of  Production,  which  mainly 
consists  of  Wages  of  Labour  according  to  him,  regulates  value. 
This  is  manifestly  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle :  because  what 
regulates  the  price  of  food  according  to  Ricardo  ?  Quantity  of 
Labour.  Hence  Ricardo  says  that  the  Quantity  of  Labour 
regulates  the  price  of  food,  and  then  that  the  price  of  food 
regulates  the  price  of  Labour.  Can  there  be  a  more  striking 
instance  of  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle  ?  So  fiu*  is  it  from  being 
true  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food  causes  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  that  the  effect  is  generally  the  reverse,  and  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  depresses  wages.  When  the  community  at  large  has 
to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  their  food,  which  is  an  article  of 
prime  necessity,  they  have  less  to  spare  for  clothing  and  other 
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goods.  These  being  less  sought  after  will  dimiTiifih  in  yalne, 
oonseqnently  as  the  mann^torer  cannot  get  so  much  for  his 
goodSy  he  mnst  either  diminish  the  cost  of  their  production^  or 
cease  to  produce.  He  must  either  force  down  wages^  or  shut  up 
his  mills.  So  that  the  necessary  result  of  a  considerable  rise  in 
fhe  price  of  food  is  a  fall  in  wages.  That  this  is  the  case  in 
maaufacturing  districts  is  too  notorious  to  be  disputed.  Now,  the 
wages  of  labour  in  this  case  depend  entirely  upon  the  relative 
neoessitieB  of  the  workmen  and  the  employers,  and  their  relative 
power  over  each  other.  The  workmen  will  of  course  resist  a  fall 
in  wages  as  long  as  they  can,  but  if  the  master  cannot  reduce 
them  to  a  certain  rate,  he  cannot  repay  himself  for  his  outlay,  so 
that  if  the  workmen  refuse  to  work  for  those  wages  he  must  shut 
up  his  mill ;  but  if  the  workmen  cannot  find  employment,  they 
must  starve,  so  they  must  at  last  consent  to  the  master's  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a  good  sale  for  the  master's 
products,  he  is  anxious  to  supply  this  demand  and  realize 
profits,  and  the  workmen  soon  find  this  out  and  refuse  to  work 
unless  for  higher  wages;  but  in  this  case  there  is  also  a  limit 
which  the  master  cannot  go  beyond,  and  there  he  takes  his  stand 
as  before,  and  the  workmen  must  yield.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  workmen  are  so  misguided  as  to  think  that  by  increasing 
the  price  of  their  labour  they  can  force  up  the  market  value  of  the 
article,  which  erroneous  idea  has  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
unhappy  proceedings,  so  weU  known  as  **  strikes,"  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  These  strikes  have  repeatedly  happened,  both 
when  trades  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  as  well  as 
when  they  were  prosperous ;  in  the  former  case,  when  the  masters 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  wages,  the  men  combined  to  resist 
the  reduction ;  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  men  combined  to  raise 
their  wages,  and  the  masters  resisted  them,  so  that  the  men 
stmck  to  compel  the  masters  to  yield.  From  these  examples,  as 
well  as  others  which  will  be  adduced,  it  will  be  seen  that,  instead 
of  the  cost  of  production  regulating  the  value  of  an  article,  it  is 
frequently  its  value  which  determines  the  cost  of  production. 

50.  Hence,  we  see  that  wages,  or  the  price  of  labour,  are 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  service  at  the  time  it  is  rendered. 
If  there  is  a  great  demand  for  goods,  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
men  to  make  them,  and  every  master  who  has  orders  to  execute  is 

H  2 
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anxions  to  engage  men  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  the  ineyitable 
consequence  of  this  is  to  give  the  men  a  greater  power  over  their 
employers,  and  enable  them  to  raise  their  demands,  and  the  masters 
can  well  f^ord  to  do  so,  because  thongh  by  the  rise  of  wages  their 
profits  upon  each  individual  transaction  may  be  diminished,  yet» 
fix)m  the  greater  number  of  operations,  their  profits  are  increased 
upon  the  whole.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  demand  for  goods 
falls  off,  and  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  is  diminished,  there 
are  so  many  workmen  to  do  it,  that  each  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
share  of  it  for  himself,  and  then  the  power  of  the  masters  in- 
creases over  the  men,  and  they  are  enabled  to  reduce  wages,  nay, 
ihej  must  do  so  in  self-preservation,  because  the  number  of  their 
operations  being  reduced,  the  profit  on  each  must  be  increased,  to 
enable  them  to  live.  Now,  when  is  it  that  the  demand  for  goods 
increases?  Common  sense  and  universal  experience  reply,  when 
the  price  of  food  is  low,  for  then  the  people  are  able  to  indulge  in 
other  luxuries,  and  give  a  spur  to  labour.  On  the  contrary,  when 
food  is  high  they  have  less  to  spare  from  food,  which  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  them,  and  they  must  curtail  their  expendi- 
ture on  other  articles,  so  that  there  is  less  demand  for  labour,  and, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  price  of  it  falls  because  the 
power  of  the  labourers  is  diminished.  The  history  of  prices  in 
this  country  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions ;  never  was  the  price  of  labour  so  high  as  when  food  was 
cheap ;  on  the  contrary,  as  food  rose  the  price  of  labour  fell.  These 
fluctuations  in  wages,  produced  by  causes  which  were  ill  under- 
stood, alarmed  and  irritated  tiie  workmen,  and  opened  an 
unfortunate  field  for  a  number  of  designing  knaves  to  prey 
upon  their  ignorance  and  misery. 

51.  It  is  not  surprising  tiiat  ignorant  and  uninstructed  work- 
men should  fall  into  this  mistake,  when  we  see  persons  of  much 
better  education  commit  precisely  the  same  error.  The  funda- 
mental error  which  brought  about  so  many  of  these  unhappy 
strikes  was,  what  has  been  said  by  persons  of  repute,  that  the  cost 
of  production  of  an  article  regulates  its  price.  Many  of  these 
strikes  were  nothing  more  than  the  attempt  to  carry  out  to  their 
practical  and  logical  conclusions  the  doctrines  which  eminent 
political  economists  had  enunciated  with  applause.  The  workmen 
thought  that  by  combining  to  raise  the  price  of  their  labour  they 
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oonld  force  np  the  price  of  the  article.  But  these  proceedings 
have  nsnally  ended  in  &ilnre  and  disaster  to  their  authors,  for 
they  neglected  to  take  into  their  calculation  the  necessity  the 
pablic  had  for  the  article,  and  their  means  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  it  elsewhere,  which  are  essential  elements  in  deter- 
mining the  price. 

52.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  will 
present  themselves  to  every  one  practically  acquainted  with  com- 
merce. A  striking  one  is  given  by  an  American  writer* — *^  The 
cost  of  transport  has  fixed  year  after  year  the  limit  of  agriculture. 
Translated  into  miles  of  railroad,  it  has  been  the  radius  that  has 
described  the  charmed  circle  within  which  grain  growing  would 
pay ;  far  ths  price  of  grain  at  Liverpool  fixes  its  price  at  any  point 
m  ihis  country.  The  farmer  sells  his  wheat  for  the  Liverpool 
price,  less  the  cost  of  transport  to  Liverpool.  As  that  cost  in- 
creases, his  profit  decreases.  When  it  reaches  a  certain  point  his 
profit  is  n$7,  and  he  must  stop  producing.** 

So  an  able  writer  in  a  daily  paper,  speaking  of  strikes,  says' — 
*^  Where  is  the  remedy  ?  Mainly  in  the  increase  of  knowledge. 
Only  the  other  day  the  landed  gentry  of  England  were  relying  on 
Protection;  it  is  not  so  very  surprising,  therefore,  if  working  men 
should  still  hope  for  prosperity  through  laws  which  really  impede 
their  own  education  and  cramp  the  progress  of  their  crafts.  But 
we  believe  that  the  lessons  taught  by  unsuccessful  strikes  are  at 
length  sinking  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  operatives.  The 
&ilure  of  the  great  Preston  strike  of  1854  was  an -experience  for 
the  men  of  Lancashire  which  they  never  forgot.  As  one  of  their 
leaders  said  six  years  afterwards :  ^  We  now  observe  the  current 
prices  of  the  trade;  when  they  increase,  we  demand  arise  of  wages: 
and  our  masters,  recognising  the  reason  of  the  thing,  at  once  give 
us  the  advance.'  This  very  principle  was  a  short  time  since 
admirably  carried  into  practice  in  Staffordshire.  The  ironmasters 
announced  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  millmen  and  fnmacemen 
of  West  Bromwich  assembled  together,  talked  over  the  situation, 
and  a  full  discussion  ended  in  passing  the  following  resolution  :— 
^That  this  meeting,  after  due  deliberation,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  price  of  iron,  cannot  in 

1  A,  B.  Mown,  FortnigkUy  Beview,  Sept.,  1874. 
*  DaUy  Telegraph,  Jan.  23,  1865. 
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justice  to  their  employers  and  in  honour  to  themselveSy  do  other- 
wise than  accept  the  redaction  as  proposed,  and  are  willing  to 
commence  work  when  their  employers  need  their  Berrices.'  Thus 
all  danger  of  an  industrial  war  on  this  occasion  is  averted,  and  the 
calmness,  wisdom,  and  proper  feeling  here  shewn  constitute  an 
excellent  example  to  the  working  classes  throughout  the  land.  If 
all  operatives  would  clearly  recognise,  as  these  West  Bromwich 
men  have  done,  that  the  wages  they  can  get  depend  an  the  state  of 
hade  and  the  price  of  the  commodities  they  help  to  produce,  obstinate 
and  unsuccessful  strikes  would  soon  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
past;* 

Another  striking  instance  of  this  principle  may  be  mentioned. 
In  1872  and  1873  the  price  of  coal  rose  enormously,  to  the  dismay 
of  every  householder  in  the  country.  During  this  period,  also, 
repeated  rises  in  the  wages  of  the  colliers  were  announced.  The 
public  are  never  very  nice  in  observing  the  order  of  such  events, 
and  many  persons  thought  that  the  long  prophesied  failure  oi 
our  coal  supplies  had  come  at  last,  and  that  the  increased  price  of 
the  coal  was  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  obtaining  it.  The 
complaints  of  the  public  were  so  loud  that  a  Conmiittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 
They  instituted  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case,  and  they  clearly  shewed  that  the  enormous  rise  was  due  to 
the  immense  demand  for  iron :  every  ton  of  pig  iron  requiring 
three  tons  of  coal,  and  every  ton  of  rolled  iron  requiring  six 
tons  of  coal.  The  Committee  said  that  they  were  ^satisfied 
that  the  prices  of  coal  which  prevailed  several  years  before  the 
present  rise  commenced  were  so  low  that  they  did  not  afford  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  owners  of  collieries  in  general,  nor  such 
remuneration  as  the  workmen  might,  with  regard  to  the  haasaidous 
nature  of  the  labour,  reasonably  expect" 

The  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  were  unanimous 
that  it  was  the  high  price  of  coal  that  caused  the  workmen  to 
demand  higher  wages,  and  not  the  reverse.  Mr.  Baker  said — 
"  The  iron  trade  has,  generally  speaking,  owing  to  ite  large  con- 
sumption, ruled  the  price  of  coal  and  wages  too."  Mr.  Wardell 
said — "  Wages  have  advanced  in  propcHtion  to  the  price  of  coal." 
Mr.  Dickinson  said  that — "  Coal  has  been  selling  at  an  unprece- 
dentedly  high  price  of  late,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
wages  have  been  similarly  high."    Mr.  Macdonald  said  that—*'  In 
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every  case  in  Sootlandy  ihe  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  preceded  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  workmen  followed  the  employeiB* 
demand  npon  the  public  with  a  demand  for  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  advance  of  price  was  announced  in  the  papers,  and  always 
preceded  the  demand  of  the  men.  In  one  case  where  the  men 
were  satisfied  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  was  injnrions  to  the 
mannfactnring  interests  of  the  ooontry,  they  agreed  not  to  press 
iheir  demand  for  wages,  if  the  employers  would  take  off  the  last 
advance  of  price."  Mr.  Halliday  desoibed  the  successive  rises  in 
the  price  of  coal  which  were  followed  by  a  rise  in  wages.  He 
said  that  the  custom  from  his  youth  upwards  had  been  that  the 
men  should  have  a  rise  of  2d.  for  every  lOd.  rise  in  the  price  of 
cxMd :  which  custom  however  had  not  been  strictly  followed  in  the 
late  rise.  In  1869  wages  were  ds«  6d.  to  8s.  9d.  a  day.  In 
1871  they  got  an  advance  of  2d.  per  ton,  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  in  coaL  In  November,  1871,  coal  advanced  lOd.,  and 
the  men  got  Id.  In  January,  1872,  coel  rose  IQd.,  and  the  men 
got  Id.  In  May  coal  rose  another  lOd.,  and  the  men  got  nothing. 
In  June  coal  rose  Is.  8d.,  and  the  men  got  2d.  In  July  coal  rose 
2b*  6d.,  and  the  men  got  3d.  In  September  coal  rose  5s.,  and  the 
men  got  3d.  In  December  coal  rose  36.  4d.,  and  the  men  got  2d. 
In  fact,  he  said  the  rise  in  the  workmen's  wages  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  price  of  coal  by  a  considerable  amount. 

The  Report  says — ^*  It  is  clearly  shewn  that  the  real  order  of 
ewnU  has  been  the  rise  in  the  price  of  iron,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  and  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  increased 
payment  per  ton  for  labour  employed  in  getting  the  coal 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
large  increase  in  the  price  of  coal;  a  rise  in  wages  followed 
npon,  rather  than  preceded,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal."  Since 
then  the  great  commercial  collapse  has  taken  place  in  America, 
to  which  a  very  large  portion  of  the  iron  was  sent  for  rail- 
road purposes,  and  which  was  in  great  part  brought  on  by  the 
excessive  construction  of  railroads.  Prices  have  every  where  gone 
down ;  iron  and  coal  have  nearly  receded  to  their  former  level ; 
and  as  the  necessary  consequence,  wages  have  been  enormously 
reduced  throughout  the  whole  mining  districts,  though  neither 
coal  nor  wages  have  hitherto  fallen  to  their  prices  before  1872. 

So-  completely  was  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  cost  of 
production,  or  the  price  of  labour,  regulates  value  understood  in 
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the  mining  diBtricts  that  more  than  80  years  ago  Thomycroft 
established  a  system  in  the  iron  trade  by  which  wages  are  paid  in 
proportion  to  price ;  though  it  is  alleged  that  a  feeling  against 
this  system  has  recently  risen  among  the  men. 

This  system,  however,  hasfomid  favour  among  onr  antipodean 
fellow-cidzens.  It  is  said  in  the  Timss,  July  81st^  1874 — ^"In 
view  of  the  difScolties  that  snnonnd  the  labour  question  at  home, 
I  think  it  desirable  to  call  attention  to  one  mode  of  settling 
a&irs  of  this  sort  adopted  by  the  coal  miners  at  Newcastle,  to  the 
north  of  Sydney.  A  demonstration  signalising  the  settlement  was 
held  lately,  l^e  chairman  of  the  miners'  association  took  the 
opportunity  to  announce  the  terms  of  agreement  accepted  by  the 
managers  and  miners,  which  were  as  follows : — *  First>  that  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  payable  for  hewing  and  all  other  work 
usually  performed  by  miners  at  each  of  the  above-named  collieries, 
shall  be  the  rates  current  thereat  prior  to  the  28rd  day  July,  1872, 
when  the  selling  price  of  sound,  or  best  coal,  was  8s.  per  ton, 
and  of  small  coal  8s.  6d.  per  ton.  Second,  that  subject  to  the 
above  limit,  the  wages  payable  at  each  of  the  above  collieries  ibr 
hewing  and  allt>ther  work  usually  performed  by  the  miners  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  price  cf  coal,  and  rise  and  fall  mth  Ur  Many 
other  rules  were  laid  down  for  adjusting  tiie  details  of  this 
scheme:  and  submitting  all  disputes  which  might  arise  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  then  the  correspondent  concludes — ^  On  concluding  the 
above,  the  chairman  announced  to  coal  buyers  in  Yictoria,  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  Batavia,  and  India,  that 
no  hindrance  in  future  would  exist  through  strikes  to  the  supply 
of  ships ;  the  commercial  millennium  of  the  port  had  arrived : 
strikes  and  lock-outs  were  things  of  the  past.  Various  miners 
addressed  the  meeting  in  the  same  happy  and  assuring  strain." 

Let  us  hope  that  these  happy  anticipationB  will  be  verified.  At 
all  events,  these  instances  are  sufiicient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
principle  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  enforce,  that  it  is  just  as 
often  the  Price  of  an  article  that  governs  its  cost  of  production  as 
the  reverse.  And  here  we  must  stop :  every  one  who  attends  to 
these  discussions  must  see  its  truth  verified  daily.  Volumes 
might  be  written  to  verify  it,  as  might  be  the  case  with  every  one 
of  the  points  discussed  in  this  chapter.  What  we  have  said  is 
simply  enough  to  prove  the  general  principle. 


<* 
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On  the  Division  of  Laboub. 

53.  We  now  oonle  to  the  principle  of  ttie  Division  of  Laboub, 
which  has  acquired  great  celebrity  from  Smith  having  made  it  ihe 
Gommencement  of  ihe  WeaUh  of  Natiana.  Several  writers,  cer- 
tainly, had  obsenred  it  before  him ;  bat  no  one  had  bronght  it 
into  that  prominence  which  it  really  deserves  as  the  most  powerful 
method  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  produce,  before  the  use  of 
machinery.  And  its  consequences  and  applications  reach  a  great 
deal  further  than  even  Smith  himself  ever  perceived. 

An  eminent  Economist,  Wakefield,  has  taken  exception  to  the 
ezpresfflon  Dwision  of  LaJwuTf  as  involying  a  ftmdamental  mis- 
oonoeption.  He  says  that,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of 
Smith's  first  chapter,  it  is  not  only  very  deficient,  but  also  full  of 
enor.^ 

^  The  use  of  the  same  term  in  different  senses,  or  of  different 
terms  in  the  same  sense,  is  primA  faciB  evidence  that  a  writer  is 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject.  Both  kinds  of  over- 
sight occur  frequently  in  this  chapter.  To  explain  them  would  be 
more  easy  than  it  is,  if,  as  I  have  ventured  to  say  in  the  pre&ce, 
the  meaning  of  the  commonest  terms  used  in  treating  of  Political 
Economy  wore  not  still  unsettled. 

''No  one  will  deny,  however,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  *an  operation,  work,  or  business  which  is  performed  by 
labour,  and  the  labour  which  performs  it.  The  muscular  exertion 
by  which  a  house  is  built  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  operation  of 
building  a  house ;  the  operation  of  making  a  pin  is  something 
entirely  distinct  firom  the  muscular  exertion  by  which  the  pin  is 
made.  These  different  things  are  over  and  over  again  confounded 
by  Adam  Smith.  To  establish  this  position,  it  wUl  be  sufficient  to 
mark  a  number  of  instances  in  which  he  expresses  by  some  other 
term  than  ''division  of  labour  **  what  he  generally  employs  that 
term  to  express : — 

" '  The  important  business  of  making  a  pin  is,  in  this  manner, 
divided  into  about  eighteen  dktmct  operations,^ 

" '  The  separation  of  different  kadss  and  mploymmis  from  one 
another.' 

" '  How  many  different  trades  are  employed  [pursued]  in  each 
branch  of  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures.' 

>  NoU  to  hi$  edition  of  WedUh  of  Nations, 
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**  *  So  complete  a  separation  of  one  business  from  another.' 

'' '  It  is  impossible  to  separate  so  entirely  the  business  of  the 
grazier  from;  that  of  the  com  farmer  as  the  hade  of  the  carpenter 
IB  commonly  separated  from  that  of  the  smith.' 

** '  Philosophy  or  speculation  becomes,  like  every  other  employ- 
msfUy  the  principal  or  sole  trade  or  occupation  of  a  particular  class 
of  citizens.  Like  every  other  employment,  too,  it  is  subdivided 
into  a  great  number  of  different  branches.' 

*^  ^  The  subdivision  of  employment  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  business,  improves  dexterity  and  saves  time.' 

**  In  all  these  instances,  and  not  a  few  more,  division  is  said  to 
take  place,  not,  as  tiie  writer  says  elsewhere,  in  the  labour  which 
performs  operations,  but  in  the  operations  which  are  performed  by 
labour.  The  impropriety  of  using  terms  so  diBsimilar  to  express 
the  same  meaning  is  obvious  enough ;  but  this  is  not  a  dispute 
about  terms  merely,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  curious 
remarks ;  curious,  that  is,  as  appearing  in  a  treatise  on.  the 
division  of  labour : — 

''  ^  Observe  the  aocommodatioli  of  the  most  common  artificer 
or  day-labourer  in  a  civilized  and  thriving  country,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  the  number  of  people  of  whose  industry  a  part^ 
though  but  a  small  part,  has  been  employed  in  procuring  him 
acconmiodation,  exceeds  all  computation.  The  woollen  coat,  for 
example,  which  covers  the  day-labourer,  as  coarse  and  rough  as  it 
may  appear,  is  the  produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  workmen.  •  •  •  Without  the  asaistance  and  co-operation 
of  many  thoueands,  the  very  meanest  person  in  a  civilized  country 
oould  not  be  provided,  even  according  to,  what  we  very  falsely 
imagine,  the  easy  and  simple  manner  in  which  he  is  commonly 
accommodated.' 

**  Here  then  labour  is  said  to  be  united,  as  in  &ct  it  is,  whenever 
employments  are  divided.  Nature  has  divided  labour  into  single 
pairs  of  hands.  The  greatest  division  of  labour  takes  place  among 
those  exceedingly  barbarous  savages  who  never  help  ^ach  other, 
who  work  separately  from  each  other ;  and  division  of  employ- 
ments, with  iJl  its  great  results,  depend  altogether  on  combination 
of  labour,  or  co-operation.  Such  important  consequences  spring 
from  this  principle,  that  it  deserves  the  most  ample  illustration. 

"  *  Suppose,'  says  Dr.  Whately, '  a  number  of  travellers  proceed- 
ing through  some  nearly  desert  country,  such  as  many  parts  of 
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America,  and  joameying  together  in  a  kind  of  cafila,  or  caravan, 
for  the  Bake  of  mntnal  security :  when  they  came  to  a  halting 
place  for  the  night,  they  would  not  fail  to  make  some  kind  of 
extemporaneous  arrangement,  that  some  shonld  nnlaid  and  fodder 
the  cattle,  while  others  should  fetch  firewood  from  the  nearest 
thicket,  and  others  water  from  the  spring :  some,  in  the  mean- 
time, wonld  be  occupied  in  pitching  tents,  or  erecting  sheds  of 
boughs ;  others  in  preparing  food  for  the  whole  party ;  while 
some,  again,  with  their  arms  in  readiness,  would  be  posted  as 
sentinels,  in  suitable  spots,  to  watch  that  the  rest  might  not  be 
surprised  by  bands  of  robbers.  It  would  be  evident  to  them  that 
but  for  such  an  arrangement  each  man  would  have  to  go  to  the 
spring  for  water,  and  to  the  wood  for  friel ;  would  have  to  prepare 
his  own  meal  with  ahnost  as  much  trouble  as  it  costs  to  dress 
food  for  the  whole/  and  would  have  to  perform  all  these  tasks 
encumbered  by  his  arms,  and  on  the  watch  for  a  hostile  attack.' 

^*  All  this  would  be  evident  to  them ;  they  would  perceive,  in 
short,  the  great  utility  of  separating  the  different  occupations 
required  for  their  ease  and  safety.  But  in  order  that  the  traveller 
should  thus  apportion  these  different  occupations  among  their 
own  body,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  first  combine 
tiieir  labour  by  i^reeing  to  travel  together,  and  to  help  each  other 
on  the  way.  If  each  of  them  had  travelled  alone,  each  man's 
labour  woidd  have  been  separated  or  divided,  not  only  from  that 
of  aU  the  others,  but  again  amongst  the  several  occupations  of 
going  to  the  wood  for  fire,  and  to  the  spring  for  water,  <&c. :  if 
the  labour  of  the  traveller  had  been  so  divided,  there  could  not 
have  been  any,  the  slightest  division  of  their  employments.  In 
like  manner,  the  division  of  employments  which  t^es  place  in  a 
pin  manufactory,  results  from,  and  is  wholly  dependent  on,  the 
union,  generally  under  one  roof,  of  all  the  labour  by  which  the 
pins  are  made.  Though  no  entire  pin  be  made  by  any  one  person's 
united  labour ;  many  persons  whose  labour  is  united,  in  order  that 
tiie  whole  operation  in  whicb  it  is  to  perform,  may  be  separated 
into  distinct  parts,  and  easily  apportioned  among  the  workmen* 
It  appears,  therefore,  not  only  that  "  division  of  labour  "  is  a  most- 
improper  term  as  commonly  used ;  not  only  that  this  is  the  proper 
term  for  expressing  a  state  of  things  under  which  what  is  com* 
monly  expressed  by  it — ^namely  a  division  of  employments — 
cannot  possibly  take  place;  but  that  all  writers  on  political 
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eoonomy^  from  Adam  Smith  downwards,  while  treating  of  the 
'  canBes  of  improvement  in  the  prodnctiye  powers  of  labour/  have 
overlooked  a  principle  of  first  rate  importance. 

''This  principle  is,  that  all  improvement  in  the  prodnctive 
powers  of  labour,  including  division  of  employments,  depends  upon 
co-operation.'' 

Wakefield,  therefore,  in  his  edition  of  Smith,  universally 
substitutes  division  of  employments  for  division  of  labour,  and 
Hill  heads  his  chapter,  which  treats  of  this  subject^  ''The 
Combination  of  labour." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Wakefield's  criticism  on  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  expression  division  of  labour  is  correct.  But, 
nevertheless,  when  a  term  has  once  got  a  firm  and  general  hold  of 
the  public  mind,  it  is  very  rarely  possible  to  change  it ;  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  the  misconception  involved 
in  it,  and  to  fix  and  define  it  in  its  true  meaning,  NumerouB 
examples  of  this  will  occur  to  every  one  versed  in  the  history  of 
science.  Thus,  in  Mechanics  the  terms  Centripetal  and  Centri- 
fugal Force  are  used  to  mean  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  they 
were  when  they  were  first  invented,  owing  to  the  erroneous 
mechanical  conceptions  of  their  originators.  The  term  Division 
of  Labour  has  acquired  such  a  firm  position  in  Economics,  that 
we  shall,  in  the  same  way,  retain  it ;  but  we  shall  use  it  in  the 
sense  which  Wakefield  has  so  clearly  pointed  out. 

54.  Smith  has,  moreover,  erred  in  describing  the  origin  of  this 
principle.  He  says^ — ^"It  is  the  necessary,  though  very  slow 
and  gradual,  consequence  of  a  certain  propensity  in  human  nature 
which  has  in  view  no  such  extensive  utility,  the  propensity  to 
truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for  anotjier." — ^"  As  it  is  by 
treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  purchase  that  we  obtain  from  one  another 
the  greater  part  of  those  mutual  good  offices  which  we  stand  in 
need  of,  so  it  is  this  same  trucking  disposition  which  originally 
gives  occasion  to  the  division  of  labour." — ^"  As  it  is  the  power  of 
exchanging  that  gives  occasion  to  the  division  of  labour." 

Now  this  doctrine,  that  the  principle  of  the  division  o^  labour 
arises  out  of  the  principle  of  exchange,  and  therefore  cannot  exist 
without  it,  is  ftindamentally  erroneous.  In  the  Socialistic  and 
Communistic  states  of  society  in  which  all  exchanges  are  perempt- 

I  WaaUh  qf  Ifatiofu,  B,  /.,  c^  2,  8. 
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crily  forbidden^  and  which  are  organised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  abolishing  all  exchanges,  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labonr 
is  as  thoronghly  well  nnderstood  and  acted  upon  as  in  Economic 
societies,  where  private  property  and  free  exchanges  exist.  For 
this  principle  condnces  immensely  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  the  prodnce,  no  matter  whether  this  produce  belongs  to  the 
cximmmiity  in  general  or  to  each  member  separately.  Whether 
this  produce  is  to  be  ultimately  distributed  by  public  authority  as 
in  Socialist  and  Communist  societies,  or  by  the  method  of  free 
exdiange  as  in  Economic  societies,  makes  no  difference:  the 
division  of  labour  only  affects  the  Quantity  of  produce  obtained, 
not  the  method  of  its  Distribution. 

When  Smith  also  asserts  that  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour  originates  in  the  trucking,  bart^ing,  and  exchanging  pro- 
pensity of  men,  which  he  says  is  common  to  all  men,  and  to  no 
other  race  of  animals,  which  seem  to  know  neither  this  nor  any 
other  species  of  contract,  he  had  clearly  forgotten  both  his 
<<  humanities  "  and  his  Natural  History.  Several  writers  had  not 
only  observed  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  among  animals, 
but  even  originated  the  name  from  observing  the  habits  of 
animals. 

Thus  Aristotle^  long  ago  noticed  that  in  a  hive  of  bees 
different  parties  devote  themselves  to  different  parts  of  the 
common  work,  and  was  the  first  to  use  the  very  term  division 
of  labour  with  reference  to  them. — ^''And  they  have  each  of 
them  their  proper  work  allotted  to  them:  some  bring  flowers, 
others  bring  water;  others,  again,  smooth  and  perfect  the 
honeycomb." — ^^'And  they  divide  the  work  among  themselves; 
and  some  work  at  the  honey,  some  at  the  young  bees,  others  at 
the  bee  bread :  and  some,  again,  mould  the  comb ;  others  bring 
water  to  the  cells,  and  mix  it  with  the  honey ;  and  others  go  to 
work."    He  also  speaks  of  their  public  and  private  life^ 

So  Pliny  says' — "Thus  when  in  favorable  weather  the  crowd 
has  set  forth  to  labour,  some  collect  the  flowers  with  their  feet, 
some  bring  water  with  their  mouths,  and  drops  with  the  tender 
down  of  their  bodies.  The  young  bees  go  forth  to  their  work, 
and  bring  back  their  stores  in  obedience  to  orders,  the  older  ones 
work  within  the  hive.    For  their  duties  within  are  divided  (pfficia 

>  Eist.  Animdl,  8,  14,  27,  28. 
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dM9a\  some  build  the  comb,  some  polish  it»  others  fill  it»  othen 
extract  the  food  from  what  is  brought." 

And  Virgil,  too,  as  if  to  confiite  by  anticipation  Smith's  assertion 
that  no  animals  but  man  can  enter  into  a  contract,  says^^-'^  Now 
come,  I  will  discuss  the  natural  qualities  which  Jove  himself  has 
bestowed  upon  bees,  I  will  tell  for  what  wages  they,  following  the 
Curetes'  ringing  noise  and  rattling  brass,  fed  the  King  of  heaven 
within  a  Oretan  cave.  They  alone  have  a  community  of  children 
and  jointly  own  the  houses  of  their  Atj,  and  pass  their  life 
beneath  majestic  laws.  They  alone  acknowledge  a  fatherland  and 
settled  home,  and  mindful  in  summer  of  the  winter  that  must 
come,  practise  hard  toil  and  for  the  common  use  store  up  their 
gains.  For  some  look  to  the  supply  of  provisions,  and  by  seUUd 
covenants  {Jadere  pacto)  labour  in  the  fields;  part  within  the 
confines  of  their  homes  lay  the  tear  of  the  narcissus,  and  the 
gluey  gum  from  the  bark  of  trees,  to  be  the  first  foundation  of 
the  hive,  next  hang  along  the  binding  wax ;  others  guide  forth 
the  grown  o&pring,  the  nation's  hope :  others  pack  close  a  wealth 
of  purest  honey,  and  with  clean  nectar  swell  wide  the  cells.  Some 
there  are  whose  lot  has  fallen  to  stand  sentinels  at  the  gates,  and 
by  turn  they  watch  the  watery  clouds  of  heaven,  or  receive  the 
loads  of  those  that  come  to  the  hive,  or  in  close  array  drive  from 
the  homestead  the  drones,  a  lazy  herd.  Hotly  the  work  proceeds, 
and  the  stores  of  odorous  honey  are  sweet  with  the  smell  of 
thyme." 

It  is  said  that  the  details  giyen  by  the  above  writers  are  not 
absolutely  correct,  as  might  naturally  be  expecfced,  but  modem 
observation  has  shewn  that  bees  carry  their  polity  and  division  of 
labour  much  farther  than  had  been  ascertained  in  andent  times.— 
^  When  bees  begin  to  build  the  hive,  they  divide  themselves  into 
bands,  one  of  which  produces  materials  for  the  structure ;  another 
works  upon  these  and  forms  them  into  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
dimensions  and  partitions  of  the  cells.  All  this  is  completed  by 
the  second  band,  who  examine  and  adjust  the  angles,  remove  the 
superfluous  wax,  and  give  the  work  its  necessary  perfection,  and  a 
third  band  brings  provisions  to  the  labourers  who  cannot  leave 
their  work.  But  no  distribution  of  food  is  made  to  those  whose 
charge  in  collecting  propolis  and  pollen  calls  them  to  the  field, 
because  it  is  supposed  they  will  hardly  forget  themselves ;  neither 

>  Qwrg.  IV^  148. 
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is  any  allowanoe  made  to  those  who  begin  the  architecture  of  the 
cells.  Their  province  is  very  tronblesome,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  leyel  and  extend,  as  well  as  cut  and  adjust  the  wax  to 
tiie  dimensions  required ;  but  then  they  soon  obtain  a  dismission 
fiom  this  labour  apd  retire  to  the  fields  to  regale  themselves  with 
fooif  and  wear  off  their  fatigue  with  a  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment. Those  who  succeed  them  draw  their  mouth,  their  feet,  and 
the  extremity  of  their  body  several  times  over  all  the  work,  and 
never  desist  until  all  is  polished  and  completed:  and  as  they 
firequently  need  refreshments,  and  yet  are  not  permitted  to  retire, 
tiiere  are  waiters  always  attending,  who  serve  them  with  pro- 
visions when  they  require  them.  The  labourer  who  has  an 
appetite  bends  down  his  trunk  before  the  caterer  to  intimate  that 
he  has  an  inclination  to  eat,  upon  which  the  other  opens  his  bag 
of  honey,  and  pours  out  a  few  drops :  these  may  be  distinctly  seen 
rolling  through  the  hole  of  his  trunk,  which  insensibly  swells  in 
every  part  the  liquid  flows  through.  When  this  little  repast  is 
over,  the  labourer  returns  to  his  work,  and  his  body  and  feet 
repeat  the  same  motions  as  before."  ^  And,  indeed,  to  describe 
fully  the  various  instances  in  which  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried  out  in  the  apiarian  jcommonwealth  world  require  a  large 
treatise. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  ants,  and,  indeed,  some  naturalists 
go  so  fiur  as  to  say  that  the  brain  of  the  ant  is  the  most  surprising 
thing  in  creation  next  to  the  human  brain. — ^^  In  no  department 
of  natural  history  is  it  more  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  proper 
import  of  the  term  instinct  than  in  studying  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  bee ;  for  nowhere  is  it  more  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  regular  operation  of  implanted  motives,  and  the 
result  of  acquired  knowledge  and  habits.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  their  history,  and  the  one  which  apparently  lays  the 
foundation  for  those  extraordinary  quaUtieB  which  raise  them 
above  the  level  of  other  insects,  is  the  disposition  to  social  union. 
It  may  in  general  indeed  be  remarked  that  animals  which  associate 
together,  so  as  to  form  large  communities,  display  a  higher  degree 
of  sagacity  than  those  which  lead  a  solitary  life.  This  is  especially 
observable  among  insects.  The  spider  snd  formica  Uonis  may 
exhibit  particular  talents,  or  practise  particular  stratagems  in  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  their  prey ;  but  their  history  is  limited  to 

i  Bmwk*$  Inteet  AtxMteeture,  p.  181, 
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a  single  generation,  and  embraces  none  of  these  interesting  rela- 
tions which  obtain  between  individoals  composing  the  gregariona 
tribes,  snch  as  the  ant,  the  wasp,  and  the  bee.  Among  these  we 
trace  a  oommnnity  of  wants  and  desires,  and  a  mntnal  intelligence 
and  Efympathy,  which  leads  to  the  constant  interchange  of  good 
offices,  and  which,  by  introducing  a  systematic  division  of  labour y 
amidst  a  unity  of  design,  lead  to  the  execation  of  pnbUc  works 
on  a  scale  of  astonishing  magnitade."^ 

Among  Mammalia  the  beaver  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
for  the  skill  with  which  it  constructs  great  engineering  works  for 
the  defence  and  maintenance  of  its  home.  Nothing  can  better 
exemplify  the  advantage  of  co-operation  of  labour  than  the  huge 
dams  constructed  by  these  animals  to  maintain  the  water  at  an 
uniform  height.  Having  fixed  upon  the  best  situation,  they  begin 
to  gnaw  down  one  of  the  largest  trees,  they  can  find,  taking  care 
that  if  on  the  bank  of  a  river  it  shall  fall  directly  across  the 
stream.  As  many  as  can  conveniently  sit  around  the  chosen  tree, 
continue  to  gnaw  it  about  eighteen  inches  firom  the  ground,  until 
it  begins  to  give  way.  While  one  party  is  thus  employed  another 
is  employed  in  cutting  down  smaller  trees,  and  a  third  in  making 
mortar  and  soft  clay,  and  drawing  it  to  the  edge  of  the  river 
where  the  bridge  or  dam  is  to  be."^  Many  of  these  dams  are  of 
great  size,  being  200  or  300  yards  in  length,  and  12  feet  thick. 
They  are  made  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  the  beavers  have 
felled,  cut  into  lengths  of  about  a  yard,  and  they  are  constructed 
in  such  a  form  as  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the  force  of  the  stream, 
being  straight  when  the  stream  is  not  strong,  and  convex  when  it 
is  powerfdL 

The  examples  in  which  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
is  carried  out  among  animals  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  they 
would  be  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  It  may  probably 
be  said  with  safety,  that  it  exists  more  or  less  among  all  animaliB 
which  live  in  society,  and  certainly  where  they  cany  on  works  of 
construction.  Therefore,  either  Smith's  doctrine  that  [the  division 
of  labour  is  the  result  of  reason  and  speech,  is  incorrect,  or  else 
reason  and  speech  must  be  conceded  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lower  animals.  The  latter  alternative  would  probably  now 
be  adopted  by  naturalists;  speech,  of  course,  including  other 
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mefihods  of  commnnicating  ideas  and  purposes  besides  articulate 
words. 

55.  This  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labour  was  long  ago 
observed  and  acted  upon.  In  Egypt  Herodotus  sajs^  that  every 
medical  man  was  compelled  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  one 
branch  of  the  profession  and  no  more. 

Blanqni  says'  that  at  Venice,  in  11729  a  tribunal  was  erected  to 
saperintend  all  manu&ctures,  and  a  law  was  made  which  enacted 
that  every  workman  should  confine  himself  to  a  single  employ- 
ment in  order  to  secure  a  better  performance  of  the  work :  and 
the  same  law  was  enacted  by  Philip  le  Bel  in  France. 

Beccaria  also  announces  very  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Division  of  Labour^ — "  From  these  families  spring  necessarily 
the  artSy  and  the  different  occupations  of  men.  Each  one  learns  by 
experience  by  applying  the  hand  and  the  mind  always  to  the  same 
kind  of  work  and  production  he  finds  the  results  more  easy, 
more  abundant,  and  better,  than  those  which  each  one  would  make 
if  each  one  by  himself  made  everything  necessary  for  himself 
alone ;  whence  some  tend  the  flocks,  some  card  the  wool,  some 
weave  it ;  one  cultivates  the  com,  another  makes  it  into  bread ; 
another  makes  clothes ;  another  builds  for  the  husbandmen  and 
workmen;  the  arts  thus  increasing  and  linking  themselves  to- 
gether, and  men  in  this  manner  dividing  themselves  into  various 
classes  and  conditions  to  their  public  and  private  advantage." 

Though  the  principle  was  recognised,  certainly  no  one  brought 
it  into  such  prominent  notice  as  Smith,  and  shewed  its  application 
so  strikingly,  in  a  particular  case.  His  description  may  be  quoted^ 
— **  The  effects  of  the  division  of  labour  in  the  general  business 
of  society  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  considering  in  what 
manner  it  operates  in  some  particular  manufactures.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  carried  furthest  in  some  very  trifling  ones  ; 
not,  perhaps,  that  it  really  is  carried  further  in  them  than  in 
others  of  more  importance :  but  in  these  trifling  manufactures 
which  are  destined  to  supply  the  small  wants  of  but  a  small 
number  of  people,  the  whole  number  of  workmen  must  necessarily 
be  small ;  and  these  employed  in  every  different  branch  of  the 
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work  can  often  be  collected  into  the  same  work-honse,  and  placed 
at  once  nnder  the  view  of  the  spectator.  In  these  great  maun- 
factures,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  destined  to  supply  the  great 
wants  of  the  body  of  the  people,  every  different  brandi  of  the 
work  employs  so  great  a  number  of  workmen  tbat  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  them  all  into  the  same  work-house.  We  can  seldom  see 
more,  at  one  time,  than  those  employed  in  one  single  branch* 
Though  in  such  manufactures,  therefore,  the  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts  than  in  those  of  a 
more  trifling  nature,  the  division  is  not  near  so  obvious,  and  has 
accordingly  been  much  less  observed. 

''  To  take  an  example,  therefore,  firom  a  very  trifling  manu&o- 
ture — ^but  one  in  which  the  division  of  labour  has  been  very  often 
taken  notice  of — ^the  trade  of  the  pin-maker,  a  workman  not 
educated  to  this  business  (which  the  division  of  labour  has  ren- 
dered a  distinct  trade),  nor  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
machinery  employed  in  it  (to  the  invention  of  which  the  same 
division  of  labour  has  probably  given  occasion),  could  scarce, 
perhaps,  with  his  utmost  industry  make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and 
certainly  could  not  make  twenty.  But  in  the  way  in  which  this 
business  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole  work  is  a  peculiar 
trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  branches,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  likewi^  peculiar  trades.  One  man  draws  out  the 
wire,  another  strai^ts  it,  a  third  cuts  it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fiftii 
grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  head ;  to  make  the  head 
requires  two  or  three  distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on  is  a  peculiar 
business,  to  whiten  the  pin  is  another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself 
to  put  them  into  the  paper;  and  the  important  business  of 
making  a  pin  is,  in  this  manner  divided  into  almost  eighteen 
distinct  operations,  which,  in  some  manufactories,  are  all  per- 
formed by  distinct  hands,  though  in  the  others  the  same  man  will 
sometimes  perform  two  or  three  of  them.  I  have  seen  a  small 
manufactory  of  this  kind  where  ten  men  only  were  employed,  and 
where  some  of  them  consequently  performed  two  or  three  distinct 
operations.  But,  though  they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but 
indifferently  accommodated  with  the  necessary  machinery,  they 
could,  when  they  exerted  tiiemselves,  make  among  tiiem  about 
twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in  a  pound  of  pins 
upwards  of  four  thousand  pins  of  a  middling  si2se.  These  ten 
persons,  therefore,  could  make  among  them  upwards  of  forty-eight 
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ihonBand  pins  in  a  daj.  Each  person^  therefore  making  a  tenth 
part  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins^  might  be  considered  as  making 
fonr  thonsand  eight  hundred  pins  a  daj.  Bat  if  thej  had  all 
wionght  separately  and  independently,  and  without  any  of  them 
haying  been  educated  to  this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly 
could  not  each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin,  in 
a  day ;  that  is  certainly  not  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps 
not  the  four  thousand  eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  are  at 
pres^it  capable  of  performing,  in  consequence  of  a  proper  division 
and  combination  of  their  different  operations. 

**  In  every  other  art  and  manufiacture,  the  effects  of  the  division 
of  labour  are  similar  to  what  they  are  in  this  very  trifling  one, 
though  in  many  of  them  the  labour  can  neither  be  so  much  sub- 
di^ded,  nor  reduced  to'  so  great  a  simplicity  of  operation.  The 
division  of  labour,  however,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  introduced, 
occasions  in  every  art  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  productive 
powers  of  labour.  The  separation  of  different  trades  and  em- 
ployments from  one  another,  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  this  advantage.  This  separation,  too,  is  generally 
carried  furthest  in  those  countries  which  enjoy  the  highest  degree 
of  industry  and  improvement ;  what  is  the  work  of  one  man  in  a 
rude  state  of  society  being  generally  that  of  several  in  an 
improved  one.  In  every  improved  society  the  farmer  is  generally 
nothing  but  a  farmer  ;  the  manufacturer  nothing  but  a  manu&c- 
turer.  The  labour,  too,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  any  one 
complete  manufacture  is  almost  always  divided  among  a  great 
number  of  hands.  How  many  different  trades  are  employed  in 
each  branch  of  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  from  the 
growers  of  the  flax  and  the  wool,  to  the  bleachers  and  smoothers 
of  the  linen,  or  to  the  dyers  and  dressers  of  the  cloth !  The 
nature  of  agriculture,  indeed,  does  not  admit  of  so  many  sub- 
divisions of  labour,  nor  of  so  complete  a  separation  of  one 
business  firom  another,  as  manufactures.  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  so  entirely  the  business  of  the  grazier  ftom  that  of  the  com- 
fiumer,  as  the  trade  of  the  carpenter  is  commonly  separated  fix>m 
that  of  the  smith.  The  spinner  is  almost  always  a  distinct  person 
fix>m  the  weaver :  but  the  ploughman,  the  harrower,  the  sower  of 
the  seed,  and  the  reaper  of  the  com,  are  often  the  same.  The 
occasions  for  these  different  sorts  of  labour  returning  with  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  impossible  that  one  man  should 
be  constantly  employed  in  any  one  of  them.** 

M  2 
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56.  We  may  also  quote  from  Say  an  instance  equally  striking, 
in  which  the  division  of  labour  is  carried  almost  to  a  greater 
extent  still,  namely,  that  of  playing  cards  ^ — ^*  It  is  not  the  same 
workmen  who  prepare  the  paper  of  which  the  cards  are  made,  nor 
the  colours  printed  on  them ;  and  in  giving  attention  to  only  one 
employment  in  this  matter  we  shall  find  that  a  pack  of  cards  is 
the  result  of  several  operations  of  which  each  one  occupies  a 
distinct  series  of  workmen,  or  workwomen,  who  are  always  em- 
ployed in  the  same  operation.  It  is  always  different  persons,  but 
always  the  same  set,  who  sift  the  packets  and  the  swellings  of  the 
paper  which  injure  the  quality  of  its  thickness :  the  same  set  of 
persons  paste  together  the  three  leaves  of  which  each  card  is 
formed,  and  put  them  in  the  press :  the  same  set  of  persons  colour 
the  backs  of  the  cards :  the  same  set  always  print  the  outline  of 
the  figures :  another  set  print  the  colours  of  the  same  figures : 
another  set  dry  over  the  heater  the  cards  when  printed :  another 
set  polish  them  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  separate  trade  to  cut  them 
equally  :  it  is  another  to  collect  them  and  form  them  into  packs : 
another  to  print  the  covers  of  the  packs ;  and  yet  another  to  cover 
them:  without  counting  the  duties  of  the  persons  employed  in 
buying  and  selling  them,  in  paying  the  workmen,  and  keeping 
their  accounts.  In  short,  those  in  the  trade  say  that  each  card, 
that  is,  that  each  little  piece  of  cardboard  of  the  size  of  the  hand, 
before  being  fit  to  be  sold,  goes  through  not  less  than  seventy 
different  operations,  which  are  each  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
trade.  And  if  there  are  not  seventy  kinds  of  workmen  in  each 
manufactory  of  cards,  it  is  because  t^e  division  of  labour  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  it  might  be,  and  because  the  same  workman 
performs  two,  three,  or  four  distinct  operations. 
'  ''  The  effect  of  this  separation  of  employments  is  immense.  I 
have  seen  a  manufactory  of  cards  in  which  thirty  workmen  pro- 
duced every  day  15,500  cards,  that  is,  more  than  500  cards  per 
man.  And  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  workman  was  obliged 
to  perform  each  operation  by  himself,  and  supposing  him  skilful 
in  his  art,  he  would  not  complete  more  than  two  cards  a  day : 
and  consequently  the  thirty  workmen,  instead  of  making  15,500, 
would  only  make  60." 

To  give  similar  details  of  other  trades  would  fill  a  volume.    We 
will  only  give  one.    In  watchmaking  there  are  no  less  than  112 

*  C<mra  d^Economie  PbUtique^  Part  /.,  eh.  15. 
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distinct  trades,  to  eadi  of  which  a  boy  may  be  apprenticed  ;  and 
of  whidi  he  knows  none  but  that  one.  Now  we  should  like  to 
see  some  similar  calculation  made*,  as  Say  has  giyen  of  cards,  how 
many  watches  oould  these  112  men  make  in  combination,  and  how 
many  oould  they  make,  if  each  separate  man  made  the  whole 
watch  :  and  not  only  the  number  but  the  quality  of  the  watches ! 

57.  Babbage  has  called  attention  to  a  result  of  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour  which  has  been  overlooked  by  other 
writers.  He  says^ — "Now,  although  all  these  are  important 
causes,  and  each  has  its  influence  on  the  result,  yet  it  appears  to 
me  that  any  explanation  of  the  cheapness  of  manufactured 
articles,  as  consequent  upon  the  division  of  labour,  would  be 
incomplete  if  the  following  principle  were  omitted  to  be  stated : — 

"  That  the  master  manufacturer,  by  dividing  the  work  to  be 
executed  into  different  processes,  each  requiring  different  degrees 
of  skill,  or  of  force,  can  purchase  exactly  that  precise  quantity  of 
both  which  is  necessary  for  each  process,  whereas  if  the  whole 
work  were  executed  by  one  workman  that  person  must  possess 
sufiScient  skill  to  perform  the  most  dii&cult,  and  sufficient  strength 
to  execute  the  most  laborious,  of  the  operations  into  which  the 
art  is  divided. 

'^  As  the  dear  apprehension  of  this  principle  upon  which  a  great 
part  of  the  economy  arising  from  the  division  of  labour  depends, 
is  of  considerable  importance,  it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  its 
precise  and  numerical  application  in  some  specific  manufacture. 
The  art  of  making  needles  is  perhaps,  that  which  I  should  have 
selected  for  the  illustration,  as  comprehending  a  very  large  number 
of  processes  remarkably  different  in  their  nature ;  but  the  less 
difficult  art  of  pin-making,  has  some  claim  to  attention  from  its 
having  been  used  by  Adam  Smith,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
choice  of  it  by  the  circumstance  of  our  possessing  a  very  accurate 
and  minute  description  of  that  art  as  practised  in  France  above 
half  a  century  ago." 

Mr.  Babbage  then  describes  the  process  of  pin-making,  and 
shews  the  different  classes  of  persons  employed  in  the  manu&cture, 
from  children  at  6d.  a  day  to  women  at  Is.  6d.,  and  men  at  5s.  6d. 
Ten  persons,  he  says,  namely,  four  men,  four  women,  and  two 
children  can  make  one  pound  of  metal  into  5,546  pins  in  seven 

1  Tht  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufaetnrta^  4tA  EdiU^  p.  175. 
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hours  and  a  half  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  a  shilling,  whereas 
if  all  the  persons  employed  were  of  the  necessary  skill  to  make^ 
the  most  difficult  part,  it  would  cost  nearly  four  times  as  much. 

^*  The  higher  the  skill  required  of  the  workman  in  any  one 
process  of  a  manufacture,  and  the  smaller  the  time  during  which 
it  is  employed,  so  much  greater  will  be  the  advantage  of  separa- 
ting that  process  fix>m  the  rest,  and  devoting  one  person's 
attention  entirely  to  it.  Had  we  selected  the  art  of  needle- 
making  as  our  illustration,  the  economy  arising  firom  division  of 
labour  would  have  been  stiU  more  striking ;  for  the  process  tji 
tempering  the  needles  requires  great  skill,  attention,  and  ex- 
perience, and,  although  from  three  to  four  thousand  are  tempered 
at  once,  the  workman  is  paid  a  very  high  rate  of  wages.  In 
another  process  of  the  same  manufacture,  dry  pointing,  which  also 
is  executed  with  great  rapidity,  the  wages  earned  by  the  workman 
reach  from  7s.  to  128.,  15s.,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  20s.  a  day, 
whilst  other  processes  are  carried  on  by  children  paid  at  the  n^ 
of  6d.  a  day." 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  principle  we  may  quote  another 
example  of  a  dijBTerent  sort  given  in  the  same  work,  p.  191 — ^^  We 
have  ah^ady  mentioned  what  may,  perhaps,  appear  paradoxical  to 
some  of  our  readers — ^that  the  division  of  labour  can  be  appUed 
with  equal  success  to  mental  as  to  mechanical  operations,  and 
that  it  ensures  in  both  the  same  economy  of  time.  A  short 
account  of  its  practical  application  in  the  most  extensive  seriea 
of  calculations  ever  executed  will  afford  an  interesting  illustration 
of  this  &ct,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  will  afford  an  occasion  for 
shewing  that  the  arrangements  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
interior  of  a  manufactory  are  founded  on  principles  of  deeper 
root  tiian  may  have  been  supposed,  and  are  capable  of  being 
usefuUy  employed  in  preparing  the  road  to  some  of  the  suUimest 
investigations  of  the  human  mind. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  that  excitement  which  accompanied  the  Revo- 
lution of  France  and  the  succeeding  wars,  the  ambition  of  the 
nation,  exhausted  by  its  fatal  passion  for  military  renown,  was  at 
the  same  time  directed  to  some  of  the  noblest  and  more  permanent 
triumphs  which  mark  the  era  of  a  people's  greatness,  and  which 
receive  the  applause  of  posterity  long  after  their  conquests  have 
been  wrested  from  them,  or  even  when  their  existence  as  a  nation 
may  be  told  only  by  the  pages  of  history.    Amongst  their  enter- 
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prise  of  science,  the  French  Goyemment  was  desirons  of  prodncing 
a  series  of  mathematical  tables  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the 
decimal  system  which  they  had  so  recently  adopted.  They 
directed,  therefore,  their  mathematicians  to  constmct  such  tables 
on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Their  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers, responding  fully  to  the  calls  of  their  country,  invented  new 
methods  for  this  laborious  task ;  and  a  work  completely  answering 
the  large  demands  of  the  Government  was  produced  in  a  remark- 
ably short  space  of  time.**  M.  Prony,  to  whom  the  superintendence 
of  this  great  undertaking  was  confided,  in  speaking  of  its  com- 
mencement, observes — **  I  devoted  myself  to  it  with  all  the  ardour 
of  which  I  was  capable,  and  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  a 
general  plan  to  execute  it.  All  the  conditions  which  I  had  to 
fulfil  demanded  the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  calculators, 
and  it  soon  occurred  to  me  to  apply  to  the  accomplishment  of 
these  tables  the  dwmon  of  labour,  which  the  arts  of  commerce 
employ  so  usefdlly  to  unite  perfection  in  the  manu&cture  along 
with  economy  in  expense  and  time."  The  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  this  singular  application  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour,  is  so  interesting  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  intro- 
ducing it  from  a  small  pamphlet  printed  at  Paris  a  few  years  since, 
when  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  English  to  &e  French 
Government  that  the  two  countries  should  print  these  tables  at 
their  joint  expense.  The  origin  of  the  idea  is  related  in  the 
following  extract: — 

''  It  is  to  the  chapter  of  a  justly  celebrated  English  work  that 
is  probably  due  the  existence  of  a  work  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  present  to  the  learned  world.  Here  is  the 
anecdote.  M.  Prony  had  engaged  to  the  Conmiittees  of  the 
Government  to  prepare  for  the  centesimal  division  of  the  circle 
logarithmic  and  trigonometrical  tables,  which  should  not  only  leave 
nothing  to  desire  as  regards  exactitude,  but  which  should  form  the 
vastest  and  most  important  monument  of  calculation  which  had 
ever  been  executed,  or  even  conceived.  The  logarithms  of  the 
numbers  from  1  to  200,000  formed  a  necessary  supplement  to  this 
work.  It  was  easy  for  M.  Prony  to  satisfy  himself  that  even  by 
associating  with  himself  three  or  four  able  assistants,  the  greata* 
part  of  the  life  he  might  expect  would  not  suffice  for  his  engage- 
ment. He  was  filled  with  this  melancholy  thought,  when, 
happening  to  be  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  he  saw  the  handsome 
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English  edition  of  Smith,  published  in  London  in  1776:  he 
opened  the  work  by  chance,  and  hit  npon  the  first  chapter  which 
treats  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  where  the  mannfactnre  of 
pins  is  quoted  bs  an  example.  He  had  scarcely  read  the  first 
pages,  when  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  out  his  logarithms  to  manufacture,  like  pins :  he  was  then 
giving  at  the  Polytechnic  School  a  course  of  lectures  on  a  part  of 
analysis  similar  to  this  kind  of  work,  namely,  the  method  of 
differences,  and  its  application  to  interpolation.  He  went  to  spend 
some  days  in  the  country,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  the  plan  of 
construction,  which  was  followed  in  the  execution  of  it.  It 
resembled  two  workshops  which  made  separatefy  the  same 
calculations,  and  served  for  reciprocal  verification. 

'^The  ancient  methods  of  computing  tables  were  altogether 
inapplicable  to  such  a  proceeding,  M.  Plrony,  therefore,  wishing 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  talent  of  his  country  in  devising  new 
methods,  formed  the  first  section  of  those  who  were  to  take  part 
in  this  enterprise  out  of  five  or  six  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  of  France. 

"  First  Section. — ^The  duty  of  this  first  section  was  to  investi- 
gate, amongst  the  various  analytical  expressions  which  could  be 
found  for  the  same  function,  that  which  was  most  readily  adapted 
to  simple  numerical  calculation  by  many  individuals  employed  at 
the  same  time.  This  section  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  numerical  work.  When  its  labours  were  concluded,  the 
formuke  on  the  use  of  which  it  had  decided  were  delivered  to  the 
second  section. 

*' Second  Section. — This  section  consisted  of  seven  or  eight 
persons  of  considerable  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  and  their 
duty  was  to  convert  into  numbers  the  formula  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  first  section,  an  operation  of  great  labour  ;  and  then 
to  deliver  out  these  formulsa  to  the  members  of  the  third  section, 
and  receive  from  them  the  finished  calculations.  The  members  of 
this  second  section  had  certain  means  of  verifying  the  calculations 
without  the  necessity  of  repeating,  or  even  examining,  the  whole 
of  the  work  done  by  the  third  section. 

"  Third  Section, — The  members  of  this  section,  whose  numbers 
varied  from  sixty  to  eighty,  received  certain  numbers  fh)m  the 
second  section,  and  using  nothing  more  than  simple  addition  and 
subtraction,  they  returned  to  that  section  the  tables  in  a  finished 
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state.  It  IB  remarkable  that  nine-tenths  of  this  class  had  no 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  beyond  the  two  first  roles  which  tihey 
were  then  called  npon  to  exercise,  and  that  these  persons  were 
nsoally  found  more  correct  in  their  calculations  than  those  who 
possessed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

''When  it  is  stated  that  the  tables  thus  computed  occupy 
seventeen  large  folio  volumes,  some  idea,  perhaps,  may  be  formed 
of  the  labour.  From  that  part  executed  by  the  third  class,  which 
may  ahnost  be  termed  mechanical,  requiring  the  least  knowledge, 
and  by  &r  the  greater  exertions,  the  first  class  were  entirely 
exempt.  Such  labour  can  always  be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate. 
The  duties  of  the  second  class,  although  requiring  considerable 
skill  in  arithmetical  operation,  were  yet  in  some  measure  relieved 
by  the  higher  interest  naturally  felt  in  these  more  difficult'  opera- 
tions. The  exertions  of  the  first  dass  are  not  likely  to  require 
upon  another  occasion  so  much  skill  and  labour  as  they  did  upon 
the  first  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  method;  but  when  the 
completion  of  a  calculating  engine  shall  have  produced  a  substi- 
tute for  the  whole  of  the  third  section  of  computers,  the  attention 
of  analysts  will  naturally  be  directed  to  simplifying  its  application 
by  a  new  discussion  of  the  methods  of  converting  analytical 
formulas  into  numbers." 

We  may  observe  that  the  same  method  of  a  division  of  labour 
is  eminently  applicable  to  effect  a  work  which  is  one  of  the  most 
crying  wants  of  the  present  ^day,  namely,  a  great  Digest  of  the 
existing  Law  of  England,  as  a  preparation  for  a  great  national 
Code.  The  present  state  of  the  Law  of  England,  scattered 
through  many  hundreds  of  volumes  of  Statutes  and  Gases,  filled 
with  the  most  extraordinary  contradictions  and  absurdities,  is  a 
scandal  to  a  civilised  Empire,  and  calls  loudly  for  redress.  A 
Royal  Commission  was,  indeed,  appointed  some  years  ago  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  made  a  commencement  of  the  work,  which  it 
suddenly  abandoned,  for  reasons  which  were  never  explained,  but 
which  may  be  readily  imagined.  Should  the  work,  however,  ever 
be  resumed,  it  can  only  be  done  effectually,  economically,  and 
within  a  reasonable  time,  by  an  organisation  thoroughly  well 
planned  on  the  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labour.  And  if  this 
were  undertaken  this  great  national  work  might  be  sucoessfdlly 
accomplished. 
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58.  Smith  says  thafc  the  great  increase  of  the  quantify  of  work 
whichy  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  the  diviaion  of  labour,  the  aame  number 
of  people  are  capable  of  performing  is  owing  to  three  different 
circumstances :  1st,  to  the  increase  of  dexterity  in  eveiy  particular 
workman ;  2ndl7,  to  the  saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost 
in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to  ano&er ;  and  lastly  to  the 
invention  of  a  great  number  of  machines  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  labour,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many. 

*^  First,  the  improvement  of  the  dexterity  of  the  workman 
necessarily  increases  the  quantity  of  work  he  can  perform ;  and 
the  division  of  labour,  by  reducing  every  man's  business  to  some 
one  simple  operation,  and  by  making  this  operation  tiie  sole 
employment  of  his  life,  necessarily  increases  very  much  the 
dexterity  of  the  workman.  A  common  smith  who,  though 
accustomed  to  handle  the  hammer,  has  never  been  used  to  make 
nails,  if,  upon  some  particular  occasion,  he  is  obliged  to  atten^t 
it,  wiU  scarce,  I  am  assured,  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three 
hundred  nails  in  a  day,  and  these,  too,  very  bad  ones.  A  smith 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  make  nails,  but  whose  sole  or 
principal  business  has  not  been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  seldom,  with 
his  utmost  diligence,  make  more  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
nails  in  a  day.  I  have  seen  several  boys,  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  never  exercised  any  other  trade,  and  who,  when  they 
exerted  themselves,  could  make  each  of  them,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day.  The  making  of  a  nail^ 
however,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  simplest  operations.  The 
same  person  blows  the  bellows,  stirs  or  mends  the  fire  as  there  is 
occasion,  heats  the  iron,  and  forges  part  of  the  nail :  in  forging 
the  head,  too,  be  is  obliged  to  change  his  tools.  The  different 
operations  into  which  the  making  of  a  pin,  or  of  a  metal  button, 
is  subdivided,  are  all  of  them  much  more  simple;  and  the 
dexteriiy  of  the  person,  of  whose  life  it  has  been  the  sole  business 
to  perform  them,  is  usually  much  greater.  The  rapidiiy  with 
which  some  of  the  operations  of  those  manufactures  are  per- 
formed exceeds  what  the  human  hand  could,  by  those  who  had 
never  seen  them,  be  supposed  capable  of  acquiring. 

*'  Secondly,  the  advantage  whidi  is  gained  by  saving  the  time 
commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one  sort  of  work  to  another  is 
much  greater  than  we  should  at  first  view  be  apt  to  imagine  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  pass  very  quickly  from  one  kind  of  work  to 
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aiiolher,  that  ib  carried  on  in  a  different  plaoe  and  qnite  different 
tods.  A  oonntry  weaver  who  coltiYateB  a  small  fimn,  must  lose  a 
deal  of  time  in  paasing  fix>m  his  loom  to  the  Mdy  and  from  the 
field  to  his  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  work-housey  the  loss  of  time  is  no  doubt  much  less.  It  is 
eyen  in  this  case  something  considerable.  A  man  conunonly 
saunters  a  little  in  taming  his  hand  from  one  sort  of  employment 
to  another.  When  the  first  begins  the  new  work,  he  is  seldom 
Yeiy  keen  and  hearty ;  his  mind,  as  they  say,  does  not  go  to  it» 
and  for  some  time  he  rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good  purpose* 
The  habit  of  sanntering,  and  of  indolent^  careless  application, 
which  is  natorally,  or  rather  necessarily,  acquired  by  cTciy  coontry 
workman  who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  horn*,  and  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  different  ways  ahnost 
every  day  of  his  life,  renders  him  almost  always  alowflil  and  lasy, 
and  incapable  of  any  vigorous  application,  even  on  the  most 
preasing  occasionB.  Independent^  therefore,  of  his  deficiency  in 
point  of  dexterity,  this  cause  alone  must  always  reduce  consider- 
ably the  quantity  of  work  which  he  is  capable  of  perfimning." 

Of  these  two  causes,  of  which  Smith  attributes  the  enormous 
dfects  of  the  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labour,  the  first  is 
infinitely  the  more  important.  In  almost  every  particular  trade 
it  takes  an  apprentice  many  years  of  industry  to  acquire  a  perfect 
mastery :  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  the  same  person  to 
acquire  the  ideas  and  habits  necessary  to  give  perfection  in  more 
than  one  trade.  Perfection  in  one  trade  often  disqualifies  the 
bodily  organs  for  another.  The  rough  work  of  a  carpenter,  or  a 
mason,  would  injure  the  hand  for  the  delicate  operations  of  the 
vratchmaker,  the  painter,  or  the  musician.  The  rapidity  of 
manual  execution  which  can  be  attained  by  long  habit  and 
"devotion  to  one  occupation  is  marvellous.  The  same  is  true,  aa 
Mill  observes,  of  mental  as  of  bodily  operations.  If  a  man  were 
to  learn  several  trades  he  would  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  going  through  the  necessary  apprenticeship  in  each,  and  then 
the  work  in  each  would  be  very  imperfectly  done,  from  want  of 
time  for  the  necessary  practice.  How  long  would  a  person  require 
to  go  through  the  112  apprenticeships  in  watchmaking  alone  ? 
And  when  112  men  had  done  that,  how  many  complete  watches 
could  they  make  all  working  separately,  compared  to  the  same 
number  each  confined  to  his  own  separate  department  ? 
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When  we  oongider  this  principle  carried  out  in  all  the  ramifica- 
tions  of  trade,  we  see  how  the  actual  quantity  of  produce 
obtained  is  infinitely  augmented  by  the  diyision  of  labour :  and  it 
also  explains  the  doctrine  that  in  an  exchange  hoth  sides  gain, 
which  was  long  so  mysterious  a  puzzle  to  the  former  sdiools  of 
Economists. 

Even  supposing  that  the  Quantity  of  Labour  in  each  product 
is  equal,  as  the  Physiocrates  and  Ricardo  maintain,  each  side 
gains,  because  the  simple  fact  of  each  exchanging  something  he 
does  not  want  for  something  he  does  want,  is  a  gain.  And  even 
supposing  the  quantity  of  labour  in  each  product  equal,  each 
obtains  what  he  wants  by  a  &r  less  amount  of  labour  than  if  he 
had  to  go  through  the  trouble,  labour,  and  expense  of  learning  to 
make  it  for  himself.  He  therefore  obtains  the  result  with  a  for 
less  amount  of  labour  than  he  otherwise  would :  and  that  itself  is 
a  gain.  Each  one  by  learning  one  trade  thoroughly  is  as  well  off 
as  if  he  had  learnt  every  other,  and  that  is  an  enormous  gain  to 
each  member  of  the  society.  Hence  we  see  the  Mlacy  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  Physiocrates,  who  maintained  that  in  an  exchange 
neither  side  gains,  because  the  quantity  of  labour  in  each  product 
is  equal ;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  both  sides  gain,  because  each 
obtains  the  result  he  wishes,  by  infinitely  less  labour  than  he 
otherwise  would. 

59.  But  however  excellent  Smith's  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  produce, 
his  doctrines  as  to  its  effects  on  the  intelligence  and  minds  of  the 
workers  are  most  inaccurate.  He  says^ — ^^'Not  only  the  art  of 
the  farmer,  the  general  direction  of  the  operations  of  husbandry, 
but  many  inferior  branches  of  country  labour,  require  much  more 
skill  and  experience  than  the  greater  part  of  mechanic  trades. 
The  man  who  works  upon  brass  and  iron,  works  with  instruments 
and  upon  materials  of  which  the  temper  is  always  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same.  But  the  man  who  ploughs  the  ground  with 
a  team  of  horses  or  oxen  works  with  instruments  of  which  the 
health,  strength,  and  temper  are  very  different  upon  different 
occasions.  The  condition  of  the  materials  he  works  upon,  too,  is 
as  variable  as  that  of  the  instruments  which  he  works  with,  and 
botii  require  to  be  managed  with  much  judgment  and  discretion. 

>   Wealih  of  Nationa,  B,  /.,  ch,  10. 
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The  oommon  ploughman,  though  generally  regarded  as  the  pattern 
of  Btapidity  and  ignorance,  is  seldom  defective  in  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion. He  is  less  accustomed,  indeed,  to  social  intercourse  than 
the  mechanic  who  lives  in  a  town.  His  voice  and  language  are  more 
uncouth  and  more  difficult  to  understand  by  those  who  are  not 
used  to  them.  His  understanding,  however,  being  accustomed 
to  consider  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  is  generally  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  other,  whose  whole  attention  from  morning  till 
nig^t  is  commonly  occupied  in  performing  one  or  two  very  simple 
operations.  How  much  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  the  country 
are  really  superior  to  those  of  the  town  is  well  known  to  every 
man  whom  business  or  curiosity  has  led  to  converse  much  with 
both." 

And  again  ^ — ^'^In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour  the 
employment  of  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  live  by  labour, 
that  is  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a 
few  very  simple  operations ;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the 
understanding  of  the  greater  part  of  men  are  necessarily  formed 
by  their  ordinary  employments.  The  man  whose  whole  life  is 
spent  in  performing  a  few  simple  operations,  of  which  the  effects, 
too,  are  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  has  no  occasion 
to  exert  his  understanding  or  to  exercise  his  invention  in  finding 
out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which  never  occur.  He 
naturally  loses,  tiierefore,  the  habit  of  such  exertion,  and  generally 
becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human 
being  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him  not  only 
incapable  of  relishing  or  taking  a  part  in  any  rational  conversa- 
tion, but  of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment, 
and,  consequently,  of  forming  any  just  judgment  concerning  many 
even  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and 
extensive  interests  of  his  country  he  is  altogether  incapable  of 
judging;  and  unless  very  particular  pains  have  been  taken  to 
render  him  otherwise,  he  is  equally  incapable  of  defending  his 
country  in  war.  The  uniformity  of  his  stationary  life  naturally 
corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous  life  of  a 
soldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and  renders 
him  incapable  of  exerting  his  strengtii  with  vigour  and  perseve- 
rance in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has  been 

»  Wealth  of  NatUma,  B,  F.,  <*.  1. 
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bred.  His  dexterity  at  his  own  particalar  trade  seems  in  this 
manner  to  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his  inteUectoal,  social, 
and  martial  yirtaes.  But  in  every  improved  and  civilised  society 
this  is  the  state  into  which  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  must  necessarily  fall,  unless  Government  takes 
some  pains  to  prevent  it." 

Other  writers  have  repeated  these  Ingabrions  doctrines,  bat  Say 
has  pointed  ont  that  they  are  to  be  received  with  great  qualifica- 
tions :  and  McCulloch  has  very  severely  and  justly  controverted 
these  assertions  of  Smith's  as  contrary  to  the  plainest  experience. — 
''There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  notion  that  agricultural 
labourers  are  more  intelligent  than  those  employed  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  or  that  the  &culties  of  the  latter  are  impaired  in 
consequence  of  their  being  generally  confined  to  particular 
callings.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  completely  and  distinctly  the 
reverse;  the  manu&cturing  population  being  uniformly  better 
informed  than  the  agricultural,  and  their  intelligence  having 
improved  according  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  the 
greater  subdivision  of  their  employments.  The  notion  that 
manu&ctures  are  hostile  to  the  socifd  and  martial  virtues  of  the 
workpeople  engaged  in  carrying  them  on,  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
erroneous.  The  cities  and  countries  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  that  have  been  more  distinguished  by  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts  and  in  commerce,  have  at  the  same  time  been  the  most 
distinguished  by  their ,  patriotism  and  courage.  But  it  is  im- 
necessaiy  to  travel  out  of  Great  Britain  for  conclusive  proofis  of 
the  entire  follacy  of  every  assertion  of  Dr.  Smith  in  this  para- 
graph. Our  manu&ctures  have  increased  to  an  unprecedented 
extent  during  the  last  half  century,  and  the  division  of  employ- 
ments is  carried  further  in  England  than  in  any  other  country ; 
but  though  Government  has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  education, 
or  otherwise,  for  their  improvement,  who  will  presume  to  say  that 
the  people  employed  in  workshops  have  become  'stupid  and 
ignorant' ? — ^that  they  are  less  capable  than  the  agriculturists  of 
judging  of  '  the  great  and  extensive  interests  of  their  countiy '  ? — 
or  that  they  are  incapable  of  defending  it  in  war'  ?  There  is  not, 
and  there  never  was,  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  such 
imputations.  His  giving  them  credit  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  Dr.  Smith  has  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  swayed  by 
ancient  prejudices.    He  might  have  blown  that  General  Elliot's 
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regiment  of  light  horse,  which  so  highly  distingnished  itself 
during  the  seyen  years'  war,  was  prindpallj  recmited  from  among 
the  tailors  of  the  metropolis.  But  as  respects  the  statement  that 
mannfiftctnres  weaken  the  corporeal  and  martial  powers,  it  is 
neoeasary  only  to  call  to  mind  that  the  great  mannfactoring  and 
trading  towns  famished  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  recruits  to 
the  army  during  the  late  war :  for  every  one  will  allow  that  the 
eyents  of  that  contest  proyed,  beyond  dispute,  that  whatever  other 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  our  people,  our 
troops  are  as  much  distinguished  as  ever  for  capacity  to  bear 
fSettigne  and  inyindble  courage  and  resolution.** 

The  slightest  experience  of  fticts  quite  reverses  Smith's  notions 
of  the  superiority  of  agricultural  labourers  in  intellect  over 
artisans ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Agricultural  labourers  are 
engaged  in  the  same  perpetual  round  of  labour,  and  they  mix 
wit^  but  few  persons  out  of  their  own  class,  whose  ideas  and 
occupations  are  precisely  the  same.  Artisans  work  together,  and 
in  much  greater  numbers,  and  with  a  much  greater  variety  of 
employment.  They  thus  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  much 
great^  variety  of  knowledge  and  interests,  and  their  intellects  are 
sharpened  by  the  conflict  of  opinion.  They  have  much  greater 
access  to  newspapers.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  labourers  engaged  in 
subdivision  of  labour  consisting  of  semi-automatical  operations, 
manifest  a  higher  degree  of  mental  cultivation  than  others  whose 
occupations  are  more  varied.  Hand  loom  weavers  study  geometry ; 
shoemakers  are  proficient  in  polemics;  tailors  especially  aflPect 
politics,  while  engaged  in  labour  consisting  of  simple  movements, 
chiefly  repetitions  of  motions,  all  of  which  are  being  superseded 
by  machinery.  The  machinery  itself  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
responsible  attention  by  the  person  directing  it,  but  not  all  his 
attention,  as  assumed  by  Smith,  who  has  overlooked  the  psycholo- 
gical fact,  which  would  haye  become  manifest  to  wider  and  closer 
observation,  that  distinct  mental  operations  may  often  go  on  better 
together  than  separately.  Such  labourers  in  semi-automatical 
proceases,  and  superintendents,  and  workers  of  machinery,  often 
hire  persons  to  read  to  them  during  the  work,  and  employers 
oonmionly  find  the  work  go  on  the  better  for  the  accompaniment 
of  the  second  train  of  ideas  raised  by  the  reading,  as  the  march  of 
the  soldier  is  improved  by  the  excitement  of  the  imagination 
created  by  music.    Subdivision  of  such  labour,  instead  of  con- 
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fining  the  mind  to  the  process,  liberates  it :  instead  of  d^ressing 
the  mind,  gives  room  for  its  expansion,  and  opens  it  to  the  reception 
of  agreeable  impressions.  With  the  edncated  workpeople  singing 
and  poetry  attach  themjselves  pecnliarly  to  semi-antomatical  pro- 
cesses. If  a  man,  being  compelled  to  earn  his  own  liyelihood, 
wonld  stndy,  or  indulge  the  imagination,  he  would  seek  for  the 
purpose  a  peculiarly  simple  subdivision  of  labour. 

On  the  Bate  of  Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Laboub. 

60.  Bicardo  affirms  in  his  dogmatic  way  that  Profits  depend 
exclusively  on  Wages  :  that  as  Wages  rise  Profits  must  &il,  and 
vice  versd :  we  have  already  shewn  that  this  is  a  plain  arithmetical 
error,  and  that  Wages  and  Profits  may  both  rise  and  fall  together. 

The  term  Wages,  however,  is  very  apt  to  deceive.  Kicardo, 
indeed,  noticed  incidentally  that  there  are  different  qualities  of 
labour  ;  but  he  alludes  to  different  kinds  of  labour,  such  as  that 
of  a  working  jeweller  and  a  common  labourer,  which  adjust  them- 
selves in  the  market.  In  speaking  of  the  same  kind  of  labour, 
his  doctrine  certainly  is,  that  if  wages  rise,  profits  must  fall ;  and 
if  wages  Ml,  profits  must  rise. 

This,  however,  is  a  most  grievous  error :  and  nothing  can  be 
more  Mlacious  than  to  consider  daily  wages  as  the  measure  of  the 
cost  of  executing  work,  or  as  governing  Profits;  and,  as  Mr. 
Brassey  says,  it  is  quite  possible  that  work  may  be  more  cheaply 
executed  by  the  same  workmen,  notwithstanding  that  their  wages 
have  been  largely  increased. 

He  gives  as  instances^ — ''At  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  North  Devon  Bailway  the  wages  of  the  labourers 
were  2s.  a  day.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  their  wages 
were  increased  to  2s.  6d.  and  8s.  a  day.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
found  that  the  work  was  executed  more  cheaply  when  the  men 
were  earning  the  higher  rate  of  wages  than  when  they  were  paid 
the  lower  rate.  Again,  in  London,  in  carrying  out  a  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Drainage  Works  in  Oxford  Street,  the  wages  of  the 
bricklayers  were  gradually  raised  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  day :  yet  it 
was  found  that  the  brickwork  was  constructed  at  a  cheaper  rate 
per  cubic  yard  after  the  wages  of  the  workmen  had  been  raised  to 
lOs.  than  when  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  6s.  a  day." 

i  Work  and  Wages,  ch,  8. 
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In  making  the  Paris  and  Bonen  Bailway  ten  thonfland  men 
were  employed,  of  which  four  thousand  were  English.  The 
English  navvies  were  paid  5s.  a  day,  while  the  French  were  paid 
28,  6d.  a  day ;  yet  it  was  found,  on  comparing  the  cost  of  two 
adjacent  cuttings  in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  that  the 
excavation  was  made  at  a  lower  cost  per  cubic  yard  by  the  English 
navvies  than  by  the  French. 

In  the  same  quarry  at  Bonni^res  in  which  Frenchmen,  Irish- 
men, and  Englishmen  were  employed  side  by  side,  the  Frenchmen 
received  3  francs,  the  Irishmen  4,  and  the  Englishmen  6  francs  a 
day.  At  these  different  rates  the  Englishman  was  found  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  workman  of  the  three.^ 

''Both  English  and  French  masons  were  employed  in  large 
numbers  on  the  Aldemey  breakwater  in  1852.  The  Englishmen 
earned  5s.  6d.  to  6s.,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  made  Is.  a  day 
more  than  the  Frenchmen,  whose  average  earnings  did  not  exceed 
4&  a  day. 

''  It  has  been  many  times  stated  in  the  course  of  this  work  that 
from  superior  skill  or  greater  energy,  the  more  highly  paid  work- 
man will  in  many,  perhaps,  in  most,  cases  turn  out  a  greater 
amount  of  work  in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  receives.  An 
opportunity  occurred  some  years  ago,  during  the  construction  of 
the  refreshment  room  at  Basingstoke,  for  testing  this  problem 
with  great  accuracy.  On  one  side  of  the  station  a  London 
bricklayer  was  employed  at  5s.  6d.  a  day,  and  on  the  other  two 
country  bricklayers  at  3s.  6d.  a  day.  It  was  found,  by  measuring 
the  amount  of  work  performed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
men  employed,  that  the  one  London  bricklayer  laid,  without 
undue  exertion,  more  bricks  in  a  day  than  his  two  less  skilful 
country  fellow  labourers. 

"  On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  a  number  of  French-Canadian 
labourers  wero  employed.  Their  wages  were  6s.  6d.  a  day,  while 
the  Englishmen  received  from  5s.  to  6s.  a  day ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  English  did  the  greatest  amount  of  work  for  the 
money." 

The  same  results  are  observed  in  other  branches  of  industry. 
The  shipbuilders  of  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Nantes  described 
the  collapse  of  their  trade  in  France,  and  the  impossibility  of 
competing  in  point  of  price  with  the  English  shipbuilders ;  and 

>   fVbrk  and  Wages,  p.  82. 
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yet  the  wages  €t  the  English  workmen  w^e  in  most  cases  nearly 
doable  that  of  the  French. 

'^  Mr.  Redgrave,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories, 
says  that,  while  the  foreigner  is  under  the  same  conditions,  as  to 
the  raw  material,  as  the  English  manufacturer,  and  his  fuel  is 
more  expensive,  his  workpeople  do  not  work  with  the  same  vigour 
and  steadiness  as  Englishmen.  Consequently,  the  same  number 
of  operatives,  employed  upon  the  same  machinery,  do  not  produce 
the  same  quantity  of  yam  as  in  this  country.  ^  All  the  evidence 
that  has  come  before  me,'  he  says,  *  has  gone  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  great  preponderance  in  &vour  of  this  country.  Comparing 
the  work  of  a  British  with  a  foreign  spinner,  the  average  number 
of  persons  employed  to  spindles  is — in  France,  one  person  to 
fourteen  spindles:  in  Russia,  one  to  twenty-eight  spindles:  in 
Prussia,  one  to  thirty-seven :  in  Great  Britain,  one  to  seventy-four. 
But  I  could  find  many  cotton  spinning  factories  in  my  district^  in 
which  mules  containing  2,200  spindles  are  managed  by  one  minder 
and  two  assistants.'  *  I  have  been  recently  told,'  he  continues, 
'by  one  who  had  been  an  English  manager  in  a  factory  at 
Oldenburgh,  that  though  the  hours  of  work  were  fnmi  5.30  ajn. 
to  8  p.m.  every  day,  only  about  the  same  weight  of  work  was 
turned  off  under  English  overlookers  as  would  be  produced  in  a 
working  day  from  6  a.m.  6  pjn.  in  this  country.  Under  Oerman 
overlookers  the  produce  was  much  less.  The  wages  were  fifty  per 
cent,  less  in  many  cases  than  in  England ;  but  the  number  of 
hands,  in  proportion  to  machinery,  was  much  larger.  In  some 
departments  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  In  Russia 
the  inefiiciency  of  the  foreign,  as  compared  with  the  labour  of 
the  English  operatives,  is  even  more  strikingly  manifested,  for,  on 
a  comparison  of  the  wages,  supposing  the  Russian  operatives  to 
work  only  sixty  hours  a  week  as  they  do  in  England,  instead  of 
seventy-five  hours  a  week  as  they  do  in  Russia,  their  wages  would 
not  be  one-fourth  the  amount  earned  in  England." 

Mr.  Wells  says — **  Whereas  female  labour  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture is  paid  at  from  12s.  to  15s.  a  week  in  Great  Britain ;  at 
from  7s.  3d.  to  9s.  7d.  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Gtermany ;  at 
fhim  2s«  4d.  to  2s.  lid.  in  Russia ;  the  one  thing  which  is  most 
dreaded  by  the  continental  manufacturers  everywhere  is  British 
competition.  The  demand  for  protection  is  loudest  in  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  where  the  average  wages  reach  their 
minimum." 
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So  it  is  said  by  Jones— ''Two  Middlesex  mowers  wiU  mow  in  a 
day  as  mnch  grass  as  six  Russian  ser&y  and  in  spite  of  the  dear- 
neas  of  provisions  in  England  and  their  cheapness  in  Russia,  the 
mowing  of  a  quantity  of  hay,  which  would  cost  the  English 
fiumer  half  a  copeck,  will  cost  the  Russian  proprietor  three  or 
four  copecks."  The  Prussian  Councillor  of  State,  Jacobi,  is 
considered  to  have  proved  that  in  Russia,  where  everything  is 
cheap,  the  labour  of  the  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive  as  that  of  the 
labourer  in  England.  In  Austria  the  labour  of  a  serf  is  one-third 
of  that  of  a  free  hired  labourer. 

Piedsely  the  same  impossibility  of  determining  the  actual  cost 
of  labour  by  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  is  as  fuUy  shewn  by  the 
experience  of  the  shipowner  as  by  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

''  The  wages  of  shipwrights  and  the  pay  of  seamen  are  much 
more  moderate  in  France  than  with  us.  Yet  the  cost  of  building 
ships  is  ten  per  cent  greater  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  the 
wages  of  a  French  crew,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  number, 
involve  an  expenditure  for  manning  twenty-five  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  corresponding  expense  in  an  English  ship. 

''  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  the  cost  of  manning  an 
American  ship  with  the  cost  of  manning  an  English  ship,  we 
shall  see  how  our  comparatively  cheaper  labour  makes  us  more 
prodigal  in  the  use  of  it.  The  average  proportion  of  seamen  in 
an  English  ship  is  one  man  to  every  fifteen  tons ;  in  an  American 
ship  it  is  one  man  to  every  twenty-five  tons." 

We  have  merely  taken  these  few  examples  from  Mr.  Brassey's 
interesting  little  work  Work  and  Wages,  which  contains  much 
which  may  be  useful  to  all  persons  who  consider  these  questions. 

On  MiU^s  fourth  fundamental  proposition  regarding  CapitaL 

61.  We  think  that  it  is  now  the  fitting  place  to  discuss  a 
doctrine  of  Mill's  which  we  reserved  in  a  former  chapter.^ 

Mill  lays  down  four  fundamental  propositions  regarding  Capi- 
tal, of  which  the  first  three  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  industry  is  limited  by  Capital. 

2.  That  all  Capital  is  the  result  of  saving. 

3.  That,  although  saved,  and  the  result  of  saving,  all  Capital 
is  nevertheless  consumed,  u  e,,  destroyed. 

I  Vol,  L,  ch.  4,  s  80. 
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Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  propositionSy  we  have 
shewn  that  nnless  Credit  be  admitted  to  be  Capital,  it  is  wholly 
untme.  Because  at  least  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  industry  in 
this  country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  Credit.  If  Credit  be 
admitted  to  be  Capital,  the  proposition  is  nearer  the  truth  ;  and 
it  would  be  still  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  industry  is  limited  by 
Profit:  because  in  this  country  wherever  there  is  profit  to  be 
made,  it  can  always  be  anticipated,  and  utilised  as  Capital,  by 
means  of  Credit. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  propositions,  we  have 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  it  is  untrue.  It  is  only  sofMy  but 
not  ally  Capital  that  is  the  result  of  saving.  Every  Lawyer  and 
Economist,  including  Smith,  Say,  and  Mill  himself,  have  included 
Bank  Notes  and  other  forms  of  Credit  under  Capital.  Now 
Credit  is  not  the  result  of  saving ;  it  is  a  Bight  upon  the  futurs. 
We  have  moreover  given  numerous  other  examples  of  things 
being  used  as  Capital  which  are  not  the  result  of  saving. 

We  have  shewn  that  the  third  proposition  is  equally  nntrue.  It 
is  only  somey  and  not  ally  Capital  which  is  destroyed. 

We  now  come  to  Mill's /oe/r^A  proposition,  which  originated  with 
Ricardo,  and  has  been  adopted  by  his  idolaters,  McCuUoch  and 
Mill.  The  proposition  is  this — ^**What  supports  and  employs 
productive  labour,  is  the  capital  expended  in  setting  it  to  work, 
and  not  the  demand  of  purchasers  for  the  produce  of  labour  when 
completed.    Demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour.** 

Now,  upon  looking  at  these  words,  they  may  be  said  to  be  a 
simple  truism.  Of  course,  if  we  buy  a  eommodity  in  a  shop,  we 
demand  the  commodity,  we  do  not  demand  the  labour.  But  of 
what  practical  consequence  this  can  be  it  would  be  difiicnlt  to 
conceive.  Mr.  Longe  says  it  is  Uke  saying  that  a  demand  fi)r  beef 
.  is  not  a  demand  for  oxen.  When  a  purchaser  buys  something  in 
a  shop,  of  course,  he  does  not  employ  the  labour  himself  directly ; 
but  he  puts  into  the  shopkeeper's  hands  the  price  of  it,  which  the 
shopkeeper  may  employ  as  wages  in  paying  the  workmen  to 
produce  a  similar  article  to  replace  the  one  that  is  sold:  and  so  on 
in  succession :  every  succeeding  purchaser  puts  the  price  of  every 
successive  product  into  the  shopkeeper's  hands  to  be  employed  in 
buying  labour  as  long  as  the  demand  for  the  article  continues. 
This,  as  appears  to  us,  is  eminently  a  case  where  the  maxim,  qui 
facit  per  alium  facit  per  se^  applies.    And  what  practical  oonse- 
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qnenoe  to  the  labouring  cksses  it  can  be  whether  the  pnrchaser 
employs  them  directly  himself,  by  paying  them  to  prodaoe  the 
article,  or  pays  them  through  the  medium  of  the  shopkeeper,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  disooyer. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mill  and  his  followers  attribute  extraordinary 
importance  to  this  doctrine,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  what 
he  says,  and  leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves^ — 

^'  The  demand  for  commodities  determines  in  what  particular 
branch  of  production  the  labour  and  capital  shall  be  employed ;  it 
determines  the  directum  of  the  labour ;  but  not  the  more  or  leas  of 
the  labour  itself,  or  of  the  maintenance  or  payment  of  the  labour. 
These  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  capital,  or  other  fimds  [what 
funds?]  directly  devoted  to  the  sustenance  and  remuneration  of 
labour. 

''  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  velvet ;  a 
fimd  ready  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no  capital  to 
establish  the  manufeicture.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  great  the 
demand  may  be,  unless  capital  be  attracted  into  the  occupation 
there  will  be  no  velvet  made,  and,  consequently,  none  bought ; 
nnlesB  indeed  the  desire  of  the  intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so 
strong  that  he  employs  part  of  the  price  he  would  have  paid  for 
it  in  making  advances  to  workpeople,  that  they  may  employ 
themselves  in  making  velvet :  that  is,  unless  he  converts  part  of 
his  income  into  capital,  and  invests  that  capital  in  the  manu- 
ftcture." 

We  may  observe  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  not  convert  his 
income  into  capital,  unless  he  intended  to  sell  the  velvet  with  a 
profit.  If  he  intended  to  use  the  velvet  himself,  what  he  paid 
would  be  income.  If  a  purchaser  buys  goods  from  a  shopkeeper 
the  shopkeeper  converts  the  money  into  capital  by  buying  a  fresh 
stock  of  goods  to  sell  with  a  profit. 

Mill  proceeds — ^'Let  us  now  reverse  the  hypothesis,  and 
suppose  that  there  is  plenty  of  capital  ready  for  making  velvet, 
but  no  demand.  Velvet  will  not  be  made;  but  there  is  no 
particular  preference  on  the  part  of  capital  for  making  velvet. 
Manufacturers  and  labourers  do  not  produce  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  customers,  but  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  and  having 
still  the  capital  and  the  labour,  which  are  the  essentials  of  pro- 
duction, they  can  either  produce  something  else  which  is  in 

1  iVincipZe*  of  JMUicdL  Econamy,  B.  /.,  ch.  5,  §  9. 
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demand,  or,  if  there  be  no  other  demand,  they  themaelyes  have 
one,  and  can  prodnce  the  thmgs  which  they  want  for  their  own 
oonsomption.  So  that  the  employment  afforded  to  labour  does 
not  depend  on  the  purchasers,  but  upon  the  capital.  I  am,  of 
course,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
change.  If  the  demand  ceases  unexpectedly,  after  tixe  commodity 
lo  supply  it  is  already  produced,  this  introduces  a  different  ele- 
ment into  the  question :  the  capital  has  actually  been  consumed 
in  producing  something  which  nobody  wants  or  nses^  and  it  has^ 
therefore,  perished,  and  the  employment  which  it  gave  to  labour 
is  at  an  end,  not  because  there  is  no  longer  a  demand^  but  because 
there  is  no  longer  a  capital." 

Now,  in  the  last  passage  what  does  **  Capital  **  mean  ?  Is  it 
the  waged  paid  to  the  workmen,  or  is  it  the  product,  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  ?  If  tiie  wages  be  the  capital,  they  do  exist : 
they  exist  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  paid ; 
and  these  peiscMiB  may  nse  them  as  Income  or  Capital  exactly  as 
they  please^  If  the  product  be  the  capital,  it^  of  course,  ceases  to 
be  capital  when  no  one  will  buy  it  But  of  what  consequence  is 
that  to  the  labourers?  Mill  himself  says  that  a  demand  for 
products  is  not  a  demand  for  labour:  therefore,  according  to  his 
own  doctrine,  whether  there  be  a  demand  for  the  product  or  not^ 
it  can  in  no  way  affect  the  labourers.  If  the  workmen  are  paid 
for  their  labour,  what  does  it  matter  to  them  what  becomes  of  its 
produce  ?  The  fimd  which  paid  ^m  is  sot  destroyed ;  it 
remains  in  existence  to  efiect  endless  exchanges  in  succession. 
How  this  case  helps  on  Mill's  argument  it  is  impossible  to  perceive. 

He  proceeds — **  lliis  case,  therefore,  does  not  test  the  principle. 
The  proper  test  is  to  suppose  that  tiie  diange  is  gradual  and 
foreseen,  and  is  attended  wi^  no  waste  of  capital,  the  manuiacture 
being  discontinued  by  merely  not  replacing  the  machinery  as  it 
wears  out^  and  not  reinvesting  tiie  money  as  it  comes  in  ftom  the 
sale  of  the  produce.  The  capital  is  thus  ready  for  a  new  employ- 
ment in  which  it  will  maintain  as  much  labour  as  befcnre.    .    .    . 

'^This  theorem,  that  to  purchase  produce  is  not  to  employ 
labour;  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  comfUtded  h/  the  wage^ 
which  precede  the  production,  and  not  by  the  demand  which  may 
exist  for  the  commodities  resulting  from  the  production,  is  a 
proposition  which  greatly  needs  all  the  illustration  it  can  receive. 
It  is  to  common    apprehension  a  paradox;   and  even  among 
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poMcal  eoonomiBts  of  reputafcion,  I  can  hardly  point  to  any 
except  Mr.  Bicardo  and  M.  Say^  who  have  kept  it  constantly  and 
steadily  in  view.  Almost  all  others  occasionaDy  express  them- 
selyes  as  if  a  person  who  buys  commodities^  the  prodnee  of 
labonr,  was  an  employer  of  labour,  and  created  a  demand  for  it 
as  really  and  in  the  same  sense  as  if  he  bought  the  labour  itself 
directly,  by  the  payment  of  wages.  It  is  no  wonder  that  political 
economy  advances  slowly,  when  such  a  question  as  this  remains 
open  at  its  very  threshold.'* 

We  think,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure,  that  we  have  now  some 
glimmer  of  Mill's  meaning  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  He  says 
that  if  there  be  a  fund  ready  to  buy  velvet,  but  no  capital  to 
establish  a  manufiEu^ure,  no  velvet  can  be  bought  because  there  is 
none  made.  To  take  a  more  familiar  instance  which  we  have 
already  considered.  Scotland,  before  the  introduction  of  credit, 
had  abundance  of  fertile  land,  and  of  unemployed  people,  but  no 
capital  to  serve  as  wages  in  paying  them  to  till  and  sow  the  land. 
Now,  of  course,  there  was  always  a  demand  for  com ;  but  the 
Scotch  proprietors  could  grow  no  com  because  they  had  no  capital 
to  pay  as  wages  before  the  com  was  produced,  and  they  could  get 
no  capital  because  they  had  no  com  to  sell.  They  were,  therefore, 
in  a  deadlock:  if  they  could  once  get  a  crop  sown,  that  crop 
would  produce  the  capital  to  continue  the  crop  for  ever.  The  real 
difficulty  was  to  start  the  operation,  which,  as  Mill  truly  says, 
could  not  be  set  agoing  without  capital  spent  as  wages  previous  to 
obtaining  the  produce.  Ce  fCest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  eoute.  In 
fsLct,  the  com  was  waiting  for  the  wagte,  and  the  wages  were 
waiting  for  the  com.  It  was  an  Economic  position  just  like  that 
of  the  two  heroes — 

•<  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  his  sabre  drawn, 
Was  waitiiig  for  Sir  Bichard  Straohan ; 
Sir  Biohard,  eager  to  be  at  'em, 
Was  waiting  lor  the  Earl  of  Chatham.** 

No  doubt  there  is  the  difficulty,  as  Mill  says :  but  we  have  ah*eady 
pointed  out  how  this  difficulty  is  obviated,  and  the  hiatus 
bridged  over.  It  is  done  by  means  of  Bank  Notes :  a  Scotch 
Bank,  seeing  this  state  of  matters,  establishes  a  branch  in  the 
district,  and  advances  the  Pbesent  Value  of  the  future  crops  in 
the  form  of  its  own  Notes,  or  Credit,  and  by  this  means  the  grand 
result  is  obtained  of  starting  the  operation.    By  this  creation  of 
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Credit,  used  as  wages,  the  land  is  reclaimed,  the  seed  is  sown,  and 
the  sale  of  the  crop  provides  the  fhnds  partly  to  redeem  the 
advances,  and  partly  to  renew  the  operation,  which  being  once 
started  may  be  carried  on  for  ever.  Hence  the  whole  difficulty 
vanishes  into  air :  and,  virtually  speaking,  the  person  who  buys 
the  produce  is  the  employer  of  labour,  and  creates  the  demand  in 
all  respects  as  effectually  as  if  he  himself  had  bought  the  labour 
directly,  by  the  payment  of  wages. 

Having  thus  shewn  how  this  imaginary  difficulty  is  obviated, 
we  now  come  to  more  tangible  doctrine — 

^'  I  apprehend  that,  if  by  demand  for  labour  be  meant  the 
demand  by  which  wages  are  raised,  or  the  number  of  labourers  m 
employment  increased^  demand  for  commodities  does  not  constiMe 
demand  for  labour'^ 

Such  an  assertion  is  so  contrary  to  the  plainest  experience  that 
it  is  amazing  that  Mill  could  have  made  it:  and,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case,  we  have  only  to  quote  Mill  to  confute  Mill. 
Elsewhere  he  says^ — **  It  is  a  common  saying  that  wages  are  high 
when  trade  is  good.  The  demand  for  labour  in  any  particular 
employment  is  more  pressing,  and  higher  wages  are  paid,  when 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  commodity  produced:  and  the 
contrary  when  there  is  what  is  called  a  stagnation :  then  work- 
people are  dismissed,  and  those  who  are  retained  must  submit  to 
a  reduction  of  wages :  though  in  these  cases  there  is  neither  more 
nor  less  capital  than  before.    This  is  true.    •    •    • 

**  A  manufacturer  finding  a  slack  demand  for  his  conmiodity, 
forbears  to  employ  labourers  to  increase  a  stock  which  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of:  or  if  he  goes  on  until  all  his  capital  is 
locked  up  in  unsold  goods,  then,  at  least,  he  must  of  necessity 
pause  until  he  can  get  paid  lor  some  of  them.  But  no  one 
expects  either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent;  if  he  did,  he 
would  at  the  first  opportunity  remove  his  capital  to  some  other 
occupation,  in  which  it  would  still  continue  to  employ  labour. 
The  capital  remains  unemployed  for  a  time,  during  whidi  the 
labour  market  is  overstocked,  and  wages  fall.  Afterwards  the 
demand  revives,  and  perhaps  becomes  unusually  brisk,  enabling 
the  manufacturer  to  sell  his  commodity  even  faster  than  he  can 
produce  it:  his  whole  capital  is  then  brought  iuto  complete 
efficiency,  and  if  he  is  able,  he  borrows  capital  in  addition,  which 

*  PrinoipUa  of  PtjUiioal  Eoonomyy  B,  II.,  ch.  2,  §  2. 
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would  oUierwise  have  gone  into  some  other  employment  [not 
neoessarily  so].  At  such  time  wages  in  his  paiticalar  occnpation 
rise.  If  we  suppose,  what  in  strictness  is  not  absolutely  im- 
poBsible,  that  one  of  these  fits  of  briskness  or  stagnation  should 
affect  all  occupations  at  the  same  time,  wages  altogether  might 
nndergo  a  rise  or  a  fall." 

Now  what  can  be  more  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  that 
"  demand  for  oonunodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour,  and  does 
not  affect  wages,"  than  these  two  last  passages  ?  What  need  have 
we  to  refute  Mill  when  he  has  done  so  effectually  himself? 

This  doctrine  of  Mill's  is  so  contrary  to  common  sense  that 
it  would  seem  waste  of  time  to  reftite  it.  But  if  it  wanted 
lefutation,  what  more  excellent  example  of  it  can  be  had  than  the 
evidence  and  report  of  the  Coal  Committee?  It  was  there 
distinctly  proved  that  the  price  of  iron  rose  immensely  from  the 
enormous  demand  for  it ;  the  immense  demand  for  iron  caused  an 
immense  demand  for  coal,  and  accordingly  its  price  rose  im- 
mensely :  the  increased  demand  for  coal,  and  its  increased  price, 
caused  an  immense  demand  for  labourers,  and  their  wages,  too, 
rose  very  greatly,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  coal. 
Who  after  this  can  say  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a 
demand  for  labour?  Who  can  say  that  an  increased  demand  for 
the  commodity  does  not  lead  to  a  rise  of  wages?  We  have 
aheady  shewn  that  it  is  now  well  understood  by  the  workmen 
that  tiie  **  wages  fund  "  is  not  existing  capital,  but  the  Price  of 
the  commodity  produced;  and  their  wages  must  rise  and  Ml 
according  to  that  price.  We  have  shewn  that  agreements  are' 
regularly  made  that  wages  shall  rise  and  &11  with  the  price  of 
iron  and  coal. 

Mill's  doctrine  i&  founded  on  the  exploded  fallacy  of  Ricardo 
that  it  is  "  cost  of  production  "  or  "  quantity  of  labour  "  which 
regulates  Value :  without  at  least  denying  that  it  sometimes  does 
so,  we  have  irrefragably  proved  that  it  is  as  often  just  the  reverse : 
and  that  it  is  the  increased  price  of  the  product  which  provides 
an  increased  fimd  to  be  divided  between  masters  and  workmen : 
and  of  this  the  report  of  the  Coal  Committee  is  a  pregnant  and 
decisive  instance. 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  Mill's  fourth  fundamental  proposition 
regarding  Capital  is  as  baseless  and  untrue  as  the  preceding  three : 
and  therefore  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  consider  any  more 
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illnstrationfl  he  may  give.  But  there  is  one  doctrine  of  his  so 
extraordinaiy  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over — 

**  The  oonsnmer  has  been  accnstomed  to  bny  velvet,  bnt  resolves 
to  discontinue  that  expense,  and  to  employ  the  same  annual  sum 
in  hiring  bricklayers.  If  the  common  opinion  be  correct  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  his  expenditure  gives  no  additional  em- 
ployment to  labour,  but  only  transfers  employment  from  velvet 
makers  to  bricklayers.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  an  morea»$  of  the  total  sum  applied  to  the 
remuneration  of  labour.  The  velvet  manu&ctnrer,  supposing  him 
aware  of  the  diminished  demand  for  his  commodity,  diminishes 
the  production  and  sets  at  liberty  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  manufacture.  This  capital  thus  with- 
drawn from  tiie  maintenance  of  velvet  makers,  is  not  the  same 
ftmd  with  that  which  the  customer  employs  in  maintaining 
bridklayers:  it  is  a  second  fimd.  There  are  therefore  two  fundi 
to  he  employed  in  the  maintenance  and  remuneration  of  labour^ 
where  lefore  there  was  only  one.  There  is  not  a  transfer  of 
employment  from  velvet  niakers  to  bricklayers  (?) :  there  is  a 
new  employment  created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer  of  em- 
ployment from  velvet  makers  to  some  other  labourers,  most 
probably  those  who  produce  the  food  and  other  things  which 
the  bricklayers  consume." 

We  pause  for  our  readers  to  examine  this  astounding  doctrine. 
According  to  Mill,  if  all  the  buyers  of  commodities  were  suddenly 
to  discontinue  buying  them,  and  employ  those  very  frmds  which 
were  previously  used  in  buying  commodities  in  hiring  labour,  it 
would  double  tiie  labour  fund  II  Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the 
obvious  arithmetical  blunder  on  which  it  rests  ?  The  reader  will 
perceive  that  by  Mill's  own  supposition  the  velvet  makers  are  left 
unemployed.  The  labourers  who  are  called  upon  to  provide  the 
food  and  necessaries  for  the  bricklayers,  previously  provided  that 
food  for  the  velvet  makers.  Of  course,  if  the  velvet  makers  are 
left  without  wages  they  must  starve,  and  cannot  buy  food :  but 
the  bricklayers  can,  because  the  very  fund  which  formerly  bought 
the  velvet  makers'  food  is  now  given  to  the  bricklayers,  and  buys 
their  food.  To  the  producers  of  food  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  sell  it  to  bricklayers  or  velvet  makers.  But  by 
Mill's  arrangement  he  has  simply  taken  away  the  funds  from  the 
velvet  makers,  whom  he  has  left  to  starve,  and  given  them  to  the 
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bricklayerB^  and  by  doing  this  he  says  the  labour  ftind  is  donbled  !I 
It  is  plain  that  so  far  as  regards  the  food-prodnoers  it  is  only 
sobfilitQting  bricklayers  for  velyet  makers^  and  there  is  therefore 
no  increased  demand  for  food.  Thus,  according  to  Mill,  to  take 
away  a  fond  from  one  set  of  persons,  and  to  give  the  very  same 
fond  to  another  set,  is  to  double  the  fond! I  Most  wonderftd 
logic !    This  is  troly  the  discovery  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 

We  have  now  fonnd  the  grand  secret  to  multiply  a  fand  any 
number  of  times.  According  to  this  doctrine,  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paal  doubles  the  fimd.  If  taking  away  the  fund  from  relvet 
makers  and  giving  it  to  bricklayers  doubles  the  ftmd,  then  taking 
it  away  trom  bricklayers  and  giving  it  to  carpenters,  triples  it : 
taking  it  away  from  the  carpenters  and  giving  it  to  ploughmen, 
quadruples  it,  and  so  on  to  any  extent.  Why  should  there  ever 
be  any  want  of  funds  to  employ  labour  when  they  can  be  found  so 
easily,  simply  by  taking  them  away  from  some  one  else  ? 

Experience  suggests  to  us  a  case  where  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  would  be  highly  satisfEU^tory.  When  Paterfamilias  has 
a  lot  of  boys  clamouring  for  pocket  money,  he  has  only  to  take 
Iialf-a-crown  out  of  his  pocket  and  give  it  to  Roderick :  Roderick 
ia  paid.  PaterfamHas  then  takes  away  the  half-crown  from  Bode- 
rick  and  gives  it  to  Grichton:  Grichton  is  paid.  Paterfamilias 
tUfen  takes  away  the  half-crown  from  Grichton  and  gives  it  to 
Keith  :  Keith  is  paid.  Paterfamilias  then  takes  away  the  half- 
crown  from  Keith  and  replaces  it  in  his  own  pocket  By  thia 
means  each  of  the  boys  has  been  paid  his  pocket  money,  and 
Paterfamilias  has  got  it  in  his  own  pocket  as  well.  It  is  possible 
that  Boderick,  Grichton,  and  Keith  may  not  ftdly  comprehend 
the  nature  of  this  operation :  at  all  events,  PaterfamiUas  is  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  If  the  boys  feel  any  difficulty  about  it,  if  they 
have  an  imaginary  vacancy  in  their  pockets,  where  the  half-crown 
is  not,  PaterfamiUas  simply  refers  them  to  MUl,  the  logical  Pope 
of  the  British  people,  who  will  explain  to  them  quite  satisfactorily 
that  by  this  operation  the  fund  has  been  quadrupled,  and  that 
they  have  each  had  their  pocket  money,  and  leaves  them  to  digest 
this  elementary  lesson  in  Logic  and  Economics  as  best  they  may.. 
And  this  is  a  principle  of  very  extensive  application ;  which  shews 
that  Economics  is  well  worth  the  study  of  all  PatnrnifamiHartmi. 

We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  Mill's  fourth  fundamental  pro- 
position regarding  Capital  to  the  same  Umbo  as  the  other  three. 
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And  we  cannot  help  observing  that  this  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  folly  of  literary  men  writing  on  subjects  of  which  they  have 
no  knowledge.  Here  is  a  whole  chapter  of  Mill,  containing  30 
pages,  which  is  a  complete  mass  of  errors  in  itself,  and  on  each 
separate  part  of  it  we  have  shewn  that  Mill  has  contradicted 
himself.  And  thus  the  young  student's  mind  is  filled  with 
erroneous  notions  on  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  subject, 
which  he  must  utterly  exterminate  if  he  would  understand  modem 
oommeroe. 

On  the  Wobehan's  Shabe  of  the  Pbice. 

62.  We  have  seen  that  the  rough,  coarse  statement  that  the 
'^ Wages  Fund"  is  simply  existing  Capital,  and  that  the  average 
Bate  of  Wages  is  simply  the  ratio  between  this  capital  and 
population,  and  that  all  the  labourers  in  the  kingdom — ^lawyers, 
medical  men,  carpenters,  artists,  clerks,  ploughmen,  artisans,  &c. — 
are  competing  for  this  fund,  and  so  obtain  an  average  of  about 
£2  a  year,  is  a  simple  absurdity.  Smith  long  ago  observed  that 
the  same  piece  of  money  pays  different  persons'  incomes  in  suc- 
cession ^ — "  The  amount  of  tiie  metal  pieces  which  are  annually 
paid  to  an  individual  is  often  precisely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and 
is  upon  that  account  the  shortest  and  best  account  of  its  value. 
But  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  circulate  in  a  sodeCy 
can  never  be  equal  to  the  revenue  of  aU  its  members.  As  the 
same  guinea  which  pays  the  weekly  pension  of  one  man  to-day 
may  pay  that  of  another  to-morrow,  and  that  of  a  third  the  day 
thereafter,  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  annually  circu- 
late in  any  country  must  always  be  of  much  less  value  ttian  the 
whole  money  pensions  annually  paid  to  them."  If  writers  had 
only  thought  of  this  obvious  truth  of  Smith's,  they  never  would 
have  committed  such  an  error  as  saying  that  the  average  rate  of 
wages  is  simply  the  ratio  between  population  and  capital  At  all 
events,  even  supposing  that  it  consisted  of  nothing  but  specie,  it 
would  be  the  amount  of  specie  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times 
it  is  paid  away  in  the  course  of  the  year.  However,  even  that  is 
a  very  inadequate  account  of  the  Wages  Fund.  And  to  suppose 
that  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  simply  the  ratio  between  capital 
and  workmen  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  average  price  of 
goods  is  simpler  the  ratio  between  goods  and  specie. 

1  WeaUh  of  Nations,  B,  IL,  ch.  2. 
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The  trae  fimd  which  provides  for  Wages,  Profits,  Bent,  Cost  of 
Materials,  or  anything  else,  is  the  Price  of  the  product :  and  in 
case  of  necessity  this  fond  is  anticipated  by  means  of  Banking 
Credits. 

This  is  the  fond,  and,  in  ordinary  times,  this  only  is  the  fond, 
which  Capitalists  and  Workmen  have  to  divide  between  them :  it 
can  by  no  possibility  be  exceeded,  and,  of  oonrse,  the  higher  the 
price,  the  greater  is  the  fond  for  division. 

But  the  whole  of  this  fond  is  not  available  for  division :  first  of 
ail  there  must  be  deducted  a  sum  sufiident  to  maintain  all  the 
fixed  and  circulating  capital  in  efficient  repair  and  ftOl  working 
order.  Then  there  must  be  also  deducted  a  fair  interest  on  the 
Biim  invested  as  fixed  and  circulating  capital.  Every  intelligent 
workman  must  admit  that  the  capital  must  be  maintained  in  ftdl 
efficiency,  and  also  produce  the  average  rate  of  interest,  or  else  it 
would  be  removed  from  that  species  of  occupation  to  something 
else.  So  the  payment  of  rent  must  also  come  out  of  it,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  interest  on  capital.  After  making  these 
deductions  from  the  price  of  the  product,  the  remainder  is  the 
fond  available  for  division  between  masters  and  workmen,  as  the 
reward  of  their  labour — ^labour,  of  course,  including  skill  as  well 
as  manual  industry. 

Masters  and  workmen,  however,  often  take  different  views  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  this  fund  should  be  divided. 

The  masters'  view  often  is,  that  Labour  is  simply  a  commodity, 
which  has  its  market  value  like  any  other,  governed  by  the  general . 
law  of  Demand  and  Supply :  and  that  the  workmen  have  no  right 
to  inquire  into  the  profits  which  they  make  by  their  skill  and 
foresight,  or  which  may  accrue  to  them  by  a  favorable  turn  in 
the  market. 

Workmen,  however,  are  often  far  from  agreeing  to  this  view  of 
the  matter.  They,  or  at  least  the  reasonable  ones,  admit  that  the 
Capitalist  is  entitled  to  fair  profits  on  the  capital  engaged,  and  also 
to  a  reasonable  reward  for  skill,  management,  superintendence, 
&C.  After  that,  however,  they  think  that  the  remainder  should 
be  divided  among  themselves  as  wages. 

To  which-  the  masters  reply,  that  in  many  cases  in  certain 
trades,  the  business  is  often  carried  on  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  that  if 
the  workmen  are  to  appropriate  all  the  profits  to  themselves,  they 
must  also  be  called  upon  to  share  the  losses :    which  is,  as  a 
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matter  of  &cty  impracticable :  and,  therefore^  they  have  no  right 
to  share  all  the  profits. 

In  many  cases  where  expensive  machinery  is  employed,  like  in 
cotton  mills,  the  machinery  mnst  be  kept  going  at  any  cost,  and  in 
a  period  of  depression  masters  work  at  a  heavy  daUy  loss,  simply 
to  prevent  the  machinery  deteriorating,  and  the  workpeople  from 
starving,  and  the  necessity  of  breaking  np  their  establishm^t. 
Now  if  the  workpeople  devour  all  the  profits  in  time  of  prosperity, 
where  are  the  fdnds  to  come  from  to  maintain  them  in  a  period  of 
depression  ?  If  the  bees  devour  aU  the  honey  in  smnmer,  what 
is  to  feed  them  in  winter?  Hence  it  is  plainly  to  the  real 
advantage  of  the  workpeople  themselves  that  they  should  not 
devour  all  the  profits  as  soon  as  they  are  made.  By  allowing 
them  to  accumidate  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  they  are  in 
reality  laying  up  an  insurance  fund  for  themselves  for  a  rainy  day. 

Now  this  portion  of  the  price  of  the  product  is  a  superior  limit 
which  wages  cannot  permanently  exceed.  It  is  a  cast  iron  limit — 
the  result  of  the  inexorable  law  of  Demand  and  Supply  which 
imposes  a  superior  limit  on  wages. 

Now  we  may  observe  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  labour  in 
commerce,  one  of  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  profit,  the 
other  which  is  not 

In  a  merchant's  office,  or  in  a  bank,  the  clerks,  servants,  mes- 
sengers, porters,  &c.,  contribute  nothing  to  the  success  of  the 
business.  Such  labour  as  theirs  is  subject  to  the  simple  rule  of 
Demand  and  Supply.  They  have  no  shadow  of  a  claim  to  demand 
a  share  of  the  profits ;  and  if  the  heads  of  the  establishment  give 
them  a  bonus  in  a  successful  year,  that  is  mere  grace  and  &vour. 
So  the  servants  of  a  railway  company,  engine  drivers,  guards, 
porters,  and  clerks,,  contribute  nothing  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise.  Their  labour  is  a  mere  commodity,  which  must  be  paid  for 
whether  the  line  pays  any  dividend  or  not.  They  have  no  more 
claim  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  than  if  the  company  buys 
engines  and  carriages  from  another  company,  that  company  would 
have  a  claim  to  be  paid  for  their  engines  and  carriages  according 
to  the  profits  the  railway  company  was  earning.  Such  persons 
have  no  more  claim  to  a  share  of  the  profits  than  domestic 
servants  would  have  to  higher  wages  if  their  master  were  successfiil 
in  business. 

But  the  labour  of  operatives,  miners,  and  artisans,  stands  on  a 
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different  footing  altogether.  Their  labonr,  their  skilly  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  oondnoes  directly  to  obtain  the  product  and 
the  profit.  Their  labour  may  justly  be  styled  co-operative  with 
tiiat  of  the  master :  they  are  in  reality  quasi-partners  with  the 
capitalist  in  obtaining  tiie  profits,  and  without  them  the  profits 
coold  not  be  made,  and  the  master  obtains  a  distinct  profit  ont  of 
the  labour  of  such  workmen  which  he  can  estimate  in  a  very 
different  sense  to  that  of  the  labour  of  the  other  class* 

The  claim  of  such  workmen  to  a  share  of  the  profit  which  is 
distinctiy  due  to  their  work,  stands  on  a  totally  different  footing 
from  that  of  the  other  class.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  recognised 
that  such  workmen  have  an  equitable  claim  to  a  certain  share  of 
the  profit  which  is  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  master  and 
workmen :  though  what  that  share  should  be,  and  how  they  are  ta 
obtain  it,  is  a  very  different  matter :  moreover,  it  is  far  easier  to 
determine  in  some  kinds  of  business  than  in  otJiers. 

63.  Mr.  Brassey  says  that^ — "  there  is  a  maximum  limit  above 
which  wages  cannot  rise,  and  a  miuimum  below  which  they  cannot 
ML  The  minimum  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  living  according 
to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  people.  Wages  cannot  long  con- 
tinue below  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  labourer 
and  his  fiunily.  On  the  other  hand,  wages  cannot  long  continue 
so  high  as  to  deprive  the  employer  of  a  fair  return  upon  his 
capital,  and  a  reasonable  reward  for  the  application  of  his  time 
and  abilities  to  the  conduct  of  his  business.  If  wages  exceed  the 
maximum  limit  determined  by  the  necessity  of  fdlfiUing  the 
oonditions  enumerated,  capital  will  no  longer  be  embarked  in 
undertakings  from  which  no  adequate  return  can  be  obtained." 

What  Mr.  Brassey  says  of  the  superior  limit  of  wages  is  true ; 
but  what  he  says  of  the  inferior  limit  is  subject  to  great  qualifica- 
tions. While  no  power  on  earth  can  raise  wages  above  the 
gaperior  limits  which  is  determined  by  the  inexorable  law  of 
Demand  and  Supply,  the  inferior  limit  is,  unfortunately,  very 
elastic  If  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  workmen  persist  in  crowding  into  it,  nothing  can  prevent 
their  outbidding  one  another  and  lowering  wages :  and  as  their 
wages  go  down  under  this  competition,  so  must  their  scale  of 
living  deteriorate.    Was  it  because  potatoes  were  so  cheap  that 

1  Work  and  Wages,  ch,  8. 
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Iriflh  wages  were  so  low  ?  Certainly  not :  it  was  the  exoessiye 
population  of  Ireland,  whose  numbers  were  multiplied  by  a 
vicions  system  of  small  holdings,  created  for  political  pniposesy 
and  the  absence  of  an  effective  poor-law,  and  the  deficiency  of 
employment  for  them,  that  compelled  them  to  resort  to  potatoes 
for  sustenance,  and  we  all  know  the  consequences.  So  that,  even 
if  it  were  true,  this  law  could  not  take  effect  until  the  very  lowest 
and  cheapest  food  that  would  support  human  life,  were  discovered. 
To  say  that  scale  of  living  regulates  wages  is  only  true  when  the 
law  of  Demand  and  Supply  is  called  in  to  aid  it,  and  means  be 
taken  to  limit  the  numbers  of  workmen,  so  that  they  can  enforce 
their  demand  for  wages  to  afford  them  superior  food.  There 
must  be  found  some  method  of  removing  the  superfluous  numbers. 
In  China,  as  is  well  kno^,  infanticide  is  practised  to  an  enormous 
extent:  babies  are  destroyed  with  no  more  compunction  than 
young  kittens  and  puppies.  In  many  continental  States  the  most 
rigorous  legal  restrictions  are  placed  on  marriages ;  while  in  other 
countries  emigration  is  the  sovereign  remedy. 

64.  A  passionate  cry,  however,  has  gone  up  from  many  working 
men  that  human  flesh  and  blood  should  not  be  treated  like  dead 
and  senseless  commodities,  by  the  cold  inflexible  laws  of  Demand 
and  Supply.  They,  and  many  of  their  self-appointed  advocates, 
maintain  that  they  have  an  absolute  right  to  have  such  wages  as 
will  sustain  themselves  and  their  fEimilies  in  comfort,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  work  for  them.  They  abuse 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  because  it  simply  explains  cer- 
tain inevitable  laws  under  whidi  they  live,  and  whose  influence 
they  cannot  escape  firom.  The  science  of  Economics,  or  Political 
Economy,  is  not  the  cause  of  thes^  laws,  it  simply  explains  them, 
as  they  exist.  To  vituperate  Economics  on  account  of  human 
misfortunes  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  vituperate  the  science  of 
Mechanics  because  if  a  man  were  to  stand  under  a  falling  house 
or  mountain  it  would  crush  him ;  or  to  vituperate  the  science  of 
Chemistry  because  if  a  man  were  to  take  a  dose  of  arsenic  or 
pmssic  acid  it  would  kill  him ;  or  if  he  were  to  stand  on  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  it  might  explode  and  blow  him  to  pieces ;  or  to 
vituperate  the  science  of  Medicine  because  a  man  may  die  of  a 
fever. 

Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Medicine  are  not  the  causes  of  these 
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hnman  calamities ;  they  only  investigate  their  canses^  and  endea- 
Toqr  to  diseoYer  the  remedies  applicable  to  them.  So  Economics 
is  not  the  cai^se  of  hnman  misery ;  it  only  investigates  its  canses^ 
and  points  out  the  appropriate  remedy  by  which  it  can  be  allevia- 
ted, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things. 
But  men  treat  Economics  as  they  do  Fortune — 

**  Quest*  h  oolei,  ohe  tanto  h  posta  in  oroce 

Pnr  da  color,  ohe  le  doviian  dar  lode, 

Dandole  biasmo  a  torto  e  mala  yoce. 
Ma  ella  8*  h  beata,  e  dd  non  ode.'*  i 

**  This  is  she  who  is  so  execrated  by  those  who  ought  rather  to  give 
her  praise,  wrongfnUy  repaying  her  with  curses  and  malediction.  But 
she  is  blessed,  and  heeds  not  what  they  say.** 

If  only  a  full  and  true  picture  of  the  evils  which  erroneous 
doctrines  and  practices  in  Economics  have  inflicted  upon  the 
human  race  could  be  presented,  men  would  hail  Economics  as 
beneficent  a  science  as  Medicine.  For,  like  Medicine,  it  arose 
from  the  study  of  the  calamities  and  miseries  of  men,  and  its 
business  is  to  explain  their  causes  and  point  out  the  remedy. 

65.  The  doctrine  that  human  beings  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  usual  law  of  Demand  and  Supply,  and  that  every  workman  is 
entitled  to  have  work  oj  wages  found  for  him  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  live  and  bring  up  his  &mily  in  comfort,  is  a  very  specious 
one,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  droit  au  travail,  has  been  very 
widespread  among  our  neighbours  across  the  channel.  It  has 
been  tried  there  many  times,  but  always  with  the  most  disastrous 
results,  as  we  have  shewn  elsewhere.^  Experience  and  reason, 
however,  shew  that  it  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  not  mm  who  are 
purchased,  but  their  labour:  and  their  labour  is  a  commodity 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  of  Value  as  all  other  commodities. 
If  a  Shakespeare,  a  Macaulay,  or  a  Scott,  were  set  to  do  the  work 
of  a  copying  clerk,  they  would  not  be  paid  as  ShaJcespeare, 
Macaulay,  or  Scott,  but  for  the  work  of  a  copying  clerk.  If  the 
rule  oould  be  applied  to  labour,  it  must  be  also  applied  to  com- 
modities. For  how  is  Labour  paid?  Out  of  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  If  a  labourer  offers  the  produce  of  his  labour  for 
sale,  it  is  the  demand  for  the  commodity  which  gives  value  to  his 
labour.    Or  if  he  is  paid  wages  to  produce  a  commodity,  the 

,     *  Dante.    I^ferM^  c  7,  91. 
'  Dictionary  of  FoUHcal  Economy,    Art. :  Atdiera  Nationaux. 
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master  only  pays  him  those  wages  becanse  he  expects  that  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  the  commodity ;  and  he  can  only  pay  him 
wages  in  proportion  to  the  price  he  expects  to  obtain  for  the 
commodity.  Hence  we  see  what  a  palpable  absurdity  the 
Bicardo-Mill  doctrine  is,  that  Demand  for  commodities  is  not 
a  demand  for  labonr!  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  certain  price 
should  be  fixed  for  labonr,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a  certain  price 
should  be  fixed  for  commodities.  An  error,  indeed,  which  long 
prevailed,  but  which  is  now  completely  exploded.  If,  therefore, 
the  price  of  commodities  is  left  exclusively  to  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  Demand  and  Supply,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  and  ineyi- 
table  consequence  that  the  price  of  labour  must  be  so  too :  for  it 
is  the  expected  price  of  the  product  which  is  the  sole  inducement 
to  pay  wages,  and  regulates  their  amount. 

Buty  in  fact,  if  the  droit  au  travail  be  admitted  in  principle  at 
all,  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  handicraftsmen.  If  the  shoemaker 
is  entitled  to  call  on  the  State  to  provide  him  with  shoes  to  make, 
when  there  are  no  feet  to  wear  them ;  if  the  mason  is  entitled  to 
call  upon  the  State  to  employ  him  to  build  houses,  when  there  is 
no  one  to  live  in  them ;  if  the  tailor  can  call  upon  the  State  to 
pay  him  to  make  endless  coats,  when  there  are  no  backs  to  be 
covered : — why,  the  same  law  is  good  for  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  artist,  the  author,  the  editor.  Every  man  who  chooses  to 
adopt  the  law  as  a  profession  should  have  a  certain  number  of 
briefe  deposited  by  the  State  every  momiig  on  his  breakfast 
table:  every  painter  should  be  commissioned  to  paint  endless 
Madonnas:  every  sculptor  should  be  employed  to  produce  per* 
petual  ApoUos:  every  author  should  have  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  his  work  ordered  by  the  State,  which  criminals,  perhaps, 
might  be  sentenced  to  read :  every  editor  should  have  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  his  paper  ordered  by  the  State :  though  it 
might  be  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  sipplj  this  rule  to  medical  men 
and  surgeons,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  State  could  provide 
patients  and  broken  limbs  at  will.  The  rule  that  is  good  for  one 
class  is  good  for  all  classes :  it  is  quite  absurd  at  the  present  day 
to  suppose  that  the  various  daases  of  society  can  be  governed  hj 
different  special  laws. 

The  &llacy  which  pervades  the  French  theory  of  the  iiroit  am 
travail  is  manifest.  It  demands  that  work  shall  be  found  for  the 
workmen  of  the  nature  they  are  accustomed  to.    Now,  why  is  it 
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that  the  workmen  in  any  particnlar  trade  are  in  distress  ?  Becanse 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand  for  their  labonr.  Becanse  that 
species  of  labonr  is  over-abnndant.  All  oommercial  difficulties 
arise  from  over-praductiony  in  one  form  or  another,  and  never  from 
imder-produetion.  And  all  oommercial  difficulties  may  be  reduced 
to  this  general  form  of  expression,  that  traders  have  provided,  or 
got  on  hand,  more  of  some  commodity  than  is  suitable  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  And  this  is  equally  true,  whether  it 
arises  from  incautious  speculation  in  that  particular  article,  or 
whether  it  arises  from  some  great  deficiency  in  some  great  staple 
article  of  food,  as  com.  Because,  if  through  a  great  deficiency 
of  food  the  price  of  it  rises  very  high,  and  takes  away  the  custom 
from  other  articles  of  commerce,  which  lowers  their  price,  and 
injures  their  holders,  still  the  same  general*  expression  is  true, 
that  they  are  brought  into  trouble  by  having  more  of  certain 
commodities  than  is  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  And  this  is  over-production,  no  matter  from  what  causes 
it  arises.  To  provide  more  of  any  article  then,  which  is  already 
overabundant,  can  only  aggravate  the  evil.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  more  demand.  Now  the  State  can,  of  course,  if  it 
pleases,  produce,  but  it  never  can  create  demand.  Consequently 
the  only  result  which  those  who  produce,  by  extraneous  assist- 
ance, more  than  is  wanted,  can  effect,  is  to  aggravate  and  extend 
Btill  further  the  area  of  suffering,  and  to  reduce  those  who  can 
maintain  themselves  to  the  same  state  as  those  who  are  already 
dependent  on  the  public.  Consequently,  if  the  right  to  labour  be 
admitted,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  work  provided 
should  be  of  some  nature  wholly  different  from  the  workman's 
usual  occupation ;  and,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  work  which  does  not 
oome  into  competition  with  any  independent  workman.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  difference  between  the  French  droit  au  travail  and 
the  English  Poor  Law.  In  England  the  droit  au  travail  is  ad- 
mitted. It  is  English  Law  that  if  persons  cannot  find  work  to 
support  them  they  are  entitled  to  seek  work  from  the  State. 
The  sole,  but  most  essential,  distinction  in  principle  is,  that  the 
French  doctrine  is  that  the  work  provided  must  be  such  as  the 
workman  pleases,  the  English  doctrine  is  that  it  must  be  such  as 
the  State  pleases.  This  is  enough  on  this  point  for  this  place. 
We  must  defer  any  further  remarks  till  the  Chapter  on  Poor 
Laws. 

o  2 
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66.  We  may  observe  that' Mr.  R.  EetUe,  Connty  Gonrt  Judge 
of  Worcestershire,  a  gentlemaa  of  great  experience  and  snccess  in 
adjusting  disputes  between  masters  and  men,  takes  exactly  the 
same  view  of  the  ''Wages  Fund"  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs ;  that  it  is  not  simply  existing  a^ital,  hut 
the  price  of  the  product.  He  says^ — ^''In  the  old  established 
relation  between  master  and  men,  the  experience  of  many  yean 
had  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  safe  for  the  employer  to 
guarantee  fidl  work :  and  for  the  journeyman  to  accept  a  certainty 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  independent  trading.  By  tacit 
consent,  founded  upon  long  experience,  there  was  a  rate  from 
which  in  good  tunes  wages  would  rise,  and  in  bad  times  ML  In 
the  shoe  trade  yariations  in  wages  were  very  small.  The  journey- 
man knew  well  the  selling  price  of  the  article  he  made,  and 
what  the  material  cost,  and  he  could  easily  work  the  simple 
arithmetic  which  would  tell  him  his  wages  fund.  Both  parties 
knew  that  if  the  proportions  of  profit  and  wages  were  not  fiEurly 
adjusted  the  workman  could,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thrift  and 
self-denial,  emancipate  himself  from  the  position  of  a  journeyman. 
There  was  no  trouble  about  adjusting  demand  and  supply :  they 
were  convertible  terms  with  production  and  consumption,  ai^ 
these  two  were  near  neighbours,  so  that  the  work  of  the  hands 
easily  balanced  the  wants  of  the  feet 

"  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  factory  operative  and  \he  mill  owner 
meeting  to  make  a  bargain.  First  as  to  the  normal  rate  of  wages. 
That  will  depend  upon  how  you  constitute  the  wages  fund.  The 
most  frnitfiil  source  of  disagreement  between  masters  and  men  at 
present  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  portion  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  joint  product  of  labour  and  capital — ^that  is>  of  price 
— should  go  into  the  wages  fund.  There  is  a  complete  unity  of 
interest  between  masters  and  men  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
production  and  exchange — their  interest  is  that  the  combined 
action  of  capital  and  labour  shall  produce  as  much  as  possible,  and 
that  the  product  should  exchange  for  as  high  a  price  as  possible. 
Immediately  the  commodity  is  converted  into  price  their  interests 
diverge :  the  employer's  interest  then  is  that  a  large  portion  of 
price  should  be  reserved  for  the  profit  fted — \he  workman's  in- 
terest is  that  a  large  portion  should  go  into  the  wages  fund." — 
"  After  making  certain  payments,  such  as  replacement  of  material, 

1  Matteri  and  Men^  p.  18. 
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maintenance  of  plant,  ordinary  interest  upon  capital,  premium  to 
cover  risk,  and  that  disputable  item,  cost  of  management,  the 
balance  of  price  then  in  the  hands  of  the  master  is  what  should  be 
divided  between  the  wages  ftmd  and  the  profit  fund.  The  crux  of 
the  problem  is,  what  portion  of  this  balance  should  be  paid  to 
each." 

And  againy  on  receiving  a  testimonial  for  his  successful  arbitra- 
tion in  a  question  of  wages  at  Middlesborough  in  1869,  he  said — 
"  Price  is  the  fond  out  of  which  both  profit  and  wages  are  paid. 
This  fund  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  master  for  distribution." 

Thus  we  may  now  take  it  to  be  an  exploded  fallacy  that  the 
wages  fund  is  simply  existing  capital:  it  is  the  price  of  the 
product,  subject  to  the  deductions  which  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  the  real  question  is  to  determine  how  the  balance  of  price 
may  be  most  equitably  divided  between  masters  and  men ;  and  if 
either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  his  share,  what  remedy  is  there  for 
settling  the  point.  But  as  this  chapter  has  already  extended  to 
flo  great  a  length,  and  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  adjusting  the  relative  claims  of  Laboiy  and  Capital 
to  share  the  common  fund  out  of  which  both  wages  and  profits  are 
paid,  will  require  much  consideration,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  defer  it  to  a  future  chapter,  espedaUy  as  such  questions  come 
more  properly  under  the  tide  of  mixed  Economics,  as  they  involve 
a  combination  of  Morals  and  Economics.  The  same  observation 
is  true  respecting  all  Laws  which  regulate  the  hours  of  Labour ; 
they  involve  questions  of  Moral  duty  as  well  as  Economical  effect^ 
and  will  be  more  properly  discussed  hereafter. 

67.  In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  only  considered  the 
exchangeable  relations  between  labour  and  wages,  or  the  money 
paid  for  it.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  money  paid  for  labour 
affords  no  indication  of  the  well  being  or  comfort  of  the  labourers. 
The  real  reward  or  revenue  of  the  labourers  consists,  not  in  the 
metal  or  paper  pieces  paid  to  them,  but  in  what  these  signs  or 
tokens  will  exchange  for ;  in  the  lodging,  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  or  enjoyments  the  labourer  can  buy  with  them.  Some 
writers,  therefore,  call  the  money  wages,  nominal  wages,  and  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  they  will  purchase,  real  wages. 
Again,  Ricardo  speaks  of  another  kind  of  wsges—^oportianal 
wages,  namely  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  labour  which  the 
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labourer  receiveB,  and  these  varions  kinds  of  wages,  natural  wages, 
market  wages,  nominal  wages,  real  wages,  and  proportional  wages, 
are  so  mixed  np  together  in  his  discossions,  that  it  is  frequently 
extremely  difficult  to  disentangle  these  perplexed  and  complicated 
ooutfiderations. 

No  doubt  it  is  very  interesting  and  important  to  ascertain  the 
relative  position  of  the  labouring  classes,  whether  it  ameliorates 
or  deteriorates  from  century  to  century.  But  such  an  inquiry  is 
not  precisely  Economics,  Such  comparisons  can  only  be  made  by 
obtaining  the  most  elaborate  statistical  tables  of  tiie  Bate  of 
Wages  of  all  classes,  and  in  all  localities,  and  the  prices  of  all  sorts 
of  commodities,  and  comparing  them  together.  Tbese,  no  doubt, 
are  deeply  interesting  to  the  Statesman  and  tiie  Economist ;  but 
Ihey  are  Statistics,  and  not  Economics.  The  relative  values  of 
money,  wages,  and  commodities  at  different  periods  are  statistical 
facts,  and  Economics  only  investigates  the  tiieory,  or  the  causes 
why  they  change  fix)m  time  to  time. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  no  part  of  Medical  Sdenoe  to  know  that 
there  were  all  sorts  of  horrible  diseases  in  the  Middle  Ages,  black 
death,  plague,  sweating  sickness,  which  are  happily  unknown  now. 
That  is  Medical  Statistics.  It  is  the  duty  of  Medical  Sdenoe  to 
investigate  the  cattses  of  these  frightful  pests,  and  to  point  out  the 
remedy  for  them  if  possible,  not  to  register  the  facts. 

Now  an  inquiry  of  the  nature  spoken  of  above  would  not  be 
properly  within  the  purpose  of  this  work,  which  is  intended  to 
investigate  the  principles  which  determine  changes  of  value.  To 
be  of  any  use  it  would  require  to  be  of  very  large  extent.  Smith 
has  given  some  slight  tables  of  the  price  of  com  and  a  few 
statistics.  But  they  are  so  meagre  and  imperfect  as  to  be  of  no 
practical  use.  Most  of  the  tables  which  have  hitherto  been  used 
by  Economists  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  entirely  unreliable. 
If  any  persons  wish  to  pursue  such  inquiries,  they  zniust  consult 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers's  laborious  and  extensive  work,  Ths 
History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices ;  for  a  later  period  To<^e's  His^ 
tory  of  Prices;  and  for  recent  times,  the  volumes  of  the  Economist 
will  form  an  unequalled  repertory  of  statistical  information  for  all 
ftiture  inquirers.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  exchange* 
able  relations  between  Labour  and  Wages,  and  between  Wages 
and  Commodities,  are  each  governed  by  the  same  general  law 
x)f  Economics.      The  real  wages  of  the  labourer  will  always 
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increase  when  the  demand  for  his  labour  and  the  ratio  of  the 
qnaatity  of  the  produce  to  labourers  increases;  and  they  will 
diminish  when  labourers  increase  faster  than  the  demand  for 
them,  and  the  quantity  of  produce;  and  the  only  thing  is  to 
obseire  how  this  law  acts  in  any  particular  cases* 

68.  We  must  now  bring  this  long  chapter  to  an  end,  not 
because  its  applications  are  exhausted,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
because  they  are  so  extensiye  and  yarious,  that  to  exhaust  them 
would  be  liar  too  long  for  a  general  elementary  treatise  such  as 
this.  Haying  set  forth  the  general  principles  which  can  be  shewn 
to  apply  to  all  cases,  the  further  appUcation  of  these  general 
principles  must  be  left  to  those  who  care  to  pursue  the  subject  more 
minutely  and  exhaustiyely.  We  may  simply  remark  that,  as  of 
eyeiything  else.  Demand  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  yalue  of  labour, 
and  of  its  produce.  It  is  Demand  only  which  causes  labour  and 
its  produce  to  be  Wealth.  In  recent  times  fiur  too  much  attention 
has  been  giyen  to  the  Producer,  and  fiur  too  little  to  the  Consumer. 
Working  men  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  proclaiming  them- 
selyes  to  be  the  creators  of  all  Wealth.  But  working  men  aire 
not  the  creators  of  all  Wealth.  Was  it  working  men  who  created 
com,  or  made  it  grow  ?  Did  working  men  create  cattie  and  all 
sorts  of  flocks?  Did  workii^  men  eyer  create  any  material 
substance  whateyer?  Did  they  create  the  stone  of  which  palaces 
are  built?  Did  working  men  create  the  great  sciences  which  haye 
done  so  much  for  mankind,  and  by  which  so  much  of  their  labour 
is  directed?  Did  they  create  the  land?  Did  they  create  the 
skill,  the  foresight^  and  the  Credit,  by  means  of  which  modem 
commerce  is  carried  on?  They  did  none  of  these  things.  They 
bring  nothing  but  their  labour  to  transform  and  transport  the 
materials  famished  by  nature,  to  supply  the  wants  of  others.  And 
whateyer  they  may  do,  it  is  not  their  labour  which  constitutes  a 
thing  wealth,  but  the  demand  of  the  Consumer.  The  Producer 
and  the  Consumer  are  both  indispensably  necessary  to  each  other ; 
and  it  is  only  by  their  joint  action  that  anything  is  wealth. 
Wealth,  says  Arthur  Youi^  most  tmly,  consists  in  circulation  and 
consumption.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  for  working  men  to  build 
miles  of  palaces  if  nobody  wanted  to  liye  in  them  ?  Or  to  grow 
com  and  bake  bread,  if  there  were  no  consumers  to  eat  it  ?  Or  to 
make  furniture,  clothes,  or  watches,  if  there  were  no  one  to  buy 
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them  ?  At  every  torn  this  trath  meets  ns,  that  it  is  not  the 
Labour  of  the  producer  which  oonstitutes  a  thing  Wealthy  but  the 
Demand  of  the  Consumer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  suicidal  than  the  cry  against  rich  men 

which  so  many  wild  Socialists  and  Communists  hare  raised. 

Where  would  working  men  be  without  rich  men  ?    If  a  man  has 

not  wealth  himself^  but  only  his  labour  to  sell^  what  is  most  to  his 

advantage?    Why^  of  course,  that  there  should  be  as  many  rich 

men  as  possible  to  compete  for  his  labour.    If  a  man  has  nothing 

but  his  labour  to  sell,  does  he  go  to  a  multitude  of  paupers  like 

himself,  who  cannot  buy  it,  or  does  he  seek  a  concourse  of  ridi 

men  who  will  compete  for  it  ?    Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than 

the  cry  against  Capital  so  often  unthinkingly  uttered.    How  could 

working  men  exist  without  capital?    A  capitalist  is  a  man  whose 

business  it  is  to  rack  his  brains  to  provide  work  for  working  men, 

and  to  give  them  their  roward  beforo  he  can  get  any  for  himself; 

and  often,  indeed,  he  gives  them  a  reward  and  gets  none  for 

himself.    If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  efiEect  of  a  destruction  of 

capital  let  him  observe  the  consequences  to  working  men  of  a 

great  conmiercial  crisis  like  that  which  has  recently  taken  place  in 

the  United  States,  where  an  enormous  amount  of  Credit,  which 

served  as  wages  for  working  men,  has  been  annihilated.  Working 

men  can  no  more  do  without  capital  than  capital  can  do  without 

them ;  and  it  is  for  their  interest  that  capital  should  increase  and 

multiply  as  much  as  possible  to  compete  for  their  labour.    When 

working  men  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  capital,  and  the  low 

price  of  their  labour,  it  is  not  the  tyranny  of  capital  which  is  their 

enemy,  but  the  tyranny  of  their  own  excessive  numbers.    Their 

interest  is  to  multiply  their  '^  tyrants  "  and  diminish  their  own 

numbers.    What  they  really  want  is  more  capitalists,  moro  rich 

men,  and  fewer  working  men.    However,  we  are  happy  to  think 

that  working  men  in  this  country  are  touched  to  a  comparatively 

small  extent  with  the  insane  phrenzy  of  the  continental  Socialists 

and  Communists,  whose  object  is  to  destroy  all  capital  and  rich 

men.    Their  struggle  in  the  main  is  only  to  obtain  what  they 

consider  a  fair  division  of  the  fund  which  provides  both  wages 

and  profits.    We  shall  in  a  subsequent  chapter  have  to  consider 

the  various  methods  proposed  to  attain  that  object. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ON  RIGHTS,  OR  INCORPOREAL  WEALTH. 

1.  We  now  come  to  that  part  of  Economics  in  which  Econo- 
mists have  hitherto  &iled  more  completely  than  in  any  other, 
from  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  the  Law  of  Property.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  third 
species  of  Economic  Quantities,  Products,  Services  and  Rights  ; 
or  as  they  may  be  otherwise  symbolised  by  Money,  Labour,  and 

CSEDIT. 

The  first  modem  Economists  said  that  all  exchanges  are  of 
Products  against  Products.  This  is  evidently  incomplete,  because 
in  the  very  rudest  state  of  society  men  perform  services  and 
receive  some  r^nuneration  for  them. 

Beccaria  said  that  all  exchanges  are  of  products  against 
products;  products  against  services;  and  of  services  against 
services:  and  Bastiat  sought  to  correct  the  first  rude  notions 
of  the  Physiocrates  by  saying  that  all  exchanges  are  of  labour 
against  labour. 

But  such  an  idea  of  Economics,  though  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  first,  is  only  suitable  to  the  lowest  state  of  society  like  that 
of  Australian  savages.  As  soon  as  ever  a  certain  degree  of 
civilisation  commences,  a  third  species  of  Economic  Quantities  is 
created,  namely.  Rights,-  abstract  Rights  not  associated  with  any 
specific  thing  or  service.  And  this  species  of  Right,  in  a  com- 
mercial country  Uke  England  fiur  exceeds  in  magnitude  the  other 
two  species  of  Economic  Quantities. 

With  the  first  Debt  that  was  created  among  men,  a  new  species 
of  Property  sprang  into  existence :  and  when  this  Property  was 
made  saleable,  a  new  species  of  Wealth  was  created,  which  has 
produced  greater  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  mankind  than  any 
other. 

So  few  remains  of  Greek  Law  and  jurisprudence  have  come 
down  to  us  that  we  cannot  say  whether  they  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  Incorporeal  Property,  or  had  any  special  name  for  it. 

There  are  several  divisions  of  Property  in  use  among  jurists, 
such  as  immoveable  and  moveable,  or,  as  they  are  frequently 
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caUed,  real  and  personal :  bat  the  one  most  Boitable  for  Eoonomics 
is  that  given  in  Roman  Law^ — ''  Moreover,  some  kinds  of  pro- 
perty (res)  are  corporeal,  and  others  Incorporeal.  Corporeal 
Properly  consists  of  those  things  which  can  by  natore  be  touched, 
as  land,  a  slave,  dothes,  gold,  silver,  and  innumerable  other 
things. 

**  Incorporeal  Property  is  that  which  cannot  be  touched,  such  as 
those  things  which  consist  in  a  mere  Bight,  such  as  an  inheri- 
tance, a  usofruct,  a  usage,  and  obligations  in  whatever  mode 
contracted.  And  it  makes  no  difEerence  that  corporeal  things  are 
included  in  an  inheritance,  because  also  the  fruits  from  land  are 
corporeal :  so  also  what  is  due  to  us  on  an  obligation  is  usually 
corporeal;  such  as  land,  a  slave,  or  money;  but  the  Right  c^ 
inheritance  itself  the  Right  of  enjoyment^  and  the  Right  of 
the  obligation,  are  Incorporeal.** 

Now,  *^  Bes  "  in  Roman  Law  comprehends  eveiything  of  what- 
ever natore  it  may  be,  which  can  be  the  subject  matter  of  a 
Right. 

And  these  Rights  are  repeatedly  declared  to  be  Wealth  in 
Roman  Law,  thus — 

Digest,  50,  16,  23 — **  Under  the  name  of  wealth  (m)  causes 
and  Rights  are  induded." 

Digest,  50,  16,  19 — *'  Rights  of  action  are  also  properly  in- 
cluded under  '  goods '  (bonds).'* 

Digest,  50,  16,  222—"  Under  the  name  of  Wealth  (Feemia) 
not  only  ready  money,  but  all  Property  (res),  both  immoveable 
and  moveable,  both  corporeal  and  Rights  (fura)  are  induded." 

So  Ulpian,  Lib.  43  ad  Edict — ^*  We  are  accustomed  to  buy  and 
sell  debts  payable  on  a  certain  event,  or  on  a  certain  day.  For 
that  is  wealth  (res)  which  may  be  bought  and  sold.** 

Thus  saleable  Rights  of  all  kinds  are  expressly  included  under 
ihe  terms  '*  Feemia,'*  "  Bes,"  "  Bona,**  in  Roman  Law.  Though, 
as  we  shall  shortly  shew,  there  is  an  immensely  greater  variety  of 
saleable  Rights  created  under  modem  civilisation  than  existed  in 
Roman  Law. 

So  also  the  word  m&rx,  merchandise,  included  any  object  which 
could  be  transferred  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  which  was 
capable  of  being  freely  bought  and  sold.  **  It  might  be  either 
immoveable  or  moveable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  existent  or 
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Don-exiBtent^  certain  or  nnoertam,  a  horse,  a  R^hi  of  action, 
servitnde,  or  thing  to  be  acqtdredy  or  the  acquisition  whereof 
depends  on  chance/'^ 

And  the  same  is  tme  in  every  system  of  Law.  In  French  Law 
the  words  **bims"  and  **€hoses**  inclnde  everything  which  can  be 
the  subject  of  a  right,  which  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  in  English  Law.  Saleable  Bights  of  all 
kinds  are  expressly  included  under  the  words  **  goods  and  chattels  " 
or  **  effects  "  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ;^  or  in  a  will,  unless  there 
be  words  to  negative  such  an  inference ;'  and  in  the  clause  of 
^reputed  ownership"  in  bankruptcy.^ 

When,  therefore,  it  is  clearly  understood  that  a  saleable  Bight 
^-and  we  say  saleable  to  dLstinguish  it  from  a  mere  moral  or 
titular  right — is  a  commodity,  merchandise,  wealth,  or  an  Econo- 
mic Quantity,  which  may  be  valued,  bought,  and  sold,  precisely 
like  so  much  land,  or  a  house,  dothes,  com,  cattle,  or  money,  the 
whole  subject  of  modem  commerce  can  be  made  simple  and 
intelligible* 

In  &ct,  most  of  the  difficulty  has  been  created  by  the  enoneouB 
ideas  of  Value  propagated  by  so  many  modem  writers,  that  it  is 
the  Quantity  of  Labour  employed  in  producing  something: 
whereas  when  we  firmly  grasp  the  conception  that  the  Value  of  a 
thing  is  anything  else,  of  whiUiever  nature,  it  will  exchange  tar,  the 
whole  obscurity  and  confdsion  is  cleared  up.  Because  it  is  the  price 
paid  for  the  Bight  which  is  its  value ;  just  as  the  value  of  conv 
clothes,  or  a  watch,  is  the  price  paid  for  them :  so  if  a  Bight  will 
sell  for  £10,  and  so  much  com,  clothes,  or  a  watch  will  also  sell 
for  £10,  the  value  of  all  these  things  is  equal. 

We  have  abready  pointed  out  that  the  tme  meaning  of  the 
word  Property  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  Bight  to  something,  and  it  is: 
invariably  used  in  this  sense  by  our  older  writers.  Thus  grand 
old  Wychffe  says — ^*  They  made  Property  of  ghostly  goods,  where 
no  Property  may  be ;  and  professed  to  have  no  Property  in  worldly 
goods,  where  alone  Property  is  lawfttL" 

1  Colquhoun.    A  Summary  qf  (he  Boman  CivU  Law,  §  1638. 

9  Slade  T.  Mdrley,  4  Co.  B.,  92  b.  ^onff  eaae,  12  Co.  B.  1.  ClaiytoiC^ 
eoM,  Ljti.  Sd.     Byai  t.  Bowles,  1  Ves.  mil,  848. 

S  Afum.,  1  P.  Wms.,  267.  CamjaibeU  t.  Preteott,  15  Ves.  600.  KendaU  y. 
XmiaOf  4  Bius.  CO.,  860.    Father  r,  Marchant,  1  f .  &  GoU.  G.C.,  290. 

«  Byal  T.  BowUa,  1  Ve&  sen.,  848.  CoMUe  ex  parU,  Mont  C3.,  XIO. 
Bekktr  y.  Camgbelly  8  Q.  B.  1. 
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It  has  canfied  immense  confusiony  using  the  word  Property 
sometimes  to  mean  the  goods,  and  sometimes  the  Bight  to  goods. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  call  goods  ^'  ownership  "  as  to  call 
them  "  property." 

Once  for  all,  we  inyariablj  use  the  word  Property,  not  to  mean 
goods,  but  the  exdusiye  Bight  to  use  them:  and  when  we  ex- 
change goods  such  as  com  and  wine,  we  exchange  the  Bight  to 
use  them  in  any  way  we  please.  To  create  a  Property  is  simply 
to  create  an  exclusiye  Bight;  and  when  these  Bights  are  made 
saleable,  they  are  technically  termed  Wealth.  And  thus  when  we 
see  that  Bights  can  be  created,  sold  or  exdianged,  and  annihilated, 
we  see  that  Wealth  can  be  created  and  annihilated. 

The  distinguished  French  jurist.  Ortolan,  observes  that  juris- 
prudence has  nothing  to  do  with  things,  but  only  with  Bights  to 
things.  Thus  when  a  person  has  damaged  any  goods  belonging  to 
another  person,  it  is  not  for  the  actual  damage  done  to  the  goods 
that  an  action  lies ;  but  for  the  injury  done  to  the  person :  that 
is,  for  the  infringement  of  his  legal  right  {injuria)  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  the  goods.  If  the  goods  belong  to  no  person 
there  is  no  injury,  and  no  right  of  action. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  in  Economics :  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  material  substances,  but  only  with  the  Bights  to  them : 
and  with  the  exchanges  of  these  Bights.  And  the  object  of  the 
Science  of  Economics  is  to  inyestigate  the  laws  which  goyem  the 
proportions  in  which  they  will  exchange  for  each  other. 

Neither  to  grow  com,  nor  to  manufBu^ture  it,  nor  to  eat  it,  is  an 
Economic  phenomenon  ;  but  only  to  exchange  it.  Neither  is  it 
an  Economic  phenomenon  to  present  a  gift  to  a  man :  nor  to  take 
away  anything  from  him :  but  only  to  buy  and  sell  with  him. 

And  when  this  is  clearly  understood,  that  Property,  or  Wealth, 
is  not  the  material  solid  substance,  but  only  the  Bight  to  it,  we 
find  that  the  difficulty  of  the  Physiocrates,  who  maintained  that 
all  wealth  comes  from  the  earth  and  must  be  material,  because 
Nothing  eon  come  from  Nothing^  and  man  can  create  nothing, 
vanishes. 

No  one  says  that  man  can  create  a  single  particle  of  solid 
matter :  but  every  one  knows  that  man  can  create,  transfer,  and 
annihilate  Bights  to  matter. 

Let  us  imagine  that  Bobinson  Crusoe  had  found  a  help-meet 
for  himself  in  his  island:  and  a  little  family  of  Grusoes  grew  up. 
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Now,  as  the  whole  island  belonged  to  Cmsoe,  this  was  his  (fomin- 
ion;  the  whole  Bight  centred  in  him.  As  long  as  his  fomily 
were  yonng  they  wonld  lire  in  common :  each  would  help  so  fair 
as  he  conld  in  obtaining  food  and  sustenance:  one,  perhaps, 
would  plongh  the  land:  another  would  tend  flocks  and  herds: 
another  wonld  take  to  hunting:  another  to  fishing;  according 
to  the  bent  of  their  inclinations.  They  wonld  natorally  bring 
what  they  got  into  the  common  stock,  and  all  share  together  each 
kind  of  produce.  But  as  they  grew  up,  Crusoe  pk's  would 
probably  observe  that  their  talents  and  dispositions  were  difTerent, 
one  would  prefer  agriculture :  another  pasture :  another  hunting: 
another  the  sea.  He  would  probably  perceive  that  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  future  harmony  of  his  family  if  he  were  to  divide  his 
domain  according  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  sons'  inclinations. 
He  would  appropriate  the  flat  alluvial  lands  to  the  agriculturist : 
he  wonld  give  the  natural  pasture  to  the  one  who  preferred  flocks 
and  herds :  he  would  give  the  mountainous  parts  to  the  huntsman: 
while  the  seaman  would  take  the  sea  as  his  domain.  Each  would 
have  the  exclusive  Bight  to  the  produce  of  his  own  industry  :  and 
instead  of  sharing  all  things  in  common,  they  would  exchange  their 
produce  in  such  proportions  as  they  might  agree  upon.  As  soon 
as  this  change  took  place,  there  was  the  creation  of  Property,  or 
exclusive  Bights  to  produce,  and  the  society  was  at  once  changed 
from  a  Communistic  or  Socialistic  state  to  an  Economical  state. 
Now,  here  Bobinson  did  not  create  the  material  produce :  but  he 
created  the  exclusive  Bights  to  it :  and  as  it  is  these  exclusive  Bights 
which  are  technically  termed  -Wealth,  fie  thus  created  Wealth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Physiocrates  that  the  earth  is  the  sole  source 
of  wealth,  and  the  difficulty  they  made  in  admitting  Labour,  and 
Credit  to  be  wealth,  is  precisely  that  which  has  divided  the  Spirit- 
ualists and  the  Materialists  for  thousands  of  years.  So  far  as  we 
know,  Eapila  originated  the  Materialistic  philosophy,  and  invented 
the  dogma  that  Nothing  can  come  from  Nothing^  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  Deity.  This  dogma  has  been  repeated  by  innumer- 
able philosophers,  Leudppus,  Anaxagoras,Parmenides,  Democritns, 
Epicurus,  Lucretius,  and  scores  of  others. 

But  this  dogma,  which  the  Physiocrates  so  constantly  used  to 
prove  that  all  wealth  is  material,  concerns  us  not.  It  may  be  true, 
or  it  may  not,  for  all  that  we  care.  We  neither  affirm  it  nor  deny 
it :  and  when  it  confronts  us,  when  we  say  that  wealth  may  be 
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iihmaterial  and  incorporeal^  we  simply  torn  its  flank  by  a  reiy 
obvions  strategic  movement.  We  say  that  we  are  not  oonoemed 
with  any  material  thing  at  all^  but  only  with  Bights  to  them. 
Some  philosophers  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity ;  other  philosophen 
deny  ^e  existence  of  matter :  bat  we  yentnre  to  suppose  that  no 
sect  of  philosophers  will  ever  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  men 
can  create^  sell  or  exchange^  and  annihilate  RiaHTS. 

Shades  of  Kapila^  Lencippns^  Anaxagoras^  Democritos,  Par- 
menides^  EpicunSy  Lucretins,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Physical  philoso- 
phers, Physiocrates,  we  salute  you,  and  leave  you  to  settle  yoor 
dogmas  and  your  quarrels  among  yourselves — they  concern  ns  not 
— ^we  simply  pass  on  our  way,  heedless  of  your  perennial  war  of 
words.    Gen^e  reader, 

'*  Non  ragionar  di  lor,  ma  gnarda  e  passa.'* 

We  have  now  done  for  ever  with  these  siUy  squabbles. 

2.  We  will  now  shew  that  not  only  aQ  Jurists  declare  these 
Bights  to  be  wealth,  but  also  all  Economists  since  the  Physiocrates. 

Thus  Smith,  who  begins  by  filling  his  readers'  minds  with  the 
idea  that  all  wealth  is  the  **  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour," 
besides  acknowledging  that  **  natural  and  acquired  abilities  "  are 
wealth  and  fixed  capital,  under  the  head  of  dreulating  Capital 
expressly  enumerates  Bank  Notes,  Bills,  &c.,  which  are  mere 
Bights,  or  Credit. 

He  says  that  circulating  Capital  consists^ — ^^ First,  of  the 
money  by  means  of  which  all  the  other  three  are  circulated  and 
distributed  to  their  proper  consumers.** 

He  afterwards  caUs  money  the  **  great  instrument  of  commerce," 
the  ^'  great  wheel  of  circulation,"  which  latter  expression  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  became  common  as  the  "  circulating 
medium." 

Now  under  the  term  money,  he  expressly  includes  ''paper 
money,"  and  says  that  circulation  comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new 
wheel. — ''  There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper  money ;  bnt 
the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are  the  species  which 
are  best  known,  and  which  seem  best  adapted  for  the  purpose." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  Smith  calls  ''  paper  money  "  we 
call ''  paper  currency ; "  because  money  is  restricted  to  that  which 
H  debtor  can  compel  a  creditor  to  take  in  payment  of  a  debt — i,  $., 
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legal  tender.  Paper  money  is  inconvertible  paper  currency.  Bat 
ordinary  bank  notes  are  paper  currency^  because  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  principle  of  transfer  as  money^  t .  e.,  the  property  passes 
with  the  honest  possession :  and  they  are  also  **  circulating  medium,*' 
**  the  wheel  of  circulation/'  because  the  circulation  of  commodities 
is  effected  by  their  means  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  by  money. 

Smith  says^ — ^  When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  have 
snch  confidence  in  the  fortune^  probity^  and  prudence  of  a  particu- 
lar banker  as  to  believe  that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon 
demand  such  of  his  promissory  notes  as  are  likely  to  be  at  any 
time  presented  to  him ;  these  notes  come  to  have  the  same  cur- 
rency as  gold  and  silver  money^  from  the  confidence  that  such 
money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

'^A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  customers  his  own 
promissory  notes^  to  the  extent^  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  hundred 
diousand  pounds.  As  those  notes  serve  all  the  purposes  of  money> 
his  debtors  pay  him  the  same  interest  as  if  he  had  lent  them  so 
much  money.  This  interest  is  the  source  of  his  gain.  Though 
some  of  those  notes  are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for 
payment,  part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years 
together.  Though  he  has  generally  in  circulation,  therefore, 
notes  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  may  frequently  be  a  sufficient 
provision  for  answering  occasional  demandis.  By  this  operation, 
therefore,  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  sQver  perform  all 
the  functions  which  a  hundred  thousand  could  otherwise  have 
performed." 

Hence  as  these  notes,  which  are  mere  Credit,  produce  exactly 
the  same  profit  to  the  banker  as  if  they  were  gold,  they  are 
evidently  Capital  to  him  just  as  if  they  were  gold :  and  as  their 
effects  on  the  produce  and  industry  of  the  country  are  exactly  the 
flame  as  if  they  were  gold,  they  are  evidently  Capital  to  the 
country,  just  as  so  much  gold. 

^*  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  tiie  whole  circulating  money 
of  some  particular  country  amounted  at  a  particular  time  to  one 
million  sterling,  that  sum  being  then  sufficient  for  circulating  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour.  Let  us  suppose, 
too,  that  some  time  thereafter,  different  banks  and  bankers  issued 
promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  to  the  extent  of  one 
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million^  reserriiig  in  their  differenk  coffers  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  answering  occasional  demands.  There  would  remain, 
therefore,  in  circulation  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  gold 
^  and  silver,  and  a  million  of  bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  paper  and  money  together."  Thus  we  see 
that  Smith  places  these  Notes^  mere  abstract  Bights,  pure  Credit, 
exactly  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  same  value,  as  so  much  gold 
and  sUver. 

Smith  sometimes  supposes  that  Bank  Notes  are  only  issued  to 
supersede  existing  specie.  That  no  doubt  is  sometimes  done  ;  but 
we  have  shewn  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  that  is 
always  the  case.  Bank  Notes  may  be  multiplied  on  a  given  basis 
of  bullion,  where  there  was  no  specie  before.  If  with  an  existing 
amount  of  specie  of  £100,000,  £80,000  in  specie  may  be  with- 
drawn and  £80,000  in  paper  substituted,  leaving  that  £80,000  in 
specie  free  to  be  exported  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  on  an  existing  basiA  of  £20,000  in  specie, 
a  paper  currency  of  £80,000  may  be  built  up  equally  well, 
provided  occupation  can  be  found  for  it,  as  we  have  exemplified 
in  Scotch  banking ;  and,  in  &ct,  in  English  banking.  Notes  were 
muUipUed  on  an  existing  basis  of  specie,  and  were  not  issued  in 
substitution  for  it. 

8.  Smith  goes  on — ''It  is  chiefly  by  discounting  Bills  of 
Exchange,  that  is,  by  advancing  money  upon  them  before  they  are 
due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and  bankers  issue  their 

promissory  notes The  banker  who  advances  to  the 

merchant  whose  bills  he  discounts,  not  gold  and  silver,  but  his 
own  promissory  notes,  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  discount 
to  a  greater  amount  by  the  whole  value  of  his  promissory  notes 
which  he  finds  by  experience  are  commonly  in  circulation.  He  is 
thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of  interest  on  so  much  a 
larger  eumr 

Here  Smith  clearly  admits  that  Notes  may  be  issued,  not  only 
in  substitution  for  existing  specie,  but  in  addition  to  it,  and 
consequently  that  is  an  increase  of  Capital. 

And  we  may  cite — "  The  banks  when  their  customers  apply  to 
them  for  money,  generally  advance  it  to  them  in  their  own 
promissory  notes.  These  the  merchants  pay  away  to  the  manu- 
facturers for  goods  the  manufacturers  to  farmers  for  materials  and 
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provisioiis  [and  to  their  own  workpeople  for  wages],  the  farmers 
to  their  landlords  for  rent,  the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  mer- 
chants for  the  conyeniences  and  luxuries  with  which  they  supply 
tihem,  and  the  merchants  again  return  them  to  the  banks,  in  order 
to  balance  their  cash  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may  have 
borrowed  of  them :  and  thus,  almost  the  whole  money  business 
of  the  country  is  transacted  by  means  of  them."  Thus  we  see 
that  as  Smith  expressly  includes  under  circulating  Capital  the 
.money  by  which  goods  and  commodities  are  circulated  and  dis- 
tributed to  their  proper  consumers,  and  he  calls  these  promissory 
notes,  money,  and  shews  how  they  circulate  commodities,  he 
manifestly  affirms  that  these  Notes,  or  Credit,  are  circulating 
Capital. 

These  extracts  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  what  we  wished  to 
shew,  that  Smith  clearly  admits  that  abstract  Eights  are  wealth, 
and  that  Credit  is  Capital. 

Now,  of  course,  these  Rights,  or  Credit,  are  only  a  type  of  all 
saleable  Rights;  so  that  Smith,  notwithstanding  his  supposed 
doctrine  that  all  Wealth  is  the  "produce  of  land  and  labour," 
expressly  admits  Incorporeal  Property  to  be  Wealth,  and  thus  he 
is  obliged  to  recognise  the  three  species  of  wealth.  Money,  Labour, 
and  Credit,  exactly  as  had  been  done  in  ancient  times. 

4.  J.  B.  Say  recognises  exactly  the  same  three  forms  of 
wealth.  He  says^^ — "  The  exclusive  possession  which  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  men,  clearly  distinguishes  the  property  of  one 
person  from  the  property  of  another  person,  causes,  in  common 
usage,  this  sort  of  goods  (hiens)  to  be  the  only  one  to  which  the 
name  of  wealth  is  given.  And  for  that  reason  are  included  in  it 
.  .  .  money,  instruments  of  credit  {titres  de  creance)  and  the 
public  funds,  &c."  And  he  elsewhere  says  that  the  name  of 
Wealth  is  applied  to  all  property  {hiem)  which  have  a  value  in 
exchange,^  and  also  that  the  words  include  "  effets  de  commerce^* 
which  are  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Notes  of  all  kinds. 

He  also  says^ — "This  is  why  immediately  that  this  value 
resides  in  the  objects  employed  in  a  productive  operation,  I  call  it 
a  Capital,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  objects  in  which  it  resides," 
and — ^**  These  capital  values  may  consist  of  the  public  funds, 
commercial  paper,  coffee,  or  any  other  merchandise." 

*  Coura  dkEconxmit  Politique,  Part.  /.,  ch,  1. 
*  Ibid.     ConsideratioM  G^6raU$.         '  Ibid.,  Part  L,  ch.  8. 
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Hence  Say  expressly  classes  Credit  under  the  title  ot  wealth. 

Afterwards^  in  speaking  more  particularly  of  Paper  Cnrrency, 
he  says^ — *'  It  is  this  power  of  purchasing  that  I  call  its  yalne : 
and  experience  shews  that  it  is  possible  to  give  to  Paper  Currency 
this  value,  and  a  value  even  equal  to  that  of  the  metal,  which 
it  replaces,  without  representing." 

And  afterwards  ^ — **  We  can  give  a  Note  exactly  the  same  value 
as  a  sum  of  money,  in  giving  the  bearer  the  right  to  demand  the 
sum,  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  him  of  all  anxiety  as  to  its 
payment ;  it  is  thus  that  a  Bank  Note  may  circulate  ten  years 
preserving  the  value  of  a  thousand  francs,  without  being  paid, 
only  because  the  bearer  believes  he  can  have  it  paid  at  any 
moment  he  pleases.  •  .  .  You  see  that  all  the  useful  quaUties 
of  money  can  be  found  in  a  representative  sign  which  has  no 
value  in  itself  [nothing  has  any  value  in  itself],  and  draws  from 
money  itself  all  the  advantages  which  it  has." 

He  also  says^ — **  BiUs  of  exchange  are  obligations  contracted  to 
be  paid  at  another  time  or  another  place. 

^*  The  right  attached  to  this  order  (although  its  value  is  not 
demandable  at  the  time  and  place),  nevertheless,  gives  it  a  Presmi 
Value  more  or  less  great.  Thus  a  bill  for  100  francs  payable  at 
Paris  after  two  months,  can  be  negociated  or  sold  for  the  price  of 
99  francs.  So  the  present  value  of  a  bill  on  Marseilles  for  a  similar 
time  is  perhaps  98  francs  at  Paris. 

''  Hence  the  bill,  in  virtue  of  its  fhture  value,  has  Present  Value, 
and  can  be  employed  instead  of  money  in  every  spedes  of  purchase, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  great  transactions  in  oonmieroe  are 
effected  by  bills  of  exchange." 

Again  he  says^ — '^  If  bank  notes  could  completely  replace  specie 
it  is  evident  that  a  bank  of  issue  truly  augments  the  sum  of  national 
wealth.  .  •  .  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  value 
withdrawn  from  the  amount  of  specie  and  added  to  the  amount  of 
capital  merchandise  is  equal  to  tiie  amount  of  notes  in  circulation. 
These  only  represent  money  when  they  are  payable  on  demand, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  in  its  coffers,  and 
therefore  to  witiidraw  from  circulation,  a  certoin  sum  of  money. 
If,  suppose,  it  issues  one  hundred  millions  of  notes,  it  withdraws, 

>  Oaun  SEwnomie  Politique^  Burt  IIL,  ck,  16. 
»  7WJ.,  FM  III.,  eh.  17.         »  TraiU,  B.  /.,  eh.  W. 
«  Court,  Fdrt  III,  dh,  17. 
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perhape,  40  millionB  in  specie,  which  it  keeps  to  pay  any  notes  that 
may  be  demanded.  If,  therefore,  it  adds  100  millions  to  the 
circulation  and  withdraws  40  millions,  it  is  as  if  it  adds  only  60 
millions. 

**  We  now  wish  to  know  what  class  of  society  enjoys  the  nse  of 
this  HEW  Capxtal." 

After  these  extracts  from  Say,  shewing  as  clearly  as  language 
can  do,  that  he  expressly  classes  Credit  as  Wealth  and  Capital,  and 
that  Bank  Notes  are  an  increase  of  circulating  Capital,  will  it  be 
believed  that  Say  is  the  author  of  the  silly  sarcasm  that  those 
who  say  that  Credit  is  Capital  say  that  the  same  thing  can  be  in 
two  places  at  once  !  I 

The  cause  of  the  blunder  and  the  confdsion  is  clear.  In  the 
extracts  we  have  given  above.  Say  considers  the  Right  to  be  the 
Credit,  and  to  be  capable  of  circulating  and  producing  all  the 
effects  of  money,  and  therefore  to  be  Capital,  in  the  same  way  that 
money  is. 

In  the  other  extract  he  considers  the  Credit  to  be  the  thing  lent: 
and  then  he  says,  how  can  the  same  thing  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
and  used  by  two  people  at  once  ?  Of  course  nobody  says  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  in  two  places  at  once.  For  the  Credit  is  not  the 
ihmg  Unty  but  the  Right  to  demand  payment,  which  is  created  in 
exchange  for  the  thing  lent :  and  this  Right  may  be  bought  and 
sold,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  money,  as  Say  himself  explains. 

Thus  we  see  that  Say's  famous  apothegm  **  that  to  say  that 
Credit  is  Capital  is  to  say  that  the  same  thing  can  be  in  two  places 
at  once,"  proceeds  entirely  from  his  own  confused  and  contradictory 
notions  of  what  Credit  is. 

But  we  have  shewn  that  Say  recognises  the  same  three  forms  of 
wealth  as  the  ancient  writers  and  Smith. 

5.  We  shall  find  exactly  the  same  recognition  of  the  three  forms 
of  wealth,  and  the  same  confiision  and  contradiction,  in  Mill. 

Hill  commences  by  saying  that  Wealth  is  anything  which  has 
purchasing  power,  which  is  the  true  definition,  and  in  itself  com- 
prehends all  the  three  species  of  wealth.  We  have  already  shewn 
in  the  preceding  chapter  that  after  beginning,  with  this  general 
and  oomprehensiye  definition,  he  afterwards  restricts  the  term 
wealth  to  material  wealth  only,  but  side  by  side  with  this  restriction 
he  admits  that  **  skill,"  "  energy,"  *'  perseverance,"  and  "  acquired 
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capacities  "  are  wealthy — a  moet  flagrant  contradiction^  nnlees  skill, 
energy^  perseyerance,  and  acquired  capacities  are  material  and 
extracted  from  the  globe. 

Then  Mill  Bays^"^ — ^^^For  Credit,  though  it  is  not  producHvs 
power,  is  purchasing  power."  .  .  "  The  credit  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  consider,  as  a  distinct  purchasing  power." 

^'  The  amount  of  purchasing  power  which  a  person  can  exercise 
is  composed  of  all  the  money  in  his  possession,  or  due  to  him 
[which  is  Credit],  and  of  all  his  Credit" 

"  Credit,  in  short,  has  exactly  the  same  purchasing  power  with 
money." 

*'  Credit  which  is  used  to  purchase  commodities  affects  prices  in 
the  same  manner  as  money.  Money  and  Credit  are  thus  exactly 
on  a  par  in  their  effect  on  prices,"  and  many  other  passages  too 
numerous  to  cite. 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  Mill  says  that  Wealth  is  anything 
which  has  purchasing  power — that  is  the  major  premiss.  He  then 
says  that  Credit  is  purchasing  power — ^that  is  the  minor.  Hence 
the  inference  necessarily  is,  that  Credit  is  Wealth  ;  and  if  any  one 
can  escape  from  this  syllogism,  Logic  is  moonshine. 

Mill  again  says — "  A  third  form  in  which  Credit  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  currency  is  that  of  promissory  notes." — "A  fourth 
form  of  making  Credit  answer  the  purposes  of  money,  by  which, 
when  carried  far  enough,  money  may  be  very  completely  super- 
seded, consists  in  making  payments  by  cheques  " — "  the  banker^s 
credit  with  the  public  at  large  coined  into  notes,  as  bullion  is 
coined  into  pieces  of  money  to  make  it  portable  and  divisible,  is  so 
much  purchasing  power^superadded." — "Since  then  Credit  in  the 
form  of  bank  notes." 

Thus  Mill  distinctly  says  that  bank  notes  are  Credit. 

Then  he  says — "  And  an  order,  or  note  of  hand,  or  bill  payable 
at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  while  the  credit  of  the  giver  is 
unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  gold  itself" 
— "  there  are  other  things,  such  as  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  cheques,  which  circulate  as  money  and  perform  aU  the 
functions  of  it." 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  MiU  says  that  Wealth  is  anything  that 
has  purchasing  power ;  that  credit  is  purchasing  power ;  therefore 
that  Credit  is  Wealth.     He  then  calls  Bank  Notes,  Cheques^ 

1  FrineipUs  qf  PoUtietU  Economy,  B,  Ul„  c^.  11,  §  8. 
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and  Bills  Credit,  which  he  says  may  be  of  exactly  the  same  value 
as  money^  and  perform  all  the  ftmctions  of  money,  and  therefore 
may  be  nsed  as  Capital,  among  them. 

Bnt  he  says — ^'^  Although  the  productive  funds  of  the  country 
are  not  increased  by  credit" — **  It  is  not  a  productive  power  in 
itself." — "  Credit,  though  not  a  productive  power,  is  purchasing 
power." 

Hence  Mill  denies  that  Credit  is  productive.  But  under  Capital 
he  says^'^ — ''  Money  is  no  more  synonymous  with  capital  than  it  is 
with  wealth.  Money  cannot  in  itself  perform  any  part  of  the 
office  of  capital  (?)  since  it  can  afford  no  assistance  to  pro- 
duction ( ?  ).  -To  do  this  it  must  be  exchanged  for  other  things ; 
and  anything  which  is  susceptible  of  being  exchanged  for  other 
things  is  capable  of  contributing  to  production  in  the  same  degree." 

Now  here  Mill  admits  that  Bank  Notes,  or  Credit,  may  con- 
tribute to  production  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  money  does, 
because  they  can  be  exchanged  exactly  in  the  same  way  that 
money  is. 

Then  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  says^  speaking  of  the  issue  of 
notes — ^''They  have  the  use  of  twenty  millions  of  circulating 
medium  which  have  cost  them  only  the  expense  of  an  engraver's 
plate.  If  they  employ  this  accession  to  their  fortunes  as  Pbo- 
DUcrnvE  Capital,  the  produce  of  the  country  is  increased  and 
the  community  benefitted,  as  much  as  by  auy  other  Capital  of 
equal  amount." — "When  paper  currency  is  supplied,  as  in  our 
own  country,  by  bankers  and  companies,  the  amount  is  almost 
wholly  turned  into  Pboductivb  Capital." — "A  banker's  pro- 
fession being  that  of  a  money  lender  ( I )  his  issue  of  notes  is  a 
simple  extension  of  his  ordinary  occupation.  He  lends  the  amount 
to  formers,  manufiacturers,  or  dealers,  who  employ  it  in  their  several 
businesses.  So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  other  Capital,  wages 
of  labour  and  profits  of  stock.  The  profit  is  shared  between  the 
banker,  who  receives  interest,  and  a  succession  of  borrowers, 
mostly  for  short  periods,  who,  after  paying  the  interest,  gain  a 
profit  in  addition,  or  a  convenience  equivalent  to  profit.  The 
capital  itself  in  the  long  run  becomes  entirely  wages,  and  when 
replaced  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  becomes  wages  again ;  thus 
affording  a  perpetual  fund  of  the  value  of  twenty  millions  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour,  and  increasing    the  annual 

>  Book  /.,  ch,  4,  M.  «  Book  III.,  ch,  22,  f  2. 
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prodaoe  of  tihe  oonntry  by  all  that  can  be  prodaoed  through  the 
means  of  a  Capital  of  that  value."—''  Some  extensions  of  credit, 
especially  when  taking  place  in  the  form  of  bank  notes^  or  other 
instmments  of  exchange.  The  additional  bank  notes  are,  in 
ordinary  course,  first  issued  to  producers  or  dealers,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  Capital." 

Now  was  there  ever  a  series  of  more  flagrant  self-contradictiona 
than  these  passages  &>m  Mill,  who  sneers  at  the  imbecility  of 
those  who  think  that  Credit  is  Capital,  and  points  out  to  them 
that  Credit  is  only  the  transfer  of  Gapitalll  f 

The  cause  of  Mill's  confusion  and  contradiction  is  now  as  dear 
as  Say's.  Say  thought  the  Credit  is  the  thing  lent:  Mill  thinks, 
that  the  Credit  is  the  transfer  of  the  capital.  Both  of  these 
notions,  howeyer,  are  manifestly  erroneous ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
foolish  sarcasm  of  Say  is  now  exterminated  for  ever  &om  £kx>no> 
mics :  and  that  it  is  plainly  understood  that  the  Credit  is  the 
Bight  to  the  future  payment,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other  commodity,  and  is  merchandise,  or  a  commodity  itself. 
The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  question  is  to  ascertain  the  due 
limits  of  Credit^  and  these  we  have  folly  investigated  in  a  former 
chapter. 

6.  Transferable  prq)erty,  therefore,  is  of  two  diistinGt  kinds ;: 
First,  the  Bight  to  some  definite  material  object,  or  seryice,  which 
has  actually  come  into  the  possession  of  the  proprietor,  such  a» 
lands,  houses,  money,  goods  of  all  sorts ;  Secmdly,  the  Bight  ta 
something  which  vdU  only  come  into  possession  at  some  fhtore 
time,  either  because  it  is  not  yet  in  existence,  or  because,  though 
it  may  be  in  existence,  it  is  in  some  one  else's  posseflsion  at  the 
present  time* 

Thus  if  a  man  possesses  land,  or  ftuit  trees,  or  flocks,  and  herdi^ 
he  luu9  the  Bight  to  the  Mure  produce  of  the  land,  the  fruit  trees, 
or  the  flocks  and  herds.  But  tiiough  th.e!  actual  produce  will  only 
come  into  existence  at  a  future  time,  the  Bight  to  it  when  it  does 
come  into  existence  is  present,  and  may  be  bought  and  sold  like 
any  material  conmiodi^. 

Or  the  thing  itself  may  be  in  some  one  else's  possession  at  the 
present  tiine.  Thus  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  the  Bight  to  a  fhture 
payment  from  a  certain  person.  The  money  which  will  discharge 
the  bill,  supposing  it  to  be  discharged  ^n  money,  which  yezy  few 
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bills  erer  are,  in  modem  oommerce,  may  not  even  be  in  the 
poflBeesion  of  the  person  bonnd  t6  pay  it ;  it  may  perform  an 
indefinite  nmnber  of  exchanges  before  it  pays  the  bill.  Bnt  the 
bill  itself,  a  mere  abstract  Right  to  demand  money,  may  also  be  pnt 
into  circulation,  and  also  effect  an  indefinite  nmnber  of  exchanges 
before  it  is  discharged.  Hence  during  the  currency  of  the  bill, 
there  are  two  Economic  Quantities  in  drcolation. 

Or  there  may  be  a  Bight  to  receiye  an  uncertain  profit,  as  the 
shares  in  a  conmiercial  company,  or  the  profits  to  be  made  by 
selling  books  or  machines. 

But  both  these  kinds  of  Bights  are  equally  Property,  and  are 
called  by  different  names  according  to  the  thing  to  which  the 
Bight  relates.  There  is  landed  Property,  house  Property,  real 
Property,  personal  Property,  literary  Property,  ftmded  Property, 
^c  And  each  of  these  kinds  of  Property  is  merchandise,  or  a 
commodity ;  and  may  be  as  fireely  valued  and  sold  as  the  other. 

Hence  a  Bight  to  a  fiitnre  product  is  an  Economic  Quantity, 
and  a  Ciommodity  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Bight  to  a 
present  product :  because  in  either  case  Economics  has  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  but  the  Bight ;  and  one  kind  of  Bight  may  be 
as  freely  sold  and  exchanged  as  the  other.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
in  Law.  An  injury  may  be  done  to,  and  an  action  will  lie  for 
damage  done,  to  a  Bight  on  the  future  as  well  as  an  injury  done  to 
a  Bight  to  the  present.  And  when  this  is  clearly  understood, 
modem  commerce  becomes  quite  simple :  because  it  is  nothing 
but  the  exchange  of  these  Bights. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  these  two  classes 
of  property.  When  persons  exchange  Corporeal  Property,  the 
things  to  which  the  Bights  relate  can  be  actually  exchanged 
by  visible  manual  delivery:  whereas  in  Incorporeal  Property 
this  cannot  be  done.  So  many  lambs  actually  bom  can  be 
visibly  and  manually  exchanged  for  so  much  com  actually 
reaped ;  but  so  many  lambs  to  be  bom  some  months  hence  cannot 
be  visibly  exchanged  for  so  much  com  to  be  grown  at  some  future 
time.  So  the  Bight  to  receive  so  much  money  at  a  future  time 
cannot  be  actually  transferred  by  manual  delivery  from  one  person 
to  another.  Accordingly,  at  Bome,  when  the  transfer  of  a  Credit, 
or  Debt,  wa^  agreed  upon,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Creditor,  the 
Debtor,  and  the  Assignee  to  meet  together,  and,  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  the  Bight  of  action  Was  transferred  from  the  original 
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Creditor  to  the  Assignee;  and  by  this  means  the  Creditor  was 
discharged  from  his  debt  to  the  Assignee ;  and  the  debtor  became 
bound  to  the  new  Creditor.  This  diffioolty,  however,  is  Teiy 
easily  smmounted.  The  Right  may  be  recorded  on  paper  or 
some  other  material ;  and  this  material  may  be  transferred  and 
exchanged  for  other  rights ;  and  thus  this  Bight  beccmies  strictly 
capable  of  being  transferred  by  manual  deliyery:  and  thna 
Incorporeal  Property  becomes  as  visibly  transferable  as  Corporeal 
Property. 

7.  Now  when  this  Right  is  recorded  on  some  material  sach 
as  paper,  the  'paper  is  termed  an  **  Instrument/'  and  it  is  prop^ 
to  observe  that  in  this  case  the  word  '^Instrument"  bears  a 
strictly  technical  legal  meaning,  which  is  often  overlooked. 

^he  word  Instrument  has  two  meanings,  which  are  often  not 
distinguished.  Sometimes  it  means  a  tool,  or  means,  or  imple- 
ment, by  which  something  is  effected.  Thus  Smith  speaks  of 
money  as  "  the  great  instrument  of  exchange,"  or  "  mstrumefU  of 
commerce."  But  also  Bills  and  Notes  are  often  spoken  of  as 
"  Instruments  of  Debt,"  or  "  Instruments  of  Credit." 

Now  it  must  be  carefally  observed  that  in  the  expressions 
"  instrument  of  exchange  "  and  instruments  of  credit,"  the  word 
instrument  has  two  distinct  meanings  which  have  no  connecti(Hi 
with  each  other. 

In  '^  Instruments  of  Exchange  "  it  signifies  the  means  by  whidi 
circulation  or  exchange  is  effected.  In  the  term  "  Instrument  of 
Credit "  it  means  the  record  or  document  of  the  debt. 

In  Roman  Law,  the  word  Tnstrumentum  means  any  evidence, 
whether  oral  or  written,  by  which  the  Court  or  judge  is  instructed 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  informed  of  a  fact.  In  modem 
tunes,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  written  evidence ;  and  thus  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  word  document,  which  is  any  writing 
which  teaches  or  informs  the  Court  of  a  fact.  It  means  simply  a 
written  record. 

Thus  Suetonius  speaks  of  the  Instrumenta  Imperii,  the  written 
records  of  the  Empire :  and  Quintilian  of  the  Instrumenta  litis, 
the  papers  or  documents  relating  to  a  lawsuit:  and  TertuUian 
calls  the  Christian  Scriptures^  the  Novum  Instrumentvm,  or  thd 
Novum  Tesiumenimn,  tlie  new  record. 

»  Ada.  Praxn  15,  20;  adv.  Hare,  IV.,  1. 
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This  meaning  is  common  in  English ;  thns^  ont  of  nnmerons 
instances^  we  may  quote  Hallam^ — ^^'is  abundantly  manifest  by 
instrwnents  of  both  the  kings" — ^''by  mutual  instruments  executed 
at  Calais" — ^'^by  the  language  of  some  English  instrtmsntsJ'* 
Thus  in  these  cases  the  word  instrument  means  a  document^  or  a 
record. 

Hence  an  '*  Instrument  of  Credit "  means  any  written  eyidence 
of  a  debt,  such  as  a  Bill  or  Note,  or  a  Deposit  in  a  banker's  book. 
And  in  Courts  of  Law  and  legal  treatises  these  documents,  are 
inyariably  termed  instruments.  Though  this  is  known  to  every 
lawyer,  it  is  often  oyerlooked  by  literary  writers  on  Economics. 

Many  persons,  howerer,  feel  a  difficulty  in  admitting  such  things 
as  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  to  be  Wealth,  seeing  that 
they  are  nothing  but  so  many  pieces  of  paper.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  paper  document  which 
is  wealth :  that  is  only  the  evidence,  or  the  record,  of  the  Bight: 
it  is  the  Eight  which  is  wealth:  and  it  subsists,  and  can  be 
exchanged,  quite  independently  of  any  paper :  and  even  if  the 
paper  be  destroyed,  the  Bight  is  not  destroyed:  it  may  be 
written  on  a  fresh  piece  of  paper.  So  many  persons  are  some- 
what startled  at  calling  so  many  figures  in  a  banker's  book,  wealth. 
But  these  figures  are  merely  the  evidence  of  the  Eights  which 
exist  in  the  persons  of  the  customers  of  the  banker :  and  they 
may  be  put  into  circulation  by  means  of  a  cheque.  These 
Deposits,  therefore,  or  Credits  in  bankers'  books,  are  in  real  effect, 
so  many  bank  notes,  and  if  one  be  admitted  to  be  wealth,  the 
other  must  be  so  too.  They  are  each  of  them  nothing  but 
transferable  Eights. 

8.  We  have  now  to  investigate  the  different  forms  of  Incor- 
poreal Property. 

This  commodity,  then,  Incorporeal  Property,  has  exactly  the 
same  varieties  as  Corporeal  Property.  Some  of  it  is  immoveable, 
some  moveable :  or  as  it  might  by  analogy  be  called  real  and  per- 
sonal :  moreover  some  Incorporeal  Property  is  as  truly  the  produce 
of  labour  as  any  Corporeal  Property :  other  large  masses  of 
Incorporeal  Property  are  not  the  result  of  labour,  just  as  there  is 
Corporeal  Property  which  is  not  the  result  of  labour :  and  also 
vast  masses  of  Incorporeal  Property  arc  the  subject  of  exports  and 

>  Middle  Ages,  ch,  1,  part  2. 
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imports^  and  affect  the  exchanges  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  any 
other  merchandise ;  bnt  as  these  masses  of  Property  do  not  pass 
through  the  Custom  Honse,  bat  through  the  Post  OflSoe,  it  is 
qnite  impossible  to  have  any  record  of  the  quantities  which  are 
exported  or  imported:  and  consequently  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
changes is  a  hopeless  puzzle  to  any  persons  who  look  only  to  the 
o£Scial  returns  of  merchandise  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade : 
for  they  cannot  contain  any  record  of  the  various  mercantile 
secnritiesy  and  bonds,  or  obligations  of  the  Goyemment,  or  public 
companies,  which  are  transmitted  from  country  to  country,  and 
which  affect  the  exchanges  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  so  much 
merchandise. 

9.  But  Incorporeal  Property  itself  is  of  two  kinds,  each  of 
them  comprehending  many  varieties,  and  enormous  masses  of 
property— 

I.  Where  the  Bight  of  one  person  to  demand  a  fiiture  pay- 
ment is  also  connected  with  the  Duty  of  some  one  else  to  make 
that  payment.  The  Bight  and  the  Duty  constitute  an  ObUgaUon 
or  Nwum.  This  species  of  Property  may  be  called  Bights  of 
Obligation.  It  is  also  called  an  Annuity ;  which  is  the  Bight  to 
demand  a  series  of  payments  from  some  person. 

It  must  be  careMly  observed  that  an  Annuity  is  not  the  series 
of  payments  actuaUy  made,  but  only  the  Bight  to  demand  them ; 
and  is  Property  quite  separate  from  the  sums  actoally  paid.  And 
this  series  may  consist  of  any  number  from  one  to  infinity,  or 
imy  intermediate  number. 

This  species  of  Incorporeal  Property  includes  Credit,  which  is 
the  lowest  form  of  an  annuity,  being  usually  the  Bight  to  a  single 
fdtnre  payment ;  Bents  of  houses,  &rms.  Copyrights,  Patents, 
Mines,  &c.,  which  are  usually  a  limited  series  of  payments ;  up  to 
Property  in  Land,  the  Funds,  Tithes,  dkc,  which  are  the  Bights 
to  receive  a  series  of  payments  for  ever. 

II.  Where  the  Bight  only  exists  to  receive  some  uncertain 
profit;  but  no  certain  person  is  bound  to  make  that  payment; 
and  t^ere  is  only  the  expectation  that  some  one  wilL  This  is 
<»dled  the  empUo  ttpei,  or  the  empHo  rei  sp&rakB,  in  Boman  Law : 
this  species  of  Property  may  be  called  Bights  of  Expectation. 

To  this  class  of  Incorporeal  Property  belong  Shares  in  Com- 
mercial  Companies,   Copyrights,  Patents,   the   Goodwill   of  a 
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biiainesB,  the  Practice  of  a  professional   man.  Tolls,  Ferries, 
Fisheries^  &c. 

In  modem  times  Incorporeal  Property  indades  by  far  the 
largest  amonnt  of  existing  Property. 

On  Bianrs  of  Obligation. 

10.  The  doctrine  of  Annuities  is  a  cmions  commentary  npon 
the  argoments  of  Aristotle,  Dante  and  the  Mediseyal  theologians  to 
shew  that  interest  for  money  is  nnnataral  and  abominable.  The 
theory  of  annuities  entirely  depends  upon  the  principle  that  money 
naturally  produces  interest:  and  that  interest  also  produces 
interest,  an  idea  that  drove  Plutarch  wild. 

An  Annuity,  as  said  above,  is  the  Bight  to  a  series  of  payments 
from  whatever  source  arising :  and  the  doctrine  of  Annuities  rests 
entirely  on  the  principle  that  each  of  these  future  payments  has  a 
Peesent  Yalue,  and  that  the  Bight  to  all  or  any  number  of 
them  may  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  article  of  commerce. 

The  Present  Value  of  an  Annuity  is,  therefixre,  the  sum  of  the 
series  of  the  Present  Values  of  all  the  fhture  payments.  Now 
let  us  take  the  case  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  or  the  right  to  receive 
a  series  oi  payments  at  definite  intervals  for  ever.  If  money  bore 
BO  interest,  it  is  dear  that  the  value  of  such  fhtm^e  payment 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  payment  itself.  Consequently  the 
Present  Value  of  such  an  Annuity  would  be  the  same  as  the 
aggregate  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  for  ever.  That  is,  to  purchase 
such  an  annuity  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  down  an  infiinite  sum 
of  money.  A  consequence  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  Hence 
such  a  mode  of  calculating  the  value  of  an  annuity  is  evidently^ 
erroneous. 

Again,  suppose  that  simple  interest  is  charged:  then  eadi 
fiitnre  payment  is  diminished  by  a  small  definite  sum  of  unifomt 
innount.  And  it  is  evident  that  to  buy  an  annuity  on  such  a 
prindple  would  involve  exacfly  the  same  absurdity  as  in  the 
former  case.  That  is,  to  secure  a  finite  annual  payment^  we 
should  have  to  pay  down  an  infinite  sum.  And  this  shews  that 
this  mode  of  calculation  is  also  erroneous. 

But  if  we  suppose  that  compound  interest  is  charged,  we  shall 
find  that  each  term  of  the  series  will  progressively  and  rapidly^ 
diminish.  A  larger  quantity  will  have  to  be  subtracted  firom  eacb 
term  in  sacoession,  according  as  the  payment  is  more  distant.    We 
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shall  thus  obtain  a  series  of  quantities  in  geometrical  progression, 
the  common  difference  being  a  fraction:  and  by  the  laws  of 
Algebra,  we  know  that  such  a  series,  even  though  infinite,  has  a 
finite  limit.  Each  term  to  be  added  is  smaller  than  the  preceding 
one ;  until  they  at  last  diminish  to  0.  And  that  finite  limit  is  the 
Present  Yalue  of  the  infinite  annuity. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  Present  Yalue  of  an  Annuity  must  always 
be  calculated  at  compound  interest  to  obtain  a  rational  result 
The  Present  Value  of  each  term,  or  ftiture  payment,  is  such  a 
sum  as  improved  at  compound  interest  at  a  given  rate,  would 
amount  to  the  sum  in  the  given  time.  And  the  Present  Value  of 
the  whole  annuity  is  the  sum  of  a  series  of  the  Present  Values  of 
each  term. 

That  compound  interest  is  natural  and  proper  is  clear,  because 
if  a  sum  of  money  produces  interest,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  be  called  capital  or  interest ;  and  as  soon  as  interest  has 
a^^crued  from  the  capital,  that  interest  as  naturally  produces 
interest  as  the  capital  did. 

We  also  observe  that  if  the  absurd  doctrines  of  so  many 
philosophers  and  divines  had  been  followed  in  practice  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  bought  landed  property  ;  but  nature 
herself  refutes  their  folly :  because  if  a  seed-corn  be  planted  in 
the  ground  it  naturally  multiplies  twenty,  thirty,  forty  fold ;  and 
consequently  the  value  of  the  produce  must  be  just  so  many  times 
more  valuable  than  the  parent  seed :  and  so  if  a  man  lends 
another  money  to  purchase  the  seed-corn,  he  is  fairly  and 
equitably  entitled  to  receive  a  share  of  the  profit  made  by  the 
use  of  his  money. 

We  have  abeady  observed  that  all  '*  loans "  of  money  are  in 
reality  exchanges ;  the  property  in  the  money  is  transferred  to  the 
'^  borrower"  and  in  exchange  for  it  the  lender  receives  the  Right 
to  demand  an  equal  sum,  with  or  without  interest,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  a  future  time.  Hence  they  were  called  midua  in  Boman 
Law.  The  etymology  of  the  word  given  in  the  Pandects  {ex  meo 
tuumfit)  is  disallowed  by  modem  Latin  scholars.  Mommsen  says 
that  mututL8  comes  from  mutare,  like  dividuus  from  divido;  and 
deciduus  from  dectdo.  However  that  may  be,  either  etymology 
exactly  expresses  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  exchange  of  Properties. 
Ortolan  justly  says  that  the  Eight  to  demand  repayment  is  the 
Price  of  the  money.    Now  the  Price  need  not  be  demandable  in 
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one  snm ;  it  may  be  a  series  of  snins,  either  payable  for  ever,  or 
for  a  limited  time.    Then  we  have 

£100  =  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £3 ;  or 

£100  =  an  annuity  of  £10  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

And  as  these  quantities  are  equal  to  each  other,  a  person  may 
either  pay  down  a  capital  sum  to  buy  an^ annuity;  or  pay  an 
annuity  to  buy  a  capital  sum  payable  either  at  a  definite  time  or 
on  a  certain  event ;  or  only  at  an  infinite  distance  of  time,  t.  e., 
never ;  or  a  perpetual  loan. 

We  also  obserre  that  in  Economics  the  symbol  0  denotes  the 
Present  Value  of  a  sum  of  money  that  will  only  be  paid  at  an 
infinite  distance  of  time ;  and  as  the  Present  Value  of  any  sum 
whatever,  however  large  or  however  small,  paid  at  an  infinite 
diBtanoe  of  time,  is  exactly  the  same,  i.  e,,  0,  it  shews  that  in 
Economics,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  Physical  Science,  one  0 
may  be  any  number  of  times  greater  than  another  0,  which  some- 
times puzzles  juvenile  mathematicians. 

11.  We  must  now  shortly  consider  the  different  varieties  of 
Property  which  fall  under  the  class  of  Annuities. 

I.  The  lowest  form  of  an  Annuity,  i,  «.,  the  Bight  to  a  single 
future  payment. 

This  comprehends  the  whole  of  Commercial  and  Banking 
Credit ;  which  is  the  Bight  to  a  single  future  payment.  These 
Rights,  under  the  form  of  Bills  of  exchange.  Bank  Notes, 
Deposits  in  Banks,  and  ordinary  Debts,  form  an  enormous  mass 
of  Exchangeable  Property,  much  larger  than  any  other  single 
species  of  Property.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
discounting  a  Bill  of  Exchange  and  buying  a  landed  estate :  to 
discount  a  bill  is  to  buy  the  Right  to  a  single  future  payment ;  to 
buy  a  landed  estate  i^  to  discount  an  infinite  series  of  future 
payments.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  form  of  this  property 
alone,  namely,  deposits  in  Banks  in  England,  amounts  to  about 
£800,000,000 ;  in  Commercial  Bills  probably  there  is  at  least 
£500,000,000 ;  and  if  we  include  all  other  forms  of  Credit,  there 
is  probably  at  least  £2,000,000,000  of  Property  existing  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country :  and  this  is  Property  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold,  just  as  much  as  so  much  money,  or  com^  or 
tunber.  And  is  this  Property  the  '^  annual  produce  of  land  and 
labour  "  ?  or  is  it  *'  extracted  from  the  materials  of  the  globe  "  ? 
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that  may  be  formed ;  and  the  qiedeBof  property  which  is  induded 
in  them.    We  may  have  then — 

1.  A  series  to  commence  immediately  and  to  terminate  at  a  given 
time, 

(a.)    And  of  this  the  termination  may  he  certain. 

Under  this  form  are  indnded  all  leases  for  a  certain  nmnber  of 
yearSy  as  nsoally  of  fiums  and  houses ;  and  all  annnities  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years ;  a  form  in  which  pablic  debts  are  sometunes 
contracted.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  capital  is  advanced,  and 
in  exchange  for  it  the  right  of  receiving  a  series  of  payments  is 
received,  which  is  the  annuity.  In  the  case  of  the  house  or  the 
farm,  the  use  of  either  of  them  is  granted  for  a  certain  number  of 
years ;  and  an  annuity  received  in  exchange  for  its  use,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  the  house  or  the  form  are  restored  to  tbeir 
owner :  in  the  case  of  terminable  annuities,  the  interest  is  paid 
eveiy  year  together  with  a*  certain  sum  to  replace  the  capital  by 
instahnents ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  whole  capital  is 
restored. 

(b.)     Or  the  termination  may  he  uncertain. 

TTnder  this  form  are  ail  life  annuities  commencing  immediately. 

(b.  1.)  And  this  termination  may  depend  upon  a  single  uncer- 
tain  event ;  or  (b.  2)  upon  several  uncertain  events. 

Thus  an  annuity  may  be  granted  to  continue  during  the  life  of 
a  single  person:  or  during  the  life  of  the  surviyor  of  seyeral 
persons. 

2.  A  series  to  begin  at  a  future  time  and  to  continue  a  limited 
number  of  years. 

(a.)  Of  this  form  the  commencement  and  termination  may  both  be 
certain  and  definite. 

Of  this  the  fine  paid  for  the  renewal  of  an  unexpired  lease  is 
an  example. 

(a  1.^  Or  the  commencement  may  be  certain  and  definite  and 
the  end  certain  but  indefinite. 

Thus  an  estate  may  be  granted  to  A  and  Mb  heirs  for  ten  years ; 
and  then  to  B  for  life. 

Or  A  may  purchase  an  annuity  for  life,  to  commence  at  the  end 
of  a  given  term. 

(a  2.)  Or  the  commencement  may  be  certain  and  definite;  but  the 
end  uncertain  and  indefinite. 

Thus  an  estate  may  be  granted  to  A  for  10  years,  and  then  to  B 
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until  some  contingent  event  happens^  bb,  for  instance,  until  he 
marries ;  and  then  to  C. 

Or  a  hnsband  may  bequeath  an  estate  to  his  widow  so  long  as 
she  remains  nnmarried. 

(ad.)  Or  the  commencement  may  be  certain  but  indefinite ^  and 
the  end  certain  and  definite. 

Thus  an  annuity  for  seventy  years  may  be  granted  to  B  and  his 
heirs,  to  commence  on  the  death  of  A. 

(a  4.)  Or  the  commencement  may  be  uncertain  and  indefinite,  and 
the  termination  certain  and  definite. 

Thus  an  estate  or  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  may  be  settled 
on  B,  contingent  on  A  marrying,  or  having  a  son. 

(a  5.)  Or  the  commencement  may  be  uncertain  and  indefinite,  and 
the  termination  certain  hut  indefinite. 

Thus  a  grant  may  be  made  to  thirty  different  living  persons  in 
succession,  separately,  for  their  lives. 

Or  a  survivorship  annuity  may  be  effected  by  a  husband  ia 
favour  of  his  wife. 

i.  (a  6.)     Or  the  commencement  and  termination  may  both  be  uncer- 
tain and  indefinite. 

Thus  an  estate  may  be  granted  to  A  until  some  contingency, 
such  as  marriage,  bankruptcy,  birth  of  a  son,  succeeding  to 
another  estate ;  then  to  B  on  similar  contingencies ;  then  to  C, 
and  so  on. 

8.  A  ieries  to  commence  at  a  future  period  and  to  continue  for 
ever. 

(a.)     And  of  this  tlie  commencement  may  be  certain  and  definite. 

Thus  an  estate  may  be  sold  to  B,  subject  to  a  lease  to  A. 

(b.)     Or  the  commencement  may  be  certain  but  indefinite. 

Thus  an  estate  may  be  settled  on  B  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
B  in  fee. 

(c.)     Or  the  commencement  may  be  uncertain  and  indefinite. 

Thus  an  estate  may  be  settled  on  A  and  his  heirs,  whom  failing, 
on  B  and  his  heirs. 

Or  an  estate  may  be  granted  to  A  until  he  be  bankrupt,  or 
innumerable  other  contingencies,  and  then  to  B  and  his  heirs. 

To  this  form  belongs  the  whole  theory  of  estates  in  remainder 
or  reversion,  vested  or  contingent,  executory  interests,  springing 
or  shifting  uses,  and  executory  devises,  a  subject  of  immense 
importance. 
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III.  The  largest  form  of  an  Annuity,  i.  e.,  a  series  of  future 
payments  for  ever. 

This  comprehends  the  whole  theory  of  the  value  of  estates  in 
fee  simple^  and  that  portion  of  the  public  funds  which  consists  of 
perpetiud  annuities.  To  purchase  an  estate  in  fee  simple  is 
merely  to  discount  a  series  of  future  payments  for  ever^  as  already 
explained,  and  the  same  is  obyiously  true  of  buying  into  the 
Funds. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Funds. 

12.  The  nature  of  the  Funds  has  been  a  source  of  so  much 
misconception  among  writers  that  we  must  enlarge  somewhat  upon 
them. 

Suppose  that  a  man  possessed  a  million  of  money  in  the  funds, 
AS  is  said,  every  one  would  say  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
these  funds  would  be  called  capital  to  him,  because  they  would 
produce  him  an  income  of  £30,000  a  year. 

If  this  be  allowed,  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  the  Funds  are 
Wealth  and  Capital.  Yet  many  persons  would  think  that  any  one 
who  said  so  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  This  disagreement 
among  writers  only  shews  that  they  have  not  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  subject.  And  to  understand  the  subject  properly 
requires  an  investigation  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  and 
nature  of  Economics. 

In  the  first  place — What  are  the  Funds  ? 

When  a  Government  wants  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
once  to  meet  some  great  public  emergency,  such  as  a  famine,  a 
war,  or  to  construct  some  great  public  work,  such  as  a  railway, 
canal,  or  anything  else,  it  borrows  a  capital  sum  of  money,  and 
in  exchange  for  the  capital  sum  it  agrees  to  pay  a  fixed  annuity 
for  ever.  Now  the  Right  to  demand  this  perpetual  annuity  is 
called  a  Bent ;  just  as  the  Right  to  receive  an  annuity  in  exchange 
for  the  use  of  lands  or  houses  is  called  a  Rent.  This  annuity  was 
called  a  Rent  formerly  in  English,  but  the  name  has  been 
generally  discontinued:  it  is,  however,  still  the  usual  name  in 
French :  the  French  funds  are  called  Rentes.  The  capital  sum 
is  said  to  he  funded,  %.  e.,  fixed,  because  the  Government  does  not 
bind  itself  to  repay  the  capital,  but  only  the  annual  rent.  If  the 
annuitant  wishes  to  get  back  his  capital  sum  he  must  sell  his 
annuity  to  some  one  else.    So  far  as  regards  the  annuitant,  there- 
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fore,  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  to  him  as  if  he  had  bought  an 
estate  in  land.  Kow  the  nature  of  this  property  has  been  a  sore 
puzzle  to  many  Economists:  and  some  have  denied  that  the 
incomes  of  the  fundholders  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  general 
income  of  the  country. 

Mill  says^ — **  This  leads  to  an  important  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Wealth,  as  applied  to  the  possessions  of  the 
individual,  and  to  those  of  a  nation  or  of  mankind.  In  the  wealth 
of  mankind  nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of  itself  answer 
some  purpose  of  use  or  pleasure  (?)  To  an  individual,  anything 
is  wealth  which,  though  useless  in  itself,  enables  him  to  claim  from 
others  a  part  of  their  stock  of  things,  useful  or  pleasant.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  mortgage  of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed  estate. 
This  is  wealth  to  the  person  to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and 
who  could  perhaps  sell  it  in  the  market  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
debt.  But  it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country ;  if  the  engagement 
were  annulled  the  country  would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer. 
The  mortgagee  would  have  lost  a  thousand  pounds  and  the  owner 
of  the  land  would  have  gained  it.  Speaking  nationally,  the  mort- 
gage was  not  itself  wealth,  but  merely  gave  A  a  claim  to  a  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  B.  It  was  wealth  to  A,  and  wealth  which  he 
could  transfer  to  a  third  person ;  but  what  he  so  transferred  was 
in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in 
the  land  of  which  B  was  nominally  the  sole  proprietor.  The 
position  of  fundholders,  or  owners  of  the  public  debt  of  a  country, 
is  similar.  Tf^ey  are  nwrtyagees  on  ths  general  wealth  of  the  country^ 
The  cancelling  of  the  debt  would  be  no  destruction  of  wealth,  but 
a  transfer  of  it :  a  wrongful  abstraction  of  wealth  from  certain 
members  of  the  community,  for  the  profit  of  the  Government,  or 
of  the  taxpayers.  Funded  propei^ty,  therefore,  cannot  he  counted  as 
part  of  the  national  wealth.  This  is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by 
the  dealers  in  statistical  calculations.  For  example,  in  estimates 
*^ithe  gross  income  of  the  country,  founded  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  income  tax,  incomes  derived  from  the  Funds  are  not  always 
excluded:  though  the  taxpayers  ^e  assessed  on  their  whole 
nominal  income,  without  being  permitted  to  deduct  from  it  the 
portion  levied  from  them  in  taxation  to  form  the  income  of  the 
fandholder.  In  the  calculation,  therefore,  one  portion  of  the 
general  income  of  the  country  is  counted  twice  over,  and  the 

*  l^rdiminary  Rmnarlti, 
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aggregate  amoant  made  to  appear  greater  than  it  is  by  almost 
thirty  millions.  A  country,  however,  may  include  in  its  wealth 
all  stock  held  by  its  citizens  in  the  funds  of  foreign  countries,  and 
other  debts  due  to  them  from  abroad.  But  even  this  is  only 
wealth  to  them  by  being  a  part  ownership  in  wealth  held  by 
others.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  collective  wealth  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  an  element  ^n  the  distribution,  but  not  in  the 
composition,  of  the  general  wealth." 

13.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  passage  to  contain  a 
greater  series  of  misconceptions  and  errors  than  the  preceding 
paragraphs :  and  as  they  relate  to  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  involve  many  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Economics, 
we  must  examine  them  at  some  length. 

1.  The  first  ambiguity  arises  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"  National  Wealth."  Mill  allows  that  the  funds  are  wealth  to 
the  owners  of  them  ;  but  he  says  they  are  not  part  of  the  national 
wealth.  Now  the  ambiguity  arises  in  the  use  of  the  word  imtionaL 
Now  when  we  say  that  the  word  Wealth  means  nothing  but 
exchangeable  property,  national  wealth  can  only  mean  that  pro- 
perty which  belongs  to  the  nation  in  its  corporate  capacity,  such 
as  public  lands,  public  forests,  dockyards,  the  navy,  and  so  on  ; 
things  which  do  not  belong  to  any  private  individual.  No  one 
could  properly  say  that  property  which  belongs  to  individuals  is 
national  wealth.  My  money  belongs  to  me  and  not  to  the  nation. 
The  funded  debt  is  the  right,  or  property,  residing  in  certain 
individuals  to  demand  certain  payments  from  the  nation.  Now  a 
man's  duty  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  given  time  is  no 
part  of  his  wealth ;  but  yet  the  right  to  receive  it  is  the  property 
of  his  creditor,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold ;  and  therefore,  by 
our  definition,  it  is  simply  wealth,  or  an  exchangeable  quantity, 
until  it  is  paid  ofP,  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  like  anything  else 
which  is  destroyed.  In  a  similar  way  the  national  duty  to  pay 
certain  sums  of  money  is  no  part  of  the  national  wealth ;  but  yet 
the  Rights  to  demand  these  payments  are  exchangeable  quanti- 
ties; they  may  be  bought  and  sold;  therefore  they  are  simply 
wealth ;  precisely  in  the  same  sense  that  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Bank  Notes  are.  The  funds  are  certain  Rights  created  by  the 
nation  in  favour  of  certain  individuals  who  have  done  services 
to  the  nation :  and  they  are  exactly  similar  to  a  debt  created  by  an 
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individual  in  exchange  for  services.  Now  we  have  several  times 
distinctly  explained  that  a  debt  is  always  created  by  an  exchange, 
and  that  a  dnty  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  at  a  ftitnre  time  is  no 
diminution  of  a  man's  present  property.  But  yet  the  Right  to 
demand  the  money  may  be  bought  and  sold,  and  therefore  it  is 
wealth,  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  all  lawyers  and  Econo- 
mists. When  the  debt  is  paid  off  it  is  another  exchange.  So, 
although  the  nation  has  engaged  to  make  a  series  of  payments  in 
future,  that  is  no  diminution  of  its  present  property ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  Bights  to  these  future  payments  may  be  bought  and 
sold.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  the  funds  are  wealth,  it  means 
nothing  more  than  this — that  they  are  exchangeable  property — 
they  may  be  bought  and  sold.  There  is  no  assertion  made  that 
they  are  national  wealth.  What  may  be  called  national  wealth, 
however,  is  the  belief  in  its  probity  and  capacity  of  fulfilling  its 
engagements,  which  enables  it  to  purchase  this  money  with  its 
promise  to  pay  a  series  of  sums  in  future.  This  is  its  *'  pur- 
chasing power";  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  merchant's  credit  is 
purchasing  power  to  him;  and  hence  as  Mill  himself  defines 
wealth  to  be  "everything  which  has  purchasing  power";  this 
credit  is  wealth  equally  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  nation. 

2.  Mill  has  completely  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  iimds :  he 
compares  them  to  a  mortgage  deed.  This  is  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  funds.  What  is  a  mortgage  deed  ? 
When  a  man  wants  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  land,  he 
executes  a  deed  transferring  the  property  in  the  land  itself  to  the 
lender :  a  mortgage  deed,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  a  title  deed  to 
land :  and,  of  course,  no  one  says  that  the  title  deeds  to  a  piece  of 
land  are  separate  property  from  the  land  itself.  A  mortgage  deed, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  documents,  or  instruments, 
as  Bills  of  Lading,  Dock  Warrants,  Invoices,  and  other  titles  to 
specific  things.  We  have  carefully  pointed  out  the  fundamental 
cQstinction  between  these  kinds  of  instruments,  and  instruments 
of  credit.^  Mortgages,  Invoices,  Bills  of  Lading,  and  Dock 
Warrants  always  describe  the  specific  land  or  goods  to  which  they 
are  attached :  they  do  not  form  any  property  separate  from  them : 
but  Credit  is  a  mere  abstract  Right  to  demand  money  ;  absolutely 
separate  from  any  specific  money,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 
Now  the  funds  are  not  a  mortgage  deed,  but  are  simple  credit. 

»  Chap.  riL,  §  1. 
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Hill  Bays  that  the  Aindholders  are  mortgagees  on  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country.  If  so,  where  are  the  mortgage  deeds  ? 
Where  are  the  deeds  enmnerating  and  cataloguing  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country  and  conveying  it  to  the  fundholders  ? 
The  fact  is  that  MilFs  idea  is  a  complete  delusion,  though  a  very 
common  one.  Suppose  a  merchant  has  a  house  valued  at  £1,000 ; 
and  suppose  he  is  making  an  income  of  £1,000  a  year  in  his 
bosiness ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  business  he  accepts  a  bill  for 
£100.  Then,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mill  and  many  others, 
by  accepting  a  bill  for  £100,  he  has  thereby  executed  a  mortgage 
on  his  house  I  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  great  delusion.  When 
he  accepts  the  bill  of  £100,  it  is  evident  he  expects  and  means  to 
pay  it  out  of  \ihQ  future  profits  of  his  business.  Hence  the  bill  is 
not  a  mortgage  on  his  house ;  but  a  charge  upon  his  income.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  with  the  funds ;  they  are  not  a  mortgage  upon 
the  existing  property  of  the  nation ;  they  are  a  charge  upon  its 
future  income. 

This  fallacy  appears  more  conspicuously  in  another  writer  who 
gained  a  prize  of  £200  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  of  Art^ 
for  thB  best  essay  on  the  mode  of  liquidating  the  National  Debt. 
Mr.  Capps  says^ — ^'^  There  are  two  antagonistic  and  conflicting 
foUacies  respecting  the  National  Debt,  which  are  very  prevalent. 
The  first  is  that  funded  property  forms  as  much  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned  among  its 
assets,  as  lands,  houses,  or  any  other  description  of  tangible  pro- 
perty. The  second,  which  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  former, 
is,  that  the  debt  is  a  subtraction,  or  deduction,  from  the  wealth  of  ^ 
the  country;  that  the  country  is  so  much  the  poorer  for  it. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  correct ;  for  the  truth  is  that  the 
country,  with  the  trifling  exception,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
name,  is  neither  the  richer  nor  the  poorer  for  the  existence  of  the 
debt,  and  that,  consequently,  both  the  opinions  we  have  mentioned 
as  being  prevalent,  are  erroneous ;  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
shew. 

*^  With  regard  to  the  first — ^we  have  seen  estimates  made  of  the 
total  wealth  of  the  country,  in  which,  after  the  enumeration,  as  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  ^nation,  of  lands,  houses,  raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  products  of  all  descriptions,  there 
has  been  an  item  inserted  of  '  Funded  Property,*  which  has  been 

I  The  National  Debt  financially  eonnderedy  p,  86. 
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considered  as  of  itself,  an  actual  property,  separate  from,  and  an 
additioii  to,  all  other  wealth.  Now  the  debt,  or  the  funds,  though 
a  property  to  the  parties  who  hold  them,  are  not  so  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  ;  for  they  are  only  a  mortgage  upon  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  country,  and  by  just  so  much  as  they  are  the  property 
of  the  holders,  they  are  an  incumbrance,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
yalue  of  the  things  so  mortgaged,  or  incumbered. 

"  It  is  precisely  a  parallel  case  to  the  following : — ^A  is  worth 
£10,000  in  the  shape  of  an  estate  of  that  value.  B  is  worth 
£5,000  in  money.  A  mortgages  his  estate  to  B  for  £5,000,  and 
spends  the  money  unproductively.  Let  now  a  valuation  be  made 
of  the  property  of  A  and  B  jointly,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
amount  of  their  united  wealth  is  just  the  value  of  the  estate,  and 
nothing  more.  The  estate  is  worth  £10,000,  £5,000  of  which 
belong  to  B  as  mortgagee,  and  £5,000,  the  value  of  the  equity  of 
redemption,  to  A  ajs  mortgagor.  The  mortgage  in  no  way  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  estate,  and  though  it  is  a  property  to  B,  as 
mortgagee,  it  is  to  the  same  extent  a  diminution  to  A  of  the 
value  of  the  estate. 

'^  It  is  the  same  with  the  National  Debt.  T?ie  whole  country  and 
Us  productions  are  mortgaged  to  the  fundholder,  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-seventh  of  their  value :  and  though  such  funds  form  a 
property  to  the  holders  of  them,  they  are  only  so  in  the  character 
of  a  mortgage,  which  reduces  the  value  of  the  property  mortgaged 
to  its  proprietors  by  just  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.  In  taking, 
therefore,  any  account,  or  making  any  valuation,  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country,  funded  property  must  not  be  put  down  as 
an  item,  unless  you  make  a  corresponding  deduction,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  value  of  the  property  of  which  it  forms  a 
mortgage." 

Now  here  we  have  Mill's  fallacy  stated  at  greater  length  ;  and 
we  again  say  that  a  mortgage  is  the  name  of  a  deed  of  conveyance 
of  property.  It  is  a  deed  of  sale  of  some  special  proi>erty,  with 
the  right  of  repurchase,  upon  paying  off  the  debt;  and  th^  mort- 
gagee becomes  the  actual  owner  of  the  property.  Now  when 
were  the  fundholders  ever  put  by  a  formal  deed  of  conveyance  into 
possession  of  the  country  or  its  productions  ?  Let  us  see  the  Act 
of  Parliament  that  did  so.  Until  the  deed  of  conveyance  which 
gave  over  the  country  and  its  productions  to  the  fundholders  can 
be  produced,  it  is  clear  that  the  funds  are  not  similar  to  a  mort- 
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gage  on  the  property  of  the  country.  No  one  ever  pretended  that 
Buch  a  thing  ever  took  place.  The  property  in  the  country  and 
its  productions  remains  with  their  owners,  and  was  never  given  to 
the  fimdholders.  Hence  the  funds  are  not  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Capps  values  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  £6,000,000,000. 

Where  does  he  get  this  value  from,  and  what  is  included  in  it  ? 

At  all  events,  taking  this  value,  he  says  that  the  National  Debt  is 

about  one-seventh  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

But  what  is  the  Wealth  of  of  the  country  ? 

Smith  and  nearly  every  Economist  of  name  since  his  day,  have 

aU  maintained  that  the  natural  and  acquired  abilities  of  all  the 

members  of  society  are  part  of  the  tvealth  of  the  county.    They 

all  admit  that  the  expense  of  education  is  fixed  capital,  and  to  be 

counted  in  the  wealth  of  the  country.    Are  these  included  in  Mr. 

Capps*s  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ?    We  will  venture 

to  say  they  are  not.    Moreover  we  surmise  that  that  gigantic  mass 

of  property  called  Incorporeal  Property,  of  which  we  are  treating 

in  this  chapter  is  not  included  in  his  estimate.    What  then  is  its 

worth? 

Now  when  Mr.  Oapps  says  that  the  National  Debt  is  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  we  must  manifestly  know 
what  he  includes  under  "wealth."  When  he  says  that  it  is  a 
mortgage  on  this  wealth,  we  must  clearly  know  what  is  mortgaged. 
Wc  entirely  deny  that  the  National  Debt  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  of  the  country ;  we  say  that  it  is  a  charge  upon  the 
income  of  the  people,  which  is  a  totally  distinct  thing. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  in  comparing  the  weight  of 
the  National  Debt  to  the  tvealth  of  the  country  is  manifest  when 
we  consider  that  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  not  only 
a  charge  upon  persons  who  have  material  property  ;  but  a  charge 
upon  the  industry  of  persons  who  have  not  material  property.  The 
industry  of  all  the  professions  is  just  as  much  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  dividends  as  the  incomes  of  those  who  have  real 
estate.  Intellectual  capital  is  just  as  much  pledged  as  material 
capital;  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  importance,  when  we 
consider  the  weight  of  the  debt,  and  the  proposed  means  of  paying 
it  off;  as  well  as  the  plan  of  raising  all  the  charges  of  the  year  by 
taxation  in  the  year. 
Some  persons  propose  that  the  debt  should  be  extinguished 
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by  compelling  every  one  who  has  property  to  give  np  so  mnch  of 
it.  But  how  are  we  to  compel  those  whose  whole  property 
consists  in  their  abilities,  to  give  up  a  part  of  it  ?  No  doubt  it  is 
possible  to  confiscate  material  property.  If  a  man  has  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  or  a  thousand  pounds,  the  State  may  take  away  ten 
acres  of  land,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  money,  one-tenth  of  his 
capital  I  but  how  is  the  State  to  take  away  one-tenth  part  of  his 
intellectual  capital  ?  A  great  lawyer  makes,  perhaps,  £10,000  a 
year.  While  he  does  so,  his  talents  are  as  much  capital  to  him  as 
an  estate  in  land  of  £10,000  a  year  to  its  owner.  But  how  is  the 
State  to  get  hold  of  one-tenth  of  his  capital  ?  Is  it  to  take  an 
axe  and  chop  off  a  bit  of  his  head  ?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  no  possible  method  of  taxing  intellectual  capital  but  by 
taxing  its  profits,  or  income.  Now  the  industry  of  every  lawyer, 
and  every  other  professional  man,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  labouring 
man,  is  as  much  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  as  the 
incomes  of  men  of  real  estate. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  is  the  real  weight  of  the 
National  Debt  in  the  country.  Mr.  Capps  says  that  in  1857  the 
sum  of  £6,000,000,000  may  be  thought  a  moderate  and  fair 
estimate  of  the  national  wealth.  The  total  debt  he  estimates  at 
800  millions,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  debt  would  be  ahnost 
one-seventh  of  the  property. 

Now  all  such  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  are  mere 
delusions  and  snares.  No  Government  inquiry,  much  less  any 
single  writer,  ever  could  have  any  valuation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  which  would  be  of  service  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
We  will  be  bound  to  say  that  in  this  estimate  bXL  intellectual 
capital  and  incorporeal  estate  is  wholly  neglected,  which  all 
contributes  to  the  payment  of  the  dividends. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  true  way  of  estimating  the 
weight  of  the  debt  is  to  compare  the  interest  payable  for  the  debt 
with  the  general  income  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The  nation 
is  bound  to  pay  about  30  millions  a  year  out  of  its  income  to  the 
fundholders.  What  proportion  then  does  that  sum  bear  to  the 
income  out  of  which  it  is  paid  ?  That  is  clearly  the  true  weight 
of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Gapps  says  that  in  1857  the  income  of  the  country  might 
be  taken  at  between  5  and  6  hundred  millions.  Adopting  this 
estimate  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  weight 
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of  the  debt  is  as  30  to  600^  or  one-twentieth  part.  As  a  matter 
of  facty  however,  we  believe  this  estimate  of  the  income  of  the 
country  to  be  greatly  underestimated ;  and  that  even  at  that  time 
it  was  much  nearer  1,000  millions  than  600  millions ;  and  this 
would  make  the  debt  only  about  one  thirty-third  part  of  the 
income  of  the  country.  Since  then,  the  debt  itself  has  diminished, 
and  the  income  of  the  people  has  greatly  increased,  so  that  the 
comparative  weight  of  the  debt  has  considerably  diminished; 
probably  at  the  present  time  it  does  not  amount  to  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  income  of  the  country. 

8.  Mill  then  says  that  **  the  cancelling  of  the  debt  would  be  no 
destruction  of  wealth,  but  a  transfer  of  it,  a  wrongfiQ  transfer  of  it 
from  certain  members  of  the  conmiunity  for  the  profit  of  the  €k)vem- 
ment,  or  of  the  ta:q)ayers.  Funded  property,  (hereforey  cannot  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth  1 1  This  seems  to  be  a  most 
extraordinary  conclusion.  A  tramfer  of  wealth,  in  no  case  that  we 
can  imagine  is  the  destruction  of  it.  But  Mill  says,  that  because 
the  transfer  of  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  national  wealth.  A  highwayman  knocks  down  a 
traveller  and  robs  him  of  his  watch  and  his  money  :  now  this  is 
only  the  transfer  of  the  watch  and  the  money  ;  it  is  not  a  destruc- 
tion of  them :  thebefobe  the  money  and  the  watch  are  no  part 
of  the  national  wealth  I  A  servant  robs  his  master  :  that  is  only 
a  transfer  and  not  a  destruction  of  wealth  ;  therefore^  the  thing 
stolen  is  no  part  of  the  national  wealth  I  We  wonder  what  kind 
of  syllogism  leads  to  such  a  conclusion  ? 

4.  Mill  then  says  that  Statisticians  who  include  the  income  of 
the  fimdholders  in  the  general  income  of  the  country  commit  an 
error.  That  the  taxpayers  who  provide  funds  to  pay  the  ftmd- 
holders  have  these  sums  already  counted  in  their  incomes ;  and 
that  to  count  them  as  a  separate  income  of  the  fnndholders  is  to 
count  the  same  sum  twice  over. 

This  argument  is  somewhat  specious,  and  requires  investigation. 
Now  if  it  were  true,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  must  be  extended  to 
many  classes  besides  fundholders  :  to  all  persons  in  fact  who  re- 
ceive their  incomes  out  of  the  taxes  which  are  paid  out  of  the 
general  income  of  the  country.  Thus  the  Civil  List  of  the  Crown 
ought  to  be  excluded  &om  the  catalogue  of  national  incomes,  so 
ought  the  whole  pay  of  the  military  and  naval  professions  :  so  the 
whole  administration  of  the  civil  service  from  the  Prime  Minister 
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and  the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  the  humblest  policeman :  bo  the 
income  of  the  Judges  of  all  sorts  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
If  Mill's  argument  be  true  the  incomes  of  all  these  persons  must 
also  be  excluded  fe)m  the  catalogue  of  national  income,  because 
they  all  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  fundholders :  they  are 
all  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country.  Are  believers  in  Mill 
prepared  to  adopt  these  conclusions  ?  If  his  argument  be  true, 
how  can  they  escape  Ax)m  them  7 

But  if  Mill's  argument  be  true,  it  must  be  inmiensely  extended. 
The  income  of  railways  is  paid  out  of  the  general  income  of  the 
country,  just  as  much  as  the  income  of  the  fundholders.  Only  in 
one  case  the  taxation  is  voluntary,  in  the  other  compulsory.  It  is, 
therefore,  wrong  to  reckon  the  income  of  railways  separately.  Bat 
the  fact  is,  to  make  the  matter  short,  a  slight  consideration  will 
shew  that  the  income  of  every  trade,  business,  and  undertaking 
whatever,  in  succession,  is  paid  out  of  the  general  income  of  the 
country. 

14.  We  may  state  the  proposition  in  this  form.  Every  marCi 
income  is  paid  out  of  fh»  income  of  some  one  else. 

The  doctrine  stated  thus  abruptly  may  startle  some  persons  and 
may  seem  like  a  paradox :  nevertheless,  a  very  slight  examination, 
witii  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  acknowledged  fundamental 
truths  of  modem  Economics,  will  very  soon  unravel  the  paradox  : 
and  it  is  contained  in  the  extract  from  Smith  we  have  already 
given,^  where  he  observes  that  the  same  pieces  of  money  pay  every 
one's  income  in  succession. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  the  old  doctrine  was 
that  in  an  exchange  neither  side  gains.  Aristotle  and  Cicero  both 
maintain  this  ;  and  Luther  was  driven  into  one  of  his  customary 
fits  of  fiiry,  by  the  bare  idea  that  in  an  exchange  either  side  could 
gain,  except  by  robbing  the  other.  This  doctrine,  which  had  some 
show  of  plausibility  in  it,  gave  way  to  another  which  was  palpably 
absurd.  It  was  then  maintained,  that  in  conmierce  only  one  side 
gains — the  other  loses. 

Then  mankind,  as  usual,  having  tried  every  form  of  folly,  were 
at  last,  perforce,  driven  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  conclusion, 
that  in  commerce  both  sides  gain.  And  this  is  now  the  acknow- 
ledged doctrine  of  modern  Economics,  which  we  have  already  fully 
explained. 

>  WcdUk  of  Naiiona,  B,  11,^  cA.  2.    AnU,  eh,  18,  ^  62. 
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The  proposition  we  have  stated  above,  that  every  man's  income 
comes  out  of  the  income  of  some  one  eUe^  stands  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  doctrine  that  in  commerce  both  sides  gain  ;  and 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  it. 

Now  let  us  take  a  few  examples. 

We  have  shewn  already  that  it  is  the  wants  of  men  alone  which 
give  value  to  the  land.  It  is  well  known  that  men  will  continue 
to  want  food  and  clothing,  and  therefore  owners  of  land  devote  their 
money  and  labour  in  producing  com  and  cattle.  Now  this  is  their 
capital.  When  this  capital,  in  the  form  of  com,  say,  has  produced 
its  increase,  the  landlord  offers  it  for  sale  to  the  public.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  in  ordinary  times  will  exceed  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Now  the  portion  of  these  proceeds  which  equals  the  cost  of 
the  investment  replaces  the  capital,  and  all  above  that  is  profit  or 
income.  No  doubt  the  landlord  might,  if  he  chose,  spend  the  whole 
proceeds  in  personal  enjoyment  and  then  it  would  not  be  capital  to 
him.  But  we  suppose  him  to  be  a  prudent  man,  and  not  disposed 
to  diminish  his  capital.  We  may  therefore  consider,  without  error, 
all  the  excess  of  the  proceeds  above  the  lx)6t  of  production,  aj9  profit 
or  income,  which  he  may  spend  upon  his  own  enjoyment  without 
diminishing  his  capital.  Now,  where  does  that  income  come  from  7 
Host  clearly  from  the  income  of  some  one  else. 

A  merchant,  we  will  say,  does  business  on  a  similar  principle  to 
the  landlord.  He  invests  a  sum  of  money  in  business  as  capital, 
and  that  capital  brings  him  in  a  profit,  or  income,  which  he  may 
spend  on  personal  enjoyment.  With  this  income  he  buys  com  and 
meat  &om  the  landlord.  Hence  the  landlord's  income  is  derived 
from  the  merchant's  income. 

Reverse  the  case.  The  landlord  has  made  an  income,  and  he 
wants  things  from  the  merchant  for  personal  use.  Therefore,  out 
of  his  income  he  purchases  things  from  the  merchant,  and  hence 
the  income  of  the  merchant  comes  out  of  the  income  of  the  landlord.. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  by  some,  that  though  this  is  true,  sa 
&r  as  it  goes,  yet  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Because  there  are 
many  traders  who  never  deal  with  the  public,  or  ultimate  con- 
sumers, but  only  with  intermediate  consumers.  Thus  merchants 
deal  with  wholesale  dealers,  and  these  again  with  retail  dealers. 
When  the  wholesale  dealer  purchases  from  the  merchant,  he  pur- 
chases with  capital,  because  he  means  to  sell  again.  But  the  mer- 
chant of  course  must  make  a  profit ;  and  Ihis  comes,  in  this  case^ 
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from  the  capital  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  not  from  income. 
So  the  profits  or  income  of  the  wholesale  dealer  come  from  the 
capital  of  the  retail  dealer.  And  here  again  is  income  made  from 
capital. 

Bat  this  objection,  which  seems  plausible  at  first,  is  soon  dis- 
sipated, when  we  consider  that  the  ultimate  consumer  replaces  all 
these  profits  in  the  price  he  pays  for  the  article.  The  price  he 
pays  for  it  manifestly  replaces  the  capital  and  the  profits  of  all  the 
intermediate  parties,  and  consequently  the  profits  made  by  these 
intermediate  parties  is,  in  fact,  only  an  advance  of  the  profit  which 
is  to  be  recovered  at  a  friture  time  from  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Now,  the  very  same  mechanism  is  true  of  all  other  traders  and 
dealers  whatever.  Their  incomes  always  proceed  frx)m  the  in- 
comes of  the  ultimate  consumers  of  the  articles  they  deal  in. 

This  is  obviously  true  of  Railways.  The  income  of  railways  evi- 
dently comes  out  of  the  incomes  of  other  classes  in  the  community, 
and  yet  the  income  of  railways  is  justly  reckoned  separately  in  the 
general  income  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  obviously  true  of  all  professional  men.  The  incomes 
of  lawyers  and  medical  men  manifestly  come  out  of  the  incomes  of 
their  clients  and  patients.  So  the  incomes  of  actors,  and  those  of 
the  musical  profession,  evidently  come  out  of  the  incomes  of  those 
who  frequent  places  of  public  amusement.  And  the  incomes  of 
all  these  persons  are  justly  reckoned  separately  in  the  general 
income  of  the  country. 

We  will  take  a  case  even  yet  more  clear  and  decisive.  A  noble 
lord  has  an  income  of  £50,000  a  year.  He  keeps,  perhaps,  a 
French  cook  at  £300  a  year,  a  Scotch  gardener  at  £250  a  year, 
and  a  retinue  of  other  domestics.  Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
incomes  of  all  his  employes  and  domestics  comes  out  of  my  lord's 
income :  and  yet  their  income  is  reckoned  separately  in  the 
income  of  the  country  over  and  above  and  distinct  from  my  lord's 
income.  And  my  lord  pays  income  tax  on  his  income  ;  and  each 
of  his  employis,  whose  income  is  above  the  limit,  pays  income  tax 
on  Ms  income.    And  justly  so. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  this  general  truth,  after  exhausting  the  whole 
catalogue  of  incomes  in  succession — that  the  income  of  every  man 
is  made  up  by  driblets  out  of  the  incomes  of  other  people ;  and 
every  man's  income  (at  least,  of  those  who  spend  it)  goes  to 
make  up  the  incomes  of  all  the  persons  he  deals  with,  directly 
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and  indirectly.  And  all  this  manifestly  flows  from  the  fact 
observed  by  Smith,  that  the  same  pieces  of  money  pay  every 
one's  income  in  succession  by  endless  circulation. 

Hence,  whenever  there  is  exchange  of  money  for  services 
there  is  a  profit,  and  income.  Now  the  judges  perform  a  public 
service,  and  consequently  the  salaries  they  receive  from  the  public 
are  justly  reckoned  as  income,  although  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxes.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  soldiers  and  sailors ;  they 
perform  a  public  service,  and  the  pay  they  receive  is  justly  reckoned 
in  the  general  income  of  the  country,  just  as  the  services  of  the 
French  cook  and  Scotch  gardener  arQ  reckoned  in  the  general 
income  of  the  country,  although  the  wages  they  receive  come  out 
of  my  lord's  income  which  has  already  paid  income  tax. 

The  same  argument  exactly  applies  to  the  fiindholders ;  they  do 
a  service  to  the  nation  by  lending  it  money  for  any  national 
emergency,  and  the  annuity  they  receive  in  exchange  for  this 
service  is  truly  income  to  them,  and  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
general  income  for  the  same  reason  that  the  incomes  of  soldiers, 
sailorB,  judges,  &c.,  are. 

These  considerations  satisfactorily  prove,  we  think,  that  Mill's 
objection  to  the  incomes  of  the  fundholders  being  reckoned 
separately,  as  well  as  the  incomes  of  the  general  public,  is  not 
well  founded. 

15.  But  we  have  still  to  investigate  another  question.  Are 
the  funds  separate  property?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  they  are 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation?  Now  to  determine  this,  we 
must  not  let  dust  be  thrown  in  our  eyes  by  names,  but  we  must 
look  to  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  country  was  subject  to  inundations  of  the 
sea :  and  that  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  its  inhabitants 
it  should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  erect  vast  sea-dykes.  Now,  as 
these  sea-dykes  would  be  for  the  general  benefit,  it  is  manifestly 
jnst  that  aU  the  inhabitants  should  contribute  to  their  formation 
and  maintenance.  Now,  suppose  that  the  Government,  wanting  * 
to  execute  the  work  quickly,  borrows  large  sums  of  money  upon 
the  promise  to  pay  interest  for  it  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country. 
The  money  borrowed  to  erect  the  sea-dykes  is  withdrawn  fix)m 
other  purposes ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  spent  in  erecting  sea- 
dykes,  something  else  might  have  been  created  with  it.    But  this 
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10  evident — the  sea-dykes  are  something.  The  people  of  the 
oonntry  wanting  them  have  paid  money  for  them,  and  therefore 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  any  other  property. 
It  is  evident  that  the  sea-dykes  of  Holland  are  fixed  Capital  to 
the  country. 

Now  let  ns  suppose  that  in  order  to  make  the  original  loans 
more  generally  useful  and  convenient  for  the  lenders,  the  Govern- 
ment makes  the  certificates^  or  vouchers  of  the  loans^  and  the  right 
to  receive  interest,  transferable — ^would  they  not  be  separate  and 
independent  property  ?  Call  it  by  what  name  we  pleajse — stock, 
funds,  or  public  debts — ^it  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is  independent 
property. 

Now  such  a  country  is  Holland,  which  draws  20  feet  of  water. 
The  sea-dykes  of  Holland  were  formed,  and  are  maintained,  at  a 
great  expense. 

Now  let  us  ask  this  question,  are  the  sea-dykes  of  Holland  part 
of  the  wealth  of  Holland?  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  country,  they  are  wanted ;  they  are  useful :  they  are  the  result 
of  human  labour ;  and  they  are  embodied  in  a  material  form. 
Taking  the  very  narrowest  view  of  wealth  that  any  Economist 
has  taken,  these  sea-dykes,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  answer  all  the  conditions  of  wealth.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  they  stand  in  just  the  same  position  as  roads,  can^,  and 
railways,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  other  fixed  capital  of  the 
country.  The  people  continually  want  them,  and  they  pay  a 
portion  of  their  annual  income  to  the  persons  who  made  them, 
and  that  forms  the  income  of  the  persons  who  constructed  them, 
and  is  justly  reckoned  as  a  separate  item  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
general  income  of  the  country. 

So  the  stock  of  any  public  company  engaged  in  any  trading 
enterprise  is  manifestly  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  oonntry.  But 
the  value  of  this  stock  manifestly  depends  upon  the  income  which 
accrues  to  the  company,  and  that  income  is  derived  from  the 
incomes  of  the  general  community.  The  subject  of  shares  in 
public  companies  is  more  fully  considered  further  on. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  pubUc  funds  are  property 
analogous  to  the  stock  or  shares  of  any  public  trading  company. 
For  a  country  may  have  other  enemies  besides  the  sea.  She  may 
have  human  enemies,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  fleets  and 
armies  to  defend  her  existence.   And  to  preserve  her  security  from 
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these  enemies  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  borrow  large  Bmns  of  money 
upon  the  promise  of  paying  an  annnal  interest  for  it  out  of  the 
income  of  the  country,  and  the  shares  of  those  who  advance  this 
money  may  be  made  transferable,  and  are  the  public  funds,  or 
public  debts. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  funds,  created  to  obtain  this  moral 
security,  are  just  as  much  separate  property  as  the  funds,  or  stock, 
created  to  obtain  the  material  security  of  the  sea-dykes.  In  either 
case  it  is  a  service  done  to  the  general  public,  who  have  to  pay  for 
it  out  of  their  general  income,  just  as  they  pay  for  every  other 
service  whatever.  And  the  incomes  of  those  who  render  this 
service  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  incomes  of  those  who 
render  any  other  service  whatever. 

These  considerations  manifestly  shew  that  the  funds,  or  public 
debts,  are  property,  as  much  as  any  other  property,  and  they  are 
properly  reckoned  as  independent  items  in  the  general  property 
of  the  country.  No  doubt  the  money  might  have  been  spent 
in  some  other  way,  and  some  other  product  might  have  been 
obtained  instead.  It  is  also  true  that  the  expenditure  may  have 
been  injudicious,  and  other  things  might  have  been  produced 
which  would  have  been  more  advantt^eous  for  the  country,  but 
these  considerations  in  no  way  affect  their  existence  as  property. 

The  argument  of  Mill,  then,  is  wholly  erroneous  as  applied  to 
fdndholders :  the  case  to  which  it  would  apply  is  where  a  father 
makes  his  son  an  allowance,  as,  for  instance,  to  keep  his  son  at 
college :  in  this  case  the  youth  does  nothing  to  earn  an  income  :  it 
is  a  pure  gratuity :  it  comes  out  of  his  father's  income :  and  is  no 
more  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  income  of  the  country  than 
the  sum  spent  in  maintaining  children  in  their  father's  house  is 
part  of  the  income  of  the  country.  Suppose,  however,  a  father 
has  a  son  in  the  Guards,  and,  finding  his  pay  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  him  suitably  to  his  position  in  society, 
makes  him  an  allowance ;  then  the  pay  he  receives  is  part  of  the 
income  of  the  country,  because  it  is  earned  in  exchange  for  a 
service  done;  the  allowance  which  he  receives  from  his  father 
is  not  income :  it  is  mere  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
and  not  to  be  counted  as  income ;  but  the  interest  paid  to  the 
fandholders  is  a  sum  given  in  exchange  for  a  service  rendered, 
and  therefore  it  is  income. 

The  true  reason,  therefore,  why  the  funds  are  property,  and  the 
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inoomes  of  the  fundholders  are  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
general  incomes  of  the  conntry  m,  that  they  are  payments  made  in 
exchange  for  services  done.  And  to  make  this  stiU  more  clear,  we 
may  take  as  examples  the  cases  of  persons  who  do  not  receiye 
permanent  salaries  for  continuous  services  rendered  to  the  State, 
like  judges,  and  public  officials,  but  those  who  do  it  a  temporary 
service,  like  public  contractors.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
Crovernment  contracts  with  a  private  shipbuilder  to  build  them 
some  iron-clads :  then  the  money  earned  by  the  shipbuilder  is  part 
of  the  general  income  of  the  country,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  if  he  had  built  them  for  private  persons :  and  yet  it  comes  out 
of  the  general  taxes  of  the  country.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  all  other  public  contractors ;  army  contractors  of  all  sorts,  con- 
tractors for  supplying  clothing,  arms,  rum,  bacon,  beef,  and  other 
stores  of  all  sorts.  So  contractors  for  building  the  great  public 
offices  ;  and  all  other  public  contractors  whatever.  The  incomes 
of  all  these  contractors  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the  general  income 
of  the  country,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  per- 
formed these  contracts  for  private  persons.  And  if  these  incomes 
are*  part  of  the  general  income  when  the  services  are  performed 
to  private  individuals  how  can  they  cease  to  be  so  when  per- 
formed for  the  State,  which  is  only  an  aggregate  of  private 
individuals,  and  who  pay  the  price  of  these  services  in  taxes  ? 
Such  an  idea  is  manifestly  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  Now  the 
case  of  the  fundholders  is  precisely  similar  to  these  great  public 
contractors.  They  do  a  service  to  the  nation  by  lending  their 
money  to  the  State  for  some  public  want,  and  they  have  the  same 
right  to  be  paid  for  this  service,  as  all  these  other  public  contractors 
have ;  and  their  income,  «.  «.,  the  funds,  is  part  of  the  general 
income  of  the  country,  just  as  much  as  the  incomes  of  the  other 
public  contractors. 

In  the  preceding  extract  we  see  another  example  of  MiU*8 
confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  Wealth.  He  says — ^'Mn  the 
wealth  of  mankind  nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of  itself 
answer  some  purpose  of  use  and  pleasure."  But  he  says — ^^  to  an 
individual  anything  is  wealth  which,  though  useless  in  itself, 
enables  him  to  claim  from  others  a  part  of  tiieir  stock  of  things, 
useful  or  pleasant."  Thus  the  essence  of  ^'national"  wealth, 
according  to  Mill,  consists  in  utility  or  pleasure  ;  the  essence  of 
**  individual "  wealth,  in  exchangeability.    It  is  needless  to  point 
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out  that  Buch  a  difitinction  between  **  national "  and  *^  individnal  ^ 
wealth  is  utterly  nnphilooophical  and  inadmissible.  If  the  essence 
of  indiyidnal  wealth  consists  in  '^purchasing  power"  or  exchange- 
ability,  the  essence  of  national  wealth  mnst  equally  consist  in 
purchasing  power.  A  merchant's  credit,  according  to  Mill  and 
popular  ideas,  is  his  purchasing  power:  if  individual  wealth 
resides  in  exchangeability  or  purchasing  power,  the  essence  of 
national  wealth  must  equally  reside  in  purchasing  power.  A 
merchant's  credit,  according  to  Mill,  is  his  purchasing  power ;  so 
the  public  credit  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation.  A 
private  debt  is  the  Sight  of  the  creditor  to  demand  a  sum  of 
money  flrom  a  private  person  ;  a  public  debt  is  the  Sight  of  the 
creditor  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  fix)m  the  State.  Where  is 
there  any  distinction  in  nature  between  these  Sights  and  Duties  ? 
It  is  obvious  there  is  none.  These  Sights,  public  and  private, 
are  saleable,  therefore  they  are  equally  wealth,  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

On  Tithes. 

16.  We  now  come  to  another  species  of  Incorporeal  Property 
of  great  importance.  Tithes. 

In  ecclesiastical  law.  Tithes  are  the  Sight  to  demand  the  tenth 
part  of  the  yearly  profits,  or  increase,  from  the  land ;  the  stock 
npon  land ;  and  the  personal  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tithes  of  the  increase  of  the  land  itself,  such  as  com,  hay, 
hops,  fruits  of  all  sorts,  are  called  jpradial  Tithes ;  Tithes  from 
the  increase  of  the  stock  upon  land,  such  as  calves,  lambs,  pigs, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  are  called  mixed  Tithes ;  and 
Tithes  from  the  profits  of  personal  industry  of  all  sorts,  handi- 
crafts, arts,  and  professions,  are  csUi&i  personal  Tithes. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Tithes,  like  an  Annuity,  do 
not  mean  the  things  actually  paid,  the  com,  the  calves,  the  money, 
but  the  Sight  to  demand  them.  And  as  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  there  may  be  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  these 
rights  before  long,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  give  a  succinct 
history  of  their  origin  :  and  for  this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say,  once 
for  all,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Selden  and  Spelman. 

All  nations  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  considered  the  tenth 
part  of  the  profit  from  any  source  as  the  portion  due  from  the 
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reverenoe  of  mankind  to  the  Deity.  The  laws  regarding  the 
payment  of  tithes  among  the  Jews  are  too  well  known  to  require 
to  be  quoted  here.  But  we  may  observe  that  the  Jewish  doctors 
themselves  held  that  the  payment  of  them  was  limited  to  the  land 
of  Israel.  Jews  in  foreign  lands  paid  none ;  neither  were  any 
paid  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  even  in  Canaan, 
because  there  was  no  priesthood  to  pay  them  to. 

The  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  and  Greeks,  all  held  the  same  opinion.  The 
Pelasgi  who  settled  in  Italy  gave  the  tenth  of  the  profits  of  their 
maritime  trading  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  according  to  the  command 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.^  It  was  the  custom  of  wealthy  Romans  to 
dedicate  a  tithe  of  their  profits  to  Hercules.  This  custom  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Recaranus  in  the  time  of 
Evander,  when  he  recovered  his  cattle  which  Cacus  had  stolen. 
This,  however,  was  a  voluntary  custom,  not  enforced  by  any  law, 
civil  or  religious.  It  ^tended  to  money  gained  by  trafficking, 
and  to  the  spoils  of  war.  Thus  the  parasite  says  he  must  gain  as 
much  as  he  can  that  he  may  offer  the  tenth  to  Hercules — 

"  HflBO  venlifise  jam  est  opus  qnantmn  potest, 
Uti  deoomam  partem  Hercoli  poUaceam.**> 

Lucius  Mummius  offered  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  Corinth  to 
Hercules.  Hence  the  tenth  was  often  called  pars  ffereulanm; 
and  several  other  authors  speak  of  this  custom. 

They  often,  however,  offered  tithes  to  other  Deities.  Camillus 
devoted  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  Apollo  ;^  Postumius,  the  Dictator, 
offered  a  tenth  of  his  spoils  to  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Proserpina  : 
Fortune  and  Mercury  also  received  the  tithes  ftx)m  travellers  and 
tradesmen.  This  custom  continued  during  the  Empire,  and 
Justinian  enacted  that  if  any  person  died  having  vowed  tithes, 
his  heir  should  be  bound  by  the  vow.  And  the  same  law  was  held 
good  among  the  Christians. 

The  Greeks  frequently  offered  their  tithes  to  Apollo,  who  seems 
to  have  been  their  principal  favourite  in  this  respect :  but  Jupiter 
Olympius,  Neptune,  Diana  of  Ephesus,  Juno,  and  Pallas,  some- 
times shared  these  honours.  The  Carthaginians  sent  a  tithe  of 
Sicilian  spoils  to  Hercules  at  Tyre  ;  and  the  Arabians  had  a  law 
that  every  merchant  should  carry  his  frankincense  to  their  chief 

1  Dum}f8.  Hal.,  I  1.       >  Plautua  in  Stieho,  I  221.        >  Plutarch  in  CamUL 
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city  Sabota,  and  offer  a  tenth  of  it  to  Sabis :  and  no  sale  was 
allowed  till  it  was  paid.^ 

17.  For  fonr  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  Ohristianity 
there  is  no  vestige  of  any  snch  right  as  Tithes  being  claimed  or 
allowed  in  the  chnrch.  The  bounty  of  the  early  converts  far 
exceeded  a  tithe.  At  Jemsalem,  certainly,  the  infant  sect  attempted 
for  some  time  a  community  of  goods.  Philo  Judaeus  says  that  in 
Egypt  and  many  other  provinces  the  Christians  lived  together  in 
societies,  in  monasteries,  where  none  possessed  private  property  ; 
no  man  was  rich  and  none  poor :  all  divided  their  substance  with 
the  necessitous.  This  community  of  goods,  however,  was  not 
generally  adopted:  the  disciples  at  Antioch  had  separate  pro- 
perty:' and  St.  Paul  directed^  the  converts  at  Corinth  and  in 
Galatia  to  make  weekly  collections,  when  every  one  should  give 
according  to  his  ability.  For  these  weekly  offerings,  monthly 
collections  were  afterwards  substituted,  called  stipes,  the  name 
given  to  the  collections  made  by  the  heathens  for  their  temples 
and  deities.  Dionysius  CorintMus  in  a  letter  to  Soter,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  170  A.D.,  congratulates  him  on  the  UberaUty  of  the 
Roman  church :  and  this  continued  up  at  least  till  the  great 
persecution  under  Maximinian  and  Diocletian  in  804,  as  Eusebius 
testifies. 

So  Tertullian,  about  200  A.D.,  speaking  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  AMcan  and  other  churches,  says  that  whatever 
they  had  in  their  treasury  was  not  raised  by  taxes  as  the  price  of 
religion :  every  one  brings  his  modest  offering  once  a  month,  or 
when  he  pleases,  and  how  he  can.  No  one  is  obliged,  but  con- 
tributes of  his  own  accord.  These  are  considered  as  pledges  of 
devotion,  and  are  not  spent  in  eating,  drinking,  and  feasting,  but 
m  supporting  and  burying  the  poor,  and  destitute  orphans,  the 
old  and  sick,  and  other  charitable  purposes. 

Urban,  Bishop  of  Rome,  227  A.D.,  first  ordained' that  the 
Church  might  receive  lands,  and  that  they  should  not  belong  to 
any  private  individual,  but  that  their  revenues  should  be  distri- 
buted proportionably  to  every  one.  Origen^  also  asserts  it  to  be 
utterly  unlawful  for  Christian  Ministers  to  possess  any  lands,  and 
that  their  rents  should  be  distributed  among  the  necessitous ;  and 
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that  miniBters  should  not  have  more  than  enough  for  their  simple 
diet  and  clothing.  Stewards,  named  CEcanomi,  were  appointed  to 
manage  the  property  of  the  church. 

Origen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  began  to  aflSrm  that 
Tithes  are  due  by  Divine  Law.  He  has  a  homily  on  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Law,  in  which  he  says  that  some  things  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  are  to  be  literally  observed,  and  among  these  he 
names  first  fruits  and  tithes.  But  no  other  writer  of  the  diurch 
seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  repeated  that  opinion.  Cyprian, 
writing  about  half  a  century  later,  blames  the  general  coldness  of 
the  devotion  in  his  day,  and  the  neglect  of  giving  offerings,  com- 
pared with  the  liberality  of  former  times,  and  says — *^  but  now  we 
do  not  even  give  tithes  of  our  substance."^  And  until  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  there  are  no  authentic  documents  to  shew  that 
there  was  any  payment  to  the  Church  of  any  tenth  part,  as  a 
Tithe,  claimed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  other  parts, 
the  oblations  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  so  enriched  the  clergy 
that  AmmianuB  Marcellinus  says  that  their  wealth  was  much 
wondered  at,  and  envied :  and  St.  Chrysostom  preached  a  sermon 
expreiMy  against  those  who  envied  the  clergy  their  wealth,  which 
he  said  came  only  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithftd. 

Some  alleged  constitutions  of  the  Church  assert  the  divine 
right  of  Tithes ;  but  Selden  has  shewn  that  these  are  notorious 
forgeries ;  and  none  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church  for  600  years 
make  any  mention  of  tithes,  even  in  those  canons  relating  to  the 
lands,  goods,  offerings,  and  other  revenues  of  the  Church. 

But  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a  custom  began  gradually 
to  grow  up  of  endowing  churches  with  tithes,  for  the  payment  of 
the  abbots,  the  poor,  and  the  clergy ;  and  as  voluntary  liberality 
waxed  colder,  the  duty  of  paying  them  began  to  be  asserted  more 
strongly  and  distinctly. 

That  intrepid  prelate,  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  the 
first  boldly  to  assert  that  tithes  are  due  by  divine  right  In  a 
sermon  on  repentance,  he  says — *'  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  bear 
the  name  of  Christians,  if  we  do  not  do  Christian  works.  God 
orders  that  tithes  are  to  be  demanded  of  us  every  year  of  all  fruits, 
cattle,  <&c." — '*  Whosoever  is  conscious  that  he  has  not  fiEuthfully 
paid  his  tithes,  let  him  immediately  amend  his  fault,  and  faithfully 
pay  his  tithes,  and  not  offer  less  to  God  at  any  time,  of  his  com, 

1  De  unitaU  EccUsitB,  §  28. 
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or  hifl  wine,  of  the  frnits  of  his  trees,  of  his  cattle,  or  his  garden, 
or  his  business,  or  his  hunting.  Ood  has  reserved  to  himself  the 
tenth  part  of  all  the  substance  he  has  given  to  men ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  lawftd  for  man  to  keep  to  himself  what  Ood  has  reserved 
for  Himself."  St.  Angostine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  is  equally  em- 
phatic in  enforcing  this  duty,  and  says  that  if  they  have  no  fruits 
of  the  earth  to  offer  they  should  pay  a  tithe  of  whatever  they  live 
by — ^'^ Whatever  mode  of  living  supports  you  is  of  God:  and 
hence  he  exacts  a  tenth  part  of  your  income :  render  a  tithe  of 
the  spoils  of  war,  of  the  profits  of  trading,  and  manual  labour." — 
**  Tithes  are  demanded  of  right ;  and  he  who  reftises  to  pay  them 
robs  the  property  of  another."  He  adopts  all  the  texts  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  gives  many  other  strong  injunctions 
respecting  them,  and  says  that  the  non-payment  of  them  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  national  calamities. 

About  this  time  the  custom  of  paying  tithes  of  all  fruits  was 
generally  established  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Pannonia.  In  a 
Provincial  Council  at  Macon  in  586  A.D.  the  payment  of  tithes 
into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  is  spoken  of  as  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  grounded  upon  the  Mosaic  Law,  which 
they  say  is  to  be  preserved  intact  by  the  Christians.  This  is  the 
first  authentic  canon  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  not  received  into 
the  general  body  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Leo  the  Great,  though  he 
exhorts  Christians  to  be  liberal  in  their  offerings,  does  not  mention 
any  specific  quantity.  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Chrysoston  do  not, 
indeed,  affirm  it  to  be  a  legal  duty  to  pay  tithes,  but  they  exhort 
Christians  to  be  not  less  liberal  in  their  offerings  than  the  Jews  ; 
and  say  that  they  should  not  give  less  than  a  tenth  of  all  profits 
gained  either  from  the  earth,  or  by  trade,  or  by  any  other  just 
employment  of  person  or  estate.  These  opinions  prove  that  no 
right  to  demand  tithes  was  as  yet  established :  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  in  a  treatise  on  the 
dispensation  of  church  revenues  expressly  denies  that  before  his 
time  any  synod  or  general  doctrine  of  the  Church  had  determined 
or  ordained  anything  touching  the  quantity  that  should  be  given 
either  for  the  maintenance  of  priests,  or  the  building  of  churches. 

Nevertheless,  the  opinion  that  tithes  are  due  by  Divine  Right 
gradually  became  stronger,  and  was  zealously  enforced  by  the 
clergy,  and  numerous  consecrations  were  made  to  several  churches. 
Pepin,  the  ancestor  of  Charlemagne,  endowed  the  church  of 
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Utrecht  with  all  tithes  of  slaves,  lands  and  taxes,  trading  and 
other  property. 

And  at  this  time  the  well  known  quadripartite  diyision  of 
these  offerings  was  made :  one  part  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministers ;  a  second  for  the  reUef  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  strangers; 
the  third  for  the  repair  of  the  church ;  and  the  fourth  for  the 
Bishop.  And  this  was  confirmed  bj  a  Law  of  Charlemagne  in 
778  A.D.,  in  a  general  assembly  of  his  Estates,  both  Spiritual  and 
temporal.^ 

The  doctrine  that  tithes  are  due  by  divine  right  was  now 
repeatedly  asserted  in  several  councils,  as  by  that  of  Mentz  in  813, 
and  many  others,  grounded  as  well  on  the  Levitical  Law  as  on  the 
examples  of  Abraham  and  Jacob.  WalaMd  Strabo,  about  840, 
says — "  Abraham  shews  by  his  deeds  and  Jacob  by  his  promises 
that  tithes  are  to  be  given  to  Qod  and  his  priests  :  then  the  law 
enjoined  it;  and  all  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  repeat  it."  They 
were  called  res  DominiccB,  Dominica  substantia,  and  Dei  census. 
They  were  also  called  patrimonia  pauperum,  tribuia  egentium 
anvmarum,  sUpendia  pauperum,  hospitium  peregrinorum.  Pope 
Alexander  II.,  in  advance  of  Leo,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Reims,  that  they  were  not  instituted  by  man,  but  by  Qod. 
Pope  Ccelestin  III.  also  asserts  that  a  true  believer  is  bound  to 
pay  tithes  on  all  he  may  lawfully  acquire.  Innocent  III.  asserts 
that  God  has  ordained  that  tithes  should  be  paid  to  Him  in  recog- 
nition of  His  universal  dominion.  The  General  Council  of  the 
Lateran  in  1215  confirmed  this,  for  the  first  time  making  it  a 
general  law  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  Empire.  The  clergy 
now  universally  pressed  their  penitents  with  the  question  whether 
they  had  duly  paid  their  tithes,  and  if  they  had  neglected  to  do  so 
imposed  a  penalty  of  fourfold  the  amount,  and  a  penance  of  bread 
and  water  for  twenty  days.  This  was  now  an  integral  part  of  the 
Canon  Law  ;  and  there  was  no  difference  made  as  to  the  nature 
or  the  source  of  the  increase  :  the  tenth  of  all  profits  or  increase, 
praedial  as  well  as  personal,  was  held  to  be  due. 

Pope  Innocent  lY.  makes  it  a  wonder  to  see  any  man  deny 
that  personal  tithes  are  due  by  Divine  Law.  The  learned 
Alexander  Hales  asserts  that  personal  as  well  as  praedial  tithes 
are  due  by  Divine  Law.  At  Venice  and  other  cities  where  there 
could  be  no  prandial  tithes,  personal  tithes  were  enforced  by 
positive  law. 

1  SOden,  eh.  6,  §  7. 
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18.  The  clergy  in  England  also  asserted  that  tithes  are  due  by 
divine  right.  In  a  oollection  of  canons  made  abont  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  which  were  alleged  to  be  of  the  eighth  century,  one 
enjoins  the  clergy  to  teach  that  tithes  are  due  by  the  law  of  God  ; 
of  which  one  part  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  church ;  a  second  to 
the  poor  and  strangers  :  and  the  third  to  the  clergy. 

The  first  legal  enactment  of  them  seems  to  have  been  by  OflFa, 
King  of  Mercia,  and  Aelfwold,  King  of  Northumberland,  who 
held  a  synod  in  786  A.D.  under  two  legates  fix)m  Pope  Hadrian 
I.,  attended  by  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  every  one  should  pay  tithes  of  all  his  possessions. 
This  was  confirmed  in  900  A.D.  in  a  treaty  between  Alfred  and 
Guthmn  the  Dane,  to  whom  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  were 
given  to  hold  of  the  crown,  and  penalties  were  enacted  for  their 
non-payment.  Similar  enactments  were  repeated  by  Athelstan  in 
930,  Edmund  in  940,  Edgar  in  970,  and  Ethelred  in  1010,  which 
need  not  be  quoted,  as  they  contain  nothing  new.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  as  might  be  expected,  was  very  minute  in  his  directions 
as  to  tithes,  and  after  enumerating  every  species  of  the  produce 
of  land  and  cattle,  he  expressly  orders  them  to  be  paid  for  business 
and  everything  which  God  has  given. 

After  the  Conquest  the  injunctions  as  t#the  payment  of  tithes 
were  repeated  in  many  synods,  and  the  frequency  of  these 
enactments  would  certainly  seem  to  shew  that  they  were  generally 
evaded  or  neglected.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the 
scandals  and  quarrels  which  arose  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  paid,  a  still  more  stringent  canon  was  made  in  a  Council  held 
in  London  23  Edward  I.,  in  which,  after  making  many  minute 
regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  prasdial  and  mixed  tithes,  it  was 
ordained  that  personal  tithes  should  be  paid  by  all  artisans  and 
merchants  from  the  profits  of  trade ;  so  also  by  carpenters, 
smiths,  masons,  weavers,  innkeepers,  and  all  workmen  for  hire, 
with  severe  penalties  for  non-payment. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  before  the  Beformation  personal  tithes 
were  paid,  though  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In 
5  Henry  YI.  a  certain  William  Russell  had  maintained  that 
personal  tithes  are  not  payable  by  the  law  of  Grod,  and  that 
every  one  might  dispose  of  them  in  such  charitable  purposes 
as  he  thought  best.  To  contradict  this  doctrine,  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  that  year  issued  a  solemn  letter  under  its  seal  in 
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which  it  declared  that  peisonal  tithes  are  payable  as  well  by  the 
law  of  God  as  by  the  tradition  of  the  Ohristian  fathers,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Ohnrch;  and  that  whoever  held  the  doctrine 
that  personal  tithes  are  not  payable  by  Divine  law  was  to  be 
held  as  a  heretic,  and  exoommnnicated  as  a  rotten  member.  And 
Archbishop  Chicheley  ordered  all  parsons  to  preach  that  personal 
tithes  are  due  by  the  Law  of  Qod  and  the  Church.  These  canons 
were  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament'  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  20, 
which  enacted  that  every  one  should  pay  his  tithes,  both  personal 
and  prssdial,  after  the  manner  and  custom  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  lived,  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Statute  31  Henry  VIII.,  c.  18,  and 
82  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
possessions  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  were  transferred  to  the 
Crown :  and  it  was  allowed  to  make  grants  of  tithes  to  laymen, 
in  the  same  manner  as  grants  of  any  other  estates  in  land: 
ecclesiastical  persons  were  to  pursue  their  remedy  before  the 
ordinary,  and  laymen  who  claimed  under  a  grant  from  the  Crown 
before  the  secular  courts,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  lay  pro- 
perty. Though  tithes  had  in  many  cases  got  into  the  possession 
of  laymen  on  the  continent  for  many  centuries,  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  they  became  the  property  of  laymen  in 
England. 

By  Acts  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  21.,  and  87  Henry  VIII.,  c  12., 
the  citizens  of  London  were  ordered  to  pay  their  tithes  to  the 
parsons,  vicars,  and  curates  of  the  City,  according  to  the  rate  of 
2s.  9d.  for  every  pound  of  the  rent  of  their  houses,  and  if  no  rent 
were  reserved,  then  according  to  the  rent  for  which  they  were  last 
let.  Besides  this,  there  were  to  be  paid  as  ecclesiastical  dues, 
every  Sunday  and  principal  feast  day,  one  farthing  for  every  ten 
shilUngR  of  rent.  Besides  this,  moreover,  they  were  liable  to  pay 
personal  tithes  on  the  profits  of  trading.  Before  this  Statute  and 
Decree  the  citizens  of  London  had  not  been  in  the  general  habit 
of  paying  tithes. 

The  last  Statute  on  the  subject  of  tithes  is  2  and  8  Edward 
VI.,  c.  18,  which  enacted  that  all  tithes,  prssdial  as  well  as  per- 
sonal, should  be  paid  in  the  manner  which  they  had  been  during 
the  last  forty  years.  These  are  the  last  Statutes  on  the  subject, 
until  we  come  to  those  commuting  the  payment  in  kind  into  a 
rent  charge,  which  we  shall  notice  presently. 
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19.  The  preceding  extracts  are  BufiScient  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  law  of  tithes  in  this  country. 
Stripped  of  all  ecclesiastical  rubbish,  which  has  no  effect  in  these 
days,  it  appears  that  they  were,  in  £Bict,  a  ten  per  cent  rate  upon 
the  income  of  erery  one  in  the  kingdom  from  whatever  source 
arising,  whether  land,  cattle,  or  trading,  arts,  professions,  and 
industry  of  all  sorts.  The  2  &  8  Edwd.  VI.,  c.  18,  s.  7,  exempts  ser- 
yantfi  in  husbandry  from  tithes,  which  shews  that  until  that  time 
they  were  liable ;  and  Spelman  says  that  in  his  day,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  servants  paid  tithe  on  their  wages.  He  says  those 
who  have  annuities  and  fees  must  pay  a  tithe  out  of  every 
accession  of  wealth  that  God  sendeth  in  any  course  whatever,  so 
that  gains  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the  great  improvement 
arising  by  merchandise  is  under  this  title  commanded,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  these  profits  are  taxed  for  the  civil  sendee  of 
the  Sovereign.  In  &ct,  by  all  laws,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  every 
one  was  placed  exactly  on  the  same  footing  regarding  his  heavenly 
and  earthly  sovereigns  ;  he  must  pay  a  rate  of  ten  per  cent  on  bJI 
his  income  for  the  service  of  the  ministers  of  Ood  and  other 
charitable  purposes,  and  he  must  also  pay  his  taxes  to  his  King, 
and  all  sources  of  his  income  were  equally  taxable  for  each. 

Tithes  are  now  divided  into  two  parts :  1st,  those  which  have 
become  the  property  of  laymen ;  and  secondly,  those  which  are 
still  paid  to  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church. 

Tithes  in  the  hands  of  laymen  are  undoubtedly,  like  any  other 
estate  in  land,  the  absolute  property  of  their  impropriators, 
because  they  have  the  right  of  inheritance  in  them.  However 
iniquitous  and  scandalous  such  grants  may  have  been  in  their 
origin,  they  cannot  be  assailed  now. 

But  tithes  which  are  paid  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  stand  on  a  totally  different  footing,  and  as  many  signs 
seem  to  shew  that  an  investigation  of  the  relations  between 
State  and  Church  may  be  made  a  political  question  before  very 
many  years  pass  away,  it  may  be  as  well  to  examine  shortly  the 
interest  which  the  clergy  have  in  tithes. 

20.  Many  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  form  a  huge  corporation,  called  the  Church, 
to  which  the  State  has  granted  tithes  as  absolute  property,  like 
the  estates  of  private  individuals,  and  that  if  the  Church  were 
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disestablished  the  clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  would  be  entitled 
to  this  property  in  perpetuity.  Such  ideas,  however,  aye  wholly 
erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  people  of  England  who 
constitute  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  the  ministers  only. 
To  suppose  that  the  clergy  alone  constitute  the  Church  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  ministers  of  non-conforming  con- 
gregations constitute  the  cong:^egation. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  such  corporation  as  the  Church  of 
England:  each  of  her  officers,  bishops  and  rectors,  <&c.,  is  a 
corporation  sole,  or  an  ecclesiastical  person,  endowed  with  certain 
rights  by  the  good  will  of  the  State.  And  when  the  sorereign 
authority  of  the  realm  imposed  a  rate  upon  the  people  to  support 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  when  the  people  were  all  of  one  mind 
on  religion,  it  stands  upon  no  higher  footing  whatever  than  when 
a  congregation  of  non-conformists  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  a 
stipend  to  a  minister  either  for  a  certain  time,  or  for  life.  The 
contract,  no  doubt,  is  valid  so  &r  as  the  individual  minister  is 
concerned ;  but  it  is  a  mere  personal  contract  with  himself,  he  has 
merely  a  life  interest  in  it :  he  has  no  right  of  inheritance  in  it 
which  he  can  transmit  to  his  heirs;  and  this  is  the  essential 
distinction  between  tithes  which  have  become  the  property  of 
laymen,  and  tithes  which  are  still  paid  to  the  clergy. 

A  non-conformist  congregation  must  not,  of  course,  break  an 
existing  contract ;  if  it  makes  a  contract  with  a  minister  to  pay 
him  a  salary  for  life,  they  must,  of  course,  observe  that  contract 
during  the  minister's  life.  But  they  are  in  no  way  bound  to  enter 
into  a  similar  contract  with  a  successor.  And  if  they  choose  to 
dissolve  themselves,  and  discontinue  paying  a  minister,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  succession  of  ministers  could  claim  the 
payment  of  the  salary  in  perpetuity. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  Acts  endowing  the 
-  srgy  of  the  church  with  tithes.  When  the  nation  was  all  of 
one  mind  in  religion  it  made  certain  laws,  which  were  nothing 
else  than  a  kind  of  general  contract  that  those  who  became  the 
ministers  of  the  church  should  be  paid  in  a  certain  way.  It 
would  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to  have  made  a  separate 
contract  in  each  case  ;  so  it  made  a  general  contract  once  for  all ; 
and,  of  course,  all  persons  who  enter  the  ministry  while  these 
Acts  continue  in  force  acquire  a  life  interest  in  them,  which 
cannot  be  infringed.    But  they  have  no  right  of  inheritance  in 
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them  which  they  can  transmit  to  their  snccessors,  any  more  than 
the  ministers  of  a  dissenting  congregation  have  in  their  contracts. 
And  the  State  is  just  as  free  to  refuse  to  enter  into  any  snch 
contracts  in  fdtare,  as  a  dissenting  congregation  is ;  or  to  change 
the  doctrines  to  which  it  gives  support. 

It  has  done  so  once  ahready,  and  it  may  do  so  again.  England 
was  formerly  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it 
granted  these  revenues  to  clergymen  of  that  persuasion.  But  the 
nation  broke  off  from  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
frt)m  the  doctrines  of  that  Church ;  and  consequently  it  refused  to 
contribute  these  revenues  any  longer  to  clergymen  who  held 
Roman  doctrines.  So  if  the  nation  were  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian 
doctrines  and  polity,  it  would  naturally  refrise  to  make  any  new 
contracts  with  Episcopalian  clergymen.  The  State  has,  in  short, 
exactly  the  same  right  to  discontinue  the  maintenance  of  a  body 
of  clergy  as  it  has  to  discontinue  the  army,  or  the  police,  or  to 
dissolve  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any  other  Government  office  it 
may  see  fit.  And,  saving  all  existing  contracts  and  interests,  the 
clergy  of  the  present  Established  Church  have  no  more  right  to 
hold  tithes  to  be  their  property  than  the  army,  or  the  police,  or 
any  Covemment  officials  have  a  right  to  consider  the  taxes  out  of 
which  they  are  paid,  their  own  private  property,  and  transmissible 
to  their  heirs.  Tithes  are  simply  a  clergy  rate,  an^  stand  exactly 
on  the  same  footing  as  poor  rates,  police  rates,  water  rates, 
or  any  other  rates.  If,  therefore,  the  State  should  see  fit  to  dis- 
establish the  Church,  the  clergymen  who  may  in  fdture  hold  the 
doctrines  now  held  by  the  present  existing  Church  have  not  the 
smallest  particle  of  a  right  to  any  State  endowments ;  whatever 
they  may  have  to  any  endowments  and  donations  from  private 
persons,  which  question  we  are  not  concerned  with  here. 

So  far,  we  think,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
persons  who  look  upon  the  question  dispassionately. 

Supposing  that  the  Church  of  England  was  disestablished,  to 
whom  would  the  tithes  now  paid  to  the  clergy  belong  ? 

Seeing  that  the  Episcopalian  clergy  have  not  a  shadow  of  aright 
to  claim  tithes  as  a  perpetual  possession,  many  persons  maintain 
that  they  are  national  property.  It  is  often  alleged  that  they  are 
property  reserved  by  the  nation  for  the  service  of  God  ;  and  if  they 
are  withdrawn  from  the  clergy,  that  they  should  be  appropriated 
by  the  nation. 
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Now  it  may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  that  tithes  are  national 
property  ;  bnt  so  is  every  rate  and  every  tax,  in  the  same  sense* 
national  property.  If  there  be  a  public  necessily  the  nation  may 
at  any  time  lay  on  a  10  per  cent,  income  tax.  Bnt  no  one  sup- 
poses that  when  the  occasion  has  passed  away,  that  tax  is  to  be 
retained  as  national  property.  No  one  ever  said  in  respect  of  any 
other  tax  or  rate,  that  it  is  national  property  reserved  for  certain 
purposes.  When  it  is  no  longer  wanted  the  tax  is  simply  remitted, 
and  those  who  previously  paid  it  cease  to  do  so. 

Some  Economists,  for  example,  have  maintained  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  the  Poor  Laws,  which  have  existed  for  centuries.  If 
this  were  done,  the  ratepayers  would  be  simply  relieved  from  this 
burden,  and  would  cease  to  pay  poor  rates.  No  one  would  main- 
tain that  poor  rates  are  national  property  set  apart  for  the  poor, 
and  that  if  it  were  deemed  expedient  that  they  should  cease  to  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  they  should  be  appropriated 
by  the  nation.  All  the  landed  property  in  this  country  has  been 
bought  and  sold  for  centuries  under  the  burden  of  paying  poor  rates, 
and  these  have  been  so  heavy  at  certain  times,  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  the  land  has  been  scarcely  worth  cultivating.  And 
yet  if  the  land  were  relieved  from  the  burden,  no  one  would  dream 
of  claiming  poor  rates  as  "  national "  property.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  all  taxes  and  rates,  whether  they  fall  on  income  or  property. 
Whenever  the  State  has  thought  fit  to  remit  them,  those  who 
hitherto  paid  them,  simply  ceased  to  do  so.  In  no  instance 
whatever  have  they  ever  been  claimed  as  "  national "  property. 

Why  then  should  the  clergy  rate  stand  on  any  different  prin- 
ciple from  any  other  rate  or  tax  ?  from  the  hearth  tax,  the  window 
tax,  from  poor  rates,  police  rates,  and  other  county  rates  ? 

We  have  shewn  most  clearly  that  by  the  opinions  of  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  by  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons  and  the  Statutes  of 
this  Bealm,  personal  tithes  are  due  to  the  clergy  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  prsedial  and  mixed  tithes.  The  tenth  guinea  earned 
by  every  lawyer,  by  every  medical  man,  by  every  architect,  by 
every  engineer,  by  every  merchant,  by  every  banker,  by  every 
trader,  and  by  every  trading  concern,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
all  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  by  the  Times  newspaper,  by  the  DaUy 
Telegraph,  by  the  Standard,  is  as  rightfully  and  legally  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy  as  the  tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth  calf,  the  tenth 
lamb,  the  tenth  pig,  the  tenth  egg,  the  tenth  cheese  of  the  fiumer. 
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Bat  aa  a  matter  of  fitct,  all  classes  of  the  eommtmity,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  agricultnrists,  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  bnrden  of  paying  tithes,  and  kept  them  to  themselves. 

And  thus  the  national  chnrch  is  supported  by  a  rate  levied  on  a 
single  class  of  the  oommnnity,  in  defiance  of  every  canon  and 
every  Statute  on  the  subject.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  absurd  to 
compel  the  legal  or  medical  professions  to  maintain  the  national 
army?  or  to  make  the  trading  classes  exclusively  support  the 
national  navy  ?  And  yet  where  would  the  clergy  be  if  they  at- 
tempted to  enforce  their  undoubted  legal  rights  ?  Imagine  the 
flutter  it  would  cause  if  the  London  clergy  were  to  summon  the 
great  London  bankers  and  merchants,  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  the  Times,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the 
Standard,  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  the  payment  of 
Tithes,  or  the  citizens  of  London  for  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound  of 
their  rent,  as  they  may  undoubtedly  do  by  strict  legal  right ! 

Every  one  would  scout  such  an  idea.  Every  one  knows  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  revive  the 
payment  of  personal  tithes,  and  compel  all  the  professional,  the 
artistic,  and  the  trading  classes  to  pay  a  ten  per  cent  income  rate 
to  the  clergy.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  nation 
chooses  to  maintain  a  national  clergy,  their  salaries  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  taxes  of  the  country,  which  is  the  only 
way  by  which  at  present  all  classes  can  be  reached. 

As  the  case  stands,  the  clergy  have  lost  enormous  revenues 
which  are  legally  theirs.  And  the  rates  which  the  agriculturists 
have  paid  have  been  exclusively  appropriated  by  the  clergy ;  when 
by  the  original  constitution  of  tithes,  they  were  intended  to  sup- 
port the  poor,  and  the  churches  as  well.  But,  as  it  is,  the 
agriculturists,  those  patient  beasts  of  burden,  have  been  loaded 
with  poor  rates,  with  church  rates,  and  all  sorts  of  rates  in 
addition.  Would  any  other  class  of  the  community  have  sub- 
mitted so  long  and  so  patiently  to  such  injustice? 

When,  therefore,  we  examine  the  history,  the  law,  and  the 
actual  practice  of  paying  tithes,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  all 
other  taxes  and  rates,  it  is  clear  that  the  notion  regarding  tithes 
as  national  property,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  State,  in  the  event 
of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  has  not  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation  to  rest  upon.  All  other  classes  have  ceased  to  pay 
tithes;  contrary  to  their  plain  legal  duty,  and  retained  them  in 
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their  own  pockets ;  and  then,  forsooth,  they  claim  the  rates  paid  by 
the  single  class  of  the  oommnnity  who  have  nnintermptedly  ol>- 
serred  the  law,  as  national  property!  Before  they  do  this  let 
them  first  make  restitution  to  the  clergy  of  the  enormous  revenues 
which  they  have  so  long  illegally  withheld  from  them.  When  the 
whole  professional,  artistic,  and  commercial  classes  consider  eveiy 
tenth  guinea  earned  by  themselves  as  national  property,  it  will  be 
time  to  claim  the  tithes  paid  by  the  agriculturists  as  national 
property — and  not  till  then. 

It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to  examine  a  little  further  the 
common  argument,  that  sk  the  present  proprietors  have  received 
or  bought  their  estates  subject  to  this  burden,  they  have  no  right 
to  its  remission.  To  answer  this,  we  have  only  to  consider 
analogous  cases. 

In  former  times  a  hearth  tax  was  laid  upon  every  dwelling, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  a  window  tax.  Innumerable 
houses  were  bought  and  sold  while  subject  to  the  hearth  and 
window  taxes,  when  consequently  their  value  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished. When  these  taxes  were  repealed,  the  owners  of  the  houses 
at  the  time  were  relieved  from  this  burden  and  reaped  the  benefit. 
Did  any  one  ever  think  of  saying  that  these  taxes  were  national 
property  ;  that  the  owners  of  the  houses  had  no  right  to  them ; 
and  that  they  must  be  retained  by  the  State  ? 

So  of  the  Income  Tax  paid  to  the  State.  All  landed  property, 
all  shares  in  commercial  companies,  are  liable  to  pay  Income 
.Tax,  which,  of  course,  diminishes  their  value.  If  this  tax  were 
repealed,  the  owners  of  the  land  and  shares  would  be  relieved,  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  it.  Would  any  one  dream  of  saying  that  this 
was  national  property,  and  must  be  retained  by  the  State?  How, 
then,  can  an  Income  Kate  paid  to  the  clergy  diiBTer  in  any  way 
from  an  Income  Tax  paid  to  the  State  ?  This  argument  was 
alleged  when  compulsory  church  rates  were  abolished :  it  was  said 
that  the  present  owners  had  acquired  their  estates  subject  to  the 
burden  of  church  rates,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to  free  them- 
selves from  them.  But  that  argument  was  not  held  to  be  valid. 
For  if  it  had  been,  how  could  any  class  of  the  community  ever  be 
released  from  an  unjust  tax  ?  And  if  the  argument  failed  with 
respect  to  church  rates,  why  should  it  hold  with  respect  to  tithes? 
Thus,  when  we  examine  the  matter  closely,  we  fin(f  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  shifted  to  those  who  insist  that  one  kind 
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of  rate  shotild  be  treated  differently  from  all  other  rates  and 
taxes. 

21.  Such  continued  to  be  the  law  for  some  centuries,  until  the 
general  desire  for  agricultural  improvement,  and  other  things  de- 
monstrated the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  absurd  and  barbarous 
system  of  paying  tithes  in  kind,  when  all  other  species  of  rent 
had  been  commuted  into  money.  It  will  always  be  considered 
as  a  striking  monument  of  barbarism  that  for  more  than  1,000 
years  after  the  constitution  of  tithes  in  this  country,  they  were 
still  legally  payable  in  kind.  The  practical  good  sense  of  the 
people,  however,  had  generally  commuted  the  payment  in  kind 
into  a  payment  in  money.  It  has  been  said  that  payment  in  kind 
was  not  made  in  one  case  in  thirty.  But  liabiUty  to  tithe  was  a 
serious,  and  in  many  cases  an  insuperable  bar  to  agricultural  im* 
provement.  It  had,  indeed,  been  enacted  that  newly  reclaimed 
land  should  be  exempt  from  tithe  for  seven  years  ;  but  after  that 
period  it  would  be  subject  to  pay  one-tenth  part  of  the  gross 
produce  to  the  tithe  owner.  What  other  industry  could  stand 
such  a  burden?  Where  would  the  cotton  mills  of  Manchester 
have  been  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  gross  produce,  or  even  of  the 
net  profits,  had  been  extracted  from  them  as  tithe  to  the  clergy  ? 
And  yet  they  are  equally  liable  to  pay  this  rate  as  the  agricul- 
turists, by  law.  In  numerous  instances  it  was  so  evident  that  the 
exaction  of  the  fdU  legal  tithe  would  prevent  all  improvement, 
that  the  clergy  agreed  to  accept  a  smaller  amount  rather  than 
have  none  at  all.  But  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  that  a 
single  branch  of  industry  should  continue  to  be  subject  to  such  a 
burden,  all  other  branches  of  industry  which  were  equally  subject 
to  it  by  law  having  quietly  discontinued  it. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  when  so  many  other  reforms  were 
attempted  which  have  only  been  permanently  realised  in  our  own 
day,  it  had  been  proposed  to  commute  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind  into  a  rent  charge  ;  but  it  did  not  succeed.  At  length,  in 
1836,  this  great  reform,  which  was  absolutely  indispensable  for 
any  general  agricultural  improvement,  was  effected  by  the  5  and  6 
William  IV.,  c.  71.  Tithes  were  commuted  into  a  fixed  com  rent 
charge  at  their  then  value.  Their  average  amount  for  the  seven 
years  preceding  1835  was  taken.  The  value  of  one-third  of  the 
amount  was  estimated  in  wheat ;  another  third  in  barley ;  and 
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another  third  in  oats:  these  were  taken  as  a  permanent  fixed 
basis.  The  controller  of  the  com  returns  is  ordered  to  publish  in 
January  every  year  the  average  prices  of  wheats  barley,  and  oats 
during  the  preceding  year :  and  the  tithe-payer  has  to  pay  an 
amount  every  year  on  these  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
calculated  on  Uieir  average  prices  during  the  preceding  seven 
years.  And  so  steady  has  been  the  average  price  of  these  kinds 
of  com  on  a  long  series  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  that  on  an  average  of  87  years,  the  tithe  owner 
has  received  £110  10s.  for  every  £100  of  tithe  rent  charge  as 
fixed  in  1836.  Other  enactments  are  prescribed  for  other  kinds 
of  crop,  such  as  hops,  market  gardens,  &c.,  which  we  need  not 
enumerate  in  such  a  work  as  this.  By  this  and  a  series  of  cognate 
Statutes  a  great  relief  has  been  accomplished  for  agriculture :  the 
rate  payable  by  law  has  become  a  fixed  burden,  and  all  future 
industiy  is  left  free.  But  yet  nothing  can  excuse  the  injustice  of 
allowing  all  other  species  of  industry  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  a  burden  to  which  all  were  equally  liable ;  and  leaving  the 
single  industry  of  agriculture  to  bear  it.  The  only  just^  and  the 
simplest  way  of  solving  the  perplexing  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded the  question  would  have  been  to  enact  that  all  payments 
of  tithe  should  at  once  cease  and  determine,  and  that  every 
member  of  the  ministry  should  be  paid  the  exact  sum  he  had  been 
receiving  as  tithes  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This  would 
have  been  the  only  way  of  making  a  national  payment  to  a 
national  clergy :  and  of  compelling  all  the  classes  who  had  so  long 
evaded  their  legal  duty  to  bear  their  £Edr  share  of  the  national 
burden.  And  this,  indeed,  is  what  ought  to  be  done  now :  though, 
of  course,  there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  that  it  will  be  done. 
But,  at  all  events,  these  considerations  seem  to  shew  that  the  other 
classes  of  the  conmiunity  who  have  so  long  illegally  withheld 
such  large  revenues  from  the  clergy  have  not  a  shadow  of  right 
to  consider  the  tithe  rent  charges  paid  by  the  agriculturists  as 
national  property,  if  the  nation  should  ever  deem  it  expedient  to 
cease  to  maintain  the  Established  Church. 

Closely  connected  with  tithes  is  another  species  of  Incorporeal 
Property  called  an  Advowbon,  which  is  not  even  a  right  to  any 
material  thing,  but  only  the  Bight  to  present  to  a  Right.  A 
grant  of  tithes  is  called  a  Bens/ice:  and  an  Advowson  (advocatio) 
is  the  Right  of  presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.    The 
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owner  of  the  adTowaon  is  tenned  the  Patron  of  the  benefice,  but, 
as  such,  he  has  no  property  or  interest  in  the  tithes  or  the  glebe, 
which  belong  to  the  incnmbent.  As  patron  he  has  only  the 
Bight  of  nominating  the  incumbent  as  the  benefice  becomes 
Tacant.  Of  course,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  origin  of  advowsons 
and  lay  patronage,  nor  on  the  expediency  of  permitting  advowsons 
to  be  sold  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  valuable  rights,  and 
exchangeable  property,  and  therefore  they  are  Wealth  by  our 
definition.  The  value  of  an  advowson  is  usually  about  eight  times 
the  yearly  value  of  the  benefice. 

At  the  present  time  the  valve  of  this  species  of  property  in 
England  is  very  large,  probably  not  less  than  £16,000,000 ;  and 
here  is  another  example,  if  any  more  were  necessary,  to  shew  the 
extreme  folly  of  the  doctrine  that  all  Wealth  is  material  and 
comes  from  the  earth ;  and  that  all  value  is  the  produce  of 
labour.  An  advowson  is  the  Eight  to  present  to  a  Eight,  and 
how  is  this  Bight  formed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  globe,  or 
how  is  it  the  produce  of  labour  ? 

22.  The  last  species  of  Incorporeal  Property  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mention  is  a  Policy  of  Insurance.  Any  sum  of 
money  being  equal  in  value  to  an  annuity,  an  exchange  may  be 
made  between  an  annuity  and  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  funds  a 
person  pays  down  a  sum  of  money  and  receives  in  exchange  an 
annuity,  or  the  right  to  a  series  of  payments.  In  an  insurance  a 
person  pays  an  annuity,  estimated  according  to  scientific  laws,  and 
buys  the  Bight  to  a  sum  of  money  on  some  contingency  happen- 
ing. In  some  cases  he  cannot,  in  other  cases  he  may,  sell  or 
assign  this  policy,  and  therefore  it  is  wealth  to  him.  And  here 
again  we  see  how  an  obligation  may  be  capital.  A  policy  is  an 
obligation  of  the  company ;  but  it  produces  them  a  revenue ; 
hence  it  is  capital  to  them.  The  amount  of  Property  in  Policies 
of  Insurance  is  very  large  and  constantly  increasing ;  and  are 
these  Bights  formed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  globe,  and  are 
they  the  produce  of  labour  ? 

We  have  now  said  enough  regarding  Bights  of  Obligation : 
they  are  called  choses-in-action  because  there  is  always  some 
person  who  is  bound  to  discharge  them,  and  if  he  refuse  to  do  so 
an  action  will  lie  against  him. 
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On  Bights  of  Expectation. 

23.  We  have  now  to  oongider  another  very  important  claBS  of 
Incorporeal  Property,  in  which,  although  some  person  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  payment  or  the  profits,  no  other  person  in  particular 
is  bound  to  make  the  payment,  but  it  is  only  expected  or  hoped 
that  some  one  will.  This  species  of  property,  therefore,  cannot 
correctly  be  called  a  chose-^n-action,  thongh  it  sometimes  is.  It  is 
called  in  Soman  Law  emptio  apei  or  emptio  ret  sperata.  It  is 
merely  the  Eight  to  an  expected  or  hoped  for  profit ;  and  hence  it 
may  be  called  a  Eight  of  ExpecTatiok. 

To  this  class  of  Incorporeal  property  belong  Shares  in  Com- 
mercial Companies  of  all  sorts:  Copyrights:  Patents:  the 
Practice  of  a  Professional  man :  the  Goodwill  of  a  business : 
Tolls :  Ferries :  Fisheries ;  and  some  others. 


On  the  Cahtal  and  Shares  of  a  Commebcial  Cohpant. 

24.  In  comparatively  recent  times  an  enormous  class  of  Pro- 
perty has  been  created,  the  fruit  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
the  spirit  of  association.  Commercial  enterprises  are  now  con- 
ducted on  such  a  colossal  scale  that  the  capital  of  no  single 
person  is  adequate  for  them  :  they  require  the  joint  contributions 
of  a  large  number  of  adventurers.  Each  adventurer  is  entitled 
to  share  in  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  capital  contributed  by 
him.  And  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  withdraw  his  capital,  and  may 
not  wish  to  continue  a  member  of  the  Company,  he  is  allowed  to 
sell  or  assign  his  Eight  to  the  future  profits,  just  as  a  fimdholder 
can  only  receive  his  principal  by  selling  his  right  to  the  annuity 
to  some  one  else. 

To  understand  this  subject  properly  we  must  revert  to  the 
example  of  land,  the  standard  case  of  value.  In  this  case  the 
Capital  or  source  of  the  annuity,  the  land,  is  corporeal,  and  before 
our  eyes.  It  may  be  seen  and  handled.  Moreover,  the  fruits  of 
it  from  which  profits  are  made,  viz.,  the  corn  and  the  cattle, 
exists  corporeally  before  our  eyes,  and  may  be  handled  and 
measured.  It  is  by  the  exchange  of  these  corporeal  products  for 
other  products  and  services  that  we  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  the 
property  in  land. 
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But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  the  analogy  between  this 
standard  case  of  Yalney  and  other  immense  classes  of  cases.  We 
shall  first  deal  with  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  source  or  instru- 
ment of  the  profit  is  corporeal,  like  the  land.  But  we  shall  spunge 
out  the  materiality  or  oorporiety,  of  what  is  analogous  to  the 
produce  of  the  land,  namely,  the  service  performed  by  the  instru- 
ment, and  which  brings  in  the  profits,  or  the  instrument,  as  corn 
and  cattle  bring  in  the  profits  of  land.  And  we  shall  call  upon 
our  readers  to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  these  profit-produ- 
cing incorporeal  elements  just  as  much  as  in  the  existence  of  the 
material  com  and  cattle. 

We  have  thus  obtained  two  cases  of  Capital  and  Produce.  The 
first,  in  which  the  Capital  and  the  Produce  are  both  material ; 
the  second,  in  which  the  materiality  of  the  Capital  remains,  but 
the  Produce  is  immaterial.  But  in  either  case,  each  are  Econo- 
mic Elements.  We  shall  also  find  that  there  are  two  other  cases, 
correlative  to  the  two  first ;  namely,  a  third  one,  in  which  the 
Capital  or  source  of  Produce  is  immaterial,  and  the  Produce 
material ;  and,  lastly,  we  shall  spunge  out  the  oorporiety  both  of 
the  Capital  and  the  Produce.  And  we  shall  call  upon  our  readers 
to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  these  incorporeal  sources  of 
reyenue,  or  this  incorporeal  capital,  producing  incorporeal  entities, 
or  elements,  which  are  exchanged  for  corporeal  profits,  and  which 
have  as  real  an  existence  as  much  as  the  land,  and  the  com  and 
cattle.  And  this  incorporeal  capital  and  its  incorporeal  produce 
may  be  measured  and  valued  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
material  article  whatever.  And  when  we  have  surveyed  all  these 
kinds  of  property,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  property  in  this  country,  and  the  domain  of 
Economics. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  case  of  this  latter  species  of  property, 
we  shall  instance  Hallways  and  Canals.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
what  we  may  call  the  source  or  instrument  of  the  annuity, 
analogous  to  the  land,  namely,  the  raUroad,  or  the  canal,  formed 
and  maintained  at  a  vast  expense,  ia  corporeal  and  visible  like  the 
land.  But  is  the  service  which  the  railroad  or  canal  is  capable  of 
rendering,  and  which  produces,  or  draws  forth,  the  profits,  cor- 
poreal ?  Whence  do  the  profits  of  the  railroad  or  canal  come  ? 
They  are  given  by  the  public  in  exchange  for  the  service  which 
IJie  railroad  or  canal  is  capable  of  rendering,  namely,  the  transport 
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of  persons  and  goods.  Something  which  is  purely  incorporeal 
And  yet  though  this  service  can  neither  be  handled  nor  seen,  its  yalne 
may  be  meaevred,  and  is  so,  with  as  great  certainty  aa  any  cor- 
poreal element. 

The  railroad  is  constructed  on  the  expectation  that  the  public 
will  require  and  pay  for  the  transit  of  their  persons  and  goods. 
This  is  a  mere  incorporeal  serTice,  and  yet  it  is  exchanged  for 
profits  just  as  com  and  cattle  are,  and  is  as  real  a  source  of 
revenue  as»  they  are. 

Now  it  is  -perfectly  dear,  that  though  the  railway  or  canal  may 
have  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  the  value  of  the  shares  or 
Btock  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  cost  of  construction,  but  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  custom  of  the  public  The 
actual  line  of  road  and  the  waterway,  are  wholly  distinct  elements 
from  the  business  which  is  conducted  on  them,  and  they  may  be 
separated  and  divided. 

In  fact,  the  business  of  the  railway  or  the  canal  may  be  eepairaM 
from  the  railway,  or  canal,  itself.  And  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  when  railroads  were  first  made  in  England,  it  was  intended 
and  expected  that  the  property  in  the  railway  itself,  and  the  pro- 
perty in  the  business  on  the  railway,  should  be  separated.  But 
it  was  found  that  such  a  separation  of  powers  would  probably  be 
dangerous,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  that 
both  the  railroad,  and  the  business  of  working  the  railroad,  diouid 
be  vested  in  the  same  hands. 

But  in  canals  the  same  reasons  do  not  apply.  And  the  property 
in  the  canal  itself,  and  the  property  in  the  business  of  working  the 
canal,  are  almost  invariably,  we  believe,  in  diiBTerent  hands ;  the 
latter  merely  paying  a  toll  or  rent  to  the  former.  Now,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  canal  is  corporeal  property,  and  the  business 
of  the  canal  is  wholly  incorporeal,  and  yet  that  business  produces 
a  revenue  just  as  much  as  the  com  and  cattle  from  land. 

Now  in  the  case  of  railroads  and  canals,  it  is  perfectly  dear, 
that  it  is  the  incorporeal  property  which  gives  value  to  the  cor- 
poreal property.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  public  which  gives  the 
whole  value  to  the  railroad,  or  the  canal ;  just  as  it  is  the  demand 
of  the  public  for  com  and  cattle  that  gives  value  to  the  land.  If 
there  were  no  demand  for  the  services  of  the  railway,  or  canal, 
they  would  be  worth  nothing  whatever,  whatever  sum  they  may 
have  cost.    More  than  that»  they  would  probably  be  a  nuisance. 
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Or  if  the  demand  of  the  public  for  their  services  were  to  cease, 
they  would  oease  to  be  valuable,  however  valuable  they  might  once 
have  been.  There  are  many  instances  in  England  of  canals  which 
were  onoe  extremely  valuable,  having  been  totally  ruined  by  the 
competition  of  railways. 

Here,  therefore,  are  manifest  instances  of  the  second  case  we 
mentioned,  where  the  source  or  instrument  of  production  or  capital, 
is  corporeal,  and  the  product  is  incorporeal,  and  yet  the  whole 
value  of  the  corporeal  capital  depends  upon  the  incorporeal  product. 

And  the  truth  of  the  great  fundamental  law  we  laid  down  above 
IB  indisputable.  It  is  demand,  or  cansuimptian,  and  not  labour,  that 
gives  value  to  production. 

In  the  cases  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  outlay  of  capital 
in  forming  the  instrument  which  is  to  render  the  service  is 
80  greats  that  the  profit  is  often|  considered  as  little  more  than 
profit  on  the  sum  spent  on  the  instrument.  And  in  these 
cases  we  may  consider  without  any  violent  metaphor  that  the 
instrument  itself  produces  the  service.  Because,  though  no 
doubt  there  is  human  labour  employed  in  driving  engines, 
&C.,  and  men  and  horses  on  the  barges  and  canals,  so  also 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  labour  employed  in  growing 
com,  but  yet  we  consider  com  as  the  produce  of  the  earth,  rather 
than  of  the  labour  of  men,  because,  after  all,  the  earth  is  the  pre- 
dominating element  in  the  production  of  com,  and  the  labour  of 
man  is  subservient  to  it.  So  also  in  railroads  and  canals,  they  are 
in  a  similar  way  the  predominating  elements,  and  the  labour  of 
men  and  horses  is  subservient  to  them.  In  each  of  these,  we  think, 
it  win  be  acknowledged  that  the  corporeal  element  is  primary,  and 
labour,  though  indispensable,  is  secondary.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  other  trading  companies,  in  which  the  importance  of  the 
corporeal  element  constantly  diminishes,  and  the  importance  of  the 
human  element  constantly  increases,  till  at  last  the  corporeal  ele- 
ment sinks  altogether  into  insignificance,  and  is  only  incidental, 
and  ia  only  present  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  men  to  have 
some  place  to  rest  upon.  But  the  actual  business  is  wholly 
human. 

Thus  in  great  public  trading  companies,  like  banks,  and  insu- 
rance companies,  the  corporeal  instrument  in  which  the  business 
ia  carried  on,  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
carried  on.    In  a  great  bank  or  insurance  company,  the  value  of 
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the  actual  bnilding  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  capital.  The  value 
of  the  shares  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  bufiinesSy 
which  is  a  purely  incorporeal  entity.  The  value  of  the  shareB  in 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  does  not  in  any  way  depend 
upon  the  value  of  the  banking  house^  nor  even  upon  the  quantity 
of  money  paid  in,  or  original  capital;  that  only  forms  a  limit  below 
which  it  would  not  sink.  But  it  depends  upon  the  gigantic  busi- 
ness created  by  the  skill  of  the  managers  of  the  company.  And 
can  this  be  seen  or  handled,  or  is  it  a  corporeal  matter  ?  Certainly 
not.  It  is  purely  incorporeal.  But  yet  it  may  be  MHAfixntED  in 
value  as  accurately  as  a  hundred-weight  of  cheese,  and  may  be 
transferred  in  just  the  same  way. 

Now,  what  does  the  value  of  the  shares  in  these  immense  com- 
panies consist  in  ?  It  is  the  Bight  to  receive  and  participate  in 
the  future  profits  of  the  business.  An  incorporeal  right  in  an  in- 
corporeal entity. 

It  might  perhaps  seem  to  some  persons,  that  the  stock,  or  shares, 
in  a  bank  were  identical  with,  and  represented^  or  were  one  pro- 
perty with  the  very  money  paid  in  actual  capital.  Thus  if  the  money 
paid  in  as  the  capital  of  the  bank  were  £1,000,000,  and  an  equsd 
amount  of  shares  created  and  given  in  exchange  for  this  money 
it  might  perhaps  seem  to  some  that  these  shares  were  one  pro- 
perty with  the  actual  money.  This,  however,  is  a  most  important 
error.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  shares  were  merely 
om  property  with  the  actual  capital,  they  never  could  exceed  it 
in  value.  For  if  a  man  has  merely  the  right  to  receive  back  the 
identical  quantity  of  money  he  has  paid  in^  why  of  course  the  share 
cannot  exceed  it  in  value. 

But  when  a  shareholder  pays  in  money  to  form  the  capital  of 
the  bank,  the  property  in  it  is  entirely  gone  from  him,  in  his  indi- 
dividual  capacity.  The  property  in  the  money  passes  to  the  cor- 
poration, which  is  a  distinct  entity  from  its  individual  members. 
When,  then,  the  shareholder  transfers  the  property  in  the  money  to 
the  corporation,  he  receives  in  return  a  share.  And  what  is  a 
share  ?  Is  it  an  individual  right  to  part  of  the  original  capital  ? 
Certainly  not.  Except  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  company,  a  shareholder  has  no  right  to  demand  back  any  of 
the  original  capital.  What  then  is  the  share  ? — It  is  the  Right 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  bnsinesB  of 
the  company.    The  shareholder  gives  the  property  in  his  money 
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to  the  company^  and  he  receiyes  in  return  the  rigM  of  sharing 
the  fuhire  proJUs, 

Now  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  beyond  dispute,  that  the  money 
paid  in,  and  the  right  to  receive  the  future  profits  of  trading,  are 
two  separate  and  independent  properties.  Hence  the  capital  of 
the  company  and  the  shares  in  the  company  are  two  separate  and 
distinct  properties.  And  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  capital  of 
the  company  may  be  entirely  lost  and  dissipated,  and  yet  the 
shares  be  of  immense  value. 

In  the  first  place  the  money  capital  may  have  been  converted 
into  other  things,  which  are  wholly  useless  and  valueless  if  divided 
or  broken  up.  The  money  capital  of  a  railroad  company  has  been 
converted  into  embankments  and  drains,  and  tunnels  and  bridges, 
and  station  houses.  What  is  the  value  of  these  things  to  sell  in- 
dependently ?  If  the  demand  for  a  railway  were  to  cease,  the 
original  capital  would  be  found  to  be  almost  entirely  dissipated  and 
sunk.  In  the  case  of  a  bank  it  would  be  different,  because  there 
the  capital,  supposing  it  not  to  have  been  lost  in  business,  remains 
actually  in  the  form  of  money,  and  that  can  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution.  But  even  in  that  case 
the  same  rule  applies  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  many  banks 
whose  stock  has  risen  200  per  cent,  above  the  value  of  the  money 
originally  paid  in.  If  such  a  bank  were  suddenly  dissolved  and  the 
original  capital  paid  in  divided  among  the  shareholders,  would 
they  receive  in  money  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the  bank  as 
they  stood  before  the  dissolution  ?    Certainly  not. 

And  this  very  clearly  shews  that  the  shares  in  a  Bank  may  be  of 
great  value,  and  yet  the  actual  capital  gone.  The  value  of  the 
shares  depends,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  profits  of  the  business 
established  by  the  Bank.  Now  in  establishing  such  a  business 
the  Bank  may  lose  money,  and  yet  after  having  lost  money  it  may 
establish  a  sound  and  flourishing  business,  and  that j  gives  a  real 
value  to  the  shares,  wholly  independent  of  the  money  originally 
paidin« 

Let  us  take  a  very  simple  case.  The  sum  actually  paid  on  the 
shares  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  at  the  present  time 
is  £20,  and  the  total  paid  up  is  £2,000,000.  But  the  actual 
market  price  of  the  shares  is  £78,  hence  the  total  value  of  the 
shares  is  £7,800,000.  That  is,  the  property  of  the  shareholders 
is  £7,800,000.    But  suppose  the  Bank  were  dissolved  to-morrow 
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and  the  capital  divided  among  the  shareholders,  do  they  believe 
that  they  would  actually  receive  £7,800,000  in  money  ?  They  do 
not  suppose  any  such  thing.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  tiiere 
is  an  actual  deficiency  of  £5,800,000,  to  make  the  capital  equal 
in  value  to  the  shares.  And  yet  the  shares  have  a  real  value, 
though  there  is  no  money  to  represent  them.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  that  Bank  is  just  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the  shares, 
as  if  it  had  originally  £7,800,000  of  money  paid  in,  and  had  lost 
£5,200,000  in  establishing  its  present  business. 

Thus  the  money  paid  in  as  capital  is  analogous  to  the  land,  or 
to  the  railway,  or  the  canal ;  the  stock  represents  the  value  of  the 
business  generated  by  the  skill  of  the  traders, — ^two  distinct 
things. 

The  shares  bear  to  the  capital  paid  in  the  same  relation  that  the 
value  of  land  does  to  the  land  itself.  The  one  is  the  source  or 
the  instrument  of  the  annuity,  the  other  is  the  annuity  itself. 

It  is  the  same  relation  as  a  ship  bears  to  the  profits  to  be  made 
by  trading  with  it,  which  are  manifestly  distinct. 

Now  the  cases  of  a  Bank,  or  Insurance  Company,  to  which  the 
same  arguments  obviously  apply,  and  a  ship,  afford  us  some 
considerations  worth  notice. 

When  we  say  that  the  Capital,  or  Source  of  income,  is  a 
distinct  and  separate  property  from  the  income  itself,  many 
persons,  looking  to  the  cases  of  a  railway  or  land,  might  say  that 
it  is  the  value  of  the  produce  which  gives  the  value  to  the  railway 
and  to  the  land,  and  if  the  income  were  to  cease,  the  capital 
would  be  worth  nothing,  and  that  therefore  they  are  but  one  pro- 
perty. This  argument  has  some  degree  of  plausibilily,  because 
it  does  apply  in  appearance  to  those  particular  cases,  and  yet  it  is 
not  true  generally.  In  the  case  of  railways,  the  original  money 
capital  has  been  converted  into  something  which  has  no  general 
exchangeable  value.  A  railroad  has  no  value  except  as  a  railroad. 
Should  the  railroad  not  pay  in  one  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
vert it  into  some  other  property,  or  to  transport  it  to  another 
place  where  it  would  pay  better.  The  railroad  therefore  has 
value  in  that  particular  place  only,  or  it  has  none  at  alL  But  the 
case  where  the  original  capital  remains  in  the  form  of  money, 
which  is  universally  exchangeable,  or  is  converted  into  something 
which  is  again  exchangeable,  or  convertible,  is  different.  Thus 
the  Capital  of  a  Bank,  or  Insurance  Company,  remains  actually 
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in  the  form  of  money,  supposing  no  losses  in  business  to  occur, 
or  it  is  exchanged  for  something,  which  can  be  reconverted  into 
money,  as  bills  of  exchange,  the  funds,  &c.  If  the  business 
of  the  bank,  or  insurance  company,  should  not  succeed,  and 
therefore  the  profits  be  worth  nothing,  the  capital  may  stiU  be 
invested  in  something  else,  and  remains  intact  Here  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  original  money  paid  in  as  capital,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  trading,  are  two  distinct  properties. 

So  in  a  Shipping  Clompany.  The  original  capital  in  money  is 
converted  into  ships.  If  the  company  should  not  succeed  and 
make  no  profits,  still  the  actual  ships  have  value  and  may  be  sold, 
and  succeed  in  another  trade.  And  here  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
ships  are  separate  and  independent  property,  distinct  from  the 
profits. 

Hence  we  obtain  this  general  law, — 

That  the  Capital,  or  instrument,  or  the  source  of  profit,  is  a 
distinct  and  separate  property,  from  the  profits  made  by  it. 

In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  capital  may  remain,  and  the 
value  of  the  profits  may  remain. 

In  other  cases  the  value  of  the  profits  may  remain,  while  the 
value  of  the  capital  vanishes. 

in  other  cases  the  value  of  the  capital  may  remain,  while  the 
value  of  the  profits  vanishes. 

In  other  cases  |the  value  of  the  profits  and  the  value  of  ^he 
capital  may  vanish  together. 

No  oue  accustomed  to  mathematical  reasoning  will  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  comprehending  this. 

Now,  the  point  we  have  been  aiming  at  all  this  time,  and  we 
think  it  is  satisfactorily  shewn,  is  this,  that  shares  in  public 
companies  are  separate  and  independent  property.  And  they  are 
purely  of  an  incorporeal  nature.  For  we  need  hardly  say  that  the 
actual  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  writing  or  certificate  is,  is 
merely  the  evidmce  of  the  right,  which  might  exist  without  any 
material  evidence  at  all. 

Here  then  is  incorporeal  property,  which  is  not  embodied  in  any 
matter,  which  may  be  transferred  from  person  to  person  just  as 
much  as  material  property,  and  it  is  really  existing  property  as 
much  as  gold  and  silver,  and  is  a  portion  of  public  wealth. 

Even  those  Economists  who  have  admitted  the  existence  of 
incorporeal  elements  in  Economics,  have,  with  few  exceptions. 
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confined  their  remarks  to  qualities  of  the  person,  or  mind,  which 
produce  a  revenue,  but  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  the  person, 
and  of  which  he  cannot  diyest  himself.  These  are  the  only 
immaterial  products  which  M.  Baudrillart,  for  example,  contem- 
plates, when  he  denies  the  admission  of  immaterial  products  into 
Economics,  and  remarks  as  one  reason  for  doing  so  that  they 
cannot  be  exchanged.  Moreoyer,  it  is  conmionly  said,  that  incor- 
poreal elements  perish  in  the  using.  But  here  we  have  shewn  the 
existence  of  a  stupendous  mass  of  incorporeal  property  of  a  wholly 
different  nature  firom  that  contemplated  by  Malthus,  or  M. 
Baudrillert.  The  incorporeal  proper^  we  have  been  considering 
is  as  permanent,  and  enduring,  as  capable  of  perpetual  existence, 
as  the  land  itself,  or  any  material  product.  What  is  there  to 
prevent  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  enduring  as  long  as  the  land  of  England  itself?  Why 
should  not  shares  in  them,  a  purely  incorporeal  property,  exist  as 
well  1,000  years  hence,  as  well  as  to-day?  There  is  no  principle 
of  decay  in  them.  Still  more,  is  there  not  every  probability  of  the 
shares  in  the  London  and  North  Western  Itailway  enduring  as 
long  as  this  country  itself?  No  doubt  there  is  the  contingency 
even  of  the  Bank  of  England  failing,  or  being  destroyed,  but  that 
is  only  an  accident,  and  not  necessary.  Moreover,  this  incorporeal 
property  is  capable  of  being  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  or 
fix)m  person  to  person,  just  as  easily  as  any  material  product.  A 
man  can  denude  himself  of  the  property  in  these  shares,  or  in  a 
copyright^  just  as  easily  as  of  the  property  in  a  watch.  And 
Economists,  in  treating  of  property,  and  in  framing  a  definition 
of  wealth,  have  wholly  omitted  all  notice  of  this  enormous  mass 
of  property.  One  of  the  objections  against  admitting  incorporeal 
elements  into  Economics  is  that  it  cannot  be  valued.  We  reply 
that  they  not  only  can,  but  are,  valued  with  as  great  a  precision 
as  material  products. 

These  considerations  also  confirm  the  necessity  of  expelling  the 
limitation  of  'Hhe  result  of  past  human  labour  "  from  the  defini- 
tion of  capital,  as  we  have  already  shewn.  When  a  man  invests 
money  in  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  England,  those  shares  become 
his  capitaL  The  money  he  bought  them  with  may  have  been  the 
result  of  past  labour,  but  are  the  shares  he  purchased  the  result 
of  past  labour?  Certainly  not;  they  are  the  expectation  of 
profits  to  be  derived  from  future  labour^,  or  industry,    Yet>  as 
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anything  which  produces  a  revenne  is  capital^  they  become  capital 
to  him. 

The  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  these  commercial 
Ck>mpanies  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  natore  of  the  Funds. 
When  a  man  buys  an  estate  in  land  he  has  in  himself  the  right 
to  the  land  and  the  right  to  the  profits  of  the  land.  When  a 
single  person  is  a  banker  or  makes  a  railroad  the  case  is  similar ; 
but  when  a  Company  founds  a  bank,  or  makes  a  railroad,  the  case 
is  different :  though  the  operations  are  the  same,  the  interests  are 
separated^  between  the  Company  and  its  individual  members. 

When  the  members  pay  their  contributions  to  the  Company, 
they  lose  all  individual  property  in  them,  which  is  gone  to  the 
Company  in  its  corporate  character. 

The  Company  states  the  amount  it  receives  as  a  Debt  or 
Liability  to  its  individual  members,  and  gives  them  certificates 
called  shares,  which  entitles  each  one  to  share  in  the  profits  earned 
by  the. Company  in  the  proportion  of  the  quota  he  has  contributed 
to  the  capitaL 

But  the  Company  must  invest  the  sums  it  receives  from  its 
members  in  buildings,  furniture,  &c.,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  railway, 
in  land,  and  the  embankments,  tunnels,  rails,  &c.,  necessary  for 
carrying  on  its  business. 

Hence  it  states  the  amount  it  receives  from  its  members  as  a 
Debt  or  Liability,  which  is  called  Capital,  and  the  building,  the 
furniture,  the  railway,  and  the  actual  cash  it  has,  as  assets ;  as  any 
one  may  see  on  looking  at  the  accounts  of  any  Joint  Stock  Bank 
or  Bailway  Company. 

What  appears  then  as  "  Capital "  in  their  accounts  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Debt  upon  which  the  Company  pays  as  interest  to  its 
members  the  profits  earned  by  its  business. 

Hence  the  Shares  in  a  Commercial  Company  are  nothing  but  an 
abstract  Right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits  ;  they  are  thus 
exactly  similar  to  a  Bill  of  Exchange  or  the  Funds ;  only  in  these 
latter  two  cases  there  is  a  person  who  is  bound  to  make  the  pay- 
ment, therefore  they  are  Rights  of  Obligation :  in  the  case  of  the 
Shares,  there  are  no  particular  persons  who  are  bound  to  use  the 
Railway  or  to  deal  with  the  Bank  ;  it  is  only  expected  that 
some  persons  will  do  so :  hence  the  Shares  are  Rights  of 
Expectation. 

Now  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  Funds  are  property  precisely 
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analogoiiB  to  the  Share  Capital  of  a  Joint  Stock  Bank  or  a 
Railway. 

The  nation  in  its  corporate  capacity  wants  some  great  public 
work  done.  It  therefore  borrows  contributions  from  its  individaal 
members,  for  which  it  agrees  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  interest  This 
constitutes  the  Capital  of  the  debt ;  and  the  fimdholders  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  Shareholders  of  a  Company.  The  nation 
then  with  the  money  subscribed,  builds  ships,  hires  soldiers,  makes 
a  railway  or  what  not,  and  these  are  the  national  assets :  and  as 
the  nation  is  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure  it  pays 
a  fixed  sum  in  taxation. 

Those,  therefore,  who  admit  the  Share  Capital  of  a  Joint 
Stock  Bank  or  Railway  to  be  wealth,  must  equally  admit  the 
Funds  to  be  wealth,  because  they  are  exactly  analogous  in  their 
nature. 

We  have  already  observed  that  as  there  is  a  com  market,  a 
meat  market,  a  fish  market,  a  poultry  market,  and  many  others, 
so  there  is  a  great  Debt  market,  which  is  the  Royal  Exchange. 
So  also  there  is  a  great  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the 
species  of  Incorporeal  Property  consisting  of  the  public  funds  and 
shares  in  Commercial  Companies,  which  is  called  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. This  is  a  market  exdusively  for  the  buying  and  selling 
Stocks  and  Shares,  British  and  Foreign,  a  species  of  property 
which  now  amounts  to  many  thousands  of  millions  of  money  :  and 
yet  which  is  entirely  ignored  in  books  which  profess  to  treat 
of  Economics. 

The  value  of  this  species  of  property  is  an  excellent  example  to 
shew  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  Value  depends  upon  cost  of 
production.  The  Value  of  these  shares  has  absolutely  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  cost  of  production  ;  it  depends  upon  the  annual 
profits  payable  on  the  shares :  and  whether  the  value  of  the  shares  ex- 
ceed or  falls  below  par,  entirely  depends  upon  the  annual  profits  and 
the  general  average  rate  of  interest.  The  most  striking  instance 
that  we  are  aware  of,  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
capital  and  the  value  of  the  shares  is  the  New  River  Company. 
Wben  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  and  his  sagacious  co-adventurers,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  constructed  this  canal,  so  little  were  the 
blessings  of  pure  water  understood  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
that  the  patriotic  projector  was  ruined,  and  obliged  to  sell  his 
shares.    However,  the  demand  for  water  gradually  grew,  and  with 
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it  the  yalne  of  the  shores^  till  ultimately  a  single  share  of  £100 
was  at  one  time  worth  £20,000,  and  was  considered  a  good  dowry 
for  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  city  merchant.  The  value  of  all 
property  of  the  form  of  an  Annuity  is  also  greatly  influenced  by 
the  average  rate  of  interest :  for  if  the  average  rate  of  inter- 
est be  three  per  cent,  an  annuity  will  sell  for  thirty-three  years' 
purchase :  if  the  average  rate  of  interest  were  ten  per  cent,  the 
same  annuity  would  only  sell  for  ten  years'  purchase.  And  what 
has  the  value  of  such  an  Annuity  to  do  with  '*  quantity  of  labour" 
or  **  cost  of  production  "  ? 

25.  We  mqat  now  consider  some  other  species  of  Incorporeal 
Property. 

In  former  ages,  when  people  had  scarcely  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, nothing  was  considered  as  property  but  Umdy  which  was 
solid  and  immoveable.  As  they  became  more  civilized,  and  their 
ideas  more  refined,  moveables  were  admitted  to  take  rank  as  pro- 
perty :  but  still  no  property  was  held  in  regard  but  what  was 
sensible  to  the  eye  and  tangible  to  the  hand.  In  process  of  time, 
as  refinement  increased,  men  began  to  reflect  that  they  had  minds, 
and  that  their  minds  might  be  improved.  Accordingly  services 
rendered  to  the  mind  began  to  have  value,  and  to  be  capable  of 
being  estimated  in  money.  The  way  to  render  service  to  the 
mind  is  by  communicating  to  it  ideas,  which  convey  to  it  per- 
ceptions of  what  is  noble,  and  just,  and  true,  and  elevate  the 
nature  of  what  is  really  and  truly  the  Mav.  When  men  saw 
this  in  its  proper  aspect,  they  saw  that  a  person  who  was  capable 
of  rendering  services  to  them  in  this  way  should  be  allowed  to 
have  property  in  his  own  productions,  as  well  as  the  producers  of 
material  wealth.  Hence,  they  recognised  the  right  of  man  to 
have  property  in  Ideas.  The  law  which  gives  men  property  in 
their  own  ideas  is  called  the  law  of  Copyright  or  of  Patents. 

Just  as  the  mind  of  man  is  admitted  to  be  of  a  much  higher  nature 
than  his  body,  so  is  the  service  rendered  to  his  mind  of  a  much 
higher  nature  than  one  rendered  to  his  body.  Hence,  ideas  are  a 
much  loftier  species  of  property  than  material  wealth.  True  ideas 
are  the  foundation  of  good  government,  and  of  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  human  race,  both  here  and  hereafter  ;  and  it 
should  be  the  object  of  every  man  to  gather  true  ideas  wherever 
and  whenever  he  can,  and  follow  them  in  practice.    True  ideas 
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are  the  riches  of  the  mind — ^riches  which  neither  moths  can 
dcTour,  nor  rust  corrode,  which  do  not  make  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away  ftom  us  as  an  eagle,  but  which  bear  ns  like  an  eagle  towards 
heaven — ^riches  which  some  would  have  us  believe  we  can  take 
beyond  the  grave.  And  they  are  preserved  and  propagated  in 
books  **  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  per- 
petual renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images, 
because  they  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  into  the  minds  of 
others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in 
succeeding  ages :  so  that  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought 
BO  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to 
place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of 
their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as 
ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant 
to  participate  in  <^e  wisdom,  and  illumination,  and  inventions,  the 
one  of  the  other."  ^ 

26.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  law  of  copyright  and 
patents,  which  is  worth  noticing.  No  man  can  have  property  in 
a  general  truth,  or  a  principle,  but  only  in  a  particular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth,  or  an  application  of  the  principle.  No  one  can 
have  a  patent  for  a  discovery,  but  only  for  an  invention.  As  soon 
as  a  general  principle  is  discovered,  it  becomes  universal  property, 
and  every  one  can  appropriate  to  himself  any  new  demonstration 
or  application  of  it  he  can  devise.  No  man  can  appropriate  to 
himself  a  scientific  truth,  nor  can  he  have  a  patent  for  a  princi- 
ple ;  thus,  he  cannot  have  a  patent  for  the  general  principle  of 
the  use  of  steam,  or  air,  or  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  but  only 
some  particular  form  of  its  application. 

27.  Copyright,  like  the  other  species  of  Incorporeal  Property, 
is  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  Roman  doctrine  that  Rights  are 
included  under  the  term  Wealth.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
various  Copyrights  in  the  country  form  a  property  of  enormous 
value,  and  yet  Whately  is  the  only  Economist  in  this  country  that 
we  are  aware  of,  who  seems  to  be  aware  of  their  existence.  He 
says^ — "  Since  the  popular  use  of  the  term  Wealth  is  not  always 
very  precise,  and  since  it  may  require  just  in  the  outset  some 
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degree  of  attention  to  avoid  being  confused  by  contemplating  the 
very  same  thing  as  being,  or  not  being,  an  article  of  wealth, 
according  to  circumstances,  I  think  it  for  this  reason  more  con- 
Tenient  on  the  whole  to  describe  Political  Economy  as  concerned 
universally,  and  exclusively,  about  exchanges. 

''  It  was  once  proposed,  indeed,  to  designate  it  the  *  Philosophy 
of  Commerce'  ;  but  this,  though  etymologically  quite  unexcept- 
ionable, being  indeed  coincident  with  the  description  just  given, 
is  open  to  the  objection,  that  the  word  Commerce  has  been  in 
popular  use  arbitrarily  limited  to  one  class  of  exchanges. 

''The  only  difficulty  I  can  foresee,  as  attendant  on  the 
language  I  have  now  been  using,  is  one  which  vanishes  so 
readily  on  a  moment's  reflection,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning. In  many  cases,  where  an  exchange  really  takes  place, 
the  fact  is  liable  (until  the  attention  is  drawn  to  it)  to  be  over- 
looked, in  consequence  of  our  not  seeing  any  transfer  firom  hand 
to  hand  of  a  material  object.  For  instance,  when  the  copyright 
of  a  book  is  sold  to  a  bookseller,  the  article  transferred  is  not  the 
mere  paper  covered  with  writing,  but  the  exclusive  Privilege  of 
printing  and  publishing.  It  is  plain,  however,  on  a  moment's 
thought,  that  the  transaction  is  as  real  an  exchange  as  that  which 
takes  place  between  the  bookseller  and  his  customers,  who  buy 
copies  of  the  work.  The  payment  of  rent  for  land  is  a  trans- 
action of  a  similar  kind  :  for  though  the  land  itself  is  a  material 
object,  it  is  not  this  that  is  parted  with  to  the  tenant,  but  the 
Bight  to  till  it,  or  to  make  use  of  it  in  some  other  specified 
manner.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  rent  is  paid  for  a  right  of  way 
through  another's  field  ;  or  for  liberty  to  erect  a  booth  during  a 
fiur ;  or  to  race  and  exercise  horses,"  &c.  And  in  a  note  to  the 
part  of  this  passage  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  copyright,  Whately 
says — ^''This  instance,  by  the  way,  evinces  the  impropriety  of 
limiting  the  term  Wealth  to  material  objects." 

Thus  Whately  is  the  first  Economist  that  we  are  aware  of  in 
this  country  to  perceive  that  a  Bight,  or  Privilege,  is  wealth ; 
although,  of  course,  it  is  implicitly  acknowledged  by  others  when 
they  say  that  wealth  is  anything  which  is  exchangeable  ;  for  every 
one  knows  that  abstract  rights  are  the  subject  of  sale.  But  the 
whole  difficulty  is  cleared  up  when  we  have  shewn  that,  in  fact,  all 
Economic  quantities  are  rights. 

The  value  of  literary  property  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
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trnth  of  the  doctrine  that  valae  depends  upon  demand,  and  not 
apon  labour.  When  men  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
primary  objects  of  sale  which  were  material,  such  as  com,  food 
of  all  kinds,  &c.,  which  are  all  associated  with  labour,  unreflecting 
persons  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  labour  is  the  cause  of  their 
yalue,  whereas  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  demand  for  them  is  the 
true  source  of  their  yalue. 

But  what  gives  value  to  the  Copyright  ?  Most  manifestly  the 
demand  of  the  public  for  the  work.  By  the  very  force  of  Nature 
men  feel  the  necessity  for  food  ;  and  therefore  men  labour  to 
produce  it.  But  men  do  not  always  feel  the  want  of  mental  food 
by  the  force  of  nature  :  it  requires  cultivation  and  education  to 
make  them  feel  a  craving  for  instruction.  Now  whether  a  Copy- 
right has  any  value  or  not,  does  not  depend  upon  the  labour  of  the 
producer,  but  upon  the  demand  of  the  consumer  :  on  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public  of  his  labours,  and  their  demand  for  them,  and 
unless  this  exists  copyright  has  no  value  at  all.  Without  enumera- 
ting the  great  works  of  the  ancients,  let  us  ask  whether  there  was 
a  less  quantity  of  labour  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser  than  in  many 
modem  works  ?  Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  realised  a  modest  com- 
petency by  his  share  in  a  theatre  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  never  would 
have  earned  bread  and  cheese  by  the  sale  of  his  dramas.  With- 
out making  invidious  comparisons,  is  the  fortune  earned  by 
Tennyson,  for  example,  compared  to  that  earned  by  a  Spenser  or 
a  Shakespeare,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  labour  in  their 
respective  works  ?  There  is  no  department  of  human  industry 
in  which  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  Labour  is  the  cause  of 
value  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  Literary  and  Scientific  worL 
Where  would  Newton  have  been  without  his  fellowship  7  The 
writers  of  the  most  learned  works  do  not  earn  the  wages  of  a  day 
labourer:  whereas  many  who  write  nothing  but  trashy  and 
ephemeral  novels  may  earn  a  fortune.  And  is  this  from  their 
utility  ?    It  manifestly  arises  from  the  taste  of  the  public. 

Smitii  says — "The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labour,  as  it  is  the  origintd  foundation  of  all  other  property,  so  it 
is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  " :  a  sentiment  in  which  every 
one  must  agree.  And  what  is  literary  and  scientific  work  ?  It  is 
pure  thought — ^pure  labour.  And,  seeing  that  the  productions  of  a 
man's  mind  are  now  recognised  to  be  as  truly  his  own  property  and 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  as  the  productions  of  material  wealth,  it 
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is  hard  to  see  on  what  grounds  he  can  be  denied  the  same  tenure 
in  one  as  in  the  other.  Surely  no  one  can  deny  that  a  great 
work  in  literature  is  as  great  a  service  to  a  country  as  a  chair,  or  a 
table,  or  a  ship  ;  and  yet  the  producer  of  one  is  not  allowed  to 
derive  the  same  benefit  for  his  services  as  the  other.  In  the  latter 
case,  his  right  is  acknowledged  to  be  perpetual,  and  he  may 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  transmit  it  to  his  descendants  as 
long  as  the  thing  continues  in  being ;  but  the  rights  of  the  other 
are  only  transient,  and,  after  a  certain  brief  period,  by  the  existing 
law,  cease  for  ever.  The  merchant  who  labours  for  commodities 
may  found  a  family,  and  his  descendants  may  be  released  for  ever 
&om  the  necessity  of  toil,  through  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
their  ancestor.  But  the  descendants  of  the  author,  who  may 
spend  his  life  in  producing  a  work  which  may  adorn  the  litera- 
ture, and  be  an  everlasting  possession  to  his  country,  may  starve 
in  the  street,  while  all  the  world  may  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  profits  made  by  publishing  the  works  of  their  ancestor. 

These  things  ^ould  not  be.  There  can  be  no  just  grounds 
pointed  out  for  the  distinction :  if  an  author's  right  in  his  own 
works  exists  at  all,  it  exists  for  ever,  and  cannot  be  limited  to  7, 
14,  42,  or  any  finite  number  of  years  ;  and  just  as  the  works  of 
a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  or  a  Bacon,  are  a  nobler  possession  for  a 
country  to  inherit  than  the  most  magnificent  ship  that  ever 
floated  on  the  ocean,  so  ought  the  rights  of  such  a  benefactor  to 
his  country  to  be  preserved  and  guarded  with  as  jealous  care,  as 
those  of  the  other,  in  any  State  where  the  rights  of  property  are 
held  sacred. 

McGulloch,  in  his  Commercial  Dictionaiy,  argues  against 
the  expediency  of  extending  the  present  term  of  copyright,  42 
years,  and  while  he  doubts  that  any  advantage  would  accrue  to 
authors,  he  thinks  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interests, 
and  he  instances  a  man  computing  a  table  of  logarithms  to  five 
or  seven  places,  and  says  that  if  his  computations  are  correct,  no 
improvement  can  be  made  upon  them,  to  the  extent  at  least 
to  which  they  go  ;  and  he  then  asks,  if  he  or  his  assignees  are  to 
be  entitled  in  all  time  to  prevent  other  persons  from  publishing 
similar  tables,  as  an  invasion  of  private  property.  McCulloch 
does  not  seem  to  be  happy  in  his  arguments  on  the  question,  and 
he  is  still  more  unfortunate  in  the  instance  he  has  selected  to  illus- 
trate them,  because  a  table  of  logarithms  is  a  scientific  truth,  in 
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which  no  one  can  have  copyright,  and  is  an  instance  of  the 
exception  mentioned  ahreadj.  The  logarithm  of  a  number  or 
of  any  other  quantity,  is  a  scientific  truth  or  result,  which  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  calculate  for  himself  in  his  own  way,  and  if 
any  one  were  to  discover  a  new  method  of  calculating  logarithms, 
he  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  copyright  in  that.  But  no 
one  can  have  copyright  in  the  actual  result,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  scientific  truth.  McCulloch  further  states  that  in  his 
opinion  more  injury  than  benefit  would  result  to  literature  ^m 
making  copyright  perpetual,  but  he  gives  no  ground  for  such  an 
opinion  ;  and  the  benefit  or  otherwise  to  literature  is  wholly 
beside  the  question,  which  is,  what  are  the  rights  of  authors. 
The  copyright  of  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  is  the 
perpetual  property  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  there  is  a 
provision  by  statute  that  all  copyrights  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versities are  perpetual ;  and  we  may  well  ask  why  the  Universities 
should  be  permitted  to  have  a  perpetual  copyright  rather  than 
an  Author.  The  Universities  evidently  deem  it  an  advantage 
to  possess  this  property,  and  the  question  is  not  the  advantage 
of  the  public,  but  the  rights  of  property.  It  would  be  an 
undoubted  advantage  to  the  public,  and  a  great  benefit  to  agri- 
culture, if  many  of  the  gigantic  estates  in  this  country  were 
broken  up  into  smaller  ones,  and  in  the  hands  of  more  numerous 
and  enterprising  owners,  but  none  but  a  few  wild  dreamers  think 
of  such  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private  property.  Now,  the 
right  of  an  author  in  his  own  book  is  just  as  sacred  as  his  right 
to  his  own  land,  and  he  ought  no  more  to  be  deprived  of  one 
than  the  other. 

The  feeling  of  the  law  with  respect  to  literary  property  is  very 
much  that  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  An  elderly 
gentleman  had  been  dispossessed  of  some  old  family  property  by 
violence  during  the  revolution.  He  went  to  the  court  of  justice 
to  get  them  to  expel  the  intruder.  He  pleaded  that  the  property 
had  been  in  his  family  for  many  generations,  "  Oh  I "  said  the 
judge,  "  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  shall  not  give  it  to  you  back. 
Your  family  has  had  it  so  long,  that  it  is  right  that  some  one  else 
should  have  it  now  ! !  "  So  it  is  with  Uterary  property.  The  law 
thinks  that  42  years  is  quite  long  enough  for  a  man's  family  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  their  own  property.  It  is  then  some  one  else's 
turn  to  have  it.  In  1794,  a  notorious  Scotch  judge,  Lord 
Braxfield,  had  no  higher  term  to  call  men  who  held  nothing  but 
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personal  property  than  "  rabble."  The  sentiments  of  the  owners 
of  material  wealth  towards  authors  is  somewhat  tinged  with  the 
same  feeling.  They  meet  with  little  sympathy  from  society  in 
general. 

Lord  Macaulay,  whose  views  on  the  proper  duration  of  Copy- 
right, were  embodied  in  the  present  Act,  argued  vehemently 
against  Copyright  cus  an  odious  monopoly,  as  bad  as  those  which 
Elizabeth  was  compelled  to  abolish  by  her  Parliament^ — "Why 
should  we  not  revive  all  those  old  monopolies  which,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  galled  our  fathers  so  severely  that,  maddened  by  intolerable 
wrong,  they  opposed  to  their  sovereign  a  resistance  before  which 
her  haughty  spirit  quailed  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  ?  Was  it 
the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  commodities  that  then  so  violently 
stirred  the  indignation  of  the  English  people?  I  believe,  sir,  that 
I  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  effect  of  monopoly 
generally  is  to  make  articles  scarce,  to  make  them  dear,  and  to 
make  them  bad.  And  I  may  with  equal  safety  challenge  my 
honorable  friend  to  find  out  any  distinction  between  copyright  and 
other  privileges  of  the  same  kind  ;  any  reason  why  a  monopoly  of 
books  should  produce  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
was  produced  by  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  of  tea,  or 
Lord  Essex's  monopolies  of  sweet  wine."  It  is  needlees  to  point  out 
the  transparent  fallacy  of  this .  argument.  To  make  the  cases 
parallel,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  person  a  general  monopoly 
of  writing  a  History  of  England,  for  example — to  give  him  a 
general  monopoly  of  a  particular  subject.  Then,  no  doubt,  the 
consequences  described  by  Macaulay  would  follow.  We  should 
have  very  bad  histories  of  England,  and  so  on  of  every  other  case. 
But  no  one  proposes  such  an  absurdity  :  only  if  a  man  bestows 
great  labour  and  time  in  composing  a  particular  History  of 
England,  or  poem,  that  he  should  have  a  property  in  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labour.  Nothing  would  prevent  any  other  man  from 
writing  a  better  history  if  he  could,  and  winning  the  preference 
of  the  public.  Because  Thirlwall  has  copyright  in  his  History  of 
Greece,  how  could  that  prevent  Grote  also  writing  his  History  of 
Greece,  and  each  having  copyright  in  his  own  work  ?  Macaulay 
has,  it  is  true,  brought  forward  other  arguments  of  a  more  practical 
nature,  which  we  need  not  set  forth  at  length,  because  all  the  in- 
conveniences he  enumerates  could  very  easily  be  provided  for. 

*  SiHxcficSt  p.  219. 
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What  we  object  to  is  his  ftmdamental  fallacy  in  oompariDg  a  copy- 
right in  a  particular  work,  the  fruit  of  a  man's  labour,  to  the  odious 
monopolies  of  Elizabeth,  or  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company. 
And  so  far  from  deteriorating  the  character  of  literature,  we  belicTe 
that  nothing  would  be  a  more  powerful  incentiye  to  an  author  to 
produce  a  work  of  lasting  yalue  than  to  feel  that  he  could  leave  it 
as  a  permanent  property  to  his  family.  Besides,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  Universities  have  perpetual  copyright  in  all  worlra 
bequeathed  to  them  :  and  if  the  Universities  have  it,  why  should 
not  the  authors  ? 

The  progress  of  public  opinion  evidently  tends  in  this  direction ; 
something  was  done  by  the  last  Act,  but  the  advancing  voice  of 
refinement,  and  the  increasing  perception  of  moral  right,  will  pro- 
bably demand  more.  Why  should  a  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  carve 
out  an  estate  in  fame,  be  denied  equal  rights  with  one  who  seeks  to 
agglomerate  material  wealth  ?  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  owners  of  the  ideal  ships  that  sail  down  the  seas  of  time, 
freighted  with  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  wisdom,  and  learning, 
and  worth  of  successive  generations,  to  illumine  the  understanding 
and  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  latest  posterity,  may  enjoy,  and  trans- 
mit to  their  descendants,  the  same  rights  as  the  owners  of  the 
wooden  and  iron  ships,  which  bring  com  and  cotton,  and  whatever 
else  ministers  to  the  material  requirements  of  mankind. 

28.  Another  form  of  property  in  ideas  is  a  Pateiit,  which  is  a 
Right  granted  by  Letters  Patent  from  the  Crown  for  the  exclusive 
making,  using,  and  selling,  some  commodity  :  restricted  in  modem 
times  by  statute  to  a  new  invention. 

Formerly,  indeed,  patents  were  granted  for  much  more  extensive 
monopolies.  Some  of  our  earlier  kings,  to  eke  out  the  scanty 
revenues  granted  them  by  Parliament,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
prerogative,  sold  to  private  persons  the  exclusive  right  of  importing 
or  dealing  in  certain  commodities.  Edward  III.  granted  a  mono- 
poly to  John  Peach  of  selling  sweet  wines.  For  this  Peach  was 
arraigned  in  Parliament,  and  afber  a  great  debate  the  patent  was 
adjudged  void,  and  cancelled  before  his  face,  because  he  had  exacted 
8s.  6d.  a  tun  for  wine.  He  was  conunitted  to  prison  until  he  had 
made  restitution  of  all  he  had  taken,  and  further  ordered  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £500  to  the  King. 

The  revenues  granted  to  Elizabeth  were  very  sparing.    From 
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her  temporal  and  spiritual  Parliaments  together,  she  only  received 
about  £65,000  a  year.  Accordingly,  to  increase  this  income, 
abont  the  17th  year  of  her  reign  she  began  to  revive  the  old  system 
of  granting  patents  for  trade  monopolies.  These  became  so  ob- 
noxious and  oppressive  that  strong  remonstrances  were  made  in 
the  Parliament  of  1597.  These,  however,  produced  very  little 
effect ;  and  became  more  numerous  and  oppressive  than  ever.  At 
last,  in  the  Parliament  of  1601,  a  stem  and  fierce  onslaught  on 
these  monopolies  was  organized.  A  list  of  them,  avowedly  im- 
perfect, was  read  in  the  House,  and  they  included  salt,  currants, 
iron,  powder,  cards,  cal&kins,  felts,  poledavies  (a  kind  of  canvas), 
ox  shinbones,  hair-oil,  lists  of  cloth,  potash,  aniseed,  vinegar,  sea 
coal,  steel,  aqua  vitas,  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  Latin 
grammars,  oil,  calamine  stone,  oil  of  blubber,  glasses,  dice,  paper, 
starch,  tin,  sulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  the  exportation 
of  iron,  horn,  beer,  and  leather,  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool 
and  Irish  linen.  A  member  asked  if  bread  was  not  among  the 
number.  Some  members  boldly  called  the  monopolists  "  blood- 
suckers of  the  Commonwealth."  The  price  of  salt  had  been  raised 
from  16d.  to  14s.  the  bushel.  One  member  said  that  the  mono- 
polies of  salt  cost  the  towns  of  Lyme,  Boston,  and  Hull,  £3,000  a 
year.  Bacon,  Fleming,  and  Cecil,  vapoured  about  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  which  was  something  so  divine,  that  it  was  neither 
to  be  examined,  canvassed,  nor  disputed.  But  the  House  was  not 
to  be  terrified  with  these  threats.  Cecil  acknowledged  that  in  all 
his  parliamentary  experience  he  had  never  seen  such  a  commotion 
in  the  House.  The  Queen,  however,  seeing  that  matters  were  be- 
coming serious,  with  that  true  discernment  and  tact  which  were 
fatally  deficient  in  the  next  race  of  sovereigns,  thanked  the  House 
for  its  care  of  the  public  weal,  and  expressed  the  warmest  indigna- 
tion at  the  abuses  of  her  grants  which  had  been  brought  to  her 
knowledge,  and  promised  that  some  should  be  inmiediately  re- 
pealed, some  suspended,  and  none  should  take  effect  until  they  had 
been  examined  in  a  Court  of  Law.  Cecil  very  soon  changed  his 
tone,  and  said  he  would  have  all  men  know  that  it  is  no  jesting 
with  a  Court  of  Parliament.  The  House  was  delighted  ;  a  mem- 
ber said  that  the  Queen's  message  was  a  gospel,  for  if  ever  the  glad 
tidings  came  to  the  heart  of  a  nation,  they  came  now.  And  the 
matter  ended  in  mutual  congratulations  between  the  Queen  and 
the  House. 
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Bnt  the  snake  was  scotched,  not  killed.  No  sooner  was  the 
great  Queen  laid  in  her  grave,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  the  Tudors  passed  away  to  a  drivelling  buffoon,  than  the 
abuse  of  monopoHes  flourished  again  in  more  rank  luxuriance  than 
ever.  At  length,  after  several  remonstrances  of  Parliament  had 
proved  ineffectual,  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  was  passed,  21 
James  I.,  c,  3,  that  all  monopolies  of  trade  are  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  :  and  they  were  forbidden  in  future, 
except  only  that  the  Crown  was  empowered  to  grant  letters  patent 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  to  the  first  and  true 
inventors  of  any  new  manufactures  within  the  realm,  which  were 
not  used  by  any  one  else  at  the  time  of  granting  the  letters 
patent.  And  this  principle  still  remains  good,  with  some  modifi- 
cations. 

This  kind  of  Right,  though  usually  classed  along  with  Copy- 
right, is  surrounded  with  far  greater  difficulties;  and  its  expediency 
is  a  more  disputable  point  than  that  of  Copyright. 

It  might  be  said  that  as  each  is  the  fruit  of  a  man's  own  labour, 
he  should  be  entitled  to  equal  property  in  them.  This  argu- 
ment, though  somewhat  specious,  docs  not  hold.  Xo  two  persons 
working  on  the  same  literary  work  independently  overproduce  the 
same  ideas.  It  would  be  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  two 
independent  persons  should  ever  hit  on  exactly  the  same  line  of 
poetry,  or  construct  a  single  sentence  of  moderate  length  exactly 
the  same,  word  for  word.  It  would  be  absolutely  incredible  that 
two  persons  writing  independently  should  ever  compose  ten  conse- 
cutive lines  of  poetry,  or  write  half  a  page  of  prose,  word  for  word 
the  same.  Even,  therefore,  if  they  chose  the  same  subject  for  a 
poem,  a  drama,  a  history,  the  work  of  each  would  be  absolutely 
independent.  But  when  many  persons'  minds  are  bent  on  Science, 
or  Invention,  the  case  is  different :  different  persons  thinking  in- 
dependently conshmtly  hit  upon  the  same  ideas.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  if  the  greatest  names  in  Science  had  never  lived, 
some  one  else  would  have  hit  upon  their  discoveries. 

No  man,  as  we  have  before  observed,  can  have  a  patent  for  a 
principle,  or  a  copyright  in  a  great  scientific  discovery.  No  one 
else  may  reprint  such  a  work  verbatim.  But  as  soon  as  a  great 
scientific  discovery  is  made,  every  one  may  express  it  in  his  own 
way  in  a  different  form. 

A  literary  work  is  more  a  man's  individual  property  than  a  work 
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of  science.  If  Shakespeare  had  not  lived,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  we  should  ever  have  had  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  or  OtJiello. 
But  if  Newton  had  not  lived,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
by  this  time  we  should  have  had  the  Theory  of  Gravity.  In 
science  one  man's  discoveries  are  based  upon  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors  ;  and  in  turn  are  the  basis  of  the  labours  of  his  suc- 
cessors. He  therefore  adopts  and  uses  the  common  property  of 
mankind,  and  in  return  his  discoveries  become  common  property: 
and  then  there  is  constant  progress.  But  it  is  not  so  in  literature: 
there  is  no  such  constant  progress. 

It  is  with  inventions  as  with  science.  In  this  inventive  age, 
when  so  many  men's  minds  are  turned  towards  the  same  subjects, 
they  constantly  hit  upon  the  same  invention.  Inventions  grow 
out  of  one  another  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  some  complicated 
machine,  an  inventor  walks  among  traps  and  pitfalls  at  every  step, 
and  must  carefully  beware  lest  some  one  else  has  not  already  hit 
upon  the  same  idea,  and  got  a  patent  for  it.  The  practical  evils 
of  this  are  so  great,  that  many  able  persons,  including  many  dis- 
tinguished inventors,  have  strenuously  argued  in  favour  of  the 
total  abolition  df  patents.  This,  however,  opens  a  veiy  wide  ques- 
tion, which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  We  have  here  only  to 
explain  the  nature  of  Patents  as  Incorporeal  Property,  not  to  argue 
about  their  expediency. 

29.  Another  species  of  Incorporeal  Property  is  the  Goodwill 
of  a  business.  When  a  person  has  established  a  reputation  in 
any  commercial  way  the  expectation  of  future  profits  is  a  valuable 
property  which  he  may  sell  when  he  retires  from  business.  This 
is  a  species  of  property  quite  separate  from  the  house  or  shop,  or 
the  goods  actually  in  the  shop  :  and  is  a  matter  of  sale  to  his 
successor.  This  property  is  fuUy  recognised  by  Courts  of  Law  as 
part  of  the  fruits  of  accumulated  industry,  just  as  much  as  any 
material  product.  But  as  it  is  always  fixed  to  a  particular  place 
it  may  be  called  Incorporeal  Real  Property. 

The  Goodwill  of  a  business  is  usually  reckoned,  we  believe,  at 
about  two  years'  profits  :  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  species  of  pro- 
perty of  immense  magnitude ;  and  yet  no  Economist  in  this 
country  seems  aware  of  its  existence. 

30.  But  not  only  may  a  dealer  in  material  products  create  a 
business  by  his  industry  and  labour,  which  may  be  sold,  but 
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dealers  in  immaterial  productB,  such  as  medical  men,  solidtors, 
&c.,  may  do  the  same,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  sold,  and  is  also 
Incorporeal  Property.  This  is  usually  called  a  Pbaotioe,  in 
French  a  eUmtelle.  If  a  yonng  doctor  or  solicitor  wishes  to  start 
in  business,  it  is  very  usual  for  him  to  buy  a  practice,  and,  of 
course,  such  a  purchase  is  an  investment  of  Capital. 

31.  Other  kinds  of  Incoix)oreal  Property  are  Tolls  and 
Ferries,  which  are  the  Bights  of  receiving  the  payments  made 
for  using  bridges,  roads,  and  ferries.  These  are  so  well  known 
that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them. 

We  may  mention  as  a  last  species  of  Incorporeal  Property,  not 
below  the  dignity  of  Economics,  a  street  crossing.  These  are 
made  the  subject  of  regular  property  by  the  poorer  classes,  just 
as  much  as  landed  estates,  and  they  are  bequeathed  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  are  made  the  subject  of  marriage  portions.  There 
cannot  be  a  plainer  example  of  the  emptio  spei  than  these  street 
crossings,  as  no  one  is  compelled  to  pay  toll  for  them :  their 
receipts  depend  purely  upon  the  charitable  feelings  of  the 
passengers:  and  yet  they  are  capital  to  their  occupiers. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  THEORY  OP  THE  EXCHANGES. 

On  MUTs  doetrms  of  International  Trade  and  International 

Values. 

1.  We  have  now  come  in  the  natural  order  of  the  subject  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Exchanges,  but,  as  usual,  we  are  impeded 
in  our  course  by  the  unphilosophical  doctrines  of  Mill,  to  which 
we  must  giye  some  attention.  Nor  will  they  detain  us  long, 
for  a  very  few  general  considerations  will  suffice  to  brush  them 
away. 

Mill  says^ — "  Does  the  law  that  permanent  ralue  is  propor- 
tioned to  cost  of  production,  hold  good  between  commodities 
produced  in  distant  places,  as  it  does  between  those  produced  in 
adjacent  places  ? 

"  We  shall  find  that  it  does  not." 

Again  ^ — ^**The  value  of  commodities  produced  at  the  same 
place,  or  in  places  sufficiently  adjacent  for  capital  to  move  freely 
between  them — ^let  us  say  for  simplicity,  if  commodities  produced 
in  the  same  country — depend  (temporary  fluctuations  apart)  upon 
their  cost  of  production.  But  the  value  of  a  commodity  brought 
from  a  distant  place,  especially  from  a  foreign  country,  does  not 
depend  on  its  cost  of  production  in  the  place  from  whence  it 
comes ;  on  what  then  does  it  depend  ?  The  value  of  a  thing  in 
any  place  depends  on  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  in  that  place,  which, 
in  the  case  of  an  imported  u-ticle,  means  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  thing  which  is  expected  to  pay  for  it 

"If,  then,  England  imports  wine  from  Spain,  giving  for  every 
pipe  of  wine  a  bale  of  cloth,  the  exchange  value  of  a  pipe  of  wine 
in  England  will  not  depend  upon  what  the  production  of  the  wine 
may  have  cost  in  Spain,  but  upon  what  the  production  of  the  cloth 
has  cost  in  England.  Though  the  wine  may  have  cost  in  Spain 
the  equivalent  of  only  ten  days'  labour,  yet,  if  the  cloth  costs  in 
England  twenty  days'  labour,  the  wine,  when  brought  to  England, 
will  exchange  for  the  produce  of  twenty  days'  English  hbour^plua 

>  JPHtwipUe  of  lUitkal  Eoorwrny,  B.  III.,  eh.  17.         *  Ihid.,  ch.  18. 
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the  cost  of  carriage,  induding  the  usual  profit  on  the  importer's 
capital  during  the  time  it  is  locked  up,  and  withheld  from  other 
employment. 

"The  value,  then,  in  any  country,  of  a  foreign  commodity, 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  home  produce  which  must  be  giyen  to 
the  foreign  country  in  exchange  for  it.    In  other  words,  the  yalues 
of  foreign  commodities  depend  on  the  terms  of  international 
exchange.    What  then  do  these  depend  upon  ?    What  is  it  which 
in  the  case  supposed,  causes  a  pipe  of  wine  from  Spain-  to  be 
exchanged  with  England  for  exactly  that  quantity  of  cloth  ?    We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  their  cost  of  production.    If  the  cloth  and 
the  wine  were  both  made  in  Spain,  they  would  exchange  at  their 
cost  of  production  in  Spain;  if  they  were  both  made  in  England, 
they  would  exchange  at  their  cost  of  production  in  England;  but 
all  the  cloth  being  made  in  England,  and  all  the  wine  in  Spain, 
they  are  in  circumstances  to  whicb  we  have  already  determined 
that  the  law  of  cost  of  production  is  not  applicable.    We  must 
accordingly,  as  we  have  done  before  in  a  amilar  embarrassment, 
fall  back  upon  an  antecedent  law,  that  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
in  this  we  shall  again  find  the  solution  of  our  difficulty." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  Mill's  funda- 
mental doctrines  on  the  subject. 

Now  to  examine  their  application,  we  must  separate  these 
doctrines,  because  distant  places  need  not  be  foreign  places,  and 
foreign  places  need  not  be  distant  places. 

London  and  Melboiune  are  jdistant  places,  but  they  are  not 
foreign  places.  Lille  and  Ghent  are  foreign  places,  but  they  are 
not  distant  places. 

Now  Mill  acknowledges  that  Economics  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  physical  science;  he  himself  says  that  the 
backward  state  of  tliis  science,  among  the  other  moral  sciences, 
can  only  be  remedied  by  adapting  the  methods  of  generalisation 
followed  in  physical  science  to  iL  He  himself  appeals  to  physical 
science,  and  to  physical  science  he  shall  go. 

Mill  affirms  that  the  law  which  governs  the  value  of  commodities 
exchanged  between  near  places  is  fundamentally  different  from  the 
law  which  governs  the  value  of  commodities  exchanged  between 
distant  places.  That  if  conunodities  be  exchanged  between  London 
and  Southwark,  their  values  are  governed  by  cost  of  production; 
if  between  London  and  Melbourne,  by  Supply  and  Demand. 
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Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  at  what  precise  point  between 
Sonthwark  and  Melbourne  does  this  difference  begin?  At  what 
exact  spot  does  the  Law  of  Value  change  from  Cost  of  Production 
into  Supply  and  Demand?  Is  it  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel? 
Is  it  at  the  Equator?    Is  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 

Such  a  doctrine  as  this  is  a  most  glaring  violation  of  the  Law  of 
Continuity,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, and  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
motion.  "  The  Aristotelians  ^  made  a  distinction  between  motions 
according  to  nature  (as  that  of  a  body  falling  vertically  downward) 
and  motions  contrary  to  nature  (as  that  of  a  body  moving  along  a 
horizontal  plane),  the  former  they  held  became  naturally  quicker 
and  quicker,  the  latter  naturally  slower  and  slower.  But  to  this  it 
might  be  replied  that  a  horizontal  line  may  pass,  by  gradual 
motion,  through  various  inclined  positions,  to  a  vertical  position, 
and  thus  the  retarded  motion  may  pass  into  the  accelerated,  and 
hence  there  must  be  some  inclined  plane  on  which  the, motion 
downwards  is  naturally  uniform  ;  which  is  false,  and  therefore  the 
distinction  of  such  kinds  of  motion  is  unfounded." 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mill's  doctrine  of  Value  between  near 
places  and  distant  places  is  exactly  analogous  to  this  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  motion.  Because  if  it  be  true,  there  must  be  some 
precise  spot  in  the  ocean,  one  inch  on  the  Sonthwark  side  of  which 
Value  depends  upon  Cost  of  Production,  and  one  inch  on  the 
Melbourne  side  of  it.  Value  depends  upon  Supply  and  Demand. 
And  at  tlie  precise  six)t  in  question  on  what  does  Value  depend? 

The  very  statement  of  such  a  doctrine  is  its  own  refutation; 
and  it  is  discreditable  to  this  age  and  this  country  that  a  book 
setting  forth  such  doctrines  should  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 

Newton  used  the  Law  of  Continuity  to  suggest,  but  not  to 
prove,  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation.  Let,  he  said,  a 
terrestrial  body  be  carried  as  high  as  the  moon,  will  it  not  still  fall 
to  the  earth?    And  dees  not  the  moon  fall  by  the  same  force.^ 

Now  we  reverse  the  process  of  Newton.  Mill  admits  that  the 
law  of  Supply  and  Demand  governs  the  value  of  things  which 
come  from  distant  places.  Now  let  us  diminish  the  distance 
gradually  by  insensible  degrees,  until  the  places  become  near,  and 
how  can  the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand  change  into  any  other? 

*   Whewell,    Novum  Org,  Benov,,  p,  221. 
'  JMieaell.    Nov,  Org.  Ben.,  p,  221.    NewUm  Drincipiaf  B.  IILi  prop,  6 
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Thns  Mill  is  jndged  and  oondemned  by  the  very  laws  to  whidi  he 
appeals. 

2.  Again,  says  Mill,  the  same  change  takes  place  in  exchanges 
between  foreign  countries.  But  this,  if  possible,  is  a  still  more 
glaring  absurdity ;  because  if  the  two  countries  coalesce  and  become 
one,  one  law  of  Value  must  immediately  change  into  the  other. 
England  and  Scotland  were  once  foreign  countries  to  each  other, 
therefore  the  Values  of  commodities  exchanged  between  them 
depended  upon  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  But  in  process 
of  time  England  and  Scotland  became  one  country,  and  then  the 
Law  of  Value  between  them,  at  that  yery  instant,  changed  into 
Cost  of  Production.  Italy  was  until  very  recently  divided  into 
separate  states.  According  to  Mill,  Value  then  depended  upon 
Supply  and  Demand,  but  the  various  petty  states  of  Italy  coalesced, 
and  became  one  state.  According  to  Mill,  the  Law  of  Value  at 
the  same  instant  underwent  a  fundamental  change,  and  became 
that  of  Cost  of  Production.  Thus  the  unification  of  Italy  caused 
a  fundamental  change  of  the  Law  of  Value.  It  would  be  just  as 
rational  to  say  that  the  unification  of  Italy  caused  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  Law  of  Gravitation;  or  in  the  principles  of 
Astronomy;  or  in  the  laws  of  Optics. 

3.  Now  let  us  apply  Mill's  doctrine  to  another  case,  to  an 
exchange  between  Lille  and  Ghent,  for  example.  What  is  the 
Law  of  Value  between  such  places?  They  are  near  places; 
therefore,  according  to  Mill,  Value  depends  upon  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction; but  they  are  also  foreign  places;  therefore,  according  to 
the  same  Mill,  Value  depends  upon  Supply  and  Demand.  Now, 
in  such  a  case,  what  is  the  bewildered  student  to  believe  ?  But  if 
France  were  to  absorb  Belgium,  the  Law  of  Value  would  instantly 
change  from  Supply  and  Demand  to  Cost  of  Production! 

4.  Mill's  doctrine  that  because  the  Law  of  Cost  of  Production 
fails  in  exchanges  between  distant  places,  we  must  resort  to  the 
Law  of  Supply  and  Demand,  is  as  gross  an  absurdity  as  if  a  person 
were  to  write  a  book  on  Optics,  and  to  say  in  a  certain  class  of 
phenomena — ^here  the  Emission  theory  of  Light  fails  us,  and 
therefore  we  must  resort  to  the  Undulatory  theory.  The  Laws  of 
Physical  Science  shew  us  that  there  can  be  only  one  general  theoiy 
of  Light,  and  only  one  general  theory  of  Value. 
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5.  The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  whole  fiicardo-Mill  gjstem 
of  Economics  is  clearly  seen  in  these  extracts^  for  Mill  says  that 
the  value  of  a  pipe  of  wine  in  England  will  depend  on  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  cloth  which  purchases  it,  that  the  value  of  a 
foreign  commodity  in  any  country  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
home  produce  which  must  be  given  in  exchange  for  it.  The 
Macy  of  this  doctrine  is  manifest.  Mill  says,  for  example, 
that  if  £100  worth  of  cloth  is  exported  to  Bordeaux,  and  purchases 
wine  which  sells  in  England  for  £500>  that  the  value  pf  the  wine 
in  England  is  £100  !    Can  anything  be  more  absurd? 

To  revert  to  our  previous  example  of  the  sailor  and  the  Fijian 
in  a  former  chapter.  The  English  sailor  takes  out  an  axe  which 
cost  2s.  6d.  in  England,  and  purchases  a  pair  of  shells,  which  sell 
for  ten  guineas  in  England;  Mill  maintains  that  the  value  of  the 
shells  in  England  is  2s.  6d. ! 

This  is  precisely  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  if  a  man  spends  £l  in 
producing  an  article  which  he  can  sell  for  £5,  the  value  of  the 
article  is  £1 ! 

This  is  exactly  the  fallacy  of  the  Bicardian  system  of  Economics. 
The  very  first  day  Bentham  read  Bicardo's  work,  he  wrote  back  to 
him  to  say  that  it  was  all  founded  on  the  fallacy  of  confounding 
Cost  with  Value  ;  the  Value  of  a  thing  is  not  what  it  has  cost^  but 
what  it  will  sell  for. 

Now  the  course  of  trade  in  such  a  case  would  be  this.  The 
English  merchant  would  first  consider  the  price  of  Bordeaux  wine 
in  the  English  market,  and  its  price  in  the  Bordeaux  market,  both 
of  which  depend  upon  the  Demand  and  Supply  in  the  respective 
markets.  He  would  then  consider  what  English  articles  were 
suitable  for  the  Bordeaux  market,  and  their  prices  in  each  market, 
which  also  equally  depend  upon  Supply  and  Demand.  He  would 
then  select  that  article  which  was  cheapest  in  the  English  market, 
and  highest  in  the  Bordeaux  market.  He  would  export  that  to 
Bordeaux,  and  buy  wine  with  the  proceeds;  and  when  the  wine 
was  brought  to  England,  his  profit  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  English  article,  its  freight,  &c.,  to 
Bordeaux,  and  the  freight,  &c.,  of  the  wine  to  England,  and  the 
selling  price  of  the  wine  in  England.  And,  of  course,  he  never 
would  think  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  wine  by  what  he 
gave  for  it,  but  by  the  price  he  could  get  for  it.  And  all  the 
varioufi  prices  of  the  articles  in  these  transactions  are  governed 
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by  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  in  each  case  and  at  all 
times. 

.  Having  thus  shewn  the  nnphilosophical  natare  of  the  basis  of 
Mill's  theory  of  International  Values,  and  International  Trade, 
we  need  not  examine  them  any  more>  nor  his  alleged  Equation  of 
International  Demand  :  the  very  slightest  consideration  will  shew 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  doctrine.  Such  things  cannot  be 
fundamental  laws  of  Economics,  because  it  is  a  mere  accident  that 
countries  are  foreign  to  each  other.  When  countries  coalesce  and 
become  one,  what  becomes  of  International  Yaluesy  and  Inter- 
national Trade,  and  the  Equation  of  International  Demand? 
They  simply  collapse,  and  vanish  into  nothing.  Suppose  that  the 
idea  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  were  realised  ;  or  suppose 
that  the  theory  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  were  realised  that  there 
could  be  but  one  Emperor  on  earth,  to  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  subject,  what  would  become  of  the  alleged 
Equation  of  International  Demand  ?  It  would  vanish  into  air ! 
and  with  it  the  Kicardo-Mill  system  of  Economics. 

It  has  long  ago  been  observed  that  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
the  whole  earth  is  one  nation  :  and  the  Laws  of  Value  must  be 
the  same  in  all  places,  in  all  times,  and  between  all  places,  distant 
or  near,  foreign  or  home.  Having  swept  away  these  absurdities, 
we  now  proceed  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  Exchanges. 

On  the  Theory  of  the  Exchanges. 

L  We  have  said  that  when  an  interchange  of  like  things  takes 
place,  such  as  commodities  for  commodities,  or  currency  for 
currency,  it  is  called  an  exchange.  The  "  Exchanges  *'  is  that 
branch  of  Economics  which  treats  of  the  exchange  (rf  the  money 
of  one  country  for  the  money  of  another,  and  of  the  remission 
of  debts  from  one  place  to  another  by  paper  documents.  They 
are  merely  an  exemplification  of  the  doctrines  of  Coinage  and 
Credit,  which  have  been  so  fdlly  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

2.  Next  to  a  universal  language,  it  would  be  the  greatest  com- 
mercial blessing  to  all  nations,  if  they  could  agree  to  use  one 
uniform  measure  of  value,  and  the  same  weights  and  coins.  No 
small  part,  nay,  we  might  almost  say  tiie  chief  part,  of  the 
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intricacy  and  subtlety  of  the  subject  of  exchanges,  arises  from 
different  nations  using  different  metals  as  the  legal  measure  of 
value,  and  coins  of  all  different  denominations  and  values.  If  all 
nations  could  be  brought  to  a  uniformity  on  these  subjects,  there 
would  be  no  more  diflBculty  in  understanding  the  Theory  of  the 
Exchanges  between  them  than  of  those  between  England  and 
Scotland.  The  artificial  intricacy  of  the  subject  of  exchanges 
gives  rise  to  the  employment  of  a  considerable  amount  of  labour, 
which  is  unprofitable  to  the  community  at  large,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  a  superfluous  amount  of  tcNshnicality  in  a  system  of 
la«v  gives  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  law  business. 
Every  one  who  has  travelled  abroad  knows  how  detrimental  the 
different  exchanges  are  to  his  purse,  as  he  passes  through  the 
different  States.  If  any  one  were  to  take  a  quantity  of  money 
with  him  abroad,  and  pass  through  several  different  States,  like 
those  in  Germany,  it  would  soon  d\vindle  away  to  almost  nothing 
by  the  repeated  operations  of  exchanging  it  for  the  current  money 
of  the  country  he  happened  to  be  in  at  the  moment.  The  profits 
of  the  money-changers,  as  they  do  not  arise  out  of  natural  opera- 
tions, but  out  of  the  artificial  distinctions  in  the  different  coinages, 
are  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  community  at  large  ;  because,  in 
this  cajse  it  is  true,  what  many  people  think  of  real  commerce, 
that  the  gains  of  one  party  are  wholly  made  up  of  the  losses  of 
a  number  of  others ;  whereas,  the  test  of  genuine  commerce  is, 
that  both  parties  gain  by  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction.  It 
is  clear,  that  the  gains  of  the  money-changers  are  no  more  addi- 
tions to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  than  the  practice  of 
sweating  sovereigns  in  a  bag,  where  the  apparent  profit  is  made 
up  of  the  losses  on  each  coin. 

Banking  first  grew  out  of  the  operations  of  the  money- 
changers, and  was  first  practised  by  them,  but  yet  banking  and 
money-changing  are  wholly  different  in  their  nature.  The  latter 
produces  no  benefit  to  society,  the  necessity  for  it  only  arises  out 
of  the  artificial  and  unnecessary  defects  of  the  conmiercial 
regulations  of  nations.  If  these  were  put  on  a  better  footing, 
the  whole  trade  of  money-changing  would  be  swept  away  at  a 
breath.  As  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  arrangements  often 
breeds  the  diseases  which  cause  the  necessity  for  medical  men, 
so  it  is  the  imperfection  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  world 
that  produces  the  necessity  for  money-changers.     Banking,  on 
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the  oontrarjy  is  wholly  different  in  its  nature ;  it  is  genuine 
commerce^  and,  like  all  genmne  oommeroe,  it  promotes  the  inter- 
ests of  both  parties,  it  blesses  him  that  lends  and  him  that 
borrows,  and  augments  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  correction  of  the  imperfect  system  which 
gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  money-changers  would  be  an 
unmitigated  blessing  to  every  nation  in  the  world ;  the  aboUtion 
of  banking  would  he  the  direst  blow  commerce  could  receive. 

We  have  observed  that,  in  former  times,  when  there  was 
comparatively  little  commerce  between  different  countries,  the 
coinage  might  circulate  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  country 
without  very  much  losing  its  value,  after  it  had  become  con- 
siderably depreciated  from  loss  of  weight. 

When  these  coins,  however,  are  carried  to  a  foreign  country, 
they  are  of  no  value  beyond  their  intrinsic  weight  ;as  bullion. 
Though  the  natives  of  the  country  it  belonged  to,  from  long 
habit  and  association  of  ideas,  see  in  it  a  certain  denomination, 
and  may  receive  it  at  its  nominal  value  long  after  it  has  lost  its 
legal  weight,  a  foreigner  sees  in  it  nothing  but  so  much  bullion. 
When  a  person  takes  the  coin  of  one  country  to  another,  and 
purchases  the  coin  of  that  country  with  it,  he  is  said  to  exchange 
it.  Now,  suppose  that  the  coinage  of  two  countries  is  of  the 
same  metal,  and  that  both  of  the  coinages  be  of  their  full  legal 
weight  and  fineness ;  then  if  either  of  them  be  taken  as  a 
standard,  which  may  be  called  A,  then  the  number  of  nnits,  or 
parts  of  a  unit,  of  the  coinage  of  the  other,  which  may  be  called 
B,  which  contains  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  pure  metal,  is 
called  the  pae  of  exchange  between  the  country  A  and  the 
country  B.  Thus,  if  the  legal  standard  of  France  and  England 
were  gold,  and  the  pound  be  taken  as  the  standard  unit  of 
England,  the  number  of  the  standard  units  of  the  French  coinage 
which  contained  precisely  as  much  pure  gold  as  the  English 
pound,  would  be  the  par  of  exchange  between  England  and 
France.  The  French  standard  is  a  franc,  which  is  a  silver  coin. 
The  gold  Napoleon  is  also  legal  tender,  which  is  twenty  fi'ancs. 
Now,  there  is  as  nearly  as  possible  one-fourth  more  pure  gold  in 
«  sovereign  than  in  a  Napoleon;  therefore,  as  the  par  of  exchange  is 
the  ratio  between  these  two  coins,  we  might  say  that  1*25  is  the 
par  of  exchange  between  England  and  France.  But,  as  it  is 
invariably  expressed  in  francn^  1*25  Napoleons  is  equivalent  to 
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25  francs,  and  hence  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  call  25' 
the  par  of  exchange.  Hence,  if  an  English  sovereign  would 
exchange  for  25  francs  in  Paris,  we  should  saj  that  the  exchange 
was  at  par. 

Though  a  worn  and  depreciated  coinage  might  pass  for  its  full 
nominal  value  in  its  own  country,  in  a  foreign  country  it  will 
evidently  only  exchange  for  its  actual  weight  in  bullion :  hence, 
if  the  English  coinage  of  sovereigns  became  worn  and  clipped, 
or  much  diminished  in  weight,  they  would  not  exchange  for  so 
many  francs  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  of  fiill  weight ;  hence, 
an  EngUsh  sovereign,  if  taken  to  Paris  whilst  the  French  coinage 
maintained  its  fiill  weight,  in  such  a  depreciated  state,  might 
only  exchange  for  22  or  20  francs,  and  this  would  be  called  a 
fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges;  or  if  an  English  merchant  were 
bound  to  pay  his  creditor  in  Paris  2,500  francs,  he  would  have 
to  give  more  than  £100  English  to  purchase  them,  and  the  ex- 
change would  be  said  to  he  so  much  per  cent,  against  EngJand,  by 
the  amount  of  that  difference. 

It  is  evident  that  this  adverse  state  of  the  exchange  would 
^continue  so  long  as  the  English  coinage  remained  depreciated  ; 
but  that  if  it  were  restored  to  its  legal  standard,  that  restoration 
would  be  itself  sufficient  to  restore  the  exchange  to  its  usual 
rate.  Hence,  we  see  that  if  any  foreign  country  maintains  its 
coinage  of  full  weight  and  purity,  that  a  depreciation  of  the 
coinage  of  England  necessarily  produces  an  apparently  adverse 
state  of  the  exchanges,  and  that  a  reform  of  the  English  coinage 
is  sufficient  by  itself  to  restore  them  to  their  proper  state. 

It  is  also  evident  that  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  by  a 
debasement  of  its  purity,  will  produce  exactly  the  same  effects. 
It  is  also  clear,  that  if  the  coinage  of  both  countries  were  equally 
degraded,  the  rate  of  exchange  would  not  be  altered  between 
them ;  and  that  the  rate  would  vary  just  in  proportion  as  one 
was  more  or  less  degraded  than  the  other. 

Now,  as  when  the  coinage  of  a  country  has  become  depreciated 
either  from  wear  and  tear,  or  a  debasement  of  the  standard,  the 
consequence  is  said  sometimes  to  be  a  fall  in  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, and  sometimes  a  rise  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  it  is  as 
well  to  fix  clearly  what  these  expressions  mean,  as  it  might  be 
thought  they  are  contradictory,  when  they  are  not  so.  They  only 
refer  to  two  different  modes  of  estimating  the  coinage. 
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When  a  depreeioM  coinage  is  said  to  produce  a  fall  in  On 
Foreign  Exchanges^  it  means  thai  a  given  amount  of  home  coinage 
wUl  purchase  a  less  amount  of  foreign  coin. 

When  a  depreciated  coinage  is  said  to  produce  a  siBB  m  the 
Foreign  Exchanges^  it  means  that  a  greater  quantity  of  horn 
coinage  is  required  to  purchase  a  given  amoiuit  of  foreign  coin. 

A  clear  nnderstanding  of  these  expressions  will  prevent  any 
conftision  arising  when  they  are  nsed  indiscriminately^  as  they 
often  are,  in  discussions  on  the  Exchanges.  We  shall  give  a 
little  farther  on  a  striking  example  of  the  derangement  of  the 
foreign  exchanges  of  England  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
coinage,  and  their  rectification  in  consequence  of  the  restoration 
of  the  English  coinage. 

3.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  can  be  no  true  par  of  exchange 
between  two  countries  which  do  not  employ  the  same  metal  as 
their  legal  standard.  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  insuperable  objections  to  employing  two  metals  as  legal 
standards  in  the  same  country.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  gold  and  silver  were  equally  used,  and  their  relative  values 
were  fixed  by  law.  This  was  their  legal  par  of  exchange,  but  we 
also  saw  that  their  market  values  were  constantly  varying,  and 
from  causes  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  law  ;  and  that  it  was 
no  more  possible  to  have  a  fixed  price  of  one  in  terms  of  the 
other,  than  to  have  a  fixed  legal  price  for  com  or  other  com- 
modity. The  very  same  rule  must  clearly  apply  to  two  countries, 
one  of  which  uses  gold,  and  the  other  silver,  as  the  measure  of 
value.  Hence,  in  speaking  of  the  par  of  exchange  between 
England  and  France  as  25*20,  which  it  usually  is,  or  that 
£100=2,520  francs,  it  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  are  fixed,  which  we  know  can  never 
occur  between  any  two  countries,  any  more  than  between  the  same 
metals  in  the  same  country.  The  only  correct  mode  of  expressing 
it  is,  therefore,  to  say  that  such  is  the  usual  Rate  of  Exchange 
between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  year  1797,  when  the  Bank  of  England  stopped  payment, 
the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject.  The  Committee,  among  other  things,  wished  to 
ascertain  the  par  of  exchange  between  London  and  Hambnig, 
and  they  examined  several  merchants  upon  the  subject,  but  they 
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were  quite  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  what  was  the  par 
of  exchange  between  these  two  places  ;  and  the  Committee 
reported  that  they  were  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
condnsion  on  the  subject,  and  in  this  they  were  correct.  And 
the  very  same  reasons  apply  to  any  other  two  countries  which 
use  different  metals  as  measures  of  yalue,  as  there  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  any  permanently  fixed  relation  between  them. 
Hence,  there  cannot  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  fixed  par  of 
exchange  between  England  and  any  country  that  uses  exclusively 
a  silver  standard.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is 
a  usual  rate  of  exchange  between  them ;  hence,  between  such 
countries,  it  is  often  totally  impossible  to  decide  certainly  which 
way  the  exchange  is,  unless  the  difference  exceeds  a  certain 
limit.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  1694,  the  coinage  of  England  was  in  such  a  disgraceful  state 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  years,  and  extensive  clipping, 
tiiat  the  rate  of  exchange  between  London  and  Hamburg, 
owing  to  this  circumstance  alone,  was  25  per  cent,  against 
England. 

Although,  when  the  currency  is  in  a  depreciated  state,  the 
exchange  will  be  apparently  adverse  with  those  countries  which 
maintain  their  currency  in  its  standard  state,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  exchange,  founded  upon  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
two  countries,  may  be  above,  below,  or  at  par  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  discover  its  true  state,  that  is,  whether  it  is 
&Torable  or  the  contrary,  and  the  amount  of  its  difference  either 
way.  The  rate  of  exchange,  which  arises  out  of  the  state 
of  the  currency,  is  called  the  Nominal  Exchange  ;  the  rate 
which  arises  out  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  is 
called  the  Real  Exchange.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
exchange  on  Paris  is  2,521  francs  for  £100  in  gold  at  the  Mint 
price,  or  when  the  currency  is  at  its  ftill  legal  weight,  then,  if  we 
suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
the  market  price  of  gold  bullion  rises  to  £4  8s.  per  oz.,  then 
the  market  price  of  £100  is  £106  lis.  T^d.  Now,  suppose  that 
the  exchange  on  Paris  is  28-80,  or  £100  will  purchase  2,380 
francs  in  Paris,  then  £106  lis.  T^d  would  be  able  to  purchase 
2,586*68  francs.  But,  as  the  real  par  at  the  Mint  price  is  assumed 
to  be  2,521,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  these  two 
sums  is  the  extent  to  which  the  real  exchange  is  in  favour  of 
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London.  We  can  also  see  the  extent  to  which  the  exchange  is 
depressed,  because  £100  at  the  above  exchange  will  purchase 
2,380  francs,  whereas  they  ought  to  purchase  2,536*63,  if  they 
were  of  fiill  weight ;  and  the  difference  between  these  two  sums 
shews  the  extent  by  which  the  nominal  exchange  is  depressed. 
Hence,  we  have  the  following  rule — 

Find  the  market  price  of  the  »um  in  London  compared  to  the 
Mint  or  money  price;  multiply  *ihe  market  price  so  found  by  the 
rate  of  exchange;  then,  if  ths  result  is  equal  to  the  par  of  exchange^ 
the  exchange  is  at  par ;  and  if  there  he  a  differencey  ths  exchange  is 
favourable,  or.  adverse,  according  as  the  difference  is  above  or 
below  the  par. 

And  the  depression  of  the  exchange,  caused  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  is  the  difference  between  the  sum  so  expressed 
in  the  mint  and  market  prices  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  exchange. 
In  the  excellent  state  in  which  our  currency  now  is,  the  question 
of  the  nominal  exchange  is  of  little  importance,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  history  of  the  currency  in  former  times 
without  it :  and  it  is  essential  now  with  regard  to  several  foreign 
countries  at  present  which  use  an  inconvertible  and  depreciated 
paper  currency. 


On  the  Nature  of  an  Exchange. 

4.  We  will  now  explain  the  nature  of  an  exchange.  Suppose 
two  cities,  say  London  and  Edinburgh.  Suppose  a  trader  A  in 
London  is  debtor  to  a  trader  B  in  Edinburgh  for  a  certain  sum : 
suppose  also  that  a  trader  B^  in  Edinburgh  is  debtor  to  A^  in 
London  for  an  equal  sum.  Then,  in  order  to  pay  their  debts,  A 
would  have  to  send  the  money  to  B,  and  B^  would  have  to  send 
an  equal  sum  to  A^,  thus  causing  two  separate  transmissions  of 
bullion  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  at  some  expense  for 
freight  and  insurance. 

Now,  this  settlement  of  debts  may  be  greatly  facilitated,  if  A 
in  London  goes  and  pays  his  debt  to  A^,  and  buys  from  A^  the 
debt  due  to  him  from  B^,  and  sends  this  debt  by  post  to  B  in 
Edinburgh.  B  then  goes  to  B^  and  demands  payment  from  him  of 
his  debt  due  to  A.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  business  has 
been  settled  by  the  transmission  of  the  debt,  instead  of  by  the 
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transmission  of  twice  the  amount  in  bullion,  and  each  debtor 
has  paid  the  debt  to  the  creditor  in  the  same  town. 

The  whole  transaction  is  called  an  exchange,  and  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  in  each  city.  In  the 
case  given  there  are  four  parties ;  but  an  Exchange  is  possible 
with  thre^  parties.  Thus,  suppose  that  A  in  London  owes  B  in 
Edinburgh  a  debt,  and  B^  in  Edinburgh  owes  A  in  London  an 
equal  debt.  Then  it  is  clear  that  A  may  pay  B  by  transferring 
to  him  the  debt  due  to  himself  from  B^.  From  this,  it  is  seen 
that  three  parties  are  indispensable  to  an  ''  Exchange." 

In  &ct,  an  Exchange  in  commerce  means  simply  a  transaction 
in  which  a  debtor  pays  his  creditor  by  transferring  to  him  a  debt 
due  to  himself  from  some  one  else.  Every  time  a  person  pays  a 
debt  by  means  of  a  cheque  or  bank  note,  that  is  an  Exchange. 
It  is  an  example  of  what  is  called  Novatio  in  Boman  Law,  because 
the  former  debtor  is  exchanged  for  a  new  one. 

Two  passengers  are  travelling  in  an  omnibus.  The  fare  is 
dxpence.  One  passenger  pays  the  conductor  a  shilling.  The 
conductor  is  then  indebted  to  him  in  sixpence.  The  other 
passenger  has  a  sixpence  in  his  hand  ready  to  pay  his  fare.  The 
conductor,  by  a  nod,  tells  him  to  give  the  sixpence  to  the  first 
passenger.  By  this  means  the  conductor's  debt  is  paid,  and  the 
whole  transaction  is  an  exchange. 

We  may  observe  that  a  consideration  of  this  transaction  is 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  popular  account  that  Bills  of  Exchange 
and  exchange  operations  were  invented  by  the  Jews.  A  crowd 
of  writers  have  said  that  the  Jews,  having  undergone  a  terrible 
persecution  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
invented  Bills  of  Exchange  in  order  to  transmit  their  effects 
from  France  to  foreign  countries.  This  account,  however  widely 
received,  is  impossible,  because  it  is  clear  that  exchange  operations 
can  only  arise  out  of  reciprocal  debts  being  due  between  two 
places,  as  they  cannot  take  place  unless  debtors  and  creditors  of  the 
one  reside  in  the  other.  To  suppose  that  people  could  simply 
remit  their  money  by  means  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  is  as  absurd  as 
to  suppose  that  a  man  could  send  his  luggage  by  the  electric 
telegraph.  AH  that  he  could  do  in  either  case  would  be  to  send 
an  order  to  deliver  his  money,  or  his  luggage,  to  some  one  else. 

The  first  thing  James  II.  did  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  to 
solicit  alms  from  Louis  XIV.    Louis  collected  Bills  on  London  to 
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the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres^  or  about  £87,500, 
and  sent  them  to  London.  That  is,  he  went  to  the  merchants  in 
Paris  who  had  debts  due  to  them  by  merchants  in  London,  paid 
them  their  debts,  and  so  bought  their  rights  against  the  London 
merchants.  He  then  sent  over  these  Bills  to  London,  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  and  the  London  merchants  paid  the  money  to 
him.  But  Louis  could  not  have  done  this  unless  there  were 
ahready  sums  due  by  the  merchants  of  London  to  the  merchants  of 
Paris. 

Now,  when  the  debts  between  London  and  Edinburgh  are 
equal,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  all  be  discharged  by  means  of 
such  an  exchange,  without  remitting  any  specie.  The  exchaogcB 
are  then  said  to  be  at  Pab. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  debts  are  unequal,  and  Edinburgh 
wishes  to  send  more  money  to  London  than  it  has  to  receive,  it 
is  clear  that  the  demand  for  biUs  is  greater  than  the  supply ;  and, 
as  every  one  would  rather  send  a  bill  than  cash,  as  it  is  cheaper  to 
do  BO,  tiioae  who  had  money  to  send  would  bid  against  each  other 
for  the  bills  in  the  market  as  for  any  other  merchandise,  and  the 
price  of  them  would  rise,  or  a  premium  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
a  bill  on  London. 

Now,  London  is  the  great  centre  of  commerce.  It  supplies  the 
rest  of  the  country  with  foreign  merchandise :  it  is  the  seat  of 
Government,  to  which  the  revenue  is  remitted  from  all  parts  of 
the  country:  the  great  families  from  all  parts  of  the  country  go  to 
reside  there,  and  their  incomes  must  be  remitted  to  them  there : 
hence  there  is  almost  always  a  much  greater  quantity  of  money  « 
seeking  to  flow  from  the  country  to  London  than  the  contrary: 
consequently,  the  demand  for  biUs  on  London  in  the  country  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  and,  therefore,  inland  bills  upon  London 
are  always  at  a  premium. 

This  premium  is  computed  by  time.  Thus,  if  a  person  paid 
a  sum  of  money  into  a  bank  in  Edinburgh,  in  former  times,  he 
got  a  bill  payable  at  60  days'  date  in  London ;  or,  if  he  wanted 
it  payable  at  sight,  he  had  to  pay  60  days'  interest  This  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  40  days,  and  was  estimated  at  about  ^  per 
cent.  As  communications  improved,  this  was  reduced  to  20  days, 
or  5s.  per  cent.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  still  fturther  fiMnlities 
afforded  by  railways,  the  premium  is  now  reduced  to  Is.  per 
cent. 
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Henoe,  if  a  person  in  Edinburgh  wishes  to  have  a  bill  at  sight 
>n  London,  he  most  pay  Is.  per  cent.,  or  four  days'  interest,  on 
L  And  this  time  is  also  called  the  Par  of  Exchange  between 
London  and  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  similar  premium  on  bills, 
)r  par  of  exchange,  between  all  other  cities  in  the  country  on 
London.    This  is  called  Inland  Exchange. 

The  Exchange  of  the  country  upon  London  is  said  to  be 
Eigainst  the  country  and  in  &Your  of  London.  But  it  must  be 
Dbserved  that  it  is  only  unfayourable  to  the  buyers  of  bills,  or 
bhose  who  wish  to  send  money.  It  is  equaUy  favourable  to  the 
wllm-s  of  bills,  or  those  who  have  to  receive  money. 

The  exchange  is  called  unfayourable,  because,  after  the  settle- 
Dient  of  the  whole  debts  between  the  two  places,  there  remains 
a  sum  in  cash  to  be  remitted. 

It  appears  from  this,  that  when  in  any  place  the  demand  for 
biUs  is  greater  than  the  supply,  the  Exchanges  are  adverse  to 
that  place,  because  it  has  more  money  to  pay  than  to  receive: 
when  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  the  Exchanges  are 
favourable  to  it,  because  it  has  more  money  to  receive  than  to 
pay. 

On  Foreign  Exchange. 

5.  The  principle  of  Foreign  Exchange  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  Inland  Exchange.  But  there  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plication in  the  detail,  on  account  of  the  dilSerent  monies  of 
different  countries. 

In  Exchange  between  two  foreign  places  and  of  different 
monies,  the  money  of  one  place  is  always  taken  as  fixed,  and 
the  Exchange  is  reckoned  in  the  variable  quantities  of  the 
money  of  the  other  given  for  it.  The  former  is  called  theySasei  or 
certain  price,  and  the  latter  the  variable  or  uncertain  price. 

Thus,  between  London  and  Paris,  the  Exchange  is  always 
reckoned  by  the  variable  sum  in  francs  and  cents  given  for  the 
fixed  £. 

On  the  contrary,  between  London  and  Spain  the  Exchange 
is  always  reckoned  by  the  variable  sum  in  jpence  given  for  the 
fixed  dollar  of  Exchange. 

When  a  certain  place  is  taken  as  a  centre,  if  the  fixed  price  is 
the  money  of  that  place,  it  is  said  to  receive  the  variable  price  ; 
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on  the  contrary,  when  the  money  of  that  place  is  the  variable 
price,  it  is  said  to  give  the  variable  price. 

Thns,  at  any  time,  London  receives  from  Paris  so  many  francs 
and  cents  for  the  £1  sterling,  and  London  gives  Spain  so  many 
pence  for  the  dollar. 

In  the  qqptations  of  the  Rates  of  Exchange,  it  is  usual  to 
omit  the  fixed  price  and  name  only  the  variable  price,  and  then 
that  is  called  the  Rate  or  Course  of  Exchange. 

One  source  of  perplexity  in  the  Foreign  Exchange  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that,  in  consequence  of  London  giving  the 
variable  price  to  some  places,  and  receiving  it  from  others,  the  same 
state  of  the  exchanges  will  have  to  be  expressed  in  opposite 
language,  as  we  have  observed  above,  in  speaking  of  the  expressions 
used  regarding  the  Foreign  Exchanges  rising  or  falling  in  conse- 
quence of  a  depreciated  currency. 

According  to  Tate^s  Modem  Cambist,  the  following  are  the 
present  Rates  of  Exchanges  between  London  and  the  principal 
Foreign  Cities : — 

London  receives  from 


Amsterdam. 

.     .     12     8 

Florins  and  Stivers  for 

£1 

Hamburg    . 

.     .     18  12 

Marks  and  Stivers 

Paris .    .    . 

.     25  50 

Francs  and  Cents 

— 

Frankfort    , 

.     .       121 

Z.  V.  Florins 

10 

Vienna   .    , 

.     .     18  70 

Florins  and  Ereuzers 

1 

Genoa    .    . 

.     .     25  35 

Lire  and  Centesimi 

— 

Berlin    .    . 

.     .       6  25 

Dollars  and  Silver  Gros 

— 

Milan     .    . 

.     .     25  40 

Lire  and  Cents 

1 

— 

Leghorn 

.     .     25  50 

Do. 

— 

1 

London  gives  to 

1 
Lisbon    . 

.    .    53^  pence  sterling  for 

1  Milreis 

Madrid  •    « 

.    50i 

99 

1  Hard  Dollar 

Gibraltar 

.    .    48i 

99 

1        do. 

Naples    .    . 

.    .    891 

99 

1  Ducat 

Palermo 

.    .  119i 

W 

1  Onza 

Venice    . 

.     .    47 

99 

6  Lire  Austriache 

St.  Petersbu 

rgh    88i 

W 

1  Silver  Ruble 

Rio  Janeiro 

.    .    80 

99 

1  Milreis 

New  York 

.     .     47i 

99 

1  U.  S.  Dollar 

Calcutta . 

.     .     23 

9* 

1  Comp.  Rupee 
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Now,  if  the  exchange  of  London  on  Paris  is  against  London, 
or  the  demand  in  London  for  bills  on  Paris  is  greater  than  the 
sapplj,  it  is  clear  that  the  £  sterling  \vill  purchase  fetver  francs. 
Hence,  between  London  and  Paris,  when  the  example  is  adverse 
to  London,  the  rate  or  com^  of  exchange  wiliya//  helow  par. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  exchange  is  favourable  to  London, 
that  is,  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  the  Rate  of  Ex- 
change will  rise  above  par. 

And  the  same  is  manifestly  true  with  respect  to  all  other 
places /re^rn  whkh  London  receives  the  variable  price. 

But,  suppose  the  Exchange  between  London  and  Madrid  is 
against  London,  or  the  demand  in  London  for  Bills  on  Madrid  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  then  London  will  have  to  gwe  mme  pence 
to  purchase  the  Spanish  dollar. 

Hence,  between  London  and  Madrid,  when  the  Exchange  is 
against  London,  the  Rate,  or  Course  of  Exchange,  will  rise  above 
par. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  Exchange  is  favourable  to  London, 
she  will  have  to  give  fewer  pence  to  purchase  the  Spanish  doUar, 
and,  consequently,  the  Rate  of  Exchange  MvUlfaU  below  par. 

And  the  same  is  manifestly  true,  with  respect  to  all  other  places 
to  which  London  gives  the  variable  price. 

Hence,  when  the  Exchange  between  London  and  any  other 
place  varies  from  par,  we  must  always  consider  whether  London 
gives  the  variable  price  to,  or  receives  it  from,  that  place. 

The  interests  also,  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  bills  are  always 
opposite.  If  the  Rate  of  Exchange  is  favourable  to  the  one,  it  is 
equally  unfavourable  to  the  other.  The  buyers  of  bills  are  also 
cdled  remitters,  and  the  sellers  are  also  called  drawers. 

Having  now  stated  the  places  from  which  London  receives,  and 
those  to  which  it  gives,  the  variable  price,  we  will  give  a  table 
illustrative  of  tiie  effects  of  a  depreciated  coinage  on  the  foreign 
exchanges,  and  of  its  restoration  to  par.  In  1695  the  coinage  of 
England  had  become  greatly  deteriorated,  owing  to  clipping  and 
wear  and  tear.  The  foreign  exchanges  were  in  great  disorder. 
But  in  1696  a  great  re-coinage  was  undertaken,  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  denote  the 
Rates  of  Exchange  as  paid  in  coin. 
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Statement  of  the  Rates  on  the  London  Exchange  during 

1695—1696. 


▲miter- 
dam. 


1696 
April  23... 

1696 
Jannaiy  24, 


Ma72 

July  19    

Jnly28    

September  29.... 
October  6    


Rotter- 
dam. 


Genoa. 


NoTember  6    •  • . . 
December  16  .... 


31-2 

31*0 

30-3 

29*3 

88-7. 

36*6 

36-8 

87-4 

37-8 


31-4     69-29 


31-2 

30-2 

30-6 

33-9 

36-7 

3610 

37-6 

8710 


60- 

64* 

66* 

68- 

64- 

63-2 

62-2 

61- 


Ant- 
werp 


30-11 

31- 
30- 


Ham- 
boiy. 


33- 

36- 

36-7 

37-2 

37-8 


2911 

29-9 
28-8 
. . 
32-4 
36- 
36-8 
86-4 
36-8 


CadJs 


66-2 

60-0 

60- 

60- 

63- 

48- 

48- 

47- 

46-2 


Madrid.  Vfokc 


661 

60- 
61' 
• . 
68- 
49- 
49- 
48- 
47- 


69- 

63 
61 

. 
64 
61 

• 
49 
49- 


Now,  on  inspecting  this  table,  we  perceive  that  a  great  change 
in  the  figures  took  place  about  July,  1696.  Some  rise  very  madi> 
others  ya//.  Those  ^om  which  London  received  the  variable  price 
rose;  those  to  which  London  gave  the  variable  price, y^//.  Which 
exactly  verifies  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  §  2. 

On  the  Limits  of  the  Variations  of  the  Exchanges. 

6.  Supposing  that  while  the  Exchange  between  any  two  places 
— say  London  and  Paris — ^is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  that  is, 
when  the  demand  and  supply  of  bills  in  each  city  is  exactly 
equal,  so  that  they  would  each  have  to  receive  and  send  the  same 
sum,  it  should  happen  that  from  any  cause  whatever,  no  matter 
what,  there  should  be  a  desire  on  any  particular  day  to  send 
more  money  from  one  side  than  it  has  to  receive.  Suppose  more 
money  has  to  be  sent  from  London  than  it  has  to  receive  ;  then 
those  merchants  who  want  to  remit  money  from  London  wUl 
strive  to  buy  bills  on  Paris  in  the  London  markets.  But,  as  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  a  competition  will  spring  np 
to  buy  the  bills  that  are  in  the  market,  and  hence  the  price  of 
them  will  rise.    It  \&  their  duty  to  place  the  bullion  in  Paris  at 
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their  own  expense  and  risk,  and,  consequently,  they  would  rather 
give  somewhat  more  for  a  bill  than  its  par  pricey  to  save  them- 
selves that  expense.  But  they  will  not  give  more  than  the  cost 
of  transmitting  the  bullion  itself,  because,  if  the  price  rose  higher 
than,  that,  they  would  sooner  send  the  money.  Thus,  when  the 
Exchange  in  London  rises  against  London,  or,  in  the  case  of  Paris, 
falls  below  par,  it  shows  that  London  wishes  to  send  to  Paris 
more  than  it  has  to  receive,  and  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  against 
London,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  continue  at  a  greater  rate 
against  London  than  the  cost  of  transmitting  bullion.  Hence 
this  is  manifestly  a  superior  limit  to  the  variation  of  the  Beal 
Exchange. 

But  the  reverse  case  may  also  happen.  The  supply  of  bills 
in  London  on  Paris  may  exceed  the  demand.  The  price  of  them 
will,  therefore,  manifestly  fall.  But»  for  similar  reasons,  the  cost 
of  transmitting  bullion  will  be  an  inferior  limit  below  wh^ch  the 
price  will  not  fall. 

We  thus  see  that  the  state  of  the  exchanges  arising  out  of  the 
cross  remittances  of  money  is  a  simple  example  of  the  general 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  with  the  limitation  that  the  variation 
in  the  rates  of  exchanges  cannot  exceed  a  certain  definite  sum, 
namely,  twice  the  cost  of  sending  bullion  from  one  place  to  the 
other. 

These  limits  of  the  Rate  of  Exchange  are  called  specie  paints, 
because,  when  the  Exchanges  reach  them,  bullion  may  be  expected 
to  flow  in,  or  out,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  limits  of  the 
variations  of  the  Exchange,  or  specie  points,  only  apply  to 
bills  payable  at  once,  and  to  long  periods.  During  short 
periods,  and  for  bills  which  have  some  time  to  run,  temporary 
causes  may  produce  fluctuations  in  the  Exchanges  greatly  ex- 
ceeding these  limits.  We  shall  consider  these  cases  folly  after- 
wards. 

On  the  Effects  of  an  Inconvertible  Paper  Ourrency  on  the  Foreign       Q) 

Exchanges. 

7.  We  must  now  consider  what  the  effect  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency  will  be  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  market 
price  of  bullion.    So  long  as  paper  is  convertible,  that  is,  the 
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holder  of  it  has  power  to  demand  payment  in  gold  for  it  at 
Bight,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  cannot  circalate  at  a  discount,  because, 
if  it  fell  to  a  discount,  every  person  who  held  it  would  immediately 
go  and  demand  gold  for  it.  But,  if  while  it  enjoys  considerable 
circulation,  the  power  of  convertibility  is  suddenly  taken  away, 
then  it  becomes,  in  all  respects,  equiralent  to  a  new  standard,  just 
as  much  as  gold  or  silver,  and  its  value  will  be  affected  by  the 
same  principles  as  these  two,  viz.,  by  the  sole  question  of  the 
quantity  of  it  in  circulation,  compared  to  the  operations  it 
represents. 

Under  the  old  system  of  making  an  attempt  to  fix  the  valne 
of  silver  and  gold  relatively  to  each  other,  there  was  no  power 
of  convertibility  of  one  into  the  other  similar  to  the  convertibility 
of  the  note.  If  silver  fell  to  a  discount,  as  compared  with  gold, 
no  persons  could  demand,  as  a  right,  to  have  their  silver  exchanged 
for  gold,  consequently,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  considerable 
change  in  the  quantity  of  either  metal  was  a  change  in  their 
market  values.  Thus,  in  1794,  gold  rose  to  84s.,  if  purchased 
with  silver  bullion;  now,  if,  speaking  by  analogy,  the  silver  coin 
had  been  convertible  into  gold,  the  difference].never  could  have 
arisen,  any  more  than  a  bank  note,  convertible  at  the  will  of  the 
holder  of  it,  could  circulate  at  a  discount.  Now  paper,  when 
issued  as  a  substantive  standard  of  value,  follows  exactly  the 
same  rules;  if  only  the  usual  quantity  of  it  be  issued,  t.  «.,  no 
greater  quantity  than  would  have  been  issued  if  it  were  con- 
vertible into  specie,  it  will  continue  to  circulate  at  its  par  value; 
but,  if  these  issues  be  continued,  and  if  it  be  deprived  of  the 
natural  corrector  of  an  over-issue,  viz.,  payment  on  demand,  it  is 
maintained  in  circulation,  and  exactly  the  same  result  follows  as 
attends  an  excessive  issue  of  silver — it  falls  to  a  discount.  Now, 
the  silver  coin  may  fall  to  a  discount  from  two  circumstances, 
either  if  silver  be  coined  with  too  great  profiiseness,  the  excessive 
quantity  of  it  will  diminish  its  valtie,  even  though  the  coin  be 
of  full  weight;  or  if  the  silver  coin  be  suflfered  to  fell  into  a 
degraded  state  by  clipping  and  wearing,  so  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  full  legal  weight  of  bullion,  it  then  becomes  depre^ 
dated.  The  apparent  result  in  figures  will  be  just  the  same  in 
either  case ;  guineas  will  rise  to  24s.  or  30s.  But,  as  silver  has 
general  value,  and  is,  from  its  qualities,  a  recognised  measure  of 
value,  it  is  not  correct   to  apply  the  term  depreciation  to  it 
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as  long  as  the  coin  contains  its  fall  legal  weight  of  bullion.  Bat 
the  case  is  different  with  paper;  it  is  only  received  on  accoant 
of  bearing  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  qaantity  of  bullion  on  the 
face  of  it ;  and  if  it  is  not  able  to  ftilfil  that  promise^  it  is 
dqirectated. 

Now  if,  for  the  pablic  convenience,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
issue  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  the  only  way  of  main- 
taining its  currency  at  par,  is  by  limiting  its  quantity.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this,  limiting  its  quantity  to  an  absolute  fixed 
amount,  but  by  devising  some  means  whereby  a  greater  quantity  of 
it  shall  not  he  issued  than  if  it  were  cmivertible  into  gold.  If  more 
than  this  be  issued,  it  will  be  foUowed  by  the  same  result  as  attends 
an  excessive  issue  of  silver,  it  wiU  fall  to  a  discount,  which,  in  this 
case,  is  depreciation ;  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  depre- 
ciated currency  wiU  follow,  viz.,  thft  mnrkftij  prioe  (or  paper  price) 
nf  hnllinn  wJlLrise^above  the  mint  price,  and  the  foreign  exchanges 
will^lL. 

Now,  if  such  a  state  of  things  happens,  the  proper  remedy  is  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  the  paper  in  circulation  until  the  market 
price  of  bullion  is  reducied  to  the  level  of  the  mint  price.  If  the 
direct  power  of  demanding  five  sovereigns  be  taken  away  fix)m  the 
holder  of  a  £5  note,  still,  if  he  can  purchase  bullion  with  it  in  the 
market  to  the  amount  of  five  sovereigns,  it  is  an  infallible  proof 
that  the  note  is  current  at  par;  and  the  limitation  need  not  proceed 
beyond  that.  But,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
allow  all  persons  to  receive  the  notes  at  whatever  value  they  choose 
to  put  upon  them ;  and  let  them  make  a  difference,  if  they  choose, 
between  the  prices  of  articles  when  paid  in  gold,  or  in  paper.  If 
this  be  allowed,  no  very  great  inconvenience  will  take  place  in  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country,  beyond  a  certain  loss  of  prestige 
which  must  happen  to  an  institution  whose  paper  circulates  at  a 
discount. 

But  suppose  the  law,  with  more  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  paper 
currency  than  discretion,  declares  it  to  be  a  crime  to  make  a 
difference  between  paper  and  gold,  and  a  punishable  offence  to  give 
twenty  sovereigns  in  gold  for  twenty-one  pounds  in  paper — ^what 
will  be  the  consequence?  Exactly  the  same  as  we  have  seen 
happen  when  the  silver  and  gold  coins  were  improperly  rated,  the 
one  which  was  underrated  disappeared  from  circulation.  We  have 
seen  this  happen  both  in  the  case  of  the  gold  coin  and  the  silver 
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coin.  N0W9  when  the  inoonvertible  paper  coirency  is  ifened  in  too 
great  abnndaiice,  and  has  a  tendency  to  overflow  the  channels  of 
dicnlation,  its  natnral  effect  is  to  raise  prices  when  paid  in  it.  If 
people  were  free  in  their  transactions,  they  wonld  gradually  make 
a  difference  in  price  between  payments  in  paper  and  payments  in 
bullion;  but  if  the  owners  of  the  coin  are  prevented  by  law  from 
receiving  more  for  it  than  the  same  nominal  sum  in  paper,  they 
will  do  exactly  the  same  thing  as  is  invariably  done  when,  in  a 
metallic  currency,  part  is  depreciated  and  part  is  of  full  weight, 
they  will  either  hoard  or  export  it.  At  all  events,  it  will  dis- 
appear from  circulation.  Now,  as  the  gold  gradually  disappears, 
and  paper  issues  multiply,  people  begin  to  estimate  all  prices  by 
transferring  their  ideas  from  the  gold  to  the  paper,  and  the  paper 
ends  by  finally  displacing  the  entire  gold  coinage. 

The  stamp  on  the  coin  is  similar  to  the  banker's  **  promise  to 
pay  "  on  a  note.  The  stamp  is  the  guarantee  of  the  State,  that 
the  coin  does  actually  contain  a  given  amount  of  bullion;  the 
** promise  to  pay"  is  the  banker's  guarantee  that  he  can  pay 
so  much  coin  if  required.  The  convertibility  of  the  coin  into 
the  legal  amount  of  bullion,  is  the  test  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
metallic  currency;  so  the  convertibility  of  the  note  into  coin 
is  the  test  of  t^e  depreciation  of  the  note.  If  the  power  of 
demanding  coin  be  taken  away  by  the  State^  the  power  of  com- 
manding a  certain  quantity  of  bullion  in  the  market  still  equally 
remains  as  the  only  test  of  its  value.  The  Mint  price  of  bullion 
is  the  price  paid  in  coins  of  the  full  legal  weight,  the  market 
price  means  its  price  paid  in  the  current  coins,  and  a  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  proof  and  measure  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  current  coin.  When  paper  became  the  standard  currency, 
the  market  price  of  bullion  meant  the  price  of  it  when  paid  in 
the  paper  currency,  or  the  paper  price  of  it;  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  if  the  paper  price  of  gold  bullion  rose  above  the  Mint 
price,  it  was  the  'proof  and  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency. 

Whenever  the  currency  of  a  country  becomes  redundant,  that 
is  to  say,  that  prices  rise  so  much  higher  in  one  country  than  in 
its  neighbours,  that  the  value  of  money  sensibly  diminishes,  the 
natural  corrective  for  such  a  thing  is  to  take  a  certain  portion  of 
it  out  of  circulation,  so  that,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  it, 
its  value  may  be  raised.    When  people  find  that  the  same  quantity 
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of  gold  will  not  purchase  an  eqnal  amount  of  commodities  in  this 
oonntry,  as  they  will  in  another,  their  own  natural  instincts  will 
lead  them  to  purchase  commodities  abroad  where  they  are  cheap, 
and  bring  them  for  sale  here  where  they  are  dear.  The  natural 
instinct  of  trade  will,  therefore,  produce  an  equilibrium  in  value 
in  the  currency  of  neighbouring  countries. 

Now,  when  the  currency  of  a  country  consists  partly  of  paper 
and  partly  of  gold  and  silver,  it  is  quite  clear  that  only  the 
metallic  portion  of  it  can  be  exported  in  payment  of  foreign 
commodities.  The  paper  portion  of  it,  which  haA  no  value  abroad, 
must  remain  at  home.  If  the  issues  of  the  paper  be  continued, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  currency  from  recovering  its  value,  the 
process  of  the  exportation  of  the  metallic  portion  will  go  on  until 
it  is  entirely  exhausted.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  only  method  of 
restoring  the  currency  to  its  former  value  is  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  the  paper,  until  the  drain  is  8tx)pped  by  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  whole  currency.  There  is,  however, 
a  School  of  Doctrines  that  maintains  that,  as  the  gold  goes  out, 
paper  should  be  issued  to  supply  the  vacuum  until  the  gold  comes 
back.  But  it  requires  little  sagacity  to  see  that  if  that  be  done, 
the  gold  never  will  come  hack  again,  and  the  drain  will  not  cease 
until  it  is  totally  exhausted,  and  the  only  way  to  bring  it  back 
again,  is  to  raise  its  value  at  h6me,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
removing  the  plethora  of  paper.  When  the  currency  is  in  its 
healthy  state,  the  oscillations  of  the  exchange  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  a  tight,  staunch  ship,  which  has  idway  a  natural 
tendency  to  recover  itself;  but  when  there  is  an  excessive  quantity 
of  paper,  it  is  like  the  same  ship  waterlogged,  when  she  once 
heels  over  she  never  can  recover  herself  until  the  water  is  pumped 
out. 

The  doctrine  that  the  rise  of  the  paper  price  of  bullion  above  the 
Mint  price,  and  a  continuous  state  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  below 
the  limits  of  the  real  exchange,  are  the  proof  and  the  measure  of  the 
depreciation  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  may  be  called  Lord 
King's  law  of  the  currency,  because  he  bore  the  most  conspicuous 
part  in  establishing  it.  The  rise  of  the  paper  price  of  bullion 
attracted  great  attention  soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  Lord  King  and  some  others  published  pamphlets  to  demon- 
strate the  above  proposition.  However,  the  price  of  bullion  fell; 
and  the  subject  slept  till  1809,  when  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the 
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paper  price  of  bullion  began  again  to  be  seriooslj  felt.  Ricardo 
then  appeared  afi  a  writer  for  the  first  time,  and  a  pamphlet  he 
published  to  prore  Lord  King's  doctrine,  was  the  foundation  of  h» 
fame  as  an  Economist.  This  controversy  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
Bullion  Report,  and  the  great  currency  debates  in  1811,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  solemnly  repudiated  the  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  is  now  universally  admitted,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  say 
much  more  about  it. 

On  Exchan{je  Operations, 

8.  Exchange  operations  consist  in  buying,  selling,  importing 
and  exporting  bullion,  called  "  Bullion  Operations,"  and  buying 
and  selling  Bills,  called  "  Banking  Operations." 

The  calculations  necessary  to  ascertain  the  profit  and  loss  on 
such  operations,  are  given  at  length  in  various  technical  works 
on  the  subject.  Our  oj^ject  only  is  to  examine  the  general  causes 
which  produce  these  movements  of  bullion,  which  so  sorely  vex 
the  banking  and  commercial  world. 

Exchange  operationf,  of  both  sorts  may  be  either  direct  or 
indirect,  that  is,  they  may  take  place  directly  between  the  two 
countries,  or  the  final  operations  may  be  effected  through  the 
medium  of  one  or  more  intermediate  countries. 

We  have  observed  that  for  bills  payable  at  sight  the  limits  of 
the  variations  of  the  exchange  cannot  exceed  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
mission of  bullion,  which  are  called  the  specie  points,  because, 
when  they  are  reached,  bullion  may  be  expected  to  flow  in  or 
out. 

When  the  bills,  however,  have  a  considerable  time,  such  as 
three  months,  or  more,  to  run,  before  they  are  payable,  causes 
may  operate  which  may  produce  temporary  fluctuations  of  the 
exchange  considerably  beyond  these  limits.    These  are  chiefly— 

1.  The  necessity  that  the  holder  of  these  long-dated  bills  may 
have  to  realize  them,  even  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  to  maintain 
their  own  position. 

2.  The  doubtful  position  of  the  acceptors,  or  the  general  dis- 
credit of  the  place  they  are  drawn  upon. 

3.  The  differing  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals  which 
are  the  standards  of  payment  at  each  place. 

4.  The  respective  rates  of  discount  at  each  place. 
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Now,  it  may  very  often  happen  that,  from  these  combined 
causes,  it  may  be  considerably  more  profitable  to  possess  bullion 
at  one  place  than  another.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  exchange 
operators  export  bullion  from  one  |)lace  to  another  for  the  sake 
of  this  profit.  They  create  bills  upon  such  a  place ;  they  draw 
upon  their  correspondents,  discount  their  bills,  and  remit  the 
proceeds  to  meet  their  drafts  when  due. 

It  used  to  be  the  dogma  of  many  commercial  writera  that  bullion 
is  oidy  exported  to  discharge  a  previous  state  of  indebtedness, 
and  that  consequently  a  drain  of  bullion  comes  to  a  natural  end, 
when  the  indebtedness  is  discharged.  But  this  is  a  most 
grievous  error.  The  sufficient  difference  of  profit  in  possessing 
bullion  at  two  places  will  cause  a  fabrication  of  bills  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  bullion,  without  any  previous  indebtedness, 
and,  of  course,  this  will  continue  so  long  as  this  possibility  of 
profit  exists.  Consequently,  unless  this  profit  is  destroyed,  the 
drain  of  bullion  will  not  cease.  The  effectual  way  of  annihilating 
this  profit  is  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  such  operations,  the  difference  of  profit 
between  the  two  places  must  exceed  twice  the  cost  of  transmitting 
bullion,  because,  in  such  cases,  the  cost  of  transmitting  the  bullion 
both  ways  will  fall  on  those  who  originate  them. 

Between  countries  in  which  there  are  no  restraints  upon  trade, 
the  exchanges  will  never  vary  much,  except  on  some  sudden 
emergency;  but  there  are  countries  with  which,  owing  to  the 
prohibitive  laws  which  still  infest  their  commercial  codes,  the 
exchanges  are  permanently  unfavourable,  because  they  ahU  take 
nothing  but  bullion  for  their  commodities.  Eussia  is  one  of 
these  countries,  and  hence,  if  not  modified  by  other  circumstances, 
bills  upon  Russia  would  always  be  at  a  premium;  but  here  again 
the  effect  of  trafficking  steps  in,  which  always  has  a  tendency  to 
equalise  prices.  The  merchant  (if  we  may  call  him  so)  who  deals 
in  bills,  acts  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  dealer  in  any  other 
commodities,  he  buys  them  where  they  are  cheapest,  and  sells 
them  where  they  are  dearest.  Hence,  he  will  try  to  buy  up 
Russian  bills  cheaper  in  other  exchanges,  or  debt  markets,  and  sell 
them  in  the  London  debt  market.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
course  of  trade  between  England  and  Italy,  the  debt  which  Italy 
owes  to  England  is  usually  greater  than  the  contrary;  hence, 
Italian  bills  will  usually  be  at  a  discount,  or  cheap,  in  the  London 
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debt  market.  So  the  bill  merchant  buys  them  up  cheap  here,  and 
sends  them  to  some  other  market — Paris,  for  instance — where  they 
may  be  at  a  premium.  By  these  means,  the  price  of  bills  is 
raised  where  they  are  cheapest,  and  depressed  where  they  are 
dearest;  and  the  general  result  will  be  to  melt  all  the  differences 
between  separate  countries  into  one  general  result,  so  that  the 
exchanges  will  not  be  favourable  with  one  country  and  adyerBe 
with  another,  but  they  will  be  generally  adverse  or  favourable  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Supposing,  however,  a  merchant  has  to  remit  money  to  Paris 
while  the  exchange  with  Paris  is  unfavourable  to  England,  he 
may  possibly  discover  a  more  advantageous  way  of  remitting  it 
than  by  buying  a  bill  on  Paris  directly.  Thus,  for  instance,  while 
bills  on  Paris  are  at  a  premium  in  London,  those  on  Hamburg 
may  be  at  a  discount,  and  bills  on  Paris  may  be  at  a  discount 
in  Hamburg,  So,  if  the  merchant  buys  a  bill  on  Hamburg  and 
sends  it  to  his  agent  there,  and  directs  him  to  purchase  a  bill 
on  Paris  with  the  proceeds,  he  may  be  able  to  discharge  his 
debt  in  Paris  at  a  less  sum  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a 
Paris  bill  in  London.  This  circuitous  way  of  settling  his  debt 
involves  additional  charge  for  brokerage,  commission,  postage,  &c., 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  still  further  to  equalise  the  exchanges 
between  London  and  all  other  countries.  This  circuitous  method 
is  called  the  arhitration  of  exchanges^  and  the  sum  wliich  is 
given  in  London  for  the  ultimate  price  it  realises  in  Paris  is 
called  its  arbitrated  price.  When  only  three  places  are  used 
in  the  operation  as  above,  it  is  called  simple  arhiiration.  When 
more  than  three  are  employed,  it  is  called  compound  arbitraHon. 
The  practical  rules  for  working  out  these  results  are  very  simple, 
and  will  be  found  in  any  technical  book  on  the  subject.  But  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  quicker,  safer,  and  cheaper  the  communica- 
tion between  countries  becomes,  the  less  room  wiU  there  be  for 
such  operations,  because  the  limits  of  the  variation  of  the  real 
exchanges,  which  are  the  margin  which  renders  such  transactions 
possible,  will  constantly  diminish. 

The  scale  on  which  these  indirect  operations  of  exchange  is 
carried  on  is  immense,  and  peculiarly  affects  the  London  exchange. 
There  is  no  exchange  between  places  to  and  fix>m  which  remit- 
tances have  not  constantly  to  be  made.  Consequently,  when  such 
places  trade,  their  accounts  must  be  settled  by  means  of  drafts 
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upon  some  third  recognised  centre.  Now,  London  is  the  banking 
centre  of  the  world.  From  the  enormous  exports  of  England  to 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  remittances  have  to  be  made  to  London 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant 
demand  for  bills  upon  London  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred 
for  these  commodities.  Hence,  although  the  exporters  may 
send  their  goods  to  different  countries,  yet  if  they  can  draw 
upon  London,  their  bills  will  be  sure  to  find  some  purchasers 
somewhere  to  be  remitted  to  England.  Hence  bills  upon  London 
bear  a  higher  price,  and  meet  with  a  readier  sale,  than  those  upon 
other  places. 

One  country  A  may  import  from  another  B  less  than  she 
exports,  and,  consequently,  a  debt  is  due  from  A  to  B.  Also,  B 
exports  to  another  country  C  more  than  she  imports;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  debt  is  due  from  C  to  B,  and  A  may  discharge  its  debt 
to  B  by  transferring  to  it  its  claim  against  C. 

As  many  countries  trade  with  one  another,  between  which  there 
is  no  exchange,  their  claims  are  mutually  adjusted  by  drafts  upon 
London,  the  commercial  centre.  Hence,  the  London  exchange  is 
the  most  important  in  the  world,  and  requires  the  greatest 
attention  to  be  paid  to  it. 

In  the  same  way  that  there  are  arbitrated  rates  of  exchange, 
there  are  arbitrated  prices  of  bullion,  but  we  need  not  enter  into 
them  here. 

On  tlie  Real  or  Commercial  Exchange. 

9.  We  must  now  consider  the  causes  that  affect  the  Real 
Exchange,  or  the  true  Commercial  one,  which  arises  out  of  the 
transactions  between  this  and  other  countries.  As  the  British 
Islands  do  not  produce  the  precious  metals  to  any  extent  worth 
considering,  they  are  only  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  by 
importatiom,  and  we  must  now  consider  the  yarious  sources  from 
which  they  come,  and  the  different  causes  that  produce  an  influx, 
or  efflux,  of  them.  They  are  to  be  treated  in  every  other  respect 
like  any  other  foreign  conmiodity,  and  are  obtained  by  the  same 
means  as  any  other  one  that  we  require  for  domestic  consumption 
which  is  not  a  native  product. 

The  trade  in  bullion  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  branches: 
the  one  where  it  is  carried  on  directly  with  the  countries  in  which 
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gold  and  silver  are  native  prodncts,  and  the  other  with  those 
countries  which  do  not  produce  it,  but  which,  like  our  own,  have 
no  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  it  except  by  foreign 
commerce. 

I.     With  bullion-producing  countries.      Before    the  late  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  Australia,  the  chief  bullion-producing 
countries  were  Mexico  and  Peru.    We  need  not  specify  others, 
because  the  same  principle  applies  to  them  all,  and  to  describe 
them  all  would  rather  belong  to  a  work  on  commerce  generally. 
British  merchants    have    establishments,  or  correspondents,  in 
these  countries  to  whom  they  consign  their  goods,  and  their 
agents  exchange  them  for   the  bullion  brought  down  by  the 
natives,  and  which  is  collected  in  large  quantities,  and  usually 
brought  home  by  men-of-war  for  the  sake  of  security.    Most  of 
the  men-of-war  on  the  Pacific  and  West  India  stations  make  a 
voyage  along  the  coast  before  they  return  home  to  collect  bullion 
from  the  merchants,  and  the  captain  receives  a  commission  on 
the  freight.    In   these  countries  bullion  is  treated  exactly  like 
any  other  commodity,  such  as  tea,  or  wool,  or  wine,  and  the 
British  goods  of  all  kinds  are  exported  to  them  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  exchanged  for  bullion  to  be  remitted  home. 
The  limits  of  this  exportation  are  precisely  similar  to  the  limits 
of  the  exportation  to  any  other  country.     It  is  clear,  that  by  the 
time  the  bullion  reaches  this  country,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  original  price  of  the  goods,  and  all  the  charges  on 
them  on  theu*  way  out,  as  well  as  the  agent's  commission  there, 
the  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  and  commission  for  bringing 
it  home,    and  a  fair  mercantile  profit  over  and  above  all  these 
expenses.    Unless  it  does  that,  the  commerce  is  not  profitable. 
If   too    many    goods  are    exported  to  these  bulUon-producing 
countries,  their  exchangeable  value  with  bullion  falls,  and  they 
will  not  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bullion  to  afford  this 
profit,  and  the    further  exportation  of   such    goods    to    these 
markets  must  be  discontinued  until  the  goods  first  sent  out  are 
consumed  and  fresh  ones  required.    The  purchase  of  bullion,  then, 
in  these  countries,  is  a  very  simple  affair,  and  requires  no  further 
notice. 

II.     Wiih  countries  which  do  net  produce  htdlion.    The  causes 
which  produce  an  inflow  or  outflow  of  bullion,  between  tliis  and 
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other  countries  like  it,  which  do  not  prodace  boUion,  are  much 
more  intricate,  and  have  excited  long  and  keen  controversies. 
Taking  this  country  as  the  centre,  we  may  consider  that  the 
transmission  of  bullion  to  or  from  it  is  influenced  by  the  seven 
following  causes:— 

1.  The  balance  of  payments  to  be  made  to  or  by  it. 

2.  By  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

3.  By  the  state  of  the  currency. 

4.  By  remittances  made  to  this  country,  as  the  commercial 
centre  of  Europe,  to  meet  payments  due  to  other  countries. 

5.  By  the  political  security  of  this  and  neighbouring 
countries. 

6.  By  the  state  of  the  money  market,  or  the  comparative 
rates  of  interest  in  this  and  neighbouring  countries. 

7.  By  the  free  or  prohibitive  commercial  tariflfe  of  this  and 
foreign  countries,  as  they  permit  or  forbid  our  manufactures^  to  be 
imported  into  them. 

There  are,  then,  seveu  different  causes  which  act  upon  the 
movements  of  bullion,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
to  which  of  these  causes  it  is  due.  The  inveterate  error  of  mer- 
cantile opinion  for  a  long  time  was,  that  there  is  only  one  cause 
which  causes  an  export  of  bullion,  namely,  a  balance  of  payments 
tebe  made. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  a  degraded  state  of  the  currency 
has  the  inevitable  effect'  of  driving  away  bullion  from  here.  As 
we  may  fairly  hope  that  our  currency  will  never  again  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  such  a  disgraceful  condition  as  it  was  till  1816,  we  may 
consider  that  this  cause  is  not  likely  to  operate  again  on  the 
bullion  market;  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  develope  the  system 
of  the  Foreign  Exchanges. 

According  to  the  crude  ideas  that  were  generally  received  about 
a  century  ago,  gold  and  silver  were  almost  universally  considered 
to  be  nearly  the  only  species  of  wealth,  and  it  was  considered  to 
be  the  true  policy  of  every  country  to  encourage  by  every  means 
in  its  power,  the  influx  of  bullion,  and  to  discourage  its  export; 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  European  nations  have  gone  so  far,  at 
one  time  or  another,  as  to  prohibit  its  export.  The  profit  of 
foreign  commerce  was  estimated  solely  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  it  brought  into  the  country;  and  the  Theory  of  Commerce 
seemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  general  scramble  among  all  nations,  to 
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see  which  conld  draw  to  itself  most  gold  and  silver  from  the 
others.  According  to  this  theory,  the  gain  of  one  party  was  the 
loss  of  the  other;  every  article  produced  in  another  country,  and 
imported  into  this  one,  was  considered  to  be  a  direct  loss  to  the 
country.  This  was  what  was  called  the  mercantile  or  commercial 
system.  According  to  this  theory,  the  leading  maxim  which 
governed  the  Legislature  was,  to  make  the  exports  to  exceed  the 
imports;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  was,  that  the  difference,  or 
balance,  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  by  the  debtor  nation.  When 
two  nations  traded  with  one  another,  the  difference  of  debts 
between  them  was  called  the  ''balance  of  trade,"  and,  when  this 
was  in  favour  of  England,  the  exchange  was  said  to  be  favourable, 
because  bullion  had  to  be  paid  to  her;  on  the  contrary,  when,  on 
the  result  of  trade,  payments  had  to  be  made  by  her,  the  balance 
of  trade  was  said  to  be  against  her,  and  the  exchange  unfavourable, 
and  then  gold  was  sent  out  of  the  country.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  prosperity,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  country,  and  the 
profit,  or  loss,  of  foreign  commerce  was  exactly  measured,  according 
as  gold  had  to  be  received  or  paid,  or  as  the  exchange  was  favour- 
able, or  the  reverse. 

The  admirable  chapter  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  Principle  of  the 
Mercantile  System,  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
theory,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  soundest  and  best  written  in  his 
whole  work,  from  the  more  than  usual  consistency  of  its  ideas,  and 
the  lucidity  of  its  style.  There  are,  however,  some  things 
relating  to  the  subject  which  require  further  enforcement  and 
illustration. 

So  far  from  the  principle  of  the  mercantile  theory  being  true, 
that  gold  and  silver  are  the  most  profitable  and  desirable  objects 
of  import,  the  direct  reverse  is  unquestionably  true,  that  gold 
and  silver  are,  of  all  objects  of  commerce,  the  most  unprofitable; 
and  it  is  a  certain  axiom  of  commerce  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
that  bullion  will  not  be  imported  until  it  has  become  unprofitable 
to  import  any  other  article.  There  are  no  class  of  traders  who 
derive  so  little  profit,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  in 
their  business,  as  dealers  in  bullion  and  money  of  all  sorts, 
whether  they  be  bullion  merchants  or  bankers.  Although  the 
opinions  we  have  alluded  to  above  were  the  prevalent  ideas  of 
the  age,  there  were  not  wanting  a  few  sagacious  thinkers,  who 
discovered  the  truth  of  what  we  have  last  said,  and  maintained 
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the  unprofitable  nature  of  gold  and  silver;  but,  like  others  who 
are  before  their  age,  their  voice  was  unheeded,  and  the  general 
object  of  commercial  ambition  and  legislation  was  to  accumulate 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver. 

There  is  no  expression  in  commerce  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  the  '^  balance  of  trade,"  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
the  interpretation  of  it  generally  received  during  the  last  century, 
and  which  is  not  yet  wholly  extinguished.  Mr.  Irving,  Inspector- 
General  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  1797,  defined  it  thus: — "  The 
common  mode  of  considering  that  question  has  been  to  set  off  the 
value  of  the  imports,  as  stated  in  the  public  accounts,  against  the 
value  of  the  exports,  and  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other  has  been  considered  the  measure  of  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  national  profit."  And  Mr.  Hoare,  a  banker  of  eminence 
for  twenty-two  years,  said. — "  I  consider  the  only  proper  means  of 
bringing  gold  and  silver  into  this  country  to  arise  from  the  surplus 
of  our  exports  over  our  imports,  and  that  ratio  or  proportion 
which  is  not  imported  in  goods,  must  be  paid  for  in  bullion.  In 
the  year  1796/the  imports  of  this  country  appear  to  be  £19,788,923, 
and  the  exports  appear  to  be  £33,454,583,  which  ought  to  have 
brought  to  this  country  bullion  to  the  amount  of  that  difference, 
or  £10,665,660." 

We  have  made  these  extracts  because  they  convey,  in  the 
fewest  words  possible,  the  whole  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  they 
are  made  by  persons  of  great  commercial  eminence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Irving, 
who  was  Inspector-General  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Colonies,  expressly  states  that  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  whole  of  the  British  trade 
would,  in  his  judgment,  be  extremely  erroneous.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  bring  him  forward  as  approving  of  the  theory,  but  only  as 
stating  distinctly  and  authoritatively  what  it  was.  Bi^t  Mr.  Hoare, 
a  banker  of  eminence  and  long  experience,  adopted  it;  and  we 
believe  that  this  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  still  retains  a 
hold  on  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  persons  who  do  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  sift  it  thoroughly.  Nevertheless,  there 
never  existed  a  more  complete  chimera  and  pernicious  delusion 
than  this  said  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  nor  one 
which  \2&  exercised  so  disastrous  an  influence  on  commercial 
legislation. 
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It  appears  that  the  simplest  way  of  arriving  at  an  accurate 
conclusion  on  the  subject  is^  to  consider  that  the  dealings 
between  nation  and  nation  are  only  made  up  of  the  aggregate 
of  dealings  between  individuals  of  the  nations,  and  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  variety  of  methods  in  which  an  individual  mer- 
chant may  trade,  to  have  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  commerce  of  the  nation.  Instead  of  dealing  with  figures  of 
vast  amount,  which  make  no  definite  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  which  are  produced  by  a  number  of  complex  causes,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  how  many  different  ways  an 
individual  merchant  may  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  we 
shall  shew,  by  considering  the  dealings  of  an  individual,  how 
utterly  eiToneous  it  is  to  suppose  that  an  influx  of  bullion  is, 
ipso  facto y  a  proof  that  commerce  is  flourishing  and  profitable  to 
the  country,  and  that  whether  it  is  so  or  not  depends  very  much 
as  to  where  it  comes  ft'om,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  circum- 
stances. 

With  respect  to  those  countries  in  which  bullion  is  a  native 
product,  and  to  which  we  trade  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  it,  we  have  already  shewn,  that  unless  the  quantity 
obtained  in  exchange  for  our  goods  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the 
commerce  is  not  a  profitable  one,  and  that  the  simple  fact  of 
bullion  being  remitted  from  them,  and,  therefore,  though  the 
exchanges  with  them  must  always  be  in  our  favour,  it  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  prosperity  or  profit. 

Next,  with  respect  to  countries  which  do  not  produce  bullion, 
it  is  easy  to  shew  the  extreme  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  our 
exports  should  exceed  our  imports,  and  that  the  differe)ice  will 
be  the  profit  of  the  country ;  in  many  cases  the  precise  reverse 
is  true,  that  our  imports  should  exceed  our  exports,  and  the 
profits  are  measured  by  the  exact  sum  by  which  the  imports  exceed 
the  exports,  or  the  excess  of  what  we  receive  over  what  we  give. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  take  a  simple  case.  Suppose  a  merchant 
in  London  sends  out  £1,000  of  goods  to  Bordeaux,  by  the  time 
they  arrive  there,  the  mere  addition  of  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges,  will  probably  have  increased  their  cost  of  pro- 
tion,  or  the  expense  of  placing  them  where  they  are,  to  £1,050, 
supposing  them  to  be  sold  without  any  profit  at  all.  But,  as  the 
merchant  would  never  have  sent  them  to  that  market  unless 
he  expected  to  realise  a  good  profit,  we  may  assume  that  the 
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market  is  favourable,  and  that  they  sell  for  £1,500,  and  he  would 
probably  draw  against  his  agent  for  £1,200,  His  correspondent 
at  Bordeaux,  instead  of  remitting  the  money  to  England,  would 
lind  it  far  more  profitable  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  goods 
in  some  native  product,  which  would  fetch  a  good  price  in 
England.  The  chief  native  product  of  that  country  is  wine, 
so  the  agent  would  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  goods,  after 
deducting  all  charges  for  freight,  commission,  &c.,  in  Bordeaux 
wine,  and  send  it  to  England.  This  wine  would  probably  be 
sold  at  a  considerable  profit  in  the  English  market,  say  it  would 
fetch  £2,000  ;  and,  after  deducting  all  the  charges  of  every 
description  on  the  cargoes  both  ways,  the  difference  would  be 
the  merchant's  profit.  In  this  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  no 
bullion  would  pass  between  the  countries,  and  the  merchant 
would  apparently  import  more  than  he  exported,  and  it  is  also 
clear  that  his  profits  are  exactly  estimated  by  the  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  inward  cargo  above  that  of  the  outward  one,  after 
deducting  all  charges  both  ways,  and  just  as  this  difference 
is  the  greater  se  is  his  gain  greater.  In  this  case,  as  no  bullion 
would  pass  from  either  country  to  the  other,  there  would  be  no 
question  of  exchanges. 

It  is  clear  that  the  London  merchant's  agent  at  Bordeaux 
would  be  governed  by  several  considerations  as  to  whether  he 
would  remit  specie  or  wine  to  London,  and  he  would  be  chiefly 
governed  by  the  state  of  the  wine  markets,  both  at  Bordeaux 
and  London.  For,  supposing  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  a  good 
profit  at  Bordeaux,  he  must  next  consider  the  price  of  the  wine 
at  Bordeaux,  and  also  what  it  might  be  expected  to  fetch  in 
London.  If  some  great  disaster  had  happened  to  the  vines  so 
that  there  was  a  failure  of  the  crops,  the  price  of  wine  at 
Bordeaux  might  rule  excessively  high,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
might  be  a  large  stock  of  wine  in  London,  and  the  price  might 
not  be  unusually  high ;  so  that  if  he  were  to  purchase  wine  at 
Bordeaux,  and  send  it  to  London,  it  might  be  a  loss.  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  if  there  were  no  other  native  product  to  send, 
he  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  remit  specie,  whatever  he 
could  sell  the  goods  for,  and  then  the  exchange  would  be  in 
favour  of  London ;  but,  before  the  London  merchant  could 
reckon  his  profits,  he  would  have  to  deduct  the  freight,  insur- 
ance, &c.,  on  the  specie. 
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Whether  tihe  tranBaction  was  profitable  or  not  to  the  London 
merchant  wonld  entirely  depend  on  the  amount  of  specie  he 
received  after  deducting  all  charges  ;  and  if  he  had  purchased 
the  goods  he  sent  out  from  England  cheap,  and  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  them  at  Bordeaux,  he  might  realise  high  prices  there, 
which  might  leave  him  a  good  profit.  It  would  be  very  im- 
probable that  he  could  realise  so  much  profit  on  that  single 
operation  as  in  the  double  one  of  exporting  goods  and  importing 
wine.  So  that  the  import  of  the  specie  would  be  less  profitable 
to  him,  and  the  nation  at  large,  than  the  import  of  the  wine. 

The  reasons  which  caused  the  export  of  specie  from  Bordeaux, 
and  the  import  of  it  into  England,  in  this  case,  are  very  plain, 
they  were  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  the  native  products  at 
Bordeaux,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  them  already  in  the 
London  market.  Hence,  we  gather  that  the  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness  of  native  products  is  an  infallible  cause  of  the  export  of 
specie  from  a  country ;  on  the  contrary,  an  already  existing 
abundant  supply  of  foreign  products  of  all  sorts  is  a  certain 
cause  of  its  import  into  a  country.  On  the  Contrary,  when 
native  products  are  cheap  and  abundant,  it  will  cause  an  im- 
portation of  bullion,  and  when  foreign  products  are  scarce  and 
dear,  it  will  cause  an  export  of  bullion. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  exchange  being  in  favour  of 
a  country  means  nothing  more  than  that  bullion  has  to  be 
remitted  to  it.  In  the  case  above  described,  the  exchange  at 
Bordeaux  would  be  in  favour  of  London  ;  but  this  simple  case  is 
as  good  as  a  thousand  to  shew  the  extreme  and  dangerous 
fallacy  of  drawing  any  conclusion  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
trade  to  England,  l^m  the  simple  fact  of  the  exchange  being 
favourable  to  her,  and  an  inflow  of  bullion  taking  place. 

The  example  given  above  is  of  the  simplest  description,  and  a 
merchant  of  eminence,  who  has  correspondents  in  several  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  might  easily  multiply  these  operations, 
so  as  to  visit  many  markets  before  the  returns  of  his  cargo  were 
brought  home.  Thus,  instead  of  having  the  wine  sent  home 
from  Bordeaux,  his  correspondent  might  find  it  more  profitable 
to  send  it  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  dispose  of  it  there.  The  chief 
native  product  of  that  place  is  hides,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  his  correspondent  there  might  invest  the  proceeds  of  the 
cargo  of  wine  in  hides,  which  there  might  be  a  favourable  oppor- 
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tuiiity  of  selling  in  the  West  Indies.  When  the  cargo  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies,  instead  of  remitting  the  proceeds  directly 
home,  it  might  very  well  happen  that,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  com 
at  home,  it  might  be  very  high  there,  and  cheap  in  Canada,  so 
he  would  inrest  the  proceeds  of  the  hides  in  sugar,  and  despatch 
that  to  Canada,  where  the  merchant's  correspondent  there  would 
dispose  of  it,  and  purchase  com,  which  he  would  send  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  case  just  described,  we  observe  that  there  are  five 
distinct  operations,  and,  as  we  may  suppose  that  there  is  a  profit 
upon  each  of  them,  by  the  time  the  returns  for  the  goods,  which 
originally  cost  £1,000,  are  brought  to  England,  it  may  very  well 
be,  that  the  com,  which  forms  the  ultimate  payment  of  them, 
may  be  several  times  as  valuable  as  the  original  cargo ;  and,  as 
we  have  supposed  the  charges  on  each  operation  to  be  deducted 
before  investing  the  proceeds  in  other  articles,  it  is  clear  that 
the  merchant's  profit  upon  the  whole  is  exactly  the  difference  in 
value  in  England  between  the  articles  last  purchased  and  sent 
home  and  the  original  cargo  ;  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of 
sending  home  the  last  cargo,  and  we  also  observe  that  no  specie 
has  been  sent  from  one  country  to  the  other  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  extended  operation. 

This  example  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  utter  fallacy  of 
the  old  idea,  which  is  even  yet  not  extinguished,  of  the  balance 
of  trade.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  that  unless  the  value  of 
the  cargo  which  comes  into  England,  in  payment  of  the  cargo 
that  was  sent  out,  is  sufficient,  not  only  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  original  cargo,  as  well  as  all  charges  upon  it  and  the  return 
cargo,  and  leave  a  profit  besides,  the  oonmierce  could  not  be 
carried  on.  No  English  merchant  could  export  goods  unless  he 
receives  in  return  others  of  much  greather  value ;  and  the  obvious 
consideration,  that  the  more  he  gets  for  what  he  sends  out,  the 
more  profitable  it  is  to  himself  and  the  nation,  is  sufficient  by 
itself  to  explode  the  old  fallacy  of  the  balance  of  trade.  One 
obvious  source  of  error  is,  that  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  country  is  estimated  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  country, 
and  before  the  charges  for  freight,  &c.,  are  incurred,  which 
must  necessarily  raise  their  selling  price  in  the  foreign  market, 
if  they  are  not  sold  at  a  loss,  and  their  value  in  that  market  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  higher  than  that.      On  the  other 
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hand,  the  value  of  the  imports  is  estimated,  not  according  to 
their  value  when  they  left  the  foreign  country,  but  what  it  is 
upon  their  arrival  here,  including  all  their  charges  upon  them. 

If  we  suppose  that  Bordeaux  had  but  one  native  product — 
wine — the  chances  of  finding  the  markets,  both  at  Bordeaux  and 
London,  in  a  favourable  state  for  importmg  produce  instead  of 
specie,  would  be  limited  to  that  single  article.  But  if  it  had 
other  products,  such  as  olive  oil,  the  chances  would  he  increased 
of  finding  articles  to  suit  the  market,  and  the  chances  would 
evidently  be  multiplied  according  to  the  number  and  variety  of 
its  products. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  and  let  New  York  be  the  start- 
ing place.  The  staple  products  of  America  are  breadstufb  and 
provisions.  A  merchant  of  New  York  sends  a  cargo  of  com  to 
Liverpool,  and  his  correspondent  there  will  endeavour  to  invest 
the  proceeds  of  that  in  British  goods,  if  he  finds  the  state  of  the 
markets  in  England  and  New  York  will  make  such  an  operation 
profitable.  Suppose  that  the  price  of  com  is  very  high  here,  and 
British  goods  are  also  very  high  here,  and  very  low  in  America,  it 
is  clear  that  nothing  but  specie  will  be  sent.  In  cases  where  a 
great  and  unexpected  dearth  of  com  occars  in  England,  and  its 
price  rises  enormously  high,  the  infallible  result  is  to  cause  a  great 
drain  of  specie  for  the  time  being,  because  our  necessity  for  food 
is  much  more  pressing  and  immediate  than  their  necessity  or 
capability  of  consuming  our  cotton  or  woollen  goods.  And  the 
only  way  to  arrest  such  a  drain  is  to  effect  such  a  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  British  goods  as  shall  make  it  more  profitable  to  export 
goods  than  specie. 

In  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  we  hare 
described  the  operations  as  if  merchants  were  left  perfectly  free 
to  carry  their  goods  whither  they  pleased,  and  were  not  met  and 
obstructed  by  artificial  obstacles  purposely  devised  for  inter- 
fering with  their  business,  by  the  laws  of  different  nations.  Bat 
there  are  few  nations,  and  our  own  among  the  rest,  which  hare 
not  habitually  discouraged  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and 
imposed  heavy  duties  for  the  specific  purpose  of  excluding  them, 
as  they  conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  that  all  foreign  goods 
brought  into  the  country  were  so  much  loss  to  it.  Thus,  the 
statute  of  William  III.  (1688,  c.  24)  says :— "  It  hath  been  found 
by  long  experience  that  the  importing  of  French  conmiodities 
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of  all  sorts"  (enumerating  them)  "hath  much  exhausted  the 
treasure  of  this  nation/  lessened  the  value  of  the  native  com- 
modities and  manufactures  thereof,  and  greatly  impoverished  the 
English  artificers  and  handicrafts,  and  caused  great  detrhnent 
to  the  king^m    in    general."      If  we   consider  the  effect  of 
these  laws  in  one  place,  it  will  equally  apply  to  every  other ; 
thus,  in   the  first  instance,  suppose  that  there  are  very  high 
protecting    duties    at  Bordeaux  against  British  goods,  as  the 
consumer  must  ultimately  pay  all  the  expenses  and  charges  on 
the  goods,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  raising  the  market 
price  there,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
afford  to  buy  them,  and  hence,  as  the  market  is  so  limited,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  goods  wiU  overstock  it  than  if  it  were  more 
extended.    This  will  cause  a  much  less  quantity  of  goods  to  be 
sent  from  London,  and  it  wiU  cause  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
specie  to  be  remitted  to  pay  for  the  productions  of  Bordeaux. 
This  example  shews  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  high  protecting 
duties  between  country  and  country  is  to  cause  a  much  more 
frequent  transmission  of   bullion  from  one  to  the  other  than 
would  be  the  case  in  an  unfettered  state  of  commerce  ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  smuggler  steps  in,  who  is  the  corrector  provided  by 
nature  against  this  commercial  insanity.    The  effect,   then,  of 
prohibitive  duties  is  to  cause  an  inflow  of  bullion  ;  but  we  must 
carefully  guard  iigainst  supposing  that  this  inflow  is  a  favourable 
sign,  as  it  is  certainly  the  least  profitable  import  a  merchant  can 
receive  for  his  goods  ;  and  there  is  this  very  marked  difference 
between  an  inflow  of  bullion  under  the  Protectionist  system  and 
under  a  Free  Trade  system,  that  the  former  is  accompanied  with  a 
great  dearth  of  foreign  commodities,  but  the  latter  is  an  infallible 
sign  of  great  abundance  of  them,  as  bullion  is  never  imported 
when  men  are  allowed  to  follow  their  own  interests,  until  our 
markets  are  already  so  overstocked  that  every  other  article  has 
ceased  to  be  profitable. 

The  foregoing  cases  comprehend  the  different  varieties  of  com- 
mercial transactions  between  this  and  any  other  country,  and  we 
gather  from  them  the  following  results  respecting  the  inflow  or 
outflow  of  bullion  : — 

I.  The  cause  of  bullion  being  imported  is  either  when  the 
price  of  goods  is  so  low  in  England,  and  so  high  in  the  foreign 
market,  as  to  tempt  foreigners  to  send  here  to  buy  goods,  or  the 
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price  of  goods  is  so  high  in  the  foreign  market,  and  so  low  itm^ 
England,  that  nothing  but  specie  can  be  sent  in  payment  o 
goods  exported  from  England. 

II.  The  cause  of  bullion  being  exported  from  England  is  that 
there  is  some  great  and  pressing  demand  for  some  article  in  this 
country,  and  other  commodities  are  so  scarce  and  dear  that  they 
cannot  be  exported  with  a  profit,  or  that  the  article  is  required 
in  such  great  quantities  that  the  foreigner  cannot  consume  our 
goods  which  we  should  prefer  to  send  in  payment  fast  enough, 
and  so  specie  must  be  sent,  and  the  greater  the  difference  in 
price  the  greater  will  be  the  drain  of  bullion :  or  that  other 
markets  are  already  overstocked  with  our  productions,  which  are 
depressed  below  their  usual  market  value  there.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  overtrading  ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  we  see  that 
overtrading  is  a  sure  precursor  of  a  drain  of  bullion  frx)m  the 
country.  When  there  has  been  a  great  failure  of  the  crops  in 
this  country,  so  as  to  cause  a  famine  price,  the  demand  for  com 
is  so  immediate  and  urgent  that  it  necessarily  causes  a  great  drain 
of  specie  and  it  is  then  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  that 
the  prices  of  other  commodities  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  to 
enable  them  to  be  sent  in  payment  of  the  necessary  supplies  of 
food,  and  prevent  such  a  drain  of  bullion  oa  may  disturb  the 
whole  monetary  system  of  the  country. 

Overtrading,  and  a  failure  of  the  cereal  crops  of  this  country, 
are  each  of  them  sure  causes  of  a  drain  of  bullion.  The  most 
disastrous  event  for  the  commerce  of  this  country  is  when  both 
these  circumstances  happen  concurrently.  It  is  like  a  spring 
tide  of  disaster.  The  most  terribly  disastrous  commercial  crisis 
this  country  ever  experienced  was  preceded  by  some  years  of 
overtrading,  followed  by  successive  failures  in  the  staple  support 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland.  These  two  adverse  events 
together  produced  the  calamities  of  1847.  We  shall  see  that  the 
intended  effect  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  things,  by  causing  such  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  home  commodities,  in  the  event  of  a  drain  of  specie 
taking  place,  as  to  render  it  more  profitable  to  export  them  than 
bullion,  and  so  stop  the  drain.  Whether  the  Act  is  effective  for 
this  purpose  is  another  question,  which  it  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  discuss  here. 

There  are  some  countries  from  which  we  draw  articles  of 
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great  necessity,  but  to  which,  from  different  circumstances,  we 
do  not  expect  to  remit  goods  in  payment.  Russia  was  the  great 
source  of  our  supply  of  hemp,  tallow,  and  flax,  and  we  used  to 
import  these  products  to  the  value  of  £12,000,000  yearly,  but> 
owing  to  the  prohibitive  character  of  her  tariff,  we  were  unable 
to  send  our  own  products  in  payment  of  these  goods  to  any- 
thing like  a  similar  amount  in  value.  To  such  a  country  the 
difference  must  be  remitted  in  cash,  to  the  mutual  loss  of  both 
parties ;  and,  unless  there  were  other  means  of  equalising  the 
exchanges  with  different  countries,  the  exchange  with  Eussia 
would  always  be  unfavourable  to  England.  The  chief  export 
trade  from  Ireland  to  England  was  in  articles  of  food — ^pigs, 
cattle,  oats,  butter.  Great  quantities  of  these  came  from  Ireland, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  much  too  poor  to  be 
able  to  consume  an  equivalent  amount  of  English  goods ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  difference  had  to  be  remitted  in 
specie,  and  so  the  exchanges  between  England  and  Ireland 
were  almost  uniformly  favourable  to  Ireland.  Now,  if  Ireland 
had  been  sufficiently  wealthy  to  have  consumed  English  goods 
instead  of  specie,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have  been  far  more 
advantageous  for  both  countries ;  for  English  industry  would  have 
been  promoted,  and  Ireland  would  have  gained  a  more  valuable 
import.  These  two  examples  offer  a  fiirther  illustration  of  what 
we  said  before,  that  the  frequent  transmission  of  bullion  between 
countries  which  do  not  produce  it,  is  a  symptom  of  a  less  profitable 
trade  than  it  would  be  if  goods  were  transmitted. 

In  the  operation  first  described  above,  we  have  supposed  it  to 
originate  with  the  English  merchant  who  remits  his  goods  to 
his  correspondent  abroad,  and  who  reaps  the  profits,  and  the 
proceeds  must  be  remitted  to  him  after  deducting  the  freight, 
charges,  and  commission  of  the  agent  there.  But  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  there  will  be  native  merchants  at  Bordeaux,  who  will 
send  wine  to  England  on  their  own  account  to  their  correspon- 
dents here,  and  then  the  whole  transaction  will  be  reversed. 
The  English  correspondent  will  endeavour  to  purchase  English 
goods  as  low  as  he  can,  and  if  he  can  get  them  low  enough  to 
realise  a  profit  in  the  Bordeaux  market,  he  will  send  goods  out ; 
but  if  the  English  goods  are  too  high  for  that  purpose,  he  must 
send  specie.  It  is  also  evident  that,  even  if  the  goods  be  at  no 
unusuad  height  in  England,  still,  if  the  market  at  Bordeaux  be 
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already  overstocked  with  them,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  glutted,"  it 
would  be  nseless  to  send  more  goods,  to  force  the  price  down 
still  farther,  and  the  consequence  mast  be  that  nothing  bat 
specie  will  go. 

From  this  we  see,  that  if  specie  be  coming  in  from  a  country, 
it  is  a  proof  that  we  have  already  got  so  many  of  their  goods, 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  import  any  more,  and  if  specie  be  going 
out  to  a  country,  it  shews  that  we  have  already  sent  out  so 
many  of  our  goods  to  that  market  that  it  is  already  overstocked. 
The  different  barbarous  laws  which  every  country  has  enacted 
under  the  erroneous  appellation  of  protection,  by  aggravating  the 
price,  limit  the  markets  in  every  country  for  the  products  of  other 
countries,  and  cause  much  fewer  commodities  to  pass  between 
nations  than  otherwise  would,  and  cause  the  markets  of  any 
country  to  be  much  sooner  overstocked  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  By  preventing  this  interchange  of  commodities  which  every 
nation  would  naturally  prefer,  it  necessitates  payments  in  specie 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  would  be  the  case  if  commerce 
were  free,  to  the  conmion  impoverishment  of  all  parties. 

The  foregoing  considerations  shew  that  it  is  possible  to  carry 
on  any  amount  of  foreign  trade  without  the  necessity  of  any 
remittances  being  made  in  specie.  In  the  instance  above  taken, 
the  English  merchant  purchases  goods  and  sends  them  to  bis 
correspondent  abroad,  who  reahses  them  and  invests  the  proceeds 
in  that  market,  and  sends  them  to  England,  and  the  English 
merchant  disposes  of  them  m  England,  and  gains  the  profits 
there,  and  no  specie  is  sent  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
Similarly  the  foreign  merchant  sends  his  goods  to  his  correspon- 
dent in  England,  who  disposes  of  them  tliere,  and  invests  the 
proceeds  of  them  in  England  in  English  commodities,  and  sends 
them  to  his  foreign  correspondent,  who  gains  his  profit,  either 
by  selling  them  in  his  own  country,  or  by  sending  them  to  some 
other  market  where  he  may  make  a  higher  return,  and,  as  in  tlie 
former  case,  no  sj^ecie  passes  between  the  two.  Nor  is  the  resnlt 
in  any  way  difterent  if  the  trade  be  conducted  by  the  more 
circuitous  method  of  three  or  more  transactions.  Hence,  in  a 
healthy  state  of  the  markets  of  different  countries,  scarcely  any 
specie  will  pass  between  them,  and  the  very  fact  of  there  being 
a  necessity  for  making  frequent  and  large  remittances  of  specie 
from  one  country  to  another,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  there  being 
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something  irregnlar  and  unhealthj  in  the  state  of  oommerce  in 
general,  and  in  the  state  of  ihe  markets  of  one  country  or  the 
other,  either  that  they  are  overstocked  or  nnderstocked,  or  that 
there  is  some  legislative  interference  with  the  natural  course  of 
trade  between  nation  and  nation.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  bullion  is  the  least  profitable  of  any  article  of  commerce, 
except  from  bullion-producing  countries,  and  that  when  merchants 
have  recourse  to  it,  it  is  because  some  disturbance  has  taken  place 
in  the  profitable  relations  between  supply  and  demand  of  other 
commodities. 

Now,  supposing  commerce  to  be  in  that  desirable  and  healthy 
state  in  which  no  specie  passes  between  non-buUion-produdng 
countries,  who  could  tell  how  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade 
is  inclined  ?  Who  can  tell  what  the  balance  of  trade  is  ?  Each 
country  would  shew  a  favourable  balance,  taking  the  values  of 
the  exports  and  the  imports  at  their  market  prices  in  each  country. 
Each  country  would  shew  that  their  imports  exceeded  their  ex- 
ports in  value,  that  is,  each  would  shew  that  they  had  gained  by 
their  commerce,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  value  of  the 
article  they  received  would  be  greater  in  their  own  market  than 
the  value  of  the  one  they  gave;  and,  unless  it  was  so,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  trade  could  not  be  carried  on,  because  all  the  expenses  and 
profits  of  trade  are  provided  for,  by  the  difference  in  value  between 
what  they  give  and  what  they  receive.  Hence,  unless  both  parties 
gain  by  the  transaction,  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on.  But 
this  shews  that  the  expression  "  balance  of  trade  "  is  a  gigantic 
delusion,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  it  should  be  for  ever 
exploded  and  laid  aside,  as  the  fountain  and  origin  of  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  world,  in  the  suicidal  efforts  every  nation  has 
made  to  secure  to  itself  that  great  chimera — a  favourable 
balance. 

The  mistake  of  unreflecting  writers,  who  think  that  the  price 
of  foreign  goods  sold  in  this  country  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the 
foreigner,  consists  in  this,  that  the  probability  is,  that  the  English 
merchant  who  imports  these  goods  has  already  purchased  them 
with  English  goods,  so  that  their  money  price  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  the  English  merchant,  and  not  that  of  the  foreign  one, 
and  is,  probably,  re-invested  in  English  goods,  if  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  favourable  opening  for  them. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  about  the  balance  of  trade,  which 
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seems  to  hayc  taken  possession  of  the  Legislature,  was,  that  the 
interests  of  the  State  were  different  and  opposite  to  the  InterestB 
of  individuals.  They  seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that 
every  merchant  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  country, 
which  he  tried  to  carry  into  effect  by  becoming  as  prosperous 
himself  as  he  could.  It  seems  most  unaccountable  how  long 
they  missed  the  obvious  truism,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
was  made  up  of  the  prosperity  of  the  individuals  composing  it, 
and  that  every  one  was  far  keener  in  discerning  what  conduced 
to  his  own  prosperity  than  the  State  could  be,  and  that  if  private 
merchants  found  it  to  be  to  their  individual  advantage  to  import 
commodities  rather  than  bullion,  it  could  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
State  to  force  trade  into  a  contrary  direction. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalent  idea  that  foreign  trade  was 
profitable  just  in  proportion  to  the  money  it  brought  into  the 
kingdom,  and  that  this  was  indicated  by  the  so-called  balance  of 
trade,  there  were  a  few  enlightened  persons  who  saw  through  the 
fallacy,  and  combated  it.  In  reference  to  a  certain  '^ balance" 
which  occurred  in  the  trade  between  Holland  and  England,  and 
which  was  a  subject  of  much  gratulation,  Craik  well  observes 
that  it  would  be  as  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  English  must 
necessarily  be  the  chief  gainers  by  this  trade,  as  it  would  be  to 
maintain  that  the  productive  labourer  must  always  be  a  greater 
gainer  on  the  article  he  produces  than  the  capitalist  who  employs 
him.  That  the  Dutch  were  in  the  position  of  the  capitalist,  and 
the  English  of  the  labourer,  and  that  while  the  Dutch  had  the 
goods  the  English  had  the  money;  just  as,  while  the  master  has 
the  goods  the  workman  has  his  wages.  But  that  the  excess  of 
profit,  or  real  advantage,  should  be  with  the  labourer  rather  than 
with  the  capitalist,  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  as  unusual,  and 
as  little  likely  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  case  of  nations  as  of 
individuals. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  these  various  methods  of  trading 
will  shew  what  a  complete  phantasy  the  old,  and  still  too  common, 
idea  of  the  *'  balance  of  trade  "  is;  and,  as  nothing  more  conduces 
to  error  and  confusion  in  any  science  than  a  nomenclature  and 
technical  phrases  which  are  founded  upon  misconceptions  of  the 
principles  of  that  science,  so  nothing  has  exercised  a  more 
malignant  influence  upon  legislation,  and  popular  ideas  generally, 
han  this  phrase;  and  it  would  be  Very  desirable  if  some  means 
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could  be  taken  to  discontinue  its  use  altogether.  But,  as  it  does 
occur  in  the  course  of  trade  that  transactions  between  nations 
have  to  be  settled  in  specie,  we  must  now  consider  the  operations 
of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

The  course  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  then,  entirely  depends 
upon  the  fact  of  persons  in  one  country  having  to  make  payments 
to  persons  in  another  country,  from  whatever  cau^es  these  pay- 
ments have  to  be  made.  And  there  are  but  two  causes  which 
influence  their  rates:  first,  the  depreciation  of  one  or  both  of  the 
cnrrencies  which  have  to  be  exchanged,  secondly,  the  relative 
amounts  of  money  that  have  to  be  remitted  from  one  country  to 
the  other. 


On  the  Rate  of  Discount  as  influencing  the  Exchanges. 

10.  We  have  now  to  treat  of  a  cause  of  the  movement  of 
bullion  which  has  acquired  an  importance  in  modem  times,  far 
exceeding  what  it  ever  did  before;  in  fact,  it  is  now  probably 
more  important  than  any  other,  viz.,  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
interest  or  discount  between  two  countries.  In  former  times, 
when  the  communication  between  different  places  was  slow  and 
expensive,  before  the  days  of  railroads  and  steamers,  a  con- 
siderable difference  might  exist  in  the  rates  of  interest  in  two 
places,  without  causing  a  movement  of  bullion  from  one  place 
to  the  other.  But  that  is  not  possible  now.  The  oonmiunication 
between  places  is  so  rapid  now  that  directly  the  difference 
between  the  rates  of  interest  in  any  two  places  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  sending  the  bullion,  an 
immediate  flow  of  bullion  commences  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  And  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  usual  mercantile 
principle  that  operates  in  every  other  case,  that  if  the  difference 
of  price  of  the  same  article  in  any  two  markets  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  sending  it  from  one  to  the  other, 
it  will  be  sent;  and  this  movement  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
difference  in  price  continues.  Now,  if  the  rate  of  discount  in 
London  is  3  per  cent.,  and  that  in  Paris  is  6  per  cent.,  the  simple 
meaning  of  that  is  that  gold  may  be  bought  for  3  per  cent,  in 
London,  and  sold  at  6  per  cent,  in  Paris.  But  the  expense  of 
sending  it  from  one  to  the  other  does  not  exceed  ^  per  cent., 
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consequently  it  leaves  2 J  or  2^  per  cent,  profit  on  the  operation. 
The  natural  consequence  immediately  follows,  gold  flies  from 
London  to  Paris,  and  the  drain  will  not  cease  until  the  rates  of 
discount  are  brought  within  a  certain  degree  of  equality.  It 
used  to  be  the  common  delusion  of  mercantile  men  that  gold 
was  only  sent  to  pay  a  balance  arising  from  the  sale  of  goods, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  must  cease  of  itself  whenever  these  pay- 
ments were  made.  But  this  is  a  profound  delusion.  When  the 
rates  of  discount  differ  so  much  as  is  supposed  above  between 
London  and  Paris,  persons  in  London  fabricate  bills  upon  their 
correspondents  in  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  them 
in  London  for  cash,  which  they  then  remit  to  Paris,  and  which 
they  can  sell  again  for  6  per  cent.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that 
this  drain  will  not  cease  so  long  as  the  difference  in  the  rates  of 
discount  is  maintained.  Moreover,  merchants  in  Pans  imme- 
diately send  over  their  bills  to  be  discounted  in  London,  and,  of 
course,  have  the  cash  remitted  them.  Now,  the  only  way  of 
arrestipg  such  a  drain  is  to  equalise  the  rates  of  discount  of  the 
two  places.  These  simple  facts  are  a  perfectly  conclusive  answer 
to  those  writers,  and  they  are  many,  who  complain  of  the  variations 
of  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  suppose 
that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  uniform  rate.  Consequently,  at 
the  present  day  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  keep  a  steady  watch  upon  the  rates  of  discount  of  neighbouring 
countries,  and  to  follow  these  variations  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
profitable  to  export  bullion  from  this  country. 


On  Foreign  Loans,  Securities,  and  Remittances,  as  affecting  the 

Exchanges. 

11.  Besides  the  state  of  national  indebtedness,  arising  out  of 
conmiercial  operations,  there  are  other  causes  which  seriously 
affect  the  Exchanges.  In  former  times,  England  being  more 
abundant  in  money  and  material  resources  than  men,  used  to 
subsidise  foreign  powers  to  a  great  extent:  and  the  method  of 
transmitting  such  a  loan  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  remitting 
country  is  an  operation  of  considerable  nicety  and  delicacy.  If 
the  sums  to  be  remitted  were  very  large,  the  expense  and  danger 
of  the  transit  of  the  coin  would  have  been  very  considerable  in 
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former  times;  but  since  the  introdaction  of  railroads,  and  greater 
internal  secnrityy  snch  considerations  wonld  have  little  influence 
at  the  present  day.  Bnt  an  actual  and  sudden  withdrawal  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  bullion  from  a  commercial  country  would 
cause  the  most  disastrous  consequences  when  so  many  engage- 
ments had  to  be  met  at  a  fixed  time.  When  such  necessities, 
therefore,  did  arise  during  the  last  war,  the  operation  was 
effected  by  means  of  Bills  of  Exchange ;  and  the  object  to  be 
obtained  was,  to  prevent  a  sudden  vacuum  being  caused  in  the 
currency  of  one  country;  but,  by  operating  on  all  the  different 
centres  of  payment  of  Europe,  to  cause  a  gradual  and  equable 
flow  from  all  of  them  to  the  place  of  payment.  We  may  give, 
as  an  instance,  the  following,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Boyd,  who  had 
the  management  of  the  operation.  In  the  year  1794  the  English 
Government  agreed  to  ma^e  a  considerable  loan  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  money  was  required  to  be  sent  from  London 
to  Vienna,  causing  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  in  the  English 
money  market : — 

''The  remittance  of  so  large  a  sum  as  £4,000,000, 1  considered 
as  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty  and  delicacy,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
producing  any  remarkable  effects  upon  the  course  of  Exchange. 
It  was  necessary  to  vary  the  modes  of  remitting,  and  to  m£^e 
use  of  the  various  means  for  that  purpose  presented  by  all  the 
different  exchanges  of  Europe.  It  was  not  necessary  to  remit 
bills  upon  Hamburg  only,  because  it  frequently  happened  that  it 
answered  better  to  remit  to  Hamburg  upon  other  places,  such  as 
Madrid,  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  Lisbon,  Genoa,  &c.,  than  to  remit 
direct  upon  Hamburg ;  and,  having  constantly  orders  from 
Vienna  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  the  different  remittances  to 
be  made,  x)ur  attention  was  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
these  orders,  on  the  best  possible  terms.  In  fine,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  bullion,  bills  direct  upon  Hamburg,  and  bills  upon 
other  places,  all  into  our  means  of  remittance,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  these  modes  of  remittance  without  giving  the  decided 
preference  to  that  mode  which  was  the  most  favourable,  because 
any  one  mode  invariably  adhered  to  would  soon  have  exhausted 
and  destroyed  that  mode :  whereas  by  turning  occasionally  to  all 
the  modes,  and  not  sticking  too  long  to  any  one  particular  mode, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  upon  the  whole  very  favourable 
remittances." 
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We  may  mention  anoiiher  instance  of  a  similar  operation  quoted 
by  McCulloch : — 

''In  1804^  Spain  was  bonnd  to  pay  to  France  a  large  sabsidy, 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  distinct  methods  presented  them- 
selves. First,  to  send  dollars  to  Paris  by  land;  second,  to  remit 
Bills  of  Exchange  directly  to  Paris;  thirdly,  to  authorise  Paris  to 
draw  directly  on  Spain.  The  first  of  these  methods  was  tried, 
but  was  found  too  slow  and  expensive;  and  the  second  and  third 
plans  were  considered  likely  to  turn  the  exchange  against  Spain. 
The  following  method,  by  the  indirect,  or  circular,  exchange  was 
therefore  adopted: — ^A  merchant,  or  banqtiter,  at  Paris,  was 
appointed  to  manage  the  operation,  which  he  thus  conducted* 
He  chose  London,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Cadiz,  Madrid,  and 
Paris,  as  the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  operation  was  to 
turn;  and  he  engaged  correspondents  in  each  of  these  cities  to 
support  the  circulation.  Madrid  and  Cadiz  were  the  places  in 
Spain  from  whence  remittances  were  to  be  made,  and  dollars 
were,  of  course,  to  be  sent  where  they  bore  the  highest  price, 
for  which  biUs  were  to  be  procured  on  Paris,  or  any  other  place 
that  might  be  deemed  more  advantageous.  The  principle  being 
thus  established*  it  only  remained  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the 
operation,  so  as  not  to  issue  too  much  paper  on  Spain,  and  to 
give  the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from  real  business. 
With  this  view,  London  was  chosen  as  a  place  to  which  the 
operation  might  be  chiefly  directed,  as  the  price  of  dollars  was 
then  high  in  England,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  pro- 
portional exchange  advantageous  to  Spain. 

"  The  business  commenced  at  Paris,  where  the  negotiations  of 
drafts  issued  on  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  served  to  answer  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  State;  and  orders  were  transmitted  to 
these  places,  to  draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  London,  Madrid, 
or  Cadiz,  according  as  the  course  of  exchange  was  most  &vour- 
able.  The  proceedings  were  all  conducted  with  judgment^  and 
attended  with  complete  success." 

12.  The  most  gigantic  operation,  however,  of  this  nature 
which  ever  took  place,  was  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  which 
France  was  obliged  to  pay  to  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  result  to  her  of  the  recent  war.  A  most  minute 
account  of  this  operation  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  National 
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Aasembly,  drawn  up  by  M.  Leon  Say,^  from  which  we  take  the 
following  details,  suffident,  we  hope,  to  make  a  general  outline  of 
the  operation  intelligible. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Germany  and  France, 
signed  at  Frankfort,  10th  May,  1871,  France  became  bound  to 
pay  to  Crermany  the  sum  of  5  milliards  of  francs,  equal  very 
nearly  to  200  millions  sterling,  at  the  following  dates — 500 
millions  thirty  days  after  the  restoration  of  order  in  Paris;  1,000 
millions  in  the  course  of  1871;  500  millions  on  the  1st  May,  1872; 
and  3,000  millions  on  the  2nd  March,  1874,  together  with  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  last  3  milliards. 

Payment  might  be  made  in  gold  or  silver,  notes  of  the  Banks 
of  England,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  or  first  class  Bills  of 
Exchange. 

The  thaler  was  valued  at  3*75  francs,  and  the  German  florin  at 
2*15  francs. 

All  bills  not  domiciled  ($.  e.,  made  payable)  in  Germany,  were 
to  be  valued  at  their  net  proceeds,  after  deducting  all  costs  of 
collection. 

It  was  subsequently  agreed  that  the  portion  of  the  Eastern 
Railway  of  France,  situated  in  Alsace,  should  be  accepted  in 
compensation,  or  set  off,  to  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  825  millions; 
also  that  125  millions  should  be  received  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France;  and  that  the  sum  of  98,400  francs,  which  remained  due 
to  the  city  of  Paris  after  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  should  be 
received  as  a  set  off  against  the  debt  of  France. 

Besides  the  indemnity  payable  by  France,  the  city  of  Paris  had 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  200  millions  of  fruncs;  50  millions  in  specie ; 
50  millions  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France;  87^  millions  in  two 
month  bills  on  Berlin,  at  the  exchange  of  8*75  francs  for  the 
thaler;  and  63  millions  in  bills  upon  London,  at  six  and  fifteen 
days'  sight,  at  the  exchange  of  25*20  francs  for  the  pound 
sterling. 

The  bills  upon  London  were  bought  at  the  exchange  of  25*3488; 
and  those  on  Berlin  at  an  exchange  of  373*25 ;  Paris,  there- 
fore, lost  14*88  cents  on  each  pound  sterling,  and  gained  1*75 
cent  on  each  thaler.  The  total  cost  of  the  indemnity  was 
1,965,240*30  francs,  and,  after  it  was  all  settled,  there  remained 

^  Inserted  in  the  Journal  des  Eixmomistes^  November,  1874. 
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a  balance  of  98^400  francs  in  faTonr  of  Paris,  which,  b&  aboTe 
said,  was  taken  as  a  set  off  in  favour  of  France. 

The  total  operation  was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  payment  of 
the  first  two  milliards,  and  that  of  the  last  three. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was.  to  put  the  Government  in 
funds  to  effect  the  payment  To  do  this  they  negotiated  a  loan 
with  the  Bank  of  France  of  1,530  millions,  and  created  two 
public  debts  of  2,225,994,045,  and  of  3,498,744,689  francs. 

The  first  loan  was  authorised  by  a  law  of  2Ist  June,  1871; 
it  was  opened  to  public  subscription  on  the  27th,  and  made  payable 
in  17  monthly  instalments. 

The  second  loan  was  authorised  by  a  law  of  15th  July,  1872  ; 
the  subscription  was  opened  on  ihe  28th,  and  made  payable  in 
21  monthly  instahnents. 

On  the  81st  July,  1874,  the  first  loan  was  fully  paid  up,  and  of 
the  second  only  7,136,000  francs  remained  due. 

The  Government  being  thus*  in  funds  commenced  its  exchange 
operations,  and  the  debt  was  finally  liquidated  in  the  following 
way — 

By  Compensations 825,098,400  francs 

By  Bank  Notes  and  German  Money     742,334,079  francs 
By  Bills  of  Exchange 4,248,326,374-26  francs 

To  effect  this  stupendous  operation  all  the  great  bankers  in 
Europe  were  invited  to  assist,  and  in  June,  1871,  a  London  agency 
was  opened,  to  assist  and  to  receive  subscriptions  and  bills. 
Other  agencies  were  opened  at  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Berlin, 
Frankfort  and  Hamburg.  The  Treasury  gave  its  correspondents 
^  to  ^  per  cent,  commission   on  its  first  loan,  and  on  the  second 

1  per  cent,  at  first,  which  was  reduced  to  ^  and  ^.  In  the  first 
loan  the  pound  sterling  was  received  at  25*30;  the  thaler  at  3*75; 
the  Francfort  fiorin  at  7  fiorins  for  4  thalers;  the  mafc  banco  at 

2  marcs  for  one  thaler;  and  Belgian  paper  at  par.  In  the  second 
loan  the  pound  sterling  was  received  at  25*43;  the  thaler  at 
8*76;  the  Francfort  fiorin  at  2'14J;  the  marc  banco  at  1*874  for 
1  thaler;  and  Belgian  paper  at  par. 

The  exchange  operations  in  London  began  in  June,  1871,  and 
lasted  till  September,  1873.    The  exchange  was  at  25*21^  in 
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Jnne,  but  in  oonseqaence  of  acting  somewhat  too  precipitately, 
it  rose  to  26*18|  in  October.    In  1872  the  lowest  was  25*26^  in ' 
April)  and    the    highest  25*68^  in  November.     In   1873  the 
lowest  was  25*33  in  March,  and  the  highest  25*57^  in  June.    The 
mean  average  of  the  whole  was  25*4943. 

In  the  course  of  the  operation,  the  Treasury  purchased  120,000 
foreign  bills,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  rather  more  than  4^ 
milliards.  It  opened  subscriptions  in  foreign  countries,  and 
received  foreign  bills  in  payment  of  the  loan  opened  in  Paris. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  first  loan  comprised  213  millions  of 
francs,  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  second  389  millions,  in  foreign 
bills. 

M.  Leon  Say  then  gives  some  details  respecting  the  three  classes 
of  payments  above  named  as  compensations;  bank  notes  and 
(German  money;  and  Bills  of  Exchange. 

The  details  respecting  the  compensation  need  not  detain  us; 
but  with  regard  to  the  second  it  comprised  the  following  items — 

Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Prance 125,000,000 

German  Bank  Notes  and  Money    105,039,145*18 

Prench  Gold  Money 273,003,058*10 

Prench  Silver  Money  239,291,875*75 

The  German  bank  notes  and  money  were  collected  from 
the  sums  which  the  German  armies  had  brought  with  them  in  the 
invasion. 

The  third  class,  viz..  Bills  of  Exchange,  included  Geiman 
bills  taken  at  their  full  value,  2,799,514,183*72  francs,  and  other 
foreign  bills  taken  at  their  net  proceeds,  after  deducting  all 
charges,  1,448,812,190*54. 

M.  Leon  Say  then  gives  some  details  of  the  commercial 
operations  undertaken  to  support  these  gigantic  payments,  but 
he  at  once  acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  their 
complete  theory,  for  the  very  same  reason  which  we  have  abready 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  §  8.    He  says — 

''It  is  not  possible  to  explain  the  operations  of  a  portfolio 
which  contains  120,000  bills  of  a  value  exceeding  4  milliards. 

''There  were  all  sorts  of  bills,  from  less  than  a  thousand 
francs  to  more  than  five  millions;  some  mentioned  the  purchase 
of  merchandise;  others  appeared  only  to  be  &bricated  for  the 
purpose,  and  destined  themselves  to  be  covered  at  maturity 
by  bills  which  were  to  be  created  to  pay  real  transactions. 
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''Bank  Credits^  the  paper  circulating  between  head  offices 
and  branches,  drcolar  exchanges,  payments  for  invoices,  the 
remission  of  funds  for  the  ultimate  purchase  of  merchandise,  the 
settlement  of  debts  abroad  to  France  under  the  form  of  coupons, 
shares,  and  commercial  obligations,  were  all  in  these  effects, 
making  up  the  most  gigantic  portfolio  which  was  ever  brought 
together. 

"  After  all  this,  to  give  a  detailed  classification  is  an  absolutely 
impossible  task.  One  can  do  no  more  than  determine  the  claflses 
of  the  operation,  and  make  some  general  remarks  on  these  classes, 
and  on  tiie  importance  and  meaning  of  the  business  effected  on 
each  of  them. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  other  international  operations 
than  merchandise  and  money;  merchandise,  gold  and  sUver,  were 
the  only  subjects  of  export  and  import;  the  balance  of  commerce 
was  settled  in  gold  and  silver.  Every  thing  which  was  bought 
from  the  foreigner  was  paid  for  in  gold  or  silver,  if  not  in 
merchandise. 

''  One  might  find  then  in  the  statistics  of  the  Custom  House, 
data  more  or  less  exact,  but  at  least  real  data  of  the  course  of 
business  between  two  countries;  but  things  have  greatly  changed 
within  fifty  years. 

"There  has  appeared,  especially  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  in  international  conmierce,  what  may  be  called  a  new 
article  of  export,  an  article  which  in  every  country  has  acquired 
a  greater  importance  than  any  other,  and  which  has  had  the 
result  of  completely  distorting  the  meaning  of  Custom  House 
returns.  This  new  article  is  Securities;  it  is  transmitting  across 
the  frontiers  of  different  States  the  property  of  Capital  by 
representation,  which  is  easy  to  transport,  viz.,  these  Capitals  of 
the  form  of  bills  of  exchange,  public  fhnds,  shares  and  obligations 
of  railways  and  other  companies. 

"  To  understand  the  real  course  of  international  business,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  not  only  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise, 
the  imports  and  exports  ef  specie,  but  also  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Securities;  and  this  last  class,  which  is  the  most  important^ 
and  which  is  the  key  to  the  two  others,  escapes  all  Idnds  of 
returns." 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  doctrine  we  have  been  enforcing  for  so 
many  years,  and  shews  the  profound  absurdity  of  those  Economists 
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who  exclude  the  Incorporeal  Property  from  the  Title  of  Wealth, 
and  of  those  who  write  books  on  Economics,  and  who  are  either 
ignorant  of,  or  who  ignore,  its  existence,  for  as  we  have  said,  in 
snch  a  conntrj  as  this  it  is  the  largest  class  of  property  of 
any.  M.  Leon  Say  then  gives  some  notices  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise,  specie,  and  securities,  which  we  need  not 
enter  on. 

We  will  give,  however,  the  final  result  of  the  operations, 
shewing  the  pieces  in  which  the  debt  was  liquidated — 

Payment  of  2  Payment  of  3 

MiUiards.  MiUiaids. 

Notes  of  Bank  of  France 126,000,000  ..  — 

FrenchGold 109,001,502.85  ..  164,000,555-25 

French  Silver 68,016,696-  . .  176,275,180-76 

German  Money  and  Bank  Notes  . .     62,554,115*93  . .  42,485,029-25 

Thalers 812,650,60901  ..2,172,668,21208 

Francfort  Florins    26,816,762-37  ..  209,311,400-42 

Marcs  Banco    116,676,592-13  ..  148,641,398-27 

BeiohsMarcs   --  ..  79,072,309-89 

DntchFlorins 260,640,821-46  ..  — 

Belgian  Francs    147,004,546-40  ..  148,700,000 

Founds  Sterling 624,699,832-28  ..  12,660,000 

1,836,860,867-48     . .  3,168,800,085-86 

Now  we  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  above  sum  that  was  paid 
in  French  specie  was  273  millions  in  gold,  and  239  millions  in 
silver,  being  somewhat  over  20  millions  sterling,  whereas  4^ 
milHards,  or  160  millions  sterling,  were  paid  by  Bills  of  Exchange. 
This  fact  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  because  some  financial 
writers  maintained  that  if  England  had  met  with  a  similar 
misfortune,  she  could  not  have  paid  such  a  ransom,  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  of  specie  in  the  country.  These  figures, 
however,  shew  that  this  is  a  complete  delusion,  as  England  could 
pay  by  bills,  if  ever  she  were  driven  to  such  a  dire  extremity,  to  a 
far  larger  amount  than  France;  and  we  see  that  in  France 
herself,  where  specie  it  alleged  to  abound,  the  part  that  was  paid 
in  specie  was  less  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  payment  by 
bills. 

M.  Leon  Say  notices,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  war,  the 
liquidation  of  the  &mous  Bank  of  Hamburg,  founded  in  1619 
in*  imitation  of  those  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose 
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of  securing  a  aniform  standard  of  mercantile  payments,  by  means 
of  credit  in  its  books,  which  was  called  the  marc  banco. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  it  was  resolved 
to  adopt  a  gold  currency;  and  the  marc  banco  of  Hamburg  (which 
was  absorbed  in  the  Empire)  violated  the  new  imperial  system 
in  two  ways;  first  it  was  a  local  money,  and  all  local  monies 
were  to  disappear  before  the  imperial  currency;  and  it  was  silver, 
whereas  the  imperial  standard  was  gold. 

The  marc  banco,  which  was  worth  a  half  thaler  or  1*87^  fi'anc, 
was  abolished  by  law,  and  the  reichs  thaler  imperial,  of  1*25  franc, 
was  substituted.  The  bank  was  ordered  to  liquidate  all  its 
accounts  in  fine  silver  by  the  15th  February,  1873;  and  after 
that,  any  one  who  had  claims  against  the  bank  was  credited  with 
a  half  tiialer  for  the  marc. 

The  preceding  are  examples  of  loans  raised  in  this  country 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  and,  consequently,  every 
care  was  taken  to  have  them  transmitted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  as  little  disturbance  of  the  exchanges  as  possible.  But 
it  has  become  very  common  for  foreign  Governments  to  raise 
loans  in  England,  without  any  sanction  of  the  Government  at  all. 
During  the  late  unhappy  war  ^in  America,  both  the  belligerent 
Governments  sent  over  enormous  quantities  of  their  securities  or 
stock,  to  be  disposed  of  for  specie  in  the  European  markets  for 
what  they  would  fetch,  and  the  proceeds  were  remitted  either 
in  cash  or  biUs.  So,  also,  vast  numbers  of  foreign  companies  of 
all  sorts  seek  to  raise  capital  in  England. 

There  is,  lastly,  to  be  considered,  the  sums  required  by  resi- 
dents abroad  for  their  expenditure.  The  drafts  of  the  great 
English  and  Russian  families,  on  their  bankers,  at  home,  affect 
the  exchanges  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  drafts. 

On  Monetary  and  Political  Convulsions  as  influencing  the 

Exchanges. 

18.  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  preceding  principles, 
it  follows  that  a  political  or  monetary  convulsion  in  any  country 
will  immediately  turn  the  foreign  exchanges  in  fieivour  of  that 
country,,  if  such  an  event  is  not  prevented  by  the  issue  of  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency.  The  reason  is  plain,  any  political 
or  monetary  convulsion  is  attended  by  a  great  destruction  of 
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credit.  Now,  that  credit,  while  it  existed,  performed  the  fiinctions 
of  money,  bat  as  soon  as  it  is  destroyed,  there  is  an  intense 
demand  for  money  to  fill  the  void;  Money  rises  enormously 
in  valne.  Multitudes  of  persons  are  obliged  to  sell  their  goods 
at  a  sacrifice.  The  consequence  is  that  money,  having  risen 
greatly  in  value,  both  wiUi  respect  to  goods  and  debts,  an 
immense  quantity  will  flow  in  from  neighbouring  countries. 
Thus,  in  1801-2  there  was  a  great  conmiercial  crisis  at  Hamburg. 
The  rate  of  discount  rose  to  15  per  cent.  That  immediately 
drained  the  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1825  there 
was  a  great  commercial  crisis  in  England.  For  a  considerable 
period  the  bank,  by  making  extravagant  issues  at  a  low  rate  of 
discount,  had  turned  the  foreign  exchanges  against  the  country. 
But,  no  sooner  did  the  crisis  occur  in  December,  than  the  foreign 
exchanges  immediately  turned  in  favour  of  it.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  happened  in  1847.  No  sooner  had  the  crisis  in  that  year 
fairly  set  in  than  the  exchanges  turned  in  favour  of  the  country. 
In  the  French  revolution  in  1793,  and  subsequent  years,  immense 
quantities  of  inconvertible  paper  were  issued,  which  kept  all  the 
French  exchanges  in  a  very  depressed  state.  In  1796  this  paper 
currency  was  annihilated,  and  the  exchanges  immediately  turned 
in  favor  of  France.  The  same  thing  was  observed  in  1848. 
Things  were  to  be  had  so  cheap  then  that  multitudes  of  persons 
went  over  to  buy^ 


On  the  Means  of  Correcting  an  adverse  Exchange. 

14.  The  preceding  paragraphs  shew  upon  what  complicated 
causes  these  great  movements  of  bullion  depend,  which  produce 
such  important  'consequences.  There  are  three  great  Economic 
Quantities — Pboducts — Bullion — and  Debts — all  seeking  to 
be  exchanged,  all  flowing  from  where  they  are  cheaper  to  where 
they  are  dearer^ 

But  all  this  vast  superstructure  of  credit — ^this  mighty  mass 
of  exchangeable  property — \&  based  upon  Gold  Bullion.  Dif- 
ferent methods  of  doing  business  require  different  quantities  of 
bullion;  but,  however  perfect  and  refined  the  system  may  be,  we 
must  come  at  last  to  a  basis  of  bullion,  as  its  moderator  and 
regulator.    If,  therefore,  the  bullion  be  suffered  to  ebb  away  too 
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rapidly,  the  whole  sapeTBtrncttire  is  endangered,  and  then  ensues 
one  of  those  dreadful  calamities — ^a  monetary  crisis. 

We  have  endearonred  to  explain  the  different  canses  which 
prodnce  an  adverse  exchange,  so  that  if  one  takes  {dace  the 
proper  corrective  may  be  applied.  If  it  be  caused  by  a  depre- 
dated cnrrency,  there  is  no  core  bat  a  restoration  of  the  currency 
to  its  proper  state. 

When,  however,  it  arises  from  a  balance  of  indebtedness 
from  commercial  transactions,  there  are  but  two  methods  of 
correcting  it — ^an  export  of  produce,  and  A  rise  is  the  bate  of 

DlfiCJOUNT. 

It  used  to  be  a  favourite  doctrine  that  an  adverse  exchange  was 
in  itself  an  inducement  to  export,  on  account  of  the  premium 
at  which  bills  could  be  sold.  What  truth  there  was  in  this 
doctrine  can  only  be  known  to  those  actually  engaged  in  such 
operations.  But  a  very  much  more  certain  means  of  producing 
an  export  of  goods  is  a  lowering  of  their  price. 

This  was  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the  framers  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844.  They  truly  observed  that  the  prices  of 
goods  had  often  been  unduly  inflated  by  the  excessive  creation 
of  credit,  while  gold  was  rapidly  flowing  out  of  the  country. 
Thus,  when  prices  were  kept  too  high  here,  nothing  but  gold 
would  go.  One  object  of  that  Act  was,  therefore,  by  causing  a 
gradual  and  compulsory  contraction  of  credit  as  bullion  ebbed 
away,  to  lower  the  prices  of  goods  and  encourage  an  export  of 
them. 

The  reasoning  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  was  undoubtedly 
correct  in  that  respect.  But  the  only  thing  is,  whether  the  same 
object  might  not  be  attained  another  way.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  fully  the  policy  of  that  Act,  because  there  are 
several  other  conflicting  theories  involved  in  it,  which  we  cannot 
frilly  discuss  until  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  commercial 
crisis. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  all  the  objects  of  that  Act  are 
obtained  by  paying  proper  attention  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount 
rapidly  as  bullion  flows  out.  If  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had 
understood  and  acted  upon  that  principle,  there  never  would 
have  been  any  necessity  for  the  Act.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
blame  them  too  much,  as  before  1833  they  were  prohibited  by 
law  from  raising  it  above  5  per  cent,  a  rate  wholly  inadequate 
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to  check  a  great  oatflow;  and  for  many  years  there  was  a  great 
prejndice  against  doing  so. 

We  have  observed  that  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  discount 
between  any  two  countries  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
transmission  of  bullion,  causes  a  flow  of  bullion  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  all  the  cost  of  the 
transmission  both  ways  falls  upon  the  operator,  the  difference 
will  be  more  considerable  than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  And, 
if  they  be  three  months'  bills,  of  course  the  profit  reaped  will  be 
only  one-fourth  of  the  apparent  difference.  Thus,  Mr.  Goschen 
says,  there  must  be  a  difference  of  2  per  cent,  between  London 
and  Paris  before  the  operation  of  sending  gold  over  from  France 
for  the  sake  only  of  the  higher  interest  will  pay.  And  between 
other  continental  cities,  of  course,  the  difference  may  be  much 
greater. 

But  whatever  the  difference  may  be,  the  method  is  absolutely 
certain.  Directly  the  rate  of  discount  rises  here,  people  cease 
to  export  bullion  from  here,  and  the  continental  bankers  and 
brokers  increase  their  demand  for  English  bills.  And  as  the 
rate  rises  the  demand  will  increase,  until  at  last  the  price  reaches 
the  specie  point,  and  gold  begins  to  flow  in;  and  as  the  rate  rises 
more,  more  powerful  will  be  the  attraction,  until  at  last  the 
necessary  equilibrium  is  restored  between  bullion  and  credit. 

15.  We  must,  however,  notice  one  very  remarkable  occasion 
on  which  this  law  did  not  seem  to  act,  and  that  is  during  the 
great  monetary  crisis  and  panic  of  1866. 

Upon  examining  the  table  given  afterwards,  shewing  the 
variations  in  the  rates  of  discount  by  the  Banks  of  England  and 
Prance,  from  1857  to  1866,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  often  they 
were  exactly  the  same,  sometimes  a  difference  of  ^  per  cent. ;  and 
very  seldom,  indeed,  more  than  one  per  cent,  difference  between 
them.  Since  the  beginning  of  that  year,  however,  the  difference 
was  constantly  2  per  cent.,  and  it  gradually  increased  to  8,  4,  and 
even  6  per  cent.  Ail  the  while  that  the  storm  was  visibly 
gathering  and  then  raging  in  England,  the  Bank  of  France  was 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  serenity.  On  March  21st,  when 
discount  in  England  for  a  very  short  period  was  lowered  to  6  per 
cent.,  in  Prance  it  was  3^,  and  while  it  gradually  rose  here  to 
7,  8,  9,  and  10,  it  only  advanced  to  4  per  cent  in  France,  and 
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lemained  steadily  at  that  rate  for  a  month.  More  than  that^ 
while  these  high  rates  in  England  were  nnable  to  prevent 
a  severe  foreign  drain,  the  Bank  of  France  was  rapidly  gaining 
large  quantities  of  bnllion,  while  discount  was  only  4  per  cent 
In  Jane,  while  discount  was  10  per  ^cent.  here  the  bullion  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  was  only  £11,8789775,  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  France  exceeded  £22,000,000. 

This  most  remarkable  and,  indeed,  unprecedented  state  of 
matters  actually  led  many  persons  to  question  the  truth  of 
the  law,  that  a  high  rate  of  discount  attracts  bullion  from  foreign 
countries,  and  keeps  it  in  the  country,  and  to  maintain  that  Uie 
rates  ought  to  be  quite  independent  of  each  other.  To  suppose, 
however,  that  a  law  is  &lse  which  is  founded  on  the  widest  and 
long-<x)ntinued  experience  in  every  country,  shews  a  hasty  style 
of  argument.  When  the  moon  ceases  to  sway  the  tides,  then— 
but  not  till  then — ^will  the  rate  of  discount  cease  to  attract  the 
flood  of  bullion.  To  argue  from  the  single  case  of  this  crisis 
that  the  law  is  false,  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  a  man,  seeing  a  bar  of 
iron  falling  down  to  the  earth,  and  a  balloon  rising  up  from 
the  earth,  were  to  maintain  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
&lse.  Or  if  he  were  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
gravity,  because  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  fly,  can  adhere  to  the 
oeiUng.  The  law  itself  is  perfectly  true,  and  acts  universally, 
but  there  may  be  other  circumstances  which,  on  particular 
occasions,  may  counteract  its  effects.  The  action  of  the 
moon  on  the  tides  is  constantly  counteracted  or  aggravated  by 
furious  gales  of  wind.  In  the  chapter  on  Exchanges  we 
pointed  out  that  there  are  several  causes  which  influence 
the  flow  of  bullion,  which,  at  any  time,  may  act  in  the 
same  or  opposite  directions.  Of  these  tlie  rate  of  discount  is 
only  one,  and  at  particular  times  it  may  be  overpowered  by 
some  ofher  consideration.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
discount  here,  the  Money  Market  was  liable  to  more  severe 
disturbance  than  in  France,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  new 
companies,  especially  the  new  Finance  Companies,  and  also  the 
connection  of  so  many  of  our  Banking  Ck)mpanies  with  the  East. 
The  quantity  of  '^ finance"  paper  afloat  created  the  greatest 
uneasiness  here  for  a  very  considerable  time,  and  this  was  well 
known  abroad.  It  was  fully  expected  that  there  would  be  great 
disasters  among  the  banks;  and,  as  if  these  failed,  it  was  expected 
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that  merchftnts  would  fail  too,  the  rate  of  disconnt  failed  to 
attract  supplies,  because  it  was  feared  that  the  whole  principal 
would  be  lost  In  consequence  of  this,  great  quantities  of  long- 
dated bills  on  England  were  hurried  oyer  here  and  turned  into 
cash,  which  was  exported  at  any  sacrifice.  It  was  just  the  same 
in  1889.  It  was  generally  expected  then  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was  going  to  stop  payment.  The  consequence  was,  as 
we  have  stated  elsewhere,^  that  long-dated  bills  held  abroad  were 
hurried  over  here  for  immediate  realisation;  and  the  proceeds 
withdrawn  as  speedily  as  possible.  This,  of  course,  would 
equally  prevent  specie  being  imported  here,  notwithstanding  the 
high  rate  of  discount.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  this  cause 
operated  to  a  great  extent  during  the  crisis  of  1866.  However, 
when  all  danger  of  this  had  passed  away,  the  rate  of  discount 
produced  its  natural  effect,  and  gold  rapidly  flowed  in,  thTis 
indicating  the  entire  truth  of  the  law. 

With  respect  to  the  Bank  of  France  the  explanation  is  also 
easy.  There  was  no  commercial  crisis  there,  but,  unhappily, 
strong  expectations  of  war«  Consequently,  mercantile  enterprise 
was  curbed,  and  specie  naturally  flowed  into  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  France.  Also,  in  anticipation  of  war,  the  Oovemment 
of  Italy  suspended  cash  payments  and  adopted  paper  money. 
This,  of  course,  produced  its  natural  effect  in  driving  specie 
out  of  the  country,  and  it  also  naturally  first  went  to  the  Bank  of 
France. 

These  circumstances  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  remarkable 
phenomena  alluded  to. 

But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Parliamentary  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  panic,  as  no  doubt  much 
valuable  information  would  have  been  elicited  about  a  phenomenon 
so  unusual. 

The  state  of  indebtedness,  however,  may  be  so  great  as  to 
deepen  an  adverse  exchange  into  a  monetary  crisis,  but  what 
may  become  advisable  to  be  done  in  such  an  emergency,  we 
must  defer  discussing  until  a  fature  chapter,  when  the  policy 
of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  examined.    , 

'  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,  eh.  9,  §  76. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ON  SOME  THEORIES  OF  CURRENCY. 

1.  It  now  becomes  our  eBsential  and  moet  important  dnty  to 
investigate  some  Theories  of   Currency,  which  have  acqniied 
great  celebrity,  not  only  from  their  historical  interest,  as  having 
led  to  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  heartrending  public 
calamities   on   record,  but  because    they  are   still  extensively 
believed  in  at  the  present  day.    It  is  of  essential  importance, 
not  only  to  lay  the  true  foundations  of  monetary  science,  but  alflo 
to  point  out  the  fundamental  fallacies  upon  which  some  spedom, 
but  fatally  delusive,  theories  rest,  which  have  brought  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  upon  those  nations  which  have  adopted 
them,  as  will  always  be  the  case  when  the  eternal  laws  of  natuie 
are  systematically  and  perseveringly  violated. 

2.  The  first  of  these  theories  we  shall  designate  as  Lawism, 
not  because  John  Law  was  the  original  deviser  of  it,  but 
because  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  the  most  formal  treatise  on 
it,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  it  out  on  the  most 
extensive  scale.  His  name,  therefore,  must  always  be  most 
prominently  associated  with  it;  and  it  is  one  so  specious,  but  so 
dangerous,  and  so  widely  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  that  it 
requires  to  be  branded  with  a  distinctive  name,  and  to  be  com- 
bated with  all  the  power  of  argument  that  can  be  brou^t 
against  it. 

8.  The  question  shortly  stated  is  this.  All  persons,  except 
those  who  advocate  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  agree  that 
a  paper  currency  must  represent  some  article  of  value,  and 
bullion  has  been  generally  chosen  for  that  purpose.  Now,  Uie 
idea  has  occurred  to  a  great  many  persons — ^If  it  is  only  necessaiy 
that  a  paper  currency  should  represent  some  article  of  value,  why 
should  it  not  represent  any  or  all  articles  of  value,  such  as  land, 
com,  silk,  or  any  other  commodities,  and,  among  others,  the 
public  funds?    And  this  has   actually  been   tried    in   several 
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instances,  jet  they  have  nniversally  failed^  and  in  many  cases 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  dreadfdl  calamities.  Now,  as 
this  has  uniformly  happened,  and,  as  we  shall  shew  farther  on, 
it  must  happen,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  most  be  some 
radical  error  in  the  principle,  and  that  it  must  violate  some  great 
law  of  nature.  And  this  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
momentous  problem  in  Economics — ^Why  is  it  improper  to 
issue  a  paper  currency  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  bullion  7 
All  the  most  eminent  British  statesmen  have  instinctively 
resisted  such  proposals,  although  repeatedly  pressed  to  do  so. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  a  most  fortunate  instinct  for  the  country ; 
but  all  their  reasoning  on  the  subject,  if  only  pursued  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  tend  to  that  result.  The  Bank  Act  of 
1844  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  small  bit  of  this  theory  was 
introduced,  which,  if  only  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
would  produce  in  this  country  the  horrors  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme  in  France.  But  though  the  British  Parliament,  by  a 
blind,  unreasoning  instinct,  has  always,  with  the  exception  just 
named,  resisted  such  fatal  advice,  this  will  not  satisfy  the  demands 
of  science.  Science  imperatively  demands  a  reason  why  such  a 
plan  is  wrong;  she  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  dogmatic 
assertion  that  it  is  wrong,  even  though  that  dogma  may  be  right, 
but  she  must  know  the  reason  why ;  and,  until  a  true,  scientific 
reason  is  given  why  such  plans  are  fatal,  there  will  be  a  constant 
demand  for  them. 

4.  It  is,  moreover,  the  thing  which  has  brought  the  name  of 
Law  into  such  unhappy  notoriety.  Law  has,  in  many  respects, 
very  great  merit  as  a  writer.  In  many  respects  he  had  clearer 
and  sounder  views  on  monetary  science;  he  had  infinitely  more 
practical  insight  and  scientific  knowledge  of  what  he  was 
writing  about,  than  the  most  eminent  of  modem  political 
economists.  In  his  various  writings  is  to  be  found  the  refutation 
of  all  the  absurd  follies  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1811.  But  all  this  was  marred  by  a  single  defect. 
He  was  the  great  advocate  of  what  is  now  the  popular  cry — 
basing  a  paper  currency  upon  any  article  of  value  beside 
bullion.  The  only  di£Ference  between  him  and  our  greatest 
statesmen  is  that  he  carried  out  their  arguments  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion.    He  had   the  opportunity  of   carrying  this  theory 
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into  effecty  and  the  result  has  been  to  obscnre  all  his  oilier  meritB, 
and  brand  him  for  ever  as  a  charlatan.  What^  then,  was  his 
error? 

5.  Upon  sifting  his  theory  to  discover  his  error,  we  shall 
obtain  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  triumphs  of  pure  reasoning  to 
be  found  in  any  science.  We  shall  find  that  the  plausiUe 
scheme,  which  we  shall  designate  by  his  name,  is  founded  upon  a 
direct  contrayention  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  nature 
of  a  Currency  which  we  have  established  in  this  work,  and  the 
proposition  which  directly  flowed  from  it,  yiz.,  tfuU  tchers  ther$ 
is  no  Debt,  there  can  be  no  Gubrenut.  We  shfdl  find  that  these 
awful  monetary  cataclysms  which  have  shaken  nations  to  their 
foundations,  producing  calamities  more  fell  than  &mine,  tempest^ 
or  the  sword,  have  been  brought  about  by  attempting  to  cany 
into  practice  a  philosophical  fallacy  which  involves  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  first  invented  the  theory  we 
are  going  to  notice  ;  in  fact,  it  must  have  sprung  up  indigenously 
among  almost  any  people  who  began  to  form  theories  of  Paper 
Currency.  Several  persons  about  the  same  time  seem  to  have 
hit  upon  it.  The  earliest  we  know  of  was  a  certain  Mr.  Asgill, 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  paid  much  attention  to  comme^ 
cial  questions.  The  most  notorious  precursors  of  Law  were  Dr. 
Hugh  Chamberlain,  who  brought  forward  a  rival  scheme  to  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1698,  and  Mr.  Briscoe,  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Land  Act  in  1696.  Chamberlain's  ideas  will 
be  noticed  a  little  further  on.  He  strongly  accused  Law  of 
having  stolen  his  ideas  from  him,  which  Law  strenuously  repn* 
diates,  and  points  out  the  distinction  between  them,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Law's  ideas  were  not  so  extravagant  as  Chamber- 
lain's. Law  first  published  his  theory  in  a  tract,  called  ''  Money 
and  Trade  Considered,"  at  Edinburgh,  in  1705*  He  was  the 
son  of  a  goldsmith,  and  of  dissipated  habits,  but  of  an  extremely 
acute  intellect;  and,  up  to  a  certain  length,  his  views  are 
sagacious  and  correct — much  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  of 
many  writers  of  the  present  day.  He  observed  the  extreme 
poverty  and  barbarousness  of  Scotiand,  which  he  thought  might 
be  cured  by  bringing  an  additional  quantity  of  money  into  the 
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oonntry;  and,  as  silyer  was  scarce,  he  attempted  to  devise  a  scheme 
for  proyiding  a  substitute  for  it 

7.  He  begins  by  many  yery  sound  and  acute  remarks  on  the 
value  of  commodities,  and  the  causes  of  their  change  of  value. 
He  describes  the  qualities  which  fitted  silver  to  be  used  as 
money,  above  every  other  commodity.  He  attributes  the  very 
inconsiderable  trade  of  Scotland  to  the  small  quantity  of  money 
she  possessed.  This  is  the  first  fundamental  fallacy,  because  the 
feict  was,  it  was  just  the  reverse;  Scotland  had  little  money 
because  she  had  little  trade.  He,  however,  perceived  the  fallacy 
of  lowering  interest  by  law^  He  then  goes  on  to  consider  the 
various  means  which  have  been  employed  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  money.  He  says  that  some  countries  have  raised  money 
in  the  denomination;  some  have  debased  it;  some  have  prohibited 
its  export  under  the  severest  penalties;  some  have  obliged 
traders  to  bring  home  bullion  in  proportion !  to  the  goods  they 
imported.  But  he  says  that  all  these  measures  have  been  futile 
and  vain,  and  none  of  them  have  been  found  to  increase  or 
preserve  money.  He  then  says  that  the  only  effectual  method 
hitherto  discovered  for  the  increase  of  money,  was  the  erection  of 
banks.  He  then  describes  various  banks.  Some  made  it  a 
principle  to  issue  no  more  notes  than  they  had  of  actual  bullion. 
He  then  mentions  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  superiority 
of  its  notes  over  those  of  the  goldsmiths.  He  then  describes 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  says  that  it  issued  notes  to  four 
or  five  tunes  the  value  of  the  money  in  the  Bank^  which  he 
very  justly  says  were  equivalent  to  so  much  additional  money- 
He  then  points  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  raising 
the  denomination  of  the  money  added  to  its  value,  that  if  the 
shilling  was  raised  to  ISd.,  it  paid  debts  by  two-thirds  of  what 
was  due,  but  did  not  add  to  the  money;  *'  for  it  is  not  the  sound 
of  the  denominatiojiy  but  the  value  of  the  silver  is  considered." 
The  wonderful  philosophers  of  1811,  no  doubt,  looked  down 
with  prodigious  disdain  upon  Law,  but  they  might  have  studied 
him  with  advantage.  He  then  points  out,  with  much  detail, 
the  fraud  and  inutility  of  tampering  with  the  currency.  He 
describes  the  additional  effect  which  credit  may  give  to  money  ; 
but  says  that  credit  which  promises  a  payment  of  money,  cannot 
well  be  extended  beyond  a  certain  proportion  it  ought  to  have  with 
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the  money.  Nothing  can  be  more  judicions  and  sound  than  his 
remarks  upon  credit — that  it  must  always  yary  in  proportion  to 
the  metallic  basis  it  is  boilt  upon;  and  up  to  this  point,  his 
sagacity  and  penetration  are  in  adyance  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
century  later;  but  here  is  the  boundary,  after  which  he  plunges 
into  that  fatal  and  delusive  fallacy,  whidi  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  what  we  denominate  Lawism. 

8.  Thinking  that  money  was  so  scarce  in  Scotland  that  any 
credit  that  could  be  built  upon  it  would  be  insignificant,  he 
says: — 

''It  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  any  other  goods 
than  silver  can  be  made  money  with  the  same  safety  and 
convenience. 

''  From  what  has  b^n  said  about  the  nature  of  money,  it  is 
evident  that  <my  other  goods  which  have  the  qualities  necessary 
in  money,  may  bb  hade  moket  equal  to  their  value  wi^ 
safety  and  convenience.  There  was  nothing  of  humour  or  fancy 
in  making  silver  to  be  money;  it  was  made  because  it  was  thought 
best  qualified  for  that  use.  ' 

''I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  another  money  may  be 
established,  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  in  money  in  a  greater 
degree  than  silver." 

9.  He  then  proceeds  to  shew  at  great  length  that  rilver  had 
some  peculiarities  that  disqualified  it  from  being  the  best 
substance  to  form  money  of;  that  it  varied  in  value;  that  it 
had  increased  much  faster  in  quantity  than  the  demand  for  it^ 
and  had,  therefore,  fallen  much  in  value.  In  &ct,  he  tries  to 
prove  that  silver  had  varied  in  value  more  than  any  other  kind 
of  goods,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years;  that  goods  would 
always  maintain  a  uniformity  of  value,  because  they  only  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  demand;  ihst  land  would  always  rise  in 
value,  because  the  quantity  would  always  remain  the  same,  but 
the  demand  would  continually  increase;  but  that  silver  would 
always  fiJl  in  value,  as  the  quantity  increased  faster  than  the 
demand. 

10.  Law  then  proceeds  to  deny  that  he  had  taken  his  ideas 
from  Chamberlain,  of  which  the  latter  had  accused  him;  and  it 
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must  in  candour  be  admitted,  that  his  ideas  were  many  degrees 
less  mad  than  those  of  Chamberlain.  Law  asserts  that  he  had 
formed  his  schemes  many  years  before  he  had  seen  any  of 
Chamberlain's  papers — "  Land,  indeed,  is  the  value  upon  which 
he  founds  his  proposals,  and  'tis  upon  land  that  I  found  mine; 
if  for  that  reason  I  have  encroached  upon  his  proposal,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  done  the  same.  There 
were  banks  in  Europe  long  before  the  doctor's  proposal,  and 
books  have  been  written  on  the  subject  before  and  since.  The 
foundation  I  go  upon  has  been  known  so  long  as  money  has 
been  lent  on  land,  and  so  long  as  an  heritable  bond  has  been 
equal  to  a  quantity  of  land," 

11.  The  difPerence  between  Chamberlain's  theory  and  Law's 
was  this.  Chamberlain  maintained  that  if  land  was  mortgaged 
for  100  years,  it  was  a  good  security  for  100  times  its  annual 
value:  so  that,  if  a  man  had  landed  property  worth  £1,000 
a-year,  and  if  he  mortgaged  it  for  100  years  to  the  State,  the  State 
might  issue  notes  to  him  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  which  were 
to  be  declared  equal  to  value  in  silver,  and  made  legal  tender  for 
their  nominal  value.  Now,  if  this  theory  be  true,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  land  should  be  pledged  for  only  100  years;  why 
not  for  one  million  years?  which  would  do  the  thing  on  a  some- 
what more  magnificent  scale.  But  what  need  of  stopping  there? 
Why  not  pledge  it  to  aU  eternity?  And  then  every  inch  of 
property  might  be  covered  with  paper  notes,  and  they  might  be 
piled  high  enough  to  reach  the  moon,  where  the  deviser  of 
this  scheme  would  probably  find  his  lost  wits.  Law  properly 
points  out  that  the  fallacy  of  this  theory  was,  that  Chamberlain 
assumed  that  the  value  of  £100  to  be  paid  100  years  hence,  is  still 
£100.  He  says,  ''No  anticipation  is  equal  to  what  already  is;  a 
year's  rent  now  is  worth  fifteen  years'  rent  fifty  years  hence, 
because  that  money  lent  out  at  interest  by  that  time  will  produce 
80  much."  But,  says  Lord  Macaulay,  ''On  this  subject  Chamber- 
lain was  proof  to  ridicule,  to  argument,  even  to  arithmetical 
demonstration.  He  was  reminded  that  the  fee  simple  of  land 
would  not  sell  for  more  than  twenty  years'  purchase.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  term  of  100  years  was  worth  five  times  as  much 
as  a  term  of  twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  100  years 
was  worth  five  times  the  fee  simple;    in  other  words,  that  a 
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hundred  was  five  times  infinity.  Those  who  reasoned  thns  were 
refuted  by  being  told  they  were  nsnrers;  and  it  shonld  seem  l^iat 
a  large  number  of  country  gentlemen  thought  the  refutation 
complete^" 

12.  Law's  theory  was  to  calculate  the  yalue  of  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  and  to  coin  notes 
to  the  yalue  of  that  amount,  and  advance  them  to  the  owner 
of  the  land.  This  plan,  therefore,  had  a  limit,  however  absurd 
it  was.  It  was  bounded,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  value  of  the 
land  expressed  in  silver  money,  but  Chamberlain's  had  positively 
no  limit  at  all  to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  length;  the  advance 
might  be  made  to  infinity ;  consequently,  in  mathematical  language, 
we  should  say  that  Chamberlain  was  infinitely  more  mad  than 
Law. 

18.  Law  shewed  that  notes  issued  upon  Chamberlain's  plan 
would  immediately  &11  to  a  heavy  discount;  but  yet  he  says,  that 
though  £500  of  these  notes  were  only  equal  to  £100  in  silver, 
yet  the  nation  would  have  the  same  advantage  by  that  £500  in 
notes,  as  if  an  addition  of  £100  had  been  made  to  the  sQver 
money. 

**  So  far  as  these  hUls  fell  under  the  value  of  silver  momy, 
so  far  tvould  exchange  with  other  countries  he  raised?-  And  if 
goods  did  not  keep  their  price,  i.  «.,  if  they  did  not  sell  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  these  bills,  equal  to  the  difierence  betwixt 
them  and  silver,  goods  exported  would  be  undervalued,  and  goods 
imported  would  be  overvalued. 

*^  The  landed  man  would  have  no  advantage  by  this  proposal, 
unless  he  owed  debt,  for,  though  he  received  £50  of  these  bills 
for  the  same  quantity  of  victuals,  he  was  in  use  to  receive  £10 
silver  money ;  yet  that  £50  would  only  be  equal  in  value  to  £10 
of  silver,  and  purchase  only  the  same  quantity  of  home  or 
foreign  goods. 

'^  The  landed  man  who  had  his  rent  paid  him  in  money,  would 

*  This  ig  the  Snt  oecadon  that  we  are  aware  of  on  whieh  the  great  prineiplef 
that  a  depreeial^on  of  the  paper  durrency  would  produce  'a  faU  in  the  foragn 
exchanges,  which  was  so  ardently  eontested  in  1811,  and  subsequent  years,  ii 
asserted.  And  it  has  aU  the  more  tnerit,  that  it  is  a  jpredietum  and  not  n 
cbeervoHon, 
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be  a  great  loser,  for,  by  as  much  as  these  bills  were  nnder  the 
value  of  silyer,  he  wonld  receive  so  much  less  than  before. 

^*  The  landed  man  who  owed  debt,  would  pay  his  debt  with  a 
less  value  than  was  contracted  for,  but  the  creditor  would  lose 
what  the  debtor  gained." 

Oh.f  that  the  philosophers  of  1811  had  only  pondered  over  this 
extract  fix>m  John  Law. 

14.  Law  then  shews  that — 

'^  Notwithstanding  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  force  these  bills, 
they  would  fall  much  under  the  value  of  silver;  but  allowing 
that  they  were  at  first  equal  to  silver,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
two  diflPerent  species  of  money  shall  continue  equal  in  value  to  one 
another. 

'^  Everything  receives  a  value  from  its  use,  and  the  value  is 
rated  according  to  its  quality,  quantity,  and  demand.  Though 
goods  of  different  kinds  are  equal  in  value  now,  yet  they  will 
change  their  value  from  any  unequal  change  in  their  quality, 
quantity,  or  demand. 

'^And  as  he  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  the  debtor  to  pay  in 
silver  money,  or  bills,  he  confines  the  value  of  the  biUs  to  the 
value  of  the  silver  money,  but  cannot  confine  the  value  of  the 
silver  money  to  the  value  of  the  bills,  so  that  these  bills  must  fall 
in  value  as  silver  money  falls,  and  may  fall  lower,  may  rise  above 
the  value  of  these  bills,  but  these  bills  cannot  rise  above  the  value 
of  silver." 

15.  Law  succeeds,  with  great  skill  and  acumen,  in  exposing 
the  wild  insanity  of  Chamberlain's  plan,  and  truly  predicts  the 
results  which  would  follow  from  it,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
for  there  are  many  important  ones  he  has  omitted.  The  exact 
consequences  which  he  predicted  were  manifested  in  Ireland, 
and  England  a  century  later ;  and  the  sentences  we  have  quoted, 
if  we  did  not  know  their  origin,  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  written  to  rebuke  the  foUy  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Banks  of  Ireland  and  England,  and  the  mercantile  witnesses  of 
1804  and  1810.  But  having  demolished  Chamberlain,  he  comes 
to  his  own  proposal,  which  he  says  is  **  to  make  money  of  land 
equal  to  its  value,  and  that  money  to  be  equal  in  value  to  silver 
money,  and  not  liable  to  fall  in  value  as  silver  money  falls.** 
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He  tihen  says,  '^  Ant  goods  that  have  the  qualities  necessabt 

IN  MONET,  MAT  BE  MADE  MONET  EQUAL  TO  THEIR  VALUE.      Five 

onnces  of  gold  is  equal  in  value  to  £20,  and  may  be  made  money 
to  that  value;  an  acre  of  land,  rented  at  two  bolls  of  victual,  the 
victual  at  £8,  and  land  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  is  equal  to  £20, 
and  may  be  made  money  equal  to  that  value,  for  it  has  all  the 
qualities  necessary  in  money." 

16.  In  this  sentence  is  concentrated  the  whole  essence  of  that 
eternal  delusion,  so  specious  and  plausible,  and  so  fatal,  which 
we  designate  as  LAWISM.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  the 
stupendous  fallacy  that  money  represents  commodities,  and  that 
jHiper  currency  may  be  based  upon  commodities.  This  delusion 
is  deeply  prevalent  in  the  public  mind  at  the  present  day,  and 
probably  there  are  few  persons,  except  those  who  have  studied 
the  true  philosophical  principles  of  Political  Economy,  whose 
views  are  not  deeply  tainted  with  this  infection.  No  man  who 
does  not  thoroughly  understand  the  great  fundamental  doctrine 
established  by  Turgot  and  others,  that  money  does  not  represent 
commodities,  can  ever  have  sound  ideas  on  this  subject.    Monet 

DOES  NOT  REFBESENT  COMMODITIES  AT  ALL,  BUT  ONLT  DEBT,  OB 
8EBVICE8  DUE,  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  TET  BECETVED  THEIB  EQUIVALENT 

IN  COMMODITIES.  Now,  the  views  of  Law  are  much  more 
extensively  prevalent  than  is  generally  supposed.  All  those  who 
think  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between  the  quantity 
of  money  in  a  country  and  the  quantity  of  commodities  in  it  are 
influenced  by  them.  Take  the  case  of  a  private  individual.  Is 
there  any  necessary  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money 
he  retains,  and  the  quantity  of  commodities  he  purchases?  The 
quantity  of  money  he  has,  is  just  the  quantity  of  debt — of 
services  due  to  him — which  he  has  not  yet  parted  with  for  some- 
thing else.  It  is  the  quantity  of  power  of  purchasing  com- 
modities he  has  over  and  above  what  he  has  already  expended. 
And  the  quantity  of  money  a  nation  possesses  is  simply  the 
quantity  of  accumulated  industry  it  possesses  over  and  above 
<J1  commodities,  but  they  have  no  relation  whatever  to  each 
other.  Now,  money  does  not  represent  commodities,  but  it 
represents  that  portion  of  a  man's  industry  which  is  preserved 
for  future  use.  Whatever  a  man  earns  is  the  fruit  of  his  industry, 
money  included;   and  none  of  these  separate  items  represents 
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anything  else,  though  it  may  be  exchanged  for  other  things. 
NoWy  the  value  of  money  depends  upon  its  relations  to  what 
it  represents,  namely,  debt,  and  not  to  commodities.  If  money, 
or  currency,  increases  faster  than  debt,  or  services  due,  it 
immediately  causes  a  diminution  of  its  value.  If  debt  increases 
faster  than  money  or  currency,  then  the  value  of  money  is 
raised.  The  in&llible  consequence,  therefore,  of  an  increase 
of  currency,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  debt,  is  to 
change  the  existing  proportion  between  debt  and  currency,  and  to 
cause  a  depreciation  of  the  latter  commensurate  to  the  changed 
proportion.  The  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence,  then,  of 
issuing  vast  quantities  of  paper  currency  on  the  assumed  value  of 
property,  is  simply  to  cause  a  total  subversion  of  the  foundation  of 
all  value  and  of  all  property,  and  to  plunge  every  creditor  into 
irretrievable  ruin. 

17.  In  fact,  a  moment's  consideration  will  shew  that  the 
theory  of  basing  a  paper  currency  on  conmiodities,  involves  this 
palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  that  one  can  buy  commodities 
AND  ALSO  HAVE  THE  MONET  AS  WELL.  When  a  man  buys 
commodities  with  money,  he  gives  either  a  portion  of  his  own 
industry  represented  by  that  money,  or  a  portion  of  some  one 
else's  industry  who  gave  him  the  money.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  cannot  buy  the  commodities  and  keep  his  money  as  well. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  with  a  nation.  A  nation  cannot  buy 
commodities  and  have  the  money  it  bought  them  with  as  well, 
which  is  the  principle  necessarily  involved  iu  issuing  paper  cur- 
rency as  the  representative  of  commodities.  But  the  money  of 
the  nation  is  the  mode  and  form  in  which  the  accumulation  of 
industry  which  has  not  yet  been  spent  in  commodities  is  pre- 
served; and  if  a  nation  wants  other  commodities  besides  what 
it  has  got,  it  must  pay  for  them  either  with  money,  or  with  the 
goods  it  has  already.  The  idea  of  basing  paper  currency  upon 
commodities  is  just  as  wild  and  absurd  as  if  England  were  to 
sell  her  cotton  goods  to  America  for  coin,  and  then  demand  back 
her  cotton  goods.  The  only  result  of  such  an  attempt  carried 
out  into  practice  must  be  the  most  tremendous  convulsions,  and 
destruction  of  credit  and  all  monetary  contracts. 

18.  Law,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  saw  through  it,  and 
exposed    the   ridiculous    absurdity    of  Chamberlain's    proposal. 
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His  own  was  that  the  yalue  of  all  the  land  in  Scotland  should 
be  estimated  at  20  years'  purchase,  and  that  a  parliamentaiy 
commission  should  be  appointed  with  power  to  issue  an  inoon- 
yertible  paper  currency  to  that  amount.  He  says — ^^  The  paper 
money  proposed  will  be  equal  in  value  to  silver,  for  it  will  have  a 
value  in  land  pledged  equal  to  the  same  sum  of  silver  money 
that  it  is  given  out  for.  .  .  .  This  paper  money  will  not  fiEdl 
in  value,  as  silver  money  has  fallen  or  may  fisdl." 

19.  We  must,  therefore,  be  careful  to  be  just  to  Law.  He 
was  no  advocate  of  an  unlimited  inconvertible  paper  currency. 
Quite  the  reverse.  But  seeing  that  a  convertible  paper  currency 
could  only  be  based  upon  bullion  to  a  certain  limited  extent, 
preserving  its  equality  in  value  with  bullion,  his  idea  was  to 
base  a  paper  currency  upon  some  other  article  of  value.  And 
he  thought  that  it  might  preserve  its  equality  in  value  to  silver 
on  an  independent  basis.  His  idea  was,  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  have  it  represent  some  article  of  value.  But  this  attempt 
was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  His  paper  currency, 
though  avowedly  based  upon  things  of  value,  had  exactly  the 
same  practical  effects  as  if  it  had  been  based  upon  silver.  It  be- 
came redundant,  and  swamped  everything.  And  the  reason  is 
plain.  It  was  a  violation  of  that  fundamental  principle  we  have 
obtained — **  Where  there  is  no  debt  there  can  be  no  currency.^*  And 
the  fresh  quantities  of  currency  issued  on  such  a  principle  only 
represent  the  previously  existing  amount  of  debt,  and  then  suffer  a 
necessary  diminution  in  value.  The  necessary  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence, then,  of  issuing  vast  quantities  of  paper  currency  on  the 
assumed  value  of  property,  is  simply  to  cause  a  total  subversion  of 
the  foundation  of  all  value,  and  of  all  property,  and  to  plunge  every 
creditor  into  irretrievable  ruin. 

20.  To  give  a  fdll  account  of  Law's  banking  career  in  France, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  to  give  an  imperfect  one  would 
be  of  no  use.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  re- 
ferring those  of  our  readers  who  want  information  on  the  subject 
to  our  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Art.  Banking  in  France, 
where  a  fiill  account  of  Law's  scheme  is  given.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  his  career,  like  his  writings,  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions.    His  writings  are  on  Banking  and  Papeb 
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Gbsdit,  and  his  scheme  for  Paper  Monet,  which  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Nothing  can  be  sounder,  or  more  judi- 
dons  than  the  first.  He  clearly  saw  that  paper  credit  mnst  be 
limited  by  specie — ^his  scheme  was  to  create  a  Paper  Monet, 
beyond  tiie  limits  of  Paper  Credit  based  on  specie,  which  he  ex- 
pected would  inaintain  an  equality  of  value  with  specie.  Multi- 
tudes of  people  have  thought  the  same,  and  multitudes  of  people 
believe  in  it  to  the  present  hour.  In  1705  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  fortunately  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Law's  specious  proposal 
of  creating  Paper  Money  based  upon  land.  In  1855  the  repre- 
sentatives of  commerce  in  the  same  city  which  had  rejected  Law's 
plan  150  years bef(»e  memorialised  the  Government, and  ''do  most 
emphatically  object  to  the  plan  of  restricting  the  security  (upon 
which  the  paper  currency  is  based)  to  the  possession  of  gold  alone," 
which  is  sunply  Lawism. 

Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  restoration  of 
prosperity  caused  by  the  foundation  of  Law's  Bank  in  1716.  It 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  marvellous  transitions  from  the 
depth  of  misery  to  the  height  of  prosperity  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  in  the  annals  of  any  nation.  And,  if  Law  had  confined 
himself  to  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
any  nation  ever  had.  It  was  only  when,  after  three  years  he  had 
attained  the  very  pinnacle  of  success,  that  he  determined  to  carry 
out  his  scheme  of  Paper  Monet,  which  was  the  famous  Missis- 
sippi scheme. 

The  next  example  of  Lawism  was  the  Ayr  Bank.  The  pro- 
prietors of  this  Bank  were  enormously  wealthy,  and,  because  they 
were  so,  they  thought  that  their  known  wealth  would  sustain  the 
credit  of  any  amount  of  paper  issues.  But,  alas  !  their  experience 
too  fully  and  fatally  verified  the  sagacity  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  who,  in  1727,  in  answer  to  proposal  for 
enlarging  their  credit,  said — *'  For  the  quota  of  credit  in  a  banking 
company  must  be  proportionate  to  the  stock  of  specie  in  the  naiiony 
learned  and  understood  by  long  experience,  and  not  extended  to 
a  capital  stock  subscribed  for,  which  cannot  in  the  least  help  to 
support  the  company's  credit,  if  the  specie  of  the  nation  decay." 
This  doctrine  contains  the  refutation  of  many  wild  schemes,  and 
the  true  plan  of  regulating  a  paper  currency,  is  simply  to  discover 
how  a  certain  proportion  shall  be  maintained  between  specie  and 
credit. 
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21.  The  third  great  outbcust  of  Lawism  took  place  in  the 
same  coimtrj  that  witnessed  his  first  exploits.  In  preparation  for 
it,  Law's  ''Money  and  Trade  Considered"  was  translated  into 
French  in  1789,  as  if  all  the  memory  of  the  great  catastrophe 
sixty-nine  years  before  had  perished.  The  National  Assembly 
had  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Ghnrch,  bnt,  instead  of 
yielding  a  revenne,  it  cost  the  nation  £2,000,000  a  year  more 
than  it  produced,  and  in  a  few  years  augmented  the  public  debt 
by  £7,000,000.  The  property  seized  was  valued  at  £80,000,000. 
The  expense  of  management  required  that  it  should  be  sold,  bat 
no  purchasers  could  be  found ;  for  all  persons  in  that  terrible 
political  earthquake  wished  to  have  their  property  in  as  portable 
a  shape  as  possible,  and  few  were  willing  to  trust  to  a  revolutionaiy 
title.  In  this  dilemma,  the  municipalities  agreed  to  purchase  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  in  the  first  instance,  and  resell  it  in 
smaller  portions  to  individuals.  But,  as  there  was  not  specie 
enough  to  complete  the  sale,  they  issued  their  promissory  notes 
to  the  public  creditor,  to  pass  current  until  the  time  of  payment 
came ;  but,  when  they  became  due,  the  municipalities  had  no 
means  of  discharging  them.  To  meet  them,  the  Assembly,  in  the 
spring  of  1790,  authorised  the  issue  of  £16,000,000  of  assignats 
on  the  security  of  the  land.  In  September,  further  issues  to  the 
amount  of  £32,000,000  were  authorised.  The  additional  issues 
were  warmly  opposed  by  Talleyrand  and  other  leaders,  who 
predicted  their  depreciation  ;  but  Mirabeau  strongly  supported 
them,  denying  the  possibility  of  their  depreciation,  saying — 

''  It  is  vain  to  assimilate  assignats  secured  on  the  solid  basis  of 
these  domains  to  an  ordinary  paper  currency  possessing  a  forced 
circulation.  They  represent  real  property,  the  most  secure  of  all 
possessions,  the  land  on  which  we  tread.  Why  is  a  metallic 
circulation  solid  ?  Because  it  is  based  upon  subjects  of  real  and 
durable  value,  as  the  land,  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  the 
source  of  all  wealth.  Paper  money,  we  are  told,  will  become 
superabundant ;  it  will  drive  the  metallic  out  of  circulation.  Of 
what  paper  do  you  speak  ?  If  of  a  paper  without  a  solid  basiB, 
undoubtedly ;  if  of  one  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  landed 
property,  never.  There  may  be  a  diflference  in  the  value  of  a 
circulation  of  diiferent  kinds ;  but  that  arises  as  frequently  from 
the  one  which  bears  the  higher  value  being  run  after,  as  from 
Jae  one  which  stands  the  lower  being  shunned — fh)m  gold  being 
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in  demand — not  paper  at  a  discount.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
error  than  the  terrors  so  generally  prevalent  as  to  the  oyer-issue 
of  assignats.  It  is  thus  alone  you  will  pay  your  debts,  pay  your 
troops,  advance  the  revolution.  Be-absorbed  progressively,  in 
the  purchase  of  the  national  domains,  this  paper  money  can 
never  become  redundant,  any  more  than  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  can  become  excessive,  which  descends  in  rills,  finds 
the  river,  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the  mightly  ocean." 

22.  Although  these  assignats  bore  4  per  cent  interest,  they 
had  become  depreciated  in  June,  1790 ;  by  June,  1791,  they  had 
lost  one-third  of  their  value.  In  September,  1792,  farther  issues 
were  decreed.  The  two  preceding  Assemblies  had  authorised 
assignats  to  the  amount  of  2,700,000,000  Mncs,  equal  to 
£130,000,000,  to  be  fabricated,  of  which  only  200,000,000  francs 
remained  unspent.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1793,  the  Convention 
decreed  six  years'  imprisonment  in  chains  to  any  one  who  bought 
or  sold  assignats  for  any  sum  in  specie  different  to  their  nominal 
yalue,  or  made  any  difference  between  a  money  price  and  a  paper 
price  in  payment  of  goods.  Vain  effort !  In  June  the  assignat 
had  fallen  to  one-third  of  its  value,  and  in  August  to  one-sixth. 
The  exchange  with  London  fell  exactly  in  a  corresponding  ratio 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  assignat  at  home.  In  June,  1791,  it 
fell  to  23  ;  in  January,  1792,  to  18  ;  in  March,  1793,  to  14 ;  in 
June,  1793,  to  10  ;  on  the  2nd  of  August  it  was  as  low  as  4^  ;  on 
the  18th  of  October  it  had  risen  to  8  ;  but  afler  that  it  ceased  to 
be  quoted  at  all.  Cambon,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  proposed  a 
further  immediate  issue  of  800,000,000  of  francs,  equivalent  to 
about  £33,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  already  issued. 
The  public  domains  he  calculated  at  £350,000,000.  Hence, 
upon  the  Theory  of  Law  and  Mirabeau,  there  was  an  ample 
margin,  and  the  assignats  should  not  have  been  depreciated  below 
the  value  of  silver ;  and,  in  fact,  according  to  them,  it  was  im- 
possible they  should.  Wonderful  commentary  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  philosophers,  who  maintain  that  if  a  paper  currency  only 
represents  value,  it  cannot  be  depreciated  ! 

23.  "We  must  refrain  from  detailing  the  terrible  misery  caused 
by  the  forcible  issues  of  assignats,  which  were  legal  tender  at 
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their  nominal  amonnty  the  destruction  of  debts,  the  ftmine  from 
the  scarcity  of  provisionSy  the  laws  of  the  maximum^  the  penalty 
of  death  enacted  against  all  who  should  keep  back  their  produce 
from  the  market.  All  specie  disappeared  from  the  country  and 
from  circulation  ;  those  who  possessed  any,  not  deeming  it  secure 
fix>m  revolutionary  violence,  exported  it  to  London,  Hamburgh 
Amsterdam,  and  Geneva.  But  many  persons  stoutly  maintained, 
in  pamphlets,  that  it  was  not  the  paper  which  was  depreciated, 
but  the  specie  which  had  risen. 

24.  The  intolerable  misery  caused  by  this  state  of  things, 
induced  the  Government  which  succeeded  the  Reign  of  Terror 
to  make  an  attempt  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  assignats  from 
circulation,  by  demonetizing  them,  that  is,  depriving  them  of 
their  quality  of  money,  and  forcing  their  holders  to  receive 
payment  in  land  for  them.  But  when  a  man  wanted  to  buy  food 
to  eat,  what  was  the  use  of  giving  him  land  ?  The  report  that 
a  portion  of  the  assignats  were  going  to  be  demonetized  sent 
down  their  value  still  lower,  and  a  decree  against  it  was  obliged 
to  be  passed  to  appease  their  holders.  All  sorts  of  plans  were 
deyiaed  to  withdraw  them  from  circulation  ;  lotteries,  tontines,  a 
land  bank,  where  they  were  to  be  lodged  and  bear  3  per  cent, 
interest.  But  the  constant  issue  of  them,  required  for  the  neces- 
sary payments  of  the  State,  rendered  all  such  attempts  useless. 

25.  In  January,  1796,  the  assignats  in  circulation  amounted 
to  forty-five  milliards,  or  about  £2,000,000,000,  and  the  paper 
money  had  &llen  to  one-thousandth  part  of  its  nominal  value. 
The  Government  then  determined  to  issue  ferritarial  mandate^y 
at  the  rate  of  30  assignats  to  one  mandate,  which  were  to  be 
exchangeable  directly  for  land,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  on 
demand.  The  certainty  of  obtaining  land  for  them  made  them 
rise  for  a  short  time  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  value  ;  bnt 
necessity  compelled  the  Government  to  issue  £100,000,000  of 
these  mandates  secured  upon  land,  supposed  to  be  of  that  value. 
This  prodigious  issue  sent  the  mandates  down  to  nearly  the  same 
discount  as  the  assignats  were,  and,  consequently,  as  one  mandate 
was  equal  to  30  assignats,  the  latter  had  fallen  to  nearly  the 
thirty-thousandth  part  of  their  nominal  value.  At  length  on  the 
16th  of  July,  1796,  the  whole  system  was  demolished  at  a  blow. 
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A  decree  was  published  that  every  one  might  transact  business 
in  the  money  he  chose,  and  that  the  mandates  should  only  be 
taken  at  their  current  value,  which  should  be  published  every 
day  at  the  Treasury.  Two  days  afterwards  it  was  decreed  that 
the  national  property  remaining  undisposed  of  should  be  sold 
for  mandates  at  their  current  value.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
public  creditors  received  payment  of  their  debts  in  the  same 
proportion. 

26,  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  great  blow  struck  at  the 
paper  currency,  of  making  it  pass  at  its  current  value,  than 
specie  immediately  re-appeared  in  circulation.  Immense  hoards 
came  forth  from  their  hiding  places;  goods  and  commodities 
of  aU  sorts  being  very  cheap  from  the  anxiety  of  their  owners 
to  possess  money,  caused  immense  sums  to  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  The  exchanges  immediately  turned  in  favor 
of  France,  and  in  a  short  time  a  metallic  currency  was  permanently 
restored.  And  during  all  the  terrific  wars  of  Napoleon  the 
metallic  standard  was  always  maintained  at  its  full  value. 

27.  One  thing,  however,  we  cannot  help  noticing.  When 
describing  the  history  and  effect  of  the  assignats,  nothing  can 
be  more  clear  and  correct  than  the  narrative  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison.  He  sees  clearly  that  a  diflFerence  in  value  between  the 
assignat  and  specie  was  truly  a  discount,  or  fall  in  the  value  of 
paper.    Thus  he  says^: — 

'^  They  for  some  time  maintained  their  value  on  a  par  with 
the  metallic  currency.  By  degrees,  however,  the  increasing 
issue  of  paper  currency  produced  its  usual  effect  on  public  credit; 
the  value  of  money  fell,  while  that  of  every  other  article  rose  in 
a  high  proportion,  and  at  length  the  excessive  inundation 
of  fictitious  currency  caused  a  universal  panic,  and  its  value 
rapidly  sank  to  a  merely  nominal  ratio.  Even  in  June,  1790, 
the  depreciation  had  become  so  considerable  as  to  excite  serious 
panic." 

Again,  speaking  of  1791,  p.  305: — 

*^  Public  and  private  credit  had  alike  perished  amidst  the 
general  convulsions.  Specie  had  disappeared  from  circulation. 
The  assignat  had  fallen  to  a  third  of  its  value — [This  is  not  quite 

1  Hittonf  qf  Europe,  Vol,  2,  p.  219,  7th  Edit. 
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correct.  At  this  time  the  assignat  had  lost  one-third  of  its 
value,  not  fallen  to  one-third  of  it.] — and  occasioned  sach  an 
amount  of  min  to  private  fortunee,  that  nmnbers  ahready  wished 
for  a  return  to  the  ancient  regime. 

"  While  the  unlimited  issues  of  assignats,  at  whatever  rai»  ^ 
discount  they  might  pass,  amply  provided  for  aU  the  present  and 
probable  wants  of  the  Treasury. 

'^  The  vast  and  increasing  expenditure  of  the  Republic  could 
only,  amidst  the  total  fEulure  of  ihe  taxes,  be  supplied  by  the 
issue  of  assignats;  and  this,  of  course,  by  rendering  paper 
money  redundant,  lowered  its  value  in  exchange  with  other 
commodities,  and  occasioned  a  constant  and  even  frightful  rise  of 
prices. 

"  All  the  persons  employed  by  Government,  both  in  the  dvfl 
and  miHtary  departments,  were  paid  in  the  paper  currency  at 
par;  but  as  it  rapidly  fell,  from  the  enormous  quantity  in  circu- 
lation, to  a  tenth-part,  and  soon  a  twentieth  of  its  real  value,  the 
pay  received  was  merely  nominal,  and  those  in  receipt  of  the 
largest  apparent  incomes,  were  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  Pichegru,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  North,  with 
a  nominal  pay  of  4,000  francs  a  month,  was  in  the  actual  receipt, 
on  the  Rhine  in  1795,  of  only  two  hundred  francs,  or  £8  sterling 
of  gold  and  silver. 

^^The  ftmds  on  which  the  enormous  paper  circulation  was 
based  embracing  all  the  confiscated  property  in  the  kingdom, 
or  land,  houses,  and  moveables,  were  estimated  at  fifteen  milliards 
of  francs,  above  £600,000,000  sterling;  but,  in  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  few  purchasers  could  be  found,  for  such 
immense  national  domains;  and,  therefore,  the  security  for  all 
practical  purposes  was  merely  nominal.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  assignat  fell  to  one-twelfth  of  its  real  value ;  in  other 
words,  an  assignat  for  24  francs  was  worth  only  two  francs; 
that  is,  a  note  for  a  pound  was  worth  only  Is.  8d. 

''  Foreign  commerce  having  begun  to  revive  with  the  cessation 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  sales  being  no  longer  forced,  the  assignat 
was  brought  into  comparison  with  the  currency  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  its  enormous  inferiority  precipitated  still  further  its 
fall. 

**  By  no  possible  measure  of  finance  could  paper  money,  worth 
nothing  in  foreign  states^  from  a  distrust  of  its  security,  and 
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redundant  at  home  from  excessive  issue,  be  maintained  at  anything 
like  an  equality  with  gold  and  silver.  The  mandates  were, 
in  tmthy  a  redaction  of  assignats  to  a  thirtieth  'part  of  their  value; 
bnty  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  precious  metals,  they  should  have 
been  issued  at  one-thousandth  part,  being  the  rate  of  discount  to 
which  the  original  paper  had  now  fallen. 

'^  The  exoessive  fall  of  the  paper  at  length  made  all  classes 
perceive  that  it  was  in  vain  to  pursue  the  chimera  of  upholding 
its  value.  On  the  I6th  July,  1796,  the  measures,  amounting  to  an 
open  confession  of  a  banbniptcy  which  had  long  existed,  were 
adopted." 

28.  We  have  quoted  these  passages  for  the  purpode  of  shewing 
how  completely  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  when  he  is  speaking 
of  the  paper  currency  of  France,  acknowledges  the  great  principle, 
that  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  is  only  to  be  estimated 
at  the  value  it  will  purchase  in  specie,  that  the  measure  of  that 
difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  value  is  its  depre- 
ciaHon,  and  that  a  payment  in  coin  at  the  current  value  of  the 
paper  currency  is  a  National  Bankkuptcy.  Yet,  such  is  the 
amazing  inconsistency  of  this  writer,  that  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  the  paper  cunmcy  of  England,  which  exhibited  exactly 
the  same  phenomena,  omy  on  a  smaller  scale,  he  resolutely  denies 
that  it  was  depreciated.  When  the  French  assignat  had  lost 
one-third  of  its  value  compared  to  specie,  in  1791,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  it  was  depreciated;  when  the  Bank  of  England  note 
in  1811  had  lost  one-fourth  of  its  value  compared  to  specie,  it 
was  not  the  note  which  had  fallen,  but  gold  which  had  risen  I  I 
When  assignats  were  made  legal  tender  in  France  at  their 
nominal  value,  specie  disappeared  from  circulation.  When 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  substantially  legal  tender  in 
England,  and  had  lost  a  quarter  of  their  nominal  value,  specie 
disappeared  from  circulation.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  estimates 
the  depreciation  of  the  assignat  by  the  difference  between  the 
current  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  assignat;  but  when  the 
Bullion  Committee  estimated  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  note 
by  the  difference  between  its  nominal  and  its  current,  or  market 
value,  he  reads  a  homily  to  them  upon  their  ignorance  and  folly, 
talks  of  the  *'  general  delusion  which  so  long  had  prevailed  upon 
the  subject^  when  it  is  recollected  not  only  that  the  true  principles 
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of  this  apparently  difficnlt^  bnt  really  simple,  branch  of  national 
economy,  which  are  now  generally  admitted,  were  at  the  time 
most  ably  expounded  by  many  men  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
but  that,  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  leading  merchantB 
of  London  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  subject, 
the  truth  was  told  with  a  force  and  precision,  which  it  now 
appears  surprising  any  one  could  resist."  This  truth,  which 
was  told  with  such  irresistible  force  and  precision,  was,  that 
twenty-seven  was  equal  to  twenty-one!  He  then  acknowledgeB 
that  it  was  a  national  bankruptcy  of  the  French  Grovemment 
to  pay  its  notes  with  a  less  amount  of  specie  than  their  nominal 
value;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  bitterness  of  his  invective 
against  the  Currency  Act  of  1819,  which  provided  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  pay  its  notes  at  their  full  nominal 
value  in  specie.  Just  sa  if  it  was  less  a  bankruptcy  to  pay  15b. 
in  the  pound  than  to  pay  Is.  in  the  pound.  He  sees  clearly  that 
in  France  the  paper  currency  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  value  of 
gold  ;  but  in  England  he  maintains  that  gold  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  value  of  the  paper  currency ! !  Just  as  if  the  eternal 
truths  of  science  are  different,  on  different  sides  of  the  Channel ; 
or  that  they  are  reversed  according  to  the  language  they  are 
expressed  in ! 

29.  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  doctrines,  when  he  speaks  of 
English  and  the  French  inconvertible  paper  currency,  are  clearly 
inconsistent.  He  ftilly  allows  that  any  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  the  current  value  of  the  assignat  was  a  depredation 
of  the  assignat.  He  never  dreams  of  saying  that  the  paper 
assignat  was  the  standard,  and  that  the  coin  had  risen  in  value. 
But  when  he  discusses  the  question  of — ^What  is  a  pound?  he 
says,  ^^  In  truth,  a  pound  is  an  abstract  measure  of  value  just  as 
a  foot  or  a  yard  of  length,  and  different  things  have  at  different 
periods  been  taken  to  denote  that  measure,  according  as  the 
conveniency  of  men  suggested.  It  was  originally  a  pound 
weight  of  silver,  and  that  metal  was,  till  the  present  centoiy, 
the  standard  in  England,  as  it  still  is  in  most  other  countries. 
When  gold  was  made  the  standard,  by  the  Bank  being  compelled 
by  the  Act  of  1819  to  pay  in  that  metal,  the  old  word  denoting 
its  original  signification  of  the  less  valuable  metal  was  still 
retained.    During   the   war,  when  the   metallic  currency  dis- 
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appeared,  the  ponnd  was  a  Bank  of  England  ponnd  note — 
the  standard  was  the  paper — for  gold  was  worth  28s.  the  pound, 
from  the  demand  for  it  on  the  Continent."  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  ont  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  this  passage.  The 
pound  an  abstract  thing  indeed!  Our  ancestors  had  very  few 
abstract  ideas  at  all,  and  certainly  an  abstract  idea  of  a  pound 
was  not  one  of  them.  They  meant  nothing  abstract,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  substantial  pound  weight  of  silver  bullion^  and 
nothing  else.  To  say  that  a  paper  pound  was  the  standard 
during  the  war,  is  a  misconception  of  the  fact.  Instead  of  a 
"  promise  to  pay "  on  demand,  the  Bank  note  during  the  war 
was  a  ''  promise  to  pay  specie  six  months  after  peace."  It  is  not 
true  that  gold  during  the  war  was  worth  28s.  paid  in  silver 
money,  but  only  in  depreciated  bank  notes.  But  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  admits  that  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  would  have 
depreciated  the  bank  note,  but  he,  of  course,  denies  that  the 
issues  were  excessive.  Now,  as  a  depreciation  from  an  excessive 
issue  could  only  be  manifested  by  a  continuous  rise  of  gold  above 
288.  the  pound,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  where  the 
turning  point  would  be  at  which  the  depreciation  would  commence. 
At  what  figure  should  we  have  to  reverse  our  expression — at  what 
figure  are  we  to  say  that  gold  has  ceased  to  rise,  and  paper  begun 
toM? 

30.  Such  is  a  plain  statement,  founded  upon  incontrovertible 
facts,  of  the  results  of  the  greatest  experiment  the  world  ever 
saw  of  issuing  a  paper  currency  secured  upon  commodities  or 
property — the  most  complete  example  of  Lawism.  When  the 
issues  of  assignats  were  at  their  height,  they  were  certainly  not 
anything  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  France  expressed 
in  silver  money.  And,  according  to  the  predictions  of  Law  and 
Mirabeau,  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  that  they  should  ever 
become  depreciated,  and  what  was  the  result?  Even  though 
the  experiment  was  not  carried  out  to  its  Mlest  extent,  the 
value  of  the  paper  assignat  sank  to  one  30,000th  part  of  its  value 
in  silver  !  There  were  2,400  millions  of  promises  of  mandates 
issued  against  property  valued  at  3,785  millions,  and  yet,  in 
July,  1796,  the  note  for  100  livres  was  only  5  centimes !  Such 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  basing  a  paper  currency  upon 
property  or  securities,  and  such  it  ever  must  be,  because,  if  such 
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issaes  are  once  began,  there  is  no  legitimate  oonclnsion  whateveri 
nntil  all  the  property  in  the  country  is  coined  into  notes.  Paag 
the  legitimate  limits  of  a  circulating  medium  by  one  hair's 
breadth,  and  there  is  no  logical  conclusion  but  in  the  French 
assignats. 

31.  The  next  example  we  shall  dte  is  the  Bank  of  Norway, 
which  was  founded  on  the  14th  June,  1816,  with  its  head  office 
at  Drontheim,  and  branches  in  the  provincial  towns.^  Its  a^ital 
was  originally  raised  by  a  forced  loan  or  tax  upon  all  landed 
property,  and  the  landholders  became  shareholders  according  to 
the  amounts  of  their  respective  payments.  This  Bank  was 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  only  discounted  mercantile  bills  and  personal 
securities,  as  a  secondary  part  of  its  business.  Its  principal 
business  consisted  in  advancing  its  own  notes,  upon  first 
securities  over  land,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  the  property  according  to  a  general  valuation  taken 
in  the  year  1812.  The  borrower  paid  half-yearly  to  the  Bank 
the  interest  of  the  sum  that  may  be  at  his  debit,  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  bound  also  to  pay  off  5  per  cent 
yearly  of  the  principal,  which  is  thus  liquidated  in  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Laing  bestows  great  commendation  upon  this  institution,  and 
describes  it  as  well-imagined  and  well-managed,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  better  example  to  test  the  truth  of  Law's  principles.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Law  especially  declares  that  on  his  princi- 
ple his  pap&r  currency  would  not  fall  beUnv  the  valve  of  silver. 
Now,  let  us  mark  what  took  place  with  regard  to  the  Bank  of 
Norway,  which  was  fbunded  purely  on  his  principle.  By  the 
fundamental  liaw  of  this  Bank,  it  should,  after  a  certain  time, 
have  begun  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie,  but  in  1822  they  could  only 
be  exchanged  at  Hamburg  for  silver  at  the  rate  of  187^  dollars 
in  paper  for  100  dollars  'm  silver  ! !  That  is,  in  6  years  the  notes 
had  &llen  to  about  45  per  cent,  discount !  Was  there  ever  a  more 
striking  or  conclusive  example  of  the  entire  fallacy  of  Law's  pre- 
dictions than  this  Bank?  In  1822  the  Storthing  passed  a  law 
that  the  Bank  should  only  be  compelled  to  give  100  silver  dollars 
for  every  190  paper  dollars,  but  that  the  directors  might  at  their 
own  discretion  reduce  the  rate  to  175,  without  a  new  law.    In 

'  Lamg*t  Nonoay^p.  184.     TrovtXUn'  Library, 
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1824  the  yaliiLe  at  Hamburg  rose  to  145  ;  in  1827  it  loee  to  125  ; 
and  in  1835,  when  Mr.  Laing  wrote,  it  stood  at  112,  which  oonld 
only  have  been  done  by  a  contraction  of  its  issae&  Now,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  if  the  Bank  had  been  called  upon  to  pay  its 
notes  at  par  at  any  moment,  it  wonld  infallibly  have  been  rained. 
This  happened  in  Paris  in  1803,  when  the  Land  Bank  stopped 
payment,  and  J.  B.  Say  observes  that  all  Banks  founded  upon  this 
principle  have  unifonnly  failed. 

32.  The  last  example  we  shidl  dte  is  the  case  of  America. 
That  country  was  unhappily  deeply  bitten  with  the  currency 
mania  of  basing  issues  of  paper  on  "  securities."  In  most  of  the 
States  the  Legislature  passed  Acts  permitting  any  individual,  or 
any  banking  associations,  to  issue  notes  to  any  amount,  upon 
depositing  with  a  "  public  comptroller,"  securities  of  equivalent 
value.  These  **  securities  "  might  be  public  stock,  or  mortgages 
upon  improved,  productive,  and  unencumbered  lands.^  Now,  as 
these  "securities"  remained  the  property  of  the  vendors,  and 
they  might  appropriate  the  revenues  from  them,  as  long  as  pay- 
ment of  the  notes  was  not  demanded  from  the  comptroller, 
people  saw  that  they  might  derive  a  profit  from  the  security  as 
weU  as  from  the  currency  which  represented  its  value.  There 
was,  accordingly,  a  prodigious  rush  to  deposit  securities— an 
enormous  issue  of  paper,  during  the  years  1834-5-6.  The  prices 
of  everything  rose  immensely.  The  people  of  the  Western  States, 
with  their  "  pockets  full  of  paper  currency,  gave  very  large  orders 
for  goods  to  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia, who  duly  executed  them.  The  bills  given  for  the 
purchases  were  payable  in  these  eastern  cities;  and,  when  the 
western  debtors  went  to  their  own  bankers  for  bills  of  exchange 
on  these  places,  in  return  for  their  own  local  currency,  the 
bankers  discovered  that  their  home  customers  had  bought  more 
from  the  eastern  cities  than  they  had  sold;  that  they  had  already 
drawn  on  the  east  for  every  dollar  which  the  east  was  indebted 
to  them,  and  could  draw  no  more.  The  western  merchants  then 
tsent  their  own  currency  notes  to  the  eastern  cities  in  payment 
but,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  merchants  there  had  already 
paid  all  they  owed  to  the  west,  and  nobody  in  New  York  or 

>  A  very  graphic  acconnt  of  the  cnrrency  yagaries  of  the  United  States  is 
giTen  in  two  Artielea  of  the  **  Scotsman"  Not.  21  and  24, 1855.  See  also  "  TJU 
ProgttBi  of  America^  hy  John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  toL  2,  p.  1768. 
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Philadelphia  wanted  western  notes  for  any  pnrpose  of  use, 
and  nobody  was  disposed  to  travel  600  or  700  miles  to  request 
the  cashiers  of  the  Western  States  to  pay  their  notes,  or  in 
those  States  in  which  security  had  been  given  to  require  the 
comptroller  to  sell  the  pledged  secorities  and  pay  them  the 
money  produce.  Moreover,  every  one  knew  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  in  either  case  to  obtain  the  amount  in  money, 
for  there  was  no  currency  in  which  the  pledged  property  when 
sold  could  have  been  paid,  except  Bank  notes  resting  on  securi- 
ties, or  on  the  mere  promise  of  the  banker."  In  the  meantime, 
the  usual  effects  followed,  specie  disappeared  from  circulation. 
The  extended  paper  issues  led  the  Americans  to  order  immense 
quantities  of  goods  from  Europe,  and,  prices  being  very  high 
frx)m  the  bloated  paper  currency,  they  could  send  no  goods  in 
return  to  pay  for  them.  For  some  time  they  sent  over  great 
quantities  of  their  stock,  but  this  became  superabundant,  and  at 
last  no  one  in  Europe  would  buy  it.  It  became  necessary  then 
for  them  to  pay  their  debts  in  specie;  but  specie  there  was  none. 
In  1837  all  the  Banks  in  America,  without  exception,  stopped 
payment.  The  general  suspension  began  at  New  York  on  the 
11th  May,  and  spread  in  every  direction.  In  May,  1838,  the  New 
York  banks  resumed  specie  payments;  which  were  followed  by  all 
the  New  England  banks  in  August,  1838.  This  was  followed  by 
the  banks  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1839,  the  banks 
throughout  the  Union  professed  to  do  so.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  they  set  up  again  than  they  resumed  the  same  wild  opera- 
tions on  credit,  and  on  9th  October,  1839,  out  of  850  banks  in  the 
Union,  843  suspended  payment  entirely,  and  62  partially.  On 
this  occasion  the  New  England  banks  were  honourably  distin- 
guished; they  had  gathered  wisdom;  and  out  of  198  banks  in  New 
York,  only  four  stopped;  whereas,  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  about  two  out  of  three  stopped.  The  United  States  Bank, 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  £7,000,000,  was  found  to  be  utterly 
insolvent;  its  shares,  which  were  at  123  ^dollars  on  the  14th 
August,  1838,  were  at  3  dollars  in  January,  1842.  This  was  the 
fifth  grand  experiment  of  Lawism,  pure  and  unadulterated,  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale^  and  such  was  the  result! 

83.    All  ideas,  therefore,  of  basing  a  paper  currency  upon  pro- 
perty, or  conmaodities,  are  essentially  erroneous,  and  can  have  no 
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other  possible  termination,  if  only  carried  ont  to  their  legitimate 
oonsequences,  that  what  happened  in  France  in  1796,  and 
America  in  1837-9.  There  is  one  species  of  property,  however, 
which,  from  its  being  moi€  nearly  confounded  with  money  in 
the  public  ideas  than  any  other,  is  supposed  by  many  persons, 
who  would  repudiate  any  imputation  of  being  disciples  of  Law, 
to  be  a  sound  basis  for  a  paper  currency.  This  property  is  public 
stock.  A  very  prevalent  idea  is,  that  all  banks  of  issue  should 
give  security  by  purchasing  the  public  funds,  and  then  deposit 
the  stock  with  a  Government  officer.  But  what  is  this  but 
the  wildest,  rankest,  and  most  odious  Lawism?  The  rule  that 
is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all.  If  the  public  frinds  are  a 
proper  basis  for  £1,000  of  paper  currency,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  good  basis  to  their  whole  extent.  If  one  bank  or 
buiker  is  allowed  to  issue  paper  on  the  security  of  stock, 
every  other  one  must  be  permitted  to  do  the  same,  until  the 
whole  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  coined  into  paper  notes. 
If  £100  of  public  debt  is  coined  into  £100  of  notes,  we  must,  by 
an  irresistiblt  conclusion,  have  £800,000,000  of  public  debt 
coined  into  an  equal  quantity  of  notes.  The  principles  of  basing 
a  paper  currency  upon  land,  and  upon  the  public  funds,  are 
absolutely  identical,  and  equally  vicious.  To  permit  a  man  to 
^9end  his  money  in  buying  part  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  have 
it  as  well,  in  ^e  form  of  notes,  is  as  rank  an  absurdity  as  to 
permit  him  to  spend  it  in  land,  and  also  have  it  as  notes. 
The  only  advantage  one  has  over  the  other  is,  that  the  funds  are 
more  easily  convertible  into  money  than  land  is.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  nation  as  an  individual — that  a  nation  can  spend  its 
money  in  destroying  its  enemies  and  Mve  it  too  as  bank  notes, 
or  **  currency,"  is  a  wild  and  mischievous  delusion. 

84.  The  drift  of  these  remarks  is  evident.  The  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  Bank  of  England  is  fundamentally  vicious.  It  is  as 
complete  an  example  of  pure  Lawism  as  the  French  assignats, 
or  the  American  banks.  It  gave  its  original  capital  to  Govern- 
ment, and  then  was  allowed  to  have  it  in  the  form  of  notes. 
The  first  public  debt  was  Bank  of  England  stock,  and  for  several 
of  the  early  additions  to  its  capital,  i.  e,,  the  public  debt,  it  was 
allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  exact  amount  of  its  capital,  and 
this  permission  still  continues.    Now,  if  this  system  had  been 
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carried  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  the  National  Debt  and 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  have  been  the  same 
thing,  and  the  paper  notes  of  the  Bank  wonld  have  been  nearly 
£800,000,000.  When  it  was  founds  the  nation  thought  they 
might  spend  £1,200,000  in  destroying  the  French,  and  haye 
them  too  as  Bank  notes.  Bnt,  if  this  principle  had  been  carried 
out  much  ftirther,  it  would  have  ended  in  fatal  and  uniyersal 
ruin. 

85.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bank  of  England  was, 
therefore,  as  erroneous  as  that  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  the 
Ayr  Bank,  the  French  assignats,  or  American  banking;  but  as, 
in  all  these  cases,  the  mischief  is  not  developed  until  the  issues 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  radical  vice  of  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been  preyented  ftom  producing  its  inevitable  consequences 
by  rigidly  restraining  it  to  that  single  instance.  But,  then,  this 
vice  was  kept  down  by  a  most  unjustifiable  monopoly,  which  was 
the  chief  cause  of  those  tremendous  banking  catastrophes  which 
have  desolated  England,  and  which  has,  until  •f  late  years, 
prevented  a  sound  banking  system  being  founded. 

On  the  Theory  of  hosing  a  Paper  Currency  on  the  Discount 

of  Commercial  Bills. 

86.  We  trust  that  the  preceding  remarks  are  absolutely  con- 
clusive as  to  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  Lawism  of  all  forms  and 
descriptions,  by  which  we  mean,  the  theory  of  basing  issues  of 
paper  on  property,  or  commodities,  whether  the  public  funds,  or 
land,  or  any  moveable  goods.  We  must  now  examine  a  mudi 
more  subtle  and  plausible  theory,  which  was  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Bank  of  England  during  the 
restriction,  and  which  was  adhered  to  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
commercial  world ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  refutation  of  it  on 
philosophical  grounds,  except  the  one  in  the  Bullion  Seport^ 
which  we  shall  quote  and  comment  upon.  This  theory  was  first 
prominently  brought  forward  before  the  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Currency  in  1804,  and  we  have  quoted  it  elsewhere.  The 
Bullion  Committee  express  it  in  the  following  words : — 

^*  The  Bank  directors,  as  weU  as  some  of  the  merchants  who 
have  been  examined,  shewed  a  great  anxiety  to  state  to  your 
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Committee  a  doctrine,  of  the  truth  of  which  they  profeBsed 
themselves  to  be  most  thoronghly  convinced — that  there  can  be 
no  possible  excess  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  so 
long  as  the  advances  in  which  it  is  issued  are  made  upon  the 
principles  which  at  present  guide  the  conduct  of  the  directors; 
that  is,  so  long  as  the  discounts  of  mercantile  bills  are  confined 
to  paper  of  undoubted  solidity,  arising  out  of  real  dommercial 
transactions,  and  payable  at  short  and  fixed  periods." 

37.  The  germ  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Adam  Smith; 
who  says — "  When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  a  real  bill  of 
exchange,  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor, 
it  only  advances  to  him  a  part  of  the  value,  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready 
money  for  answering  occasional  demands."  It  was  first  promi- 
nently brought  forward  as  a  practical  rule  by  the  Irish  Bank 
directors,  in  1804.  The  Committee  of  that  year  did  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  theory;  but  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Bullion  Committee  re-produced  it,  and  alleged  that  it  was  the 
principle  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  regulated  its  issues 
during  the  restriction.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  allowed  that, 
before  the  restriction,  they  were  compelled  to  regulate  their 
issues  by  a  drain  of  gold  on  them  for  exportation;  when  that 
check  was  removed,  the  controlling  power  was  lost;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  directors  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  that  was  one 
great  merit  of  the  restriction  ;  that  they  were  no  longer  obliged 
to  adhere  to  their  former  rules.  The  Bullion  Committee,  how- 
ever, decidedly  condemned  these  opinions.  They  say,  spealdng  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Restriction  Act : — 

''By  &r  the  most  important  of  these  consequences  is,  that 
while  the  convertibility  into  specie  no  longer  exists,  as  a  check  to 
an  over-issue  of  paper,  the  Bank  directors  have  not  perceived 
that  the  removal  of  that  check  rendered  it  impossible  that  such 
an  excess  might  be  issued  by  the  discount  of  perfectly  good  bills. 
So  far  &om  perceiving  this,  your  Committee  have  shewn  that 
they  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine  with  the  utmost  confidence  ; 
however,  it  may  be  qualified  occasionally  by  some  of  their  ex- 
pressions. That  this  doctrine  is  a  very  fallacious  one,  your 
Committee  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.    The  fallacy  upon  which  it 
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is  founded^  lies  in  not  distinguishing  between  an  advance  of 
capital  to  merchants  and  an  additional  supply  of  currency  to  the 
general  mass  of  circulating  medium.  If  the  advance  of  capital 
only  is  considered  as  made  to  those  who  are  ready  to  employ  it 
in  judicious  and  productive  undertakings,  it  is  evident  that  there 
need  be  no  other  limit  to  the*  total  amount  of  advances  than 
what  the  means  of  the  lender  and  his  prudence  in  the  selection 
of  borrowers  may  impose.  But,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
Bank,  entrusted,  as  it  is,  with  the  function  of  supplying  the  public 
with  that  paper  currency  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  circulation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  subjected  to  the  liability  of  converting 
the  paper  into  specie,  every  advance  which  it  makes  of  capital 
to  the  merchant  in  the  shape  of  discount,  becomes  an  addition 
also  to  the  mass  of  circulating  medium.  In  the  first  instance, 
when  the  advance  is  made  by  notes  paid  in  discount  of  a  bill,  it 
is  undoubtedly  so  much  capital,  so  much  power  of  making  pur- 
chases, placed  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  who  receives  the  notes; 
and,  if  these  hands  are  safe,  the  operation  is  so  far,  and  in  this, 
its  first  step,  useful  and  productive  to  the  public.  But  as  soon 
as  the  portion  of  circulating  medium  in  which  the  advance  was 
thus  made,  performs  in  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
vanced, this,  its  first  operation  as  capital — as  soon  as  the  notes 
are  exchanged  by  him  for  some  other  article  which  is  capital, 
they  fall  into  the  channel  of  circulation,  as  so  much  circulating 
medium,  and  form  an  addition  to  the  mass  of  currency.  The 
necessary  effect  of  every  such  addition  to  the  mass  is  to  diminish 
the  relative  value  of  any  given  portion  of  that  mass  in  exchange 
for  commodities.  If  the  addition  were  made  by  notes  con- 
vertible into  specie,  this  diminution  of  the  relative  value  of  any 
given  portion  of  the  whole  mass  would  speedily  bring  back  upon 
the  bank  which  issued  the  note  as  much  as  was  excessive.  But 
if  by  law  they  are  not  so  convertible,  of  course,  this  excess  will 
not  be  brought  back,  but  will  remain  in  the  channel  of  circulation, 
until  paid  in  again  to  the  bank  itself,  in  discharge  of  the  bills 
which  were  originally  discounted.  During  the  whole  time  they 
remain  out,  they  perform  all  the  functions  of  circulating  medium, 
and  before  they  come  to  be  paid  in  discharge  of  those  bills, 
they  have  already  been  followed  by  a  new  issue  of  notes,  in  a 
similar  operation  of  discounting.  Each  successive  advance 
repeats  the  same  process.    If  the  whole  sum  of  discounts  con- 
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tinues  ontBtanding  at  a  given  amount,  there  will  remain  perma- 
nently out  in  circnlation  a  corresponding  amount  of  paper;  and 
if  the  amount  of  discounts  is  progressively  increasing,  the  amount 
of  paper  which  remains  out  in  circulation  over  and  above  what 
is  wanted  for  the  occasions  of  the  public,  will  progressively  in- 
crease also;  and  the  money  prices  of  commodities  will 
progressively  rise.  This  progress  may  be  as  indefinite  as  the 
range  of  speculation  and  adventure  in  a  great  oommercia] 
country." 

38.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Bullion  Report,  to  shew  the 
fallacy  of  the  rule  of  the  directors.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  attempt  to  refute  it,  so  elaborate  as  the  one  given.  The 
conclusions  are  perfectly  just,  but  the  expressions  are  in  some 
respects  ambiguous,  in  some,  inaccurate;  and,  altogether,  the 
reasoning  is  inadequate  to  effect  its  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  the  expression 
**  good  bills"  is  one  which  we  shall  shew  is  fiill  of  fallacy.  The 
Report  has  further  been  clouded  by  the  false  distinction  between 
"capital"  and  "circulating  milium."  Again,  it  says  the 
necessary  effect  of  every  addition  to  the  mass  of  the  currency, 
is  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  whole,  which  assertion  is  entirely 
erroneous,  because  the  value  ef  the  currency  is  always  propor- 
tionate to  the  work  which  it  has  to  do;  and  it  is  only  a  change 
in  the  proportion  between  the  currency  and  the  work  that  it  has  to 
do,  that  causes  a  change  in  its  value.  The  Committee  were 
further  in  great  error  in  supposing  that  so  small  an  amount 
as  could  be  added  to  the  circulating  medium  in  so  short  a  time  as 
during  the  currency  of  the  bills  that  were  discounted,  could  have 
any  general  effect  on  prices. 

39.  We  shall  find  that,  by  starting  fVom  our  fundamental 
definition  of  currency,  as  transferable  debt,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  currency  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  transferable  debt 
which  it  represents,  the  fallacy  of  this  theory  can  be  demon- 
strated with  great  ease  and  simplicity,  and  the  mischievous 
consequences  which  followed  from  it  explained.  When  the 
merchant  A  comes  to  the  Bank  to  discount  the  acceptance  of  B, 
it  is  a  sale  of  the  debt  to  the  bank.  The  bank  buys  a  debt 
payable  at  a  fixed  time  after  date,  with  its  notes,  which  are  so 
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many  small  debts  payable  to  bearer  on  demand^  while  the  notes 
are  convertible.  The  transaction  is  simply  an  exchange  of 
debts.  At  the  appointed  time  it  is  B's  dnty  to  take  a  quantity  of 
currency  to  the  bank,  and  discharge  his  debt  He  does  thia, 
either  in  coin^  or  in  the  bank's  own  notes.  If  he  pays  his  own 
debt  by  the  bank's  notes,  it  is  simply  a  re-exdiange  of  debts 
between  him  and  the  bank;  he  extinguishes  his  own  debt  to  the 
bank  at  the  same  time  an  equal  quantity  of  the  bank's  debt  is 
taken  out  of  circulation  and  extinguished;  consequently,  the  pro- 
portion existing  preyiously  between  the  currency  and  the  quantity 
of  debt  it  represents,  remains  unaltered.  If  the  merchant 
discharges  his  debt  partly  in  coin  and  partly  in  bank  notes,  or 
wholly  in  coin,  the  same  result  follows;  the  notes  which 
remain  out  in  circulation  still  represent  the  same  amount  of 
capital.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  acceptor  fails  to  meet 
his  engagement,  and  cannot  pay  his  debt.  Then  the  debt 
due  to  the  bank  is  lost  and  extinguished;  but  the  debt  agtUmi 
the  bank  remains;  and  the  bank,  whilst  the  notes  are  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  must  pay  this  debt  out  of  its  remaining 
capital.  Still,  howeyer,  though  this  is  loss  of  capital  to  the 
bank,  as  the  notes  are  taken  out  of  circulation,  the  value  of  the 
notes  remaining  in  circulation  will  not  be  affected.  But  now  let 
us  suppose  the  notes  to  be  incanverttble,  then,  as  before,  if  the 
acceptor  pays  the  debt,  the  notes  will  be  taken  out  of  circulation, 
and  extinguished  simultaneously  with  the  debt  which  they  pur- 
chased, and  the  value  of  those  remaining  in  circulation  will  not 
be  altered.  But  suppose  that  the  acceptor  fails,  and  cannot  pay 
his  debt,  then  that  debt  is  extinguished,  but  the  notes  which 
purchased  it  remain  in  circulation,  and  are  a  mere  addition  to 
the  circulating  medium  already  existing,  without  any  corres- 
ponding addition  to  the  debt  or  capital  which  it  represents.  It 
would  have  exactly  the  same  practical  effects  as  if  for  every  good 
bill  of  £1,000  the  bank  were  to  issue  an  excess  of  currency,  say 
£1,500,  for  example,  and  when  the  bill  was  paid  only  £1,000 
would  be  taken  out  of  circulation,  and  the  remainder,  £500, 
would  remain  in  circulation.  This  residuum,  as  we  may  call  it, 
would  go  in  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  remainder,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  a  constant  increase  to  the  gold  currency  would 
gradually  cause  a  diminution  in  its  value.  Every  such  operation, 
therefore,  alters  the  proportion  between  the  currency  and  the 
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capital,  or  the  debt  it  represents;  and  thongh,  no  donbt,  a  few 
nnsaocessfol  operations  of  tiiis  sort  wonld  not  have  any 
sensible  effect  in  changing  its  valne,  yet  a  repeated  sncoession  of 
them  must  necessarily  do  so  ultimately,  just  as  adding  a  drop  to 
water  in  a  bucket  may  not  perceptibly  increase  the  height  of 
the  water,  yet  a  continued  series  of  drops  will  at  length  cause 
the  water  to  overflow  the  bucket;  so  a  continued  series  of 
such  operations  under  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  must 
necessarily  result  in  a  serious  diminution  in  the  value  of  the 
whole. 

40.  But  it  may  happen,  that  even  though  the  merchant  pays 
his  debt,  and  no  loss  of  capital  ensues  to  the  bank,  yet  it  may  be 
a  loss  of  capital  to  him.  Thus,  when  he  bought  the  goods  on 
credit,  and  gave  his  acceptance  for  them,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  bank,  he  meant  to  employ  those  goods  as  capital,  that  is, 
he  bought  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again, 
with  a  profit.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  object,  and  sells  them  to 
advantage,  he  pays  his  acceptance  out  of  the  proceeds  realised 
by  the  goods,  and  his  capital  is  increased  more  or  lesQ,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  advantage  he  sells  them  at.  But  if  he  has 
made  a  miscalculation,  and  sells  the  goods  at  a  loss,  he  must  still 
make  good  his  debt  to  the  bank,  out  of  his  remaining  capital: 
and  such  a  transaction  is  a  loss  of  capital  to  him.  But  every 
loss  of  capital  to  an  individual  is  a  loss  of  capital  to  the  whole 
commxmity.^  And  the  great  general  result  to  the  community  is 
absolutely  the  same,  whether  the  loss  of  capital  falls  upon  the 
individual  or  upon  the  bank.  The  capital  of  the  nation  is 
diminished,  but  the  currency  remains  the  same.  Consequently, 
every  unsuccessful  operation  in  trade  alters  the  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  the  currency  and  the  quantity  of 
the  debt,  or  the  capital  it  represents;  and,  therefore,  every 
unsuccessful  operation  necessarily  tends  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  whole  currency,  unless  some  means  can  be  devised 
by  which  a  quantity  of  currency  can  be  removed  from  cir- 
culation corresponding  to  the  loss  of  capital.  Now,  the 
diminution   in   the    value   of   the   currency   inevitably    shews 

^  J.  B.  Say  has  also  remarked  this : — *'  Un  maayais  speeolateur  est  aiisii  fatal 
k  U  prosperity  general  qa'nn  dissipateiir."-— 2>aittf  cTEeoiwmU  FoUtique,  p,  445. 
Edit,  Quittaumm, 
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itself  in  process  of  time,  by  a  general  rise  in  prices.    It  may 
do   so   gradually    and    imperceptibly   at   first — in    the   hourly 
variations  of  prices,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  perceived  at  fint; 
just  as  when  the  waves  are  breaking  upon  the  shore,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  the  great  tide  is  advancing  or  receding;  bat 
if  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  all  traders  begin  to  feel  it 
instinctively.    It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  precise 
influence  in  any  particular  transaction;  but  yet  it  makes  itself 
felt  in  commercial  operations  by  a  general  rise  in  prices.    The 
fact  is,  that  when  the  operation  was  done,  and  the  production 
exposed  for  sale,  it  was  expected  and  calculated  that  a  certain 
portion  of  currency  would  be  appropriated  to  its  purchase.    But, 
if  people  do  not  want  the  article,  they  will  not  appropriate  that 
portion  of  currency  to  its  purchase;    the  producer  loses    his 
capital,  and  the  currency  remains  in  circulation.    And  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  it  gradually  enters  into  the  prices  of  other 
commodities,  aggravating  them,  and  swelling  them  up.    Now, 
when  this  is  the  case,  when  the  currency  is  made  of  a  material 
which  has  a  uniyersally  acknowledged  value,  nature  herself  pro- 
vides the  remedy.    When  commodities  rise  in    price   in  this 
country  beyond  their  prices  in  foreign  countries,  besides  the  cost 
of  transporting  them  here,  they  will  be  imported  and  the  extra 
quantity  thrown  upon  the  market  diminishes  their  price,  both  by 
altering  the  ratio  of  supply  and  demand,  as  well  as  by  removing 
the  quantity  of  currency  necessary  to  pay  for  them  from  circu- 
lation, until  the  general  equilibrium  is  again  restored  between 
prices,  currency,  and  capital.    But,  if  the  currency  be  made  of  a 
material  which  has  no  value  whatever,  like  paper,  this  great  re- 
storing process  of  nature  cannot  take  place.    The  quantity  of 
currency  remains    the  same,   while  the  debt  it   represents  is 
diminished.    The  consequence  is,  a  general  diminution  in  value 
of  the  whole  currency — all  the  portion  of  the  currency  which  has 
no  value  as  a  material  is  driven  out  of  circulation;  then  follows 
a  great  rise  in  the  market  price  of  bullion,  and,  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges. 

41.  The  foregoing  considerations  enable  us  to  affix  a  definite 
and  specific  meaning  to  a  phrase  which  is  now  in  constant  use, 
but  which  we  have  never  yet  seen  any  attempt  to  explain.  All 
discuBsions  upon  currency  are  full  of  misty  and  vague  expressioDS 
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about  **  excessive  issues/'  "over-issues,"  but  we  have  never  seen 
any  attempt  to  define  what  an  "over-issue"  is.  Now,  "over- 
issues "  in  general,  must  consist  of  specific  instances  of  "  over- 
issue "  in  particular  cases.  Where  is  the  use  or  the  sense  of 
casting  vague  and  indefinite  accusations  against  the  Bank  of 
making  "excessive  issues,"  unless  the  person  who  makes  the 
charge  is  prepared  to  point  out  specifically  which  issues  are  exr 
cessive,  and  which  are  not  ?  Now,  the  meaning  which  we  afl^ 
to  an  "  excessive  issue,"  or  an  "  over-issue/'  is  an  advance  upon 
an  unsuccessful  operation,  or  the  "purchase  of  a  bad  debt." 
Every  quantity  of  currency  advanced  to  promote  an  unsuccessM 
operation,  or  which  purchases  a  bad  debt,  alters  the  proportion 
between  the  currency  and  the  debt,  or  the  capital  it  represents. 
Each  specific  instance,  then,  of  such  an  operation,  is  an  "  over- 
issue," and  the  expression  "over-issue,"  or  "  excessive  issue,"  has 
no  other  meaning. 

42.  The  foregoing  considerations  also  shew  the  complete 
fallacy  of  the  theory  we  have  been  discussing,  of  issuing  notes 
upon  "  good  bills."  In  a  banker's  sense,  a  "  good  bill "  means 
simply  a  bill  which  is  duly  paid  by  the  proper  party  at  maturity. 
It  is  not  the  smallest  consequence  to  him,  whether  the  transac- 
tion out  of  which  the  bill  originated  is  a  profit  or  a  loss  to  the 
person  who  incurred  the  obligation,  as  long  as  he  is  paid.  But 
if  the  expression  "  good  bill "  be  taken  in  a  more  extended 
and  philosophical  sense,  to  denote  a  bill  upon  which  it  is  safe 
to  issue  currency,  it  is  a  very  diflFerent  matter  indeed,  /or 
then  a  "  good  bill "  can  only  mean  one  generated  by  a  successful 
operation. 

43.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Adam  Smith  adopts  both 
the  theories  of  paper  currency,  which  have  imposed  so  exten- 
sively on  the  banking  and  mercantile  world,  and  that  within  a 
very  few  pages  of  each  other.  The  one  theory,  that  which  the 
Bank  Directors  and  merchants  adopted  in  1810  ;  the  other,  which 
is  the  great  currency  fallacy  of  the  present  day.  The  two 
theories  are  utterly  irreconcilable  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other;  the  one  necessarily  leads  to  the  most  excessive  over-issues 
and  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency ;  the  other,  if  carried  out 

2  B 
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in  all  its  integrity,  would  be  utterly  deatructive  of  the  buameas  of 
banking. 

44.  What  then  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  a  paper  cor- 
rency?    Every  consideration  of   sound   reasoning  and  scienoe, 
proves  that  the  only  true  foundation  of  a  paper  currency  is  that 
substance  which  is  the  legal  or  the  uniyersally  accepted  represen- 
tative of  Debt,  »'.  e.,  of  services  due,  whatever  that  substance  be. 
Now,  among  all  civilized  nations,  gold  or  silver  bullion  is  the 
acknowledg;ed  representative   of  debt.    Consequently,  gold  or 
sQver  bullion  is  the  only  true  basis  of  a  paper  currency.    AmoBg 
all  civilised  nations  the  tveight  of  bullion  is  the  acknawledged 
measure  of  value,  and,  consequently,  bullion  is  the  only  troe 
basis   of   the  ''promises   to  pay.''    Many  unthinking   persons 
declaim  against  the  absurdity  of   founding  a  paper  currency 
upon  the  commodity  of  gold  bullion  rather  than  any  other  com- 
modity, such  as  wheat,  or  silk,  or  sugar.    But  it  is  not  as  a 
commodity  that  bullion  is  the  basis  of  a  paper  currency,  but  as 
the  substance  which  is  the  accepted  representative  of  debt.    It 
would  be  perfectly  possible  to  make  a  yard  of  broadcloth,  or  a 
Dutch  cheese,  the  symbol  of  debt,  and  the  measure  of  value; 
then  broadcloth  or  Dutch  cheeses  would  be  the  only  true  basis  of 
a  paper  currency  ;  and  to  issue  paper  upon  the  basis  of  bullion 
would,  in  such  a  case,  be  as  improper  as  to  issue  paper  on  the 
basis  of   broadcloth,  or  Dutch  cheeses,  under  existing  circum- 
stances.   But  all  nations  are  agreed  that  bullion  is  better  fitted  by 
nature  for  such  a  purpose  than  broadcloth,  or  Dutch   cheeses; 
and,  consequently,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  substance  pointed  out  by 
nature  herself  for  representing  debt,  it  is  the  substance  which 
forms  the  only  true  basis  of  a  paper  currency. 

45.  Bullion,  then,  as  the  symbol  of  debt,  is  not  only  the  sole 
proper  basis  of  a  paper  currency,  but  is  the  only  true  regulator 
of  its  amount.  As  all  paper  currency  is  a  "  promise  to  pay  ** 
gold  or  silver  bullion  at  some  definite  time,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  *'  promises  to  pay  "  floating  in  a  nation  must  bear  some 
proportion  in  quantity  to  the  actual  quantity  of  the  bullion.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  proportion,  because  that 
depends  upon  a  multitude  of  peculiar  circumstances.  Experience 
is  the  only  guide  on  the  subject. 
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46.  Specie  and  credit,  or  money  and  promises  to  pay  money, 
then,  form  the  only  true  circulating  medium  or  currency,  and 
they  are  its  limits.  If  the  limits  of  specie  and  credit  are  once 
transgressed,  we  plunge  at  once  into  the  dread  abyss  of  Lawism, 
and  there  is  no  logical  goal  till  we  arrive  at  the  assignats  of  1796, 
or  the  issues  in  America  in  1837;  and  even  these  did  not  reach 
the  full  limits  allowed  by  the  theory.  It  is  impossible  to  exceed 
the  boundaries  of  money  and  credit  by  a  single  iota,  without 
inyolving  this  absurdity — that  we  can  hay  a  thing  atid  ke&p  the 
price  of  Uas  well. 

47.  Money  and  credit,  then,  must  always  increase  and  decrease 
together.  If  a  man's  real  capital  is  reduced  from  £1,000  to  £100, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  he  cannot  safely  keep  in  circulation  as  many 
''promises  to  pay"  as  when  he  had  £1,000,  and  if  his  real 
capital  is  leaving  him,  he  must  reduce  his  liabilities  in  a  similar 
proportion.  If  he  chooses  to  spend  £500  in  buying  commodities, 
such  as  com,  it  is  quite  clear  he  cannot  spend  the  money,  buy 
the  conmiodity,  and  have  the  price  as  well.  Now,  what  is  true 
of  a  single  individual  is  equally  true  of  a  bank,  or  of  a  nation. 
When  an  ordinary  bank  feels  a  drain  upon  its  bullion,  it  must 
reduce  its  liabilities,  its  "  promises  to  pay,"  or  else  the  ruin  of 
that  bank  is  certain.  Now,  some  people  think,  that  though  thia 
must  be  true  of  private  banks,  yet  it  is  the  reverse  of  true  applied 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that,  as  its  bullion  decreases  it 
ought  to  increase  its  iwues.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  frequently 
reminds  us  of  the  truism  that  the  same  great  law  regulates 
the  fall  of  a  pebble  and  the  motion  of  the  planets.  So  we  may 
say  that  the  same  great  law  regulates  the  relations  between  the 
credit  and  the  capital  of  the  humblest  individual,  the  smallest 
bank,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  British  nation.  Some  people 
think  that  as  capital  decreases  credit  should  increase.  What 
makes  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  so  great?  Because  her  capital 
is  so  great.  Why  is  the  credit  of  Russia  so  low?  Because  her 
capital  is  so  smalL 

48.  The  operation  of  reducing  "issues"  or  "advances,"  is 
always  one  which  will  excite  much  complaint,  and  requires  to  be 
done  with  much  delicacy;  and,  indeed,  the  great  problem  in 
regulating  the  paper  currency,  is  to  discover  the  true  mode  of 
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acting  upon  it,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  maintain  always  its  uni- 
formity in  value  with  the  ooin  it  represents,  and  on  the  other  not 
to  contract  it  too  suddenly  and  violently,  and  without  giving  the 
public  sufficient  warning  to  enable  them  to  reduce  their  liabilities 
in  proportion. 

49.  From  the  amazing  confusion  of  language  and  thought 
which  pervades  almost  all  treatises  on  monetary  science,  the  plain 
and  obvious  method  of  controlling  the  paper  currency  has  almost 
entirely  eluded  observation.  No  person  who  apprehended  the 
true  nature  of  banking,  and  expressed  it  in  simple  language, 
could  fail  to  see  the  natural  controller.  The  main  business  of 
commercial  banking  is  discounting  mercantile  bills — that  is,  buying 
debts.  Discounting  a  bill  for  a  merchant  is  not  lending/  him 
money  but  hiiying  a  debt  due  to  him;  and  the  price  of  such  debt 
must  follow  exactly  the  same  laws  as  the  price  of  com,  or  any 
other  article.  If  money  is  very  scarce,  and  wheat  very  abundant, 
the  price  of  wheat  must  fall;  if  money  is  very  abundant,  the 
price  of  wheat  will  rise.  The  price  of  debts  obeys  the  same 
rules.  If  money  becomes  very  scarce,  the  price  of  debts  must 
fall,  f.  e.,  the  discount  must  rise.  If  specie  becomes  abundant 
the  price  of  debts  will  rise,  t.  «.,  the  discount  will  fall.  The  price 
of  debts,  then,  must  follow  the  same  great  laws  of  nature  that 
the  price  of  wheat  does.  Now,  does  not  every  man  of  common 
sense  know  that  it  is  the  most  foolish  and  insane  thing  to  try 
to  control  the  price  of  wheat?  As  we  have  shewn  in  another 
place,  it  is  not  the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  wheat  that 
is  the  evil,  but  it  is  only  the  sign  of  evil.  The  real  evil  is  the 
change  in  the  proportion  of  the  demand  and  supply,  and  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  price  is  the  grand  natural  corrector  of  the  eviL 
Does  not  every  one  know  that  a  high  price  of  com  is  the  way  to 
attract  com  where  it  is  deficient,  and  a  low  price  the  way  to  repel  it 
from  where  it  is  already  too  abundant?  Does  not  every  one  with 
common  sense  know  that  it  is  the  most  fatal  folly  to  force  down 
the  price  of  wheat  when  there  is  a  real  scarcity,  and  to  sell  it 
below  the  price  it  would  naturally  attain?  Can  any  course  be 
more  suicidal? 

50.  Now,  apply  all  the  arguments  which  suggest  themselves 
Eo  irresistibly  in  Uie  case  of  wheat  to  the  case  of  credit,  or  the 
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pnrcbase  of  debts,  and  the  same  results  follow.  The  same 
great  law  of  natnre  operates  to  preserve  the  doe  proportion 
between  specie  and  credit,  and  any  interference  with  this  great 
law  most  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  same  evil  consequences 
as  an  interference  with  the  natural  price  of  wheat.  And  yet 
almost  all  legislation  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  almost  all 
writers  on  political  economy,  and  too  many  of  the  commercial 
world,  were  in  a  perverse  combination  to  thwart  this  great  law 
of  nature,  and  attempt  to  keep  the  rate  of  discount,  or  the  price 
of  debts,  fixed  at  a  uniform  scale ! 

51.  While,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  commercial  com- 
plaints are  levelled  against  variations  in  the  rate  of  discount  as 
the  great  evil,  the  truth  is,  it  is  only  the  sign  of  the  evil.  The 
real  evil  is  the  altered  proportion  between  specie  and  credit,  and 
a  variation  in  the  rate  of  discount  is  the  grand  natural  corrector 
of  the  evil.  To  attempt  to  keep  the  rate  of  discount  uniform,  is 
to  thwart  and  contravene  the  laws  of  nature  just  the  same  as  an 
attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat.  Like  all  tsrue  laws  of  nature, 
the  simplicity,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  its  action  is  marvellous, 
ahd  it  produces  a  multitude  of  results  which  are  not  perhaps 
very  obvious  at  first.  If  specie  is  leaving  the  country  and  be- 
coming scarce  compared  to  credit,  every  principle  of  nature 
shews  that  the  value  of  money  must  rise,  t.  e.,  the  rate  of  discount 
must  rise ;  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  outflow 
of  bullion,  and  to  attract  it  from  abroad ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  specie  be  flowing  into  the  country  and  likely  to  become 
too  abundant  compared  to  credit,  a  fall  in  its  value,  or  a 
fall  in  the  rate  of  discount  repeh  it  from  the  country.  If  a 
nation  be  visited  with  a  great  failure  of  the  crops  it  can  only  buy 
such  food  from  foreign  countries  \fith  its  commodities  or  its 
money  ;  it  cannot  send  its  credit  in  payment  abroad*  Now,  if 
commodities  are  too  dear,  it  must  pay  with  money,  and  credit  in 
this  country  is  the  great  producing  power,  and  credit  for  a  time  is 
a  great  sustainer  of  prices  by  enabling  people  to  withhold  their 
commodities  from  the  market.  Now,  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
curtails  credit,  forces  sales,  and  thereby  lowers  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  makes  it  less  profitable  to  export  specie,  and 
more  profitable  to  export  goods.  Moreover,  this  rise  in  the  value 
of  money  here,  t.  e,,  the  low  price  of  debts  and   commodities. 
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tempts  buyers  from  neighbouring  countries  to  bring  their  money 
here.  It  thus  causes  an  inflow  of  bullion,  and  restores  oar 
currency  to  a  uniformity  of  value,  with  that  of  neighbouring 
countries.  Again,  if  this  nation  has  to  spend  a  great  part  of  its 
money  in  buying  foreign  com,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  has  not  got 
so  much  to  spend  in  purchasing  goods  ;  an  over-production  of 
goods,  therefore,  can  only  end  in  a  disastrous  fall  in  prices.  And 
here,  too,  the  beautiful  action  of  this  great  law  of  nature  is 
manifest.  So  enormous  a  proportion  of  the  commodities  of  this 
country  are  produced  by  the  credit  system,  that  a  rise  in  the  rate 
of  discount  just  hits  profits  between  wind  and  water,  as  we  may 
say.  Consequently,  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  retards  and 
curtails  production  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  consuming 
powers  of  the  nation,  and  so  prevents  such  a  ruinoos  fall  in 
prices  as  would  necessarily  follow  an  undiminished  production, 
accompanied  by  a  diminished  power  of  consumption. 

52.  In  fact,  when  a  commercial  crisis  occurs  in  a  country,  it 
invariably  means  that  more  persons  are  wishing  to  sell  than 
there  are  persons  to  buy,  or,  at  least,  at  remunerative  prices.  A' 
commercial  crisis  invariably  arises  from  a  lack  of  purchasers, 
which  is,  in  fact,  over-production.  True  prudence,  therefore, 
shews  that  in  all  commercial  crises,  production  should  be  airbed. 
It  is  much  better  not  to  produce  at  all,  than  to  produce  and  be 
obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss.  To  produce,  and  be  obliged  to  sell 
below  the  cost  of  production,  is  loss  of  capital.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  not  to  employ  the  capital  at  all  than  to  lose  it.  Raising 
the  rate  of  discount,  therefore,  acts  as  a  timely  warning  to  pro- 
ducers to  hold  hard.  It  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  stock 
already  produced,  before  producing  more,  and  if  the  stream  of 
sale  is  stopped  while  production  continues,  it  can  only  end  in  a 
more  aggravated  fall  at  last. 

58.  Now,  what  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  attempt  to 
thwart  this  great  law  of  nature  ?  In  time  of  scarcity  of  food, 
and  a  necessary  export  of  money  to  buy  it,  if  the  rate  of  dis- 
count be  kept  unnaturally  low,  nothing  but  money  will  go ; 
commodities  are  too  dear,  they  will  not  go.  Again,  money  being 
kept  at  an  unnaturally  low  rate  here,  no  one  will  bring  it  here 
from  neighbouring  countries ;  consequently,  great  quantities  of 
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money  will  go  ont  and  none  will  come  in,  till  at  last  the  cir- 
culating medium  will  be  nothing  but  '^promiBes  to  pay/'  and 
no  money  to  pay  them  with.  Then,  at  last,  yiolent  convulsions, 
total  destruction  of  credit,  every  one  wishing  to  sell,  and  no  one 
wishing  or  able  to  buy. 

54.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  specie  is  flowing  in  with  too 
great  ablmdance,  it  be  not  repelled  by  a  due  diminution  in  the 
value  of  money,  f.  e,y  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  discount,  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  it  is  so  superabundant  that  a  violent  fall  takes 
place.  Persons  who  are  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  incomes 
they  derive  ^m  the  interest  of  money,  suddenly  find  that  their 
means  are  seriously  diminished.  In  the  year  1824  there  was 
such  a  plethora  of  capital  in  the  country  that  the  Scotch  banks 
gave  no  interest  on  deposits  ;  after  1824  came  1825.  Then  wild 
speculations  find  favour  in  the  public  mind,  promising  higher 
profits ;  and  then  the  community  goes  through  the  cycle  of 
bubble  speculations,  extravagant  credit,  ending  in  a  commercial 
catastrophe.  We  may  feel  quite  certain  that  if  during  the  various 
crises  this  country  has  passed  through,  there  had  been  more 
attention  paid  to  observe  the  natural  rate  of  discount,  instead  of 
thwarting  the  course  of  nature,  though  the  variations  would  have 
been  more  frequent,  they  would  have  been  less  violent  and  ex- 
treme. If  specie  is  coming  in  with  too  great  speed,  it  is  good  to 
lower  the  rate  of  discount  quickly  to  prevent  it  getting  lower  ;  if 
specie  is  going  out  too  rapidly  it  is  good  to  raise  the  rate  quickly 
to  prevent  its  being  higher. 

55.  Such,  however,  is  the  perversity  of  men,  that  many  think 
that  a  uniform  and  invariable  rate  of  discount  is  the  great  thing 
to  be  preserved,  no  matter  what  nature  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
and  their  ingenuity  is  racked  to  devise  a  plan  for  always  keeping 
it  so,  just  as  if  the  governor  of  the  steam  engine  ought  always  to 
revolve  with  uniform  velocity.  Now,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  taking  these  means  to  thwart  nature  will  be,  that  when  specie 
is  scarce,  it  wQl  be  repelled  by  a  lower  rate  than  the  natural  one ; 
when  it  is  already  too  abundant,  it  will  be  still  further  attracted 
by  a  rate  higher  than  the  natural  one. 

56.  The  extreme  anxiety  of  persons  to  attain  an  impossible 
object,  always  to  have  the  power  of  selling  debts  due  to  them  at 
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«  nnifonn  rate,  has  led  to  a  yerj  pi^valent  theory,  which  aeems 
very  innocent  and  simple.  It  being  desirable  always  to  maintain 
the  cnrrency  at  a  uniform  amount,  they  propose  that,  as  gold 
goes  out,  paper  should  be  issued  to  supply  its  place.  This  theory 
Is  adopted  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  says,  after  oondemning 
the  theory  that  gold  and  paper  must  vary  together : — 

"  The  true  system  would  be  just  the  reverse.  Proceeding  on 
the  principle  that  the  great  object  is  to  equalise  the  currency, 
and  with  it  prices  and  speculations,  it  would  enlarge  the  paper 
currency  when  the  precious  metals  are  withdrawn,  and  credit  is 
threatened  with  a  stoppage,  and  proportionally  contract  it  when 
the  precious  metals  return,  and  the  currency  is  becomiag 
adequate  without  any  considerable  addition  to  the  paper." 

57.  There  would  be  certainly  something  specious  in  the  idea 
of  issuing  bank  notes  to  supply  the  place  of  the  gold  that  went 
out,  if,  unfortunately,  it  had  not  been  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  been  attended  uniformly  with  a  catastrophe.  When  gold 
was  leaving  the  country  in  vast  quantities  in  1796,  the  Bank  of 
England  still  maintained  its  issues,  against  its  own  will,  it  is 
true,  but  yet  the  fact  illustrates  the  principle,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797.  When  the 
Bank  had  got  right  again  in  1817,  a  drain  for  foreign  loans 
began,  and  the  Bank  extended  its  issues  in  1818,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  second  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1819. 
In  1824,  when  bullion  was  departing  from  the  country  like  a 
flood,  the  Bank  extended  its  issues  ;  then,  when  it  saw  itself  right 
in  the  vortex  of  bankruptcy,  it  suddenly  altered  its  policy,  and 
the  result  of  all  this  was  the  catastrophe  of  1825.  In  1838-9,  a 
similar  drain  occurred,  the  Bank,  with  marvellous  perversity, 
maintained  its  rate  of  discount  considerably  below  the  market 
rate,  and  the  result  was  the  monetary  crisis  of  1839.  In  1847, 
there  was  the  same  error  and  the  same  result.  Surely  these 
instances  are  enough  to  destroy  this  fatal  delusion. 

58.  In  fact.  Sir  Archibald  and  the  great  body  of  public 
writers  who  share  these  sentiments,  wholly  mistake  the  object  to 
be  sought  for  in  so  delicate  and  artificied  machine  as  a  paper 
currency.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  to  preserve  a  uniform 
rate  of  discount  in  this  country,  but  to  maintain  a  uniformity  in 
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the  value  of  the  British  currency  with  that  of  other  countries.  If 
money  is  made  artificially  cheap  in  this  country,  that  is,  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  neighbouring  countries,  persons  in  this  country  will 
expert  it  to  where  it  is  of  greater  value  ;  they  will  buy  foreign 
securities,  they  will  import  foreign  commodities.  On  the  other 
hand,  foreign  nations  will  flood  this  country  with  their  securities 
— ^just  as  the  Americans  did  in  1839,  when  the  Bank  kept  down 
the  rate  of  discount  below  its  proper  level — because  they  can 
sell  them  at  a  better  price  here  than  in  their  own  country.  If  a 
man  wishes  to  sell  a  horse,  and  my  neighbour  will  only  give 
£90  for  it,  and  I  will  give  £96,  he,  of  course,  will  sell  the  horse 
to  me,  and  take  away  my  cash.  So,  when  the  Americans  wished 
to  sell  their  debts,  and  found  that  in  their  own  country  they  could 
only  get  £90  per  cent,  for  them,  whereas  they  could  get  £97  per 
cent,  for  them  in  England,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  sent 
them  to  England  for  sale,  and  took  away  the  cash.  The  only  way 
for  England  to  have  stopped  this  would  have  been  to  give  no 
more  for  these  securities  than  the  Americans  would  themselves  ; 
in  other  words,  to  maintain  a  uniformity  in  value  between  the 
currencies  of  the  two  countries. 

59.  When  the  foreign  exchanges  are  unfayourable  to  this 
country,  the  simple  meaning  of  that  is,  that  it  is  profitable  to 
export  gold.  Now,  where  is  the  gold  got  ^m  for  exportation  ? 
From  the  Bank  of  England.    And  how  is  it  got  from  there  ?    By 

'getting  hold  of  the  Bank's  '' promises  to  pay  "  gold  on  demand. 
Now,  when  the  Bank  of  England  knows  that  a  multitude  of 
persons  are  trying  to  get  hold  of  its  ''  promises  to  pay,"  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  gold  for  them,  to  carry  put  of  tlie  country, 
would  it  not  be  the  height  of  folly  in  the  Bank  to  be  multiplying 
its  '^ promises  to  pay"  in  all  directions,  and  selling  them  cheap  ? 
This  would  be  exactly  as  wise  as  if  the  captain  of  a  ship,  directly 
he  saw  a  storm  coming  on,  were  to  set  all  his  studding-sails  and 
royals.  When  the  captain  sees  the  tempest  approaching,  he  must 
get  down  his  top-gallant  masts  and  reef  his  topsails ;  so,  when  a 
commercial  tempest  is  threatened  it  behoves  those  who  pilot  the 
vessels  of  credit  to  contract  their  **  promises  to  pay." 

60.  The  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Archibald,  and  a  multitude  of 
unthinking  writers,  is,  that  when  gold  is  leaving  the  country, 
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commissioners  should  be  appointed  tx>  issae  an  equal  amount  of 
inoonveitible  paper,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  when  gold  comes 
back  again.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  convertible  paper 
already  in  existence  ?  Is  it  to  be  declared  inconvertible  ?  For, 
as  long  as  the  rate  of  discount  is  depressed,  there  will  be  a 
constant  demand  for  gold  in  exchange  for  notes,  and  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  inconvertible  paper  must  be  issued.  Let  this 
wonderful  theory  be  put  in  practice,  and  the  drain  will  not  cease 
until  every  sovereign  has  left  the  country  ;  and,  moreover,  they 
never  will  come  back  again.  For,  as  the  avowed  intention  is  to 
keep  down  the  rate  of  discount,  and  to  keep  up  prices,  there  is 
nothing  to  bring  the  bullion  back  again.  Nothing  can  bring  it 
back  again  here,  except  we  can  sell  our  commodities  or  debts 
cheaper  than  other  nations.  But  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of 
these  issues  to  prevent  that ;  consequently  no  bullion  ever  will 
come  back. 

61.  But,  moreover,  this  wonderfiil  panacea  of  all  monetary 
ills — tissuing  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  gold  that  goes  out — ^is  just  our  old  friend  John  Law's 
scheme  over  again,  of  issuing  paper  currency  based  upon  com- 
modities. Those  who  advocate  this  think  that  the  nation  can 
send  its  money  abroad  to  buy  food,  and  have  it  as  well  in  the 
form  of  paper  money.  Just  as  if  a  man  might  go  into  a  shop, 
spend  his  money  there  in  buying  goods,  and  then  have  it  again 
in  the  form  of  a  "  promise  to  pay."  When  will  this  stupendous* 
delusion  be  eradicated  from  the  public  mind?  If  I  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  money  in  my  till,  I  may  safely  give  a  **  pro- 
mise to  pay ;"  or,  if  I  know  for  certain  that  money  is  coming  in 
to  me  on  a  certain  day,  I  may  give  my  *^  promise  to  pay "  at  a 
certain  date ;  but  when  I  have  actually  spent  my  money,  and  it 
is  gone  away  from  me  for  ever,  to  think  that  I  could  then  grant  a 
«' promise  to  pay"  worth  anything,  is  an  idea  which  savours 
little  of  sanity.  In  1696-7,  during  the  re-coinage  of  the  silver, 
the  Bank  of  England  might  have  issued  £1  notes  with  the 
greatest  advantage  and  pn^riety  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
because  it  knew  that  it  would  shortly  have  the  money  to  pay 
them  with  ;  but  when  the  money  is  gone  from  the  Bank  to 
buy  com  abroad,  it  would  be  the  most  dangerous  folly  possible 
to  issue  notes  to  supply  the  place  of  gold. 
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62.  Bat  there  are  several  other  oonBiderations  which  point  ont 
that  the  rate  of  diBcoant  is  the  tnie  method  of  acting  npon  the 
paper  currencj.  As  soon  as  the  exchange  becomes  so  unfavonr- 
able  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  export  gold,  an  immense  number 
of  bills  are  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  for  the  sake 
of  the  premium  ;  and  these  will  continue  to  be  fabricated  as  long 
as  the  rate  of  discount  is  kept  below  that  of  neighbouring 
countries ;  now,  raising  the  rate  of  discount  strangles  all  such 
operations  in  the  birth.  If  only  the  numerical  amount  of  notes 
be  looked  to,  and  the  rate  of  discount  be  kept  down,  these  specu- 
lators may  get  their  bills  passed,  while  legitimate  trade  bills  may 
be  refused.  A  moderate  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  will  never 
inflict  any  real  injury  on  trade  at  all  equal  to  the  refusal  to 
discount  trade  bills  idtogether;  and  that  is  the  result  which 
has  always  ensued  from  a  perseverance  in  keeping  down  the 
value  of  money  below  its  natural  level. 

63.  Moreover,  when  the  nation  is  actually  obliged  to  spend  its 
money  in  buying  foreign  corn,  or  on  any  other  object,  such  as 
war,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  it  can  have  so  much  money  to 
spend  upon  other  things ;  its  consuming  powers,  therefore,  are 
diminished  ;  it  must  economise  in  other  things.  Now,  if  the 
rate  of  discount  is  kept  below  its  natural  level,  it  stimulates  and 
encourages  production  so  much  beyond  the  powers  of  con- 
sumption, that  it  must  necessarily  terminate  in  an  aggravated 
&11  in  prices.  A  timely  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount  is, 
therefore,  a  warning  to  producers  to  contract  their  operations 
gradually.  But  keeping  it  unnaturally  low  lulls  them  into  false 
security  ;  they  maintain  their  engagements  on  credit  on  an  undi- 
minished scale,  till  at  last  the  Bank,  for  its  own  safety,  is  obliged 
to  pull  up  on  a  sudden — to  bring  up  all  standing.  Then  follows 
a  total  refusal  to  discount,  commercial  panic,  and  ruin. 

64.  It  is,  then,  an  incontrovertible  fundamental  truth  in 
monetary  science,  that  specie  and  credit  form  the  circulating 
medium,  and  that  they  must  increase  and  decrease  together.  An 
increase  of  currency,  without  an  increase  of  debt,  has  no  effect 
but  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  currency.  The  same  thing 
happens,  if,  when  debt  is  destroyed,  currency  is  not  destroyed 
with  it.    If  a  metallic  currency  increases  faster  than  debt,  nature 
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provides  a  remedy — ^it  is  immediately  exported.  But,  with  an 
inconvertible  paper  correncj,  this  cannot  happen,  and  when  debt 
is  destroyed,  cnrrency  remains  in  circulation  ;  when  this  goes  on 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  to  any  extent,  the  inevitable  result  is  a 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  which  is  shewn  by  the  rise 
of  the  market  above  the  Mint  price  of  gold.  This  was  eminently 
exemplified  in  England  in  the  years  subsequent  to  1810.  The 
extravagant  speculations  were  followed  by  an  enormous  de- 
struction of  capital;  but  the  cnrrency  which  was  issued  to 
represent  it  remained  in  circulation,  and  soon  manifested  itself 
in  a  rapid  &11  of  the  value  of  paper.  It  was  impossible  that 
paper  ever  should  right  itself,  unless  this  superfluous  currency 
was  destroyed.  It  is  recorded  that  an  Irishman  once  having 
taken  a  dislike  to  a  banker,  in  order  to  spite  him,  collected  a 
number  of  his  notes  and  burned  them.  It  would  have  been  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  country  bankers  of  England  in  1814-15, 
if  some  one  had  done  the  same  kind  office  for  them.  The  quantity 
of  paper  currency  was  so  excessive,  compared  to  what  it  repre- 
sented, that  nothing  could  restore  it  to  its  par  value  but  the 
destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  it ;  and  this  was  brought  about 
by  the  destruction  of  the  issuers  of  it ;  and,  when  this  was  done, 
the  value  of  the  remainder  rose  to  par. 

65.  We  have  gone  over  most  of  the  theories  of  currency  which 
have  attained  the  greatest  practical  importance.  That  there  are 
others,  is  true  ;  but  they  have  generally  been  confined  to  a  small 
knot  of  fanatics.  But,  as  they  seem,  at  last,  to  have  died  out, 
we  need  not  weary  our  readers*  patience  by  disturbing  theii 
peacefnl  oblivion. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


ON  THE  DEFINITION  OP  CURRENCY. 

1.  Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  completed  a  general 
Borvej  of  the  mechanism  of  Exchanges,  inland  and  foreign,  we  are 
now  compelled  to  examine  the  peculiar  system  of  Banking  which 
is  at  present  established  in  this  country;  but,  before  we  do  so,  we 
must  give  a  Uttle  time  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word  Cusrency. 
Most  persons  engaged  in  practical  business  are  morbidly  averse  to 
discussions  on  the  meaning  of  words,  thinking  them  to  be  pure 
waste  of  time.  But  no  science  was  ever  yet  founded  without  such 
controversies,  and  it  is  precisely  because  writers  on  Economics 
have  systematically  despised  and  neglected  the  only  means  by 
which  a  science  can  be  founded,  and  by  which  every  other  great 
science  has  been  created  and  established,  that  Economics  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  such  a  discreditable  state.  In  the  present 
case  this  investigation  is  absolutely  indispensable,  because  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  which  now  governs  the  whole  monetary 
system  of  the  country,  is  expressly  founded  upon  a  peculiar 
definition  of  the  word  Cubbekcy,  and  is  expressly  devised  to 
carry  out  a  pecuhar  Theory  of  Currency.  In  this  chapter  we 
must  therefore  investigate  and  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word 

CuBEBNCfY. 

A  very  distinguished  statesman  has  said  that  the  word 
CuKREifCY  has  driven  more  people  mad  than  anything  except 
love.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  is  this  very  surprising.  If  we  were 
to  assemble  a  company  of  purely  literary  men,  and  request  them 
to  "  Differentiate  the  Equation  to  a  Curve,"  we  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  that  such  a  mysterious  expression  might  drive 
them  to  despair,  whereas  any  moderately  educated  school-boy  could 
do  it  at  a  glance.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  word  Currency. 
It  is  a  term  of  pure  Commercial  Law.  Any  conunercial  lawyer 
can  tell  in  an  instant  what  the  word  Currency  means,  and  what 
it  includes;  whereas,  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
discussions  on  it,  know  absolutely  nothing  of  Commercial  Law, 
and  have  exactly  as  much  chance  of  settling  the  meaning  of 
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GuBRENCT,  as  they  have  of  Differentiating  an  Equation.  We 
haye  already  given  a  short  account  of  its  trae  meaning,^  but  we 
must  now  inrestigate  the  question  completely. 

2.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  utterly  discountenanced  and  prohibited 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  cattle  by 
private  sale  or  bargain.  It  was  a  matter  of  fixed  policy  with  them 
that  no  sales  should  take  place  except  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
A  series  of  kings  made  laws  to  this  effect,  and  as  these  laws  are  to 
this  very  hour  in  spirit  the  Common  Law  of  England,  and  are 
very  little  known,  we  may  give  a  little  space  to  quote  them 
textually,  as  constitutional  curiosities. 

Thus,  among  the  Dooms,  or  Laws,  which  Hlothsere  and  Eadric, 
kings  of  the  Kentish  men,  about  683  A.D.,  established  is  this'^ 
'^  16.  If  any  Eentishman  buy  a  chattel  in  Lunden-wic  (London), 
let  him  then  have  two  or  three  true  men  to  witness,  or  the  king's 
wic-reeve.  If  it  be  afterwards  claimed  of  the  man  of  Kent,  let 
him  then  vouch  the  man  who  sold  it  to  warranty,  in  the  wic  at  the 
King's  Hall,  if  he  know  him,  and  can  bring  him  to  warranty;  if 
he  cannot  do  that,  let  him  prove  at  the  altar,  with  one  of  his 
witnesses,  or  with  the  king's  wic-reeve,  that  he  bought  the  chattel 
openly  in  the  wic,  with  his  own  property,  and  then  let  him  be 
paid  its  worth;  but  if  he  cannot  prove  that  by  lawful  averment, 
let  him  give  it  up,  and  let  the  owner  take  possession  of 
it." 

Among  the  Dooms  of  Ine,  King  of  Wessex  (688-725  A.D.),  is 
this^ — ''25.  If  a  chapman  traffic  up  among  the  people,  let  him 
do  it  before  witnesses.  If  stolen  property  be  attached  with  a 
chapman,  and  he  have  not  bought  it  before  good  witnesses,  let 
him  prove,  according  to  the  wite,  that  he  was  neither  privy  nor 
thief,  or  pay  as  wite  thirty-six  shillings. 

Among  the  Dooms  of  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred 
^901-924,  A.D.),  is  this* — "  1.  And  I  will  that  every  man  have  his 
warrantor,  and  that  no  man  buy  out  of  port,'  but  have  the 
portreeve's  witness,  or  that  of  other  unlying  men  whom  one  may 

»  ra.  /.,  j>.  200. 

*  AneUnt  Z-awi  and  InstituUa  of  England;  printed  hy  command  of  WiXUam  IV. 
p.  14.     We  qao\    the  official  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  51,  *  /J*a.,  p.  68. 

*  'That  is  Market  Otv.  t;  in  Boman  Law,  Fortus  eat  eonduaus  locua  quo  importantur 
merees  et  inde  expcrtantur.    Eat  et  $t€Uio  eonduea  et  munita. 
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believe.  And  if  any  one  buy  out  of  port,  let  him  incar  the  king's 
ofer hymes."  {t, e,,  contempt,  or  hearing  and  refusing  to  obey, 
which  incurred  a  penalty  of  120s.) 

Among  the  Dooms  of  ^thelstan  (925-960,  a.d.)  is  this^ — 
**  10.  And  let  no  man  exchange  any  property  without  the  witness 
of  the  reeye,  or  of  the  mass-priest,  or  of  the  landlord,  or  of  the 
hordere,  or  of  other  unlying  man.  If  any  one  so  do,  let  him  give 
thirty  shillings,  and  let  the  landlord  take  possession  of  the 
exchange." 

Among  the  Dooms  of  Edgar  (959-975,  A.D.)  are  these — 

"4.  To  every  burh  let  there  be  chosen  thirty-three  as 
witnesses. 

"5.  To  small  burhs,  and  in  every  hundred,  twelve;  unless  ye 
desire  more. 

"  6.  And  let  every  man,  with  their  witness,  buy  and  sell  every  of 
the  chattels  that  he  may  buy  and  sell,  either  in  a  burh,  or  in  a 
wapentake ;  and  let  every  of  them  when  he  is  first  chosen  as 
witness,  give  the  oath  that  he  never,  neither  for  money  nor  for 
love,  nor  for  fear,  will  deny  any  of  those  things  of  which  he 
was  witness,  nor  declare  any  other  thing  in  witness,  save  that 
alone  which  he  saw  or  heard;  and  of  such  sworn  men,  let 
there  be  at  every  bargain  two  or  three  as  witnesses." 

Among  the  Dooms  of  Ethelred  (979-1016  a.d.)  is  this*— 
^  8.  And  let  no  man  buy  or  exchange,  unless  he  have  burh  and 
witness;  but  if  any  so  do,  let  the  landlord  take  possession  of,  and 
hold  the  property,  till  that  it  be  known  who  rightfully  owns 
it." 

Among  the  Dooms  of  Cnut  the  Great  (1017-1035  a.d.)  is 
this' — ''24.  And  let  no  one  buy  anything  above  the  value  of 
four  pence,  either  living  or  lying,  unless  he  have  the  true  witness 
of  four  men,  he  it  within  a  burh,  be  it  up  in  the  country.  For  if 
it  then  be  attached,  and  he  have  no  such  witness,  let  there  be  no 
vouching  to  warranty;  but  let  his  own  be  rendered  to  the 
proprietor;  and  the  aftergild  and  the  wite  to  him  who  is  entitled 
thereto." 

Among  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1043-1066  a.d.)  is 
this^ — ''38.  Defensum  erat  edam  in  lege,  ne  aliquis  emat 
Vivum  animal  vel  pannum  usatum  sine  plegiis  et  bonis  testibus 

1  Aneunt  Laws  and  Irutiintei  of  England,  p,  87.  *  Ihid,,  p.  120. 

»  Ihid^p,  167.  «  Ibid.,  p,  191. 
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•  .  .  .  Et  si  venditor  non  potest  habere  plegios,  retineatur 
cum  pecunia  donee  veniat  dominns  ejns,  ant  quilibet  alios, 
qni  jnste  possit  enm  warantizare.  Quod  si  aliter  aliquis  emerit, 
qnod  stulte  emit  perdat  et  forisfacturam." 

William  the  Conqueror (1066-1087  a.d.)  continued  this  law' — 
^'45.  Nemo  emat  rel  yiyum  vel  mortunm  ad  yalenciam  IIII. 
denariorum,  sine  IIII.  testibns,  aut  de  burgo  aut  de  villa 
campestri.  Quod  si  aliquis  rem  postmodum  calumpniatus  fnerit, 
et  nee  testes  habuerit  nee  warantum,  et  rem  reddat  et  forisfacturam, 
cui  de  jure  competit." 

Also  in  a  Charter  granted  bj  him  he  sajs^ — 

"  10.  Interdicimus  eciam  ut  nulla  viva  pecunia  vendatur  aut 
ematur  nisi  intra  civitates  et  hoc  ante  tres  fideles  testes;  nee 
aliquam  rem  vetitam,  sine  fidejussore  et  waranto.  Qnod  si 
aliter  fecerit,  solvat,  et  persolvat,  et  postea  forisfiEU^turam/' 

'^11.  Item  nullum  mercatum  vel  forum  sit,  nee  fieri 
permittatur,  nisi  in  civitatibus  regni  nostri,  et  in  burgis  [dausis] 
et  muro  vallatis,  et  in  castellis,  et  in  lods  tutissimisy  ubi 
oonsuetudines  regni  nostri,  et  jus  nostrum  commune,  et  dignitates 
Gorone  nostre,  que  constitute  sunt  a  bonis  predecessoribus  nostris 
deperire  non  possint,  nee  defraudari  nee  violari,  sed  omnia  rite, 
et  in  aperto,  et  per  judicium  et  justiciam  fieri  debeant." 

And  so  also  the  Mirraur  of  Justice^  which  was  originally 
written  in  French  long  before  the  Conquest,  says,  p.  14 — ^*'It 
was  ordained  that  fairs  and  markets  should  be  in  places,  and  that 
the  buyers  of  corn  and  cattle  should  pay  toll  to  the  lords*  bailiff  of 
markets  or  fairs  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  false  penny  of  six  shillings  of 
good,  and  of  good,  less  and  of  more,  more ;  so  that  no  toll 
exceed  a  penny  for  one  manner  of  merchandise  :  and  this  toll  was 
given  to  testify  the  contracts,  for  that  every  private  contract  was 
forbidden.*' 

8.  And  these  ancient  Dooms  and  enactments,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Common  Law  to  the  present  hour.  It  is  the  established 
principle  of  Common  Law  that  if  any  person  steals  or  finds  any 
chattel  belonging  to  any  one  else,  and  sells  it  privately  to  a  third 
person,  the  true  owner  may  reclaim  it  from  that  third  person, 
even  though  he  bought  it  honestly,  and  gave  full  value,  and 
had  no  suspicion  that  the  seller  had  no  title  to  sell  it.    For  the 

1  Andent  Law$  and  Imtitutes  of  England,  p,  209.  *  Ibid.y  p.  212. 
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law  holds  in  general  that  no  one  can  sell  what  he  does  not 
possess  himself;  and  it  does  not  allow  that  the  tnie  owner  has 
lost  the  property  in  the  chattel  or  goods,  by  having  accidentally 
mislaid  them,  or  having  them  stolen  from  him. 

If,  however,  the  thief  or  finder  manages  to  sell  the  goods  in 
market  overt,  then  the  buyer  is  by  common  law  entitled  to  retain 
them  against  the  tme  owner. 

However,  by  Statute  24  &  25  Vict.  (1861),  c.  96,  §  100,  it  is 
now  enacted  that  if  the  loser  prosecutes  the  thief  to  conviction, 
then  the  court  may  grant  a  writ  of  summary  restitution  to  the 
tme  owner  of  the  property,  in  whose  ever  hands  it  may  be,  even 
though  he  may  have  bought  it  honestly,  and  given  full  value 
for  it. 

In  the  City  of  London  every  day  except  Sunday  is,  by  ancient 
custom,  market  day;  and  every  shop  is  market  overt  for  the  goods 
which  are  usually  sold  there,  but  for  no  others.  It  was  held  by  all 
the  judges^ — ^''that  if  plate  be  stolen  and  sold  openly  in  a 
scrivener's  shop  on  the  market  day  (as  every  day  is  a  market  day 
in  London  except  Sunday),  that  this  sale  should  not  change  the 
property;  but  the  party  should  have  restitution;  tor  a  scrivener's 
shop  is  not  a  market  overt  for  plate,  for  none  would  search  there 
for  such  a  thing;  et  sic  ds  similihun,  Ac,  But  if  the  sale  had  been 
openly  in  a  goldsmith's  shop  in  London,  so  that  any  one  who 
stood  or  passed  by  the  shop  might  see  it,  there  it  would  change 
the  property.  But  if  the  sale  be  in  the  shop  of  a  goldsmith, 
either  behind  a  hanging,  or  behind  a  cupboard  upon  which  his 
plate  stands,  so  that  one  stood  or  passed  by  the  shop  could  not  see 
it,  it  would  not  change  the  property;  or  if  the  sale  be  not  in  the 
shop,  but  in  the  warehouse  or  other  place  of  the  house,  it  would 
not  change  the  property,  for  that  is  not  in  market  overt,  and 
none  would  search  there  for  his  goods.  So  every  shop  in  London 
is  market  overt  for  such  things  only  which  by  the  trade  of  the 
owner  are  put  there  to  sale." 

But  in  country  towns  only  those  days  are  market  days  which 
are  appointed  by  law  or  ancient  custom  ;  and  those  places  only 
are  market  overt  for  any  goods,  merchandise^  or  cattle,  which  are 
expressly  appointed  for  the  sale  of  such  articles.  And,  conse- 
quently, all  sales  of  any  articles  made  in  any  other  than  such 
places  are  void  against  the  true  owner,  if  the  articles  be  not  the 

1  The  case  of  Market  Overt,  6  Co:  83  6.,  HU.,  38  EUx, 

2  C 
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property  of  the  seller.  We  might,  if  neceseary,  iUnstrate  tiiese 
doctrines  by  several  recent  cases,  bat  that  would  occapy  too  mach 
space  in  such  a  work  as  this. 

4.  Such  is  the  law  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  goods,  mer- 
chandise, and  cattle.  But  with  regard  to  Monet  the  case  was 
always  different.  If  a  person  stole  or  found  money  belonging  to 
any  one  else,  the  true  owner  could  compel  him  to  give  it  up,  if  he 
could  prove  the  fact,  and  identify  the  money.  But  if  the  finder 
or  thief  paid  away  the  money  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business ; 
as  if,  for  instance,  a  shopkeeper  sold  goods  to  the  thief,  and  took 
the  money  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business,  without  knowing 
that  it  was  stolen,  then  he  could  retain  the  money  against  the  true 
owner  even  though  he  could  identify  it.  That  is  to  say,  the 
property  in  the  money  passed  along  with  the  honest  possession 
of  it  in  every  sale  or  exchange.  And  from  this  peculiarity  money 
was  said  to  be  Cubbent,  t.  «.,  that  the  property  in  it  passed  by 
delivery.  And  this  was  necessary  by  the  very  nature  of 
oonmierce,  because  no  transactions  could  take  place  if  the  seller 
was  bound  in  every  sale  to  inquire  into  the  right  of  the  buyer  to 
the  money.  And  from  this  exceptional  property  of  money,  the 
expression  arose  of  the  Gurbekoy  of  money,  but  no  one  for 
a  very  long  time  ever  thought  of  such  a  barbarism  as  to  call  the 
money  itself  Cubrency. 

But  when  in  the  course  of  time  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  other 
securities  for  money,  came  into  use,  it  was  adopted  as  &  custom  or 
usage  by  the  Law  Merchant,  that  the  same  rule  should  apply  to 
them  as  applied  to  money;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  property  in  them 
should  pass  with  the  honest  possession.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  impediment  to  all  commerce  if  the  vendor  of  goods  had 
been  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  title  of  any  one  who  offered  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  or  Bank  Note  in  payment  of  them.  Conse- 
quently this  principle  of  Cubrency  was  applied  to  all  negotiable 
securities  for  money.  It  is  so  important  that  the  doctrines 
relating  to  the  Property  of  Negotiable  Instruments  should  be 
generally  known,  that  we  subjoin  them,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.^  which  we  prepared 
for  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  (he  Digest  of  the  Law  : — 

'^  87.    1.    If  any  negotiable  bill,  note^  obligation^  or  security 
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for  money  be  lost  or  stolen  the  finder  or  thief  cannot  retain  it 
against  the  tme  owner,  or  recover  against  the  parties  to  it. 

Anonymous,  1  Ld.  Baym.,  738.  Qreemtreet  y.  Carr,  1  Camjp.,  551. 
Bum  ▼.  MarrUt  8  L.  J.  N.  S.  Ex.,  193. 

"  2.  Bnt  if  BQch  finder  or  thief,  or  if  a  person  holding  snch 
security  as  Aqbht  (1)  for  the  owner  of  it,  pass  it  away  or  pledge 
(2)  it  for  yalne,  and  the  transferee  is  ignorant  of  the  frand,  such 
innocent  holder,  or  pawnee  for  value,  may  retain  it  against  the 
tme  owner,  and  has  a  right  of  action  against  all  the  parties  to  it. 

Bank  Notes.  Anon.,  1  Ld.  Baym.,  738.  MiUer  y.  Race,  1  Burr., 
452.  Lowndes  y.  Anderson,  13  East,  130.  Beekwith  y.  Corrall,  2C,A 
P.,  261;  11  Moo.,  335.  Snowy.  Sadler,  11  Moo.,  606.  Baphael  Y. 
Bank  of  England,  17  C.  B.,  161. 

Cheques.  Grant  Y.  Vaughan,  3  Burr.,  1516.  CarUm  y.  Ireland,  5  El. 
A  Bh,  765.  Rothschild  y.  Carney,  9  B  <ft  C,  388.  Watson  Y.  RusseU,  % 
B.  <!fcS.,  34;  5  B.  A  S.,  968. 

BUls  of  Exchange.     Peacock  y.  Rhodes,  2  Doug.,  633.     Lawson  y. 
Weston,  4  Esp.,  56.    Crook  y.  Jadis,  6  G  &  P.,  191 ;  3  Nev.  A  Man., 
257.    Backhouse  y.  Harrison,  3  NeY.  &  Man.,  188.    Goodmany,  Harvey^ 
4  A.  <fe  E.,  870.      Uther  Y.  Rich.,  10  A.  &  E.,  784.     May  y.  Chapman,  16 
M.  A  W.,  355.     Thiedeman  y.  Goldschmidt,  1  D.  O.  F.  &  O.,  4. 
NaYj  BiUs.     Goldsmid  y.  Gaden,  1  B.  <!fc  P.,  649. 
Exchequer  BiUs.     Wookey  y.  Pole,  4  B.  A  Aid.,  1. 
Foreign  Transferable  Bonds.     Gorgier  y.  MieviUe,  3  B.  <&  C,  45. 

(1.)  Bank  of  Bengal  y.  Macleod;  Id.  Y.  Fagan,  7  Moo.,  P.  C, 

35,  61. 
(2.)  Collins  Y.  Martin,  2  Esp.,  520 ;  1  B.  A  P.,  648.    Jones  y. 
Peppercome,  1  John.,  430. 

**  3.  But  if  the  transferee  knows  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
instrument  that  it  has  been  lost  or  stolen  (1),  or  if  he  knoivs 
that  the  person  he  takes  it  from  has  no  authority  to  sell  or  pledge 
it  (2),  or  if  it  be  taken  for  an  illegal  consideration  (3),  he  cannot 
retain  it,  or  recover  on  it,  even  though  he  has  given  full  value 
for  it. 

(1.)  Bum  Y.  Morris,  3  L.  J.  N.  S.  Ex.,  193. 

(2.)  Modish  Y.  Ekins,  Say.,  73.  TreutUl  y.  Barandon,  1  Moo., 
543.  Foster  y.  Pearson,  and  Stephens  y.  Foster,  1  G.  M.  <fe  B., 
849.  Faneourt  y.  BuU,  1  Bing.,  N.  G.,  681.  WiUU  y.  Bank 
of  England,  4  A.  A  E.,  21.  Whistler  y.  Forster,  14  G.  B., 
N.  S.,  248. 

f  3.)  Wynne  y.  CaUander,  1  Boss.,  298. 

''38.  But  if  the  instrument  be  not  negotiable,  or  if  the 
transferor  held  it  as  Trustee,  or  if  he  acquired  or  transmitted 
a  by  means  of  a  forgery,  the  innocent  holder,  or  pawnee  for 

2  c  2 
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yalue,  has  only  the  equities  of  the  transferor,  and  cannot  retain 
it  against  the  true  owner,  or  recover  on  it. 

MGnningford  y.  Toleman,  1  GoU.  C.  C,  235.  Moore  t.  JervU,  2  (kXL 
C.  C,  60.  Lang  y.  Smyth,  7  Bing.,  284.  Partridge  y.  Bank  of  England, 
9  0.  B.,  408.  SnUth  y.  Mercer,  6  Taunt.,  76.  Hall  v.  Fuller,  5  B.A  C, 
750.  Robarts  y.  Ttieker,  16  Q.  B.,  560.  EidaiU  y.  Lanauze,  1  Y.\ft  C, 
894.  Johnson  v.  WindU,  8  Bing.,  N.  C,  225.  Whistler  y.  Forster,  14  C. 
B.,  N.  S.,  248." 

And  SO  important  is  this  principle  of  the  Cubbency  of  all 
negotiable  iostruments,  that  in  the  Statute  respecting  the 
restitution  of  stolen  property,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  it  shall 
not  apply  to  negotiable  instruments.  It  says^ — "  Provided  that  if 
it  shall  appear  before  any  award  or  order  made  that  any  valuable 
security  shall  have  been  band  fide  paid,  or  discharged  by  some 
person  or  body  corporate  liable  to  the  payment  thereof,  or  being  a 
negotiable  instrument  shall  have  been  bona  /^  taken  or  received 
by  transfer  or  delivery  by  some  person  or  body  corporate,  for  a 
just  and  valuable  consideration,  without  any  notice  or  without 
any  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  the  same  had  by  any  felony 
or  misdemeanour  been  stolen  or  taken,  obtained,  extorted, 
embezzled,  converted,  or  disposed  of,  in  such  case  the  Court  shaD 
not  award  or  order  the  restitution  of  such  Security," 

Thus  we  see  that  the  law  has  taken  the  utmost  precaution  to 
preserve  as  absolutely  inviolable  the  Negotiability  or  Cubbency 
of  all  negotiable  instruments  under  all  circumstances  whatever. 
And  if  such  a  barbarism  be  generally  accepted  as  to  call  money 
CvBBENCY,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  all  Negotiable 
Instruments  must  equally  be  called  Gubbency;  for  they  are 
equally  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  Law,  from  which  they  derive 
the  name. 

5.  These  doctrines,  however,  are  so  important  as  being  at 
the  very  basis  of  the  whole  of  our  monetary  system;  and  as  they 
have  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies  which  are  yet  raging ; 
and  as  they  have  been  so  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by 
literary  men  who  never  took  the  smallest  pains  to  inquire  into 
the  law  of  the  subject,  that  we  think  it  vdll  be  more  satisflEu^tory 
to  our  readers  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  preceding  exposition, 
but  to  lay  before  them  the  actual  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity  establishing  them. 

^  24  <«  26  Vict,  (1861),  ck.  96,  S 100. 
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We  shall  therefore  demonstrate  to  onr  readers  as  matters  of 
pure  Commercial  Law — (1.)  That  all  Negotiable  Instrmnents 
are  subject  to  the  same  Law  regarding  their  transfer  and  property, 
as  HoKET.  (2.)  That  it  is  from  this  property  exclosiyely  that 
the  name  Currency  has  been  derived ;  and  (3)  that  all  Negotiable 
Instmments  are  Currenot  as  well  as  Money. 

1.  To  shew  that  all  Negotiable  Instruments  have  the  attribute 
of  CuRBENOYy  «.  e,,  are  subject  to  the  same  Law  regarding  their 
transfer  as  Money. 

Bank  Notes. — (Anonymous,  1  Lord  Raymond,  738.)  A  Bank 
bill  was  payable  to  A.  or  bearer.  A.  gave  it  to  B.  B.  lost  i(,  C. 
found  it,  and  assigned  it  over  to  D.  for  valuable  consideration. 
D.  went  to  the  bank  and  got  a  new  bill  in  his  own  name.  A. 
brought  trover  against  D.  for  the  former  bill.  And  ruled  by  Holt, 
C.  J.,  at  Guildhall,  1698,  that  an  action  did  not  lie  against  D. 
because  he  had  it  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

The  leading  case,  however,  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Miller  y. 
Race  (1  Burr.,  452).  Finney,  the  true  owner  of  a  Bank  Note, 
sent  it  by  post  to  a  friend  in  the  country.  The  mail  was  robbed, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  note  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Plaintiff,  Miller,  for  a  full  and  valuable  consideration,  and  in  the 
usual  course  and  way  of  his  business,  and  without  any  notice  of  the 
robbery.  Finney  stopped  the  note  at  the  Bank.  A  short  time 
after  Miller  applied  to  the  Bank  for  payment  of  the  note,  and 
delivered  it  to  Race,  the  defendant,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank.  Bace 
refused  either  to  pay,  or  return,  the  note  to  Miller ;  and  Miller 
brought  this  action  to  recover  possession  of  the  note.  Lord 
Mansfield  ruled,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Court, 
that  Miller  had  the  right  to  have  the  note  given  back  to  him 
as  his  property,  because  Bank  Notes  have  the  Credit  and  the 
CuRRBENOT  of  moucy,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  An  action 
would  lie  against  the  finder  ;  that  no  one  disputed  :  but  not  after 
the  note  had  been  paid  away  in  Currency.  Lord  Mansfield  said 
that  in  the  preceding  case  just  cited,  the  action  did  not  lie  against 
the  defendant  because  he  took  it  in  the  course  of  Currenct  ;  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  followed  in  his  hands.  It  never  shall  be 
followed  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  bona  fide  took  it  in  the 
course  of  Currency.  A  bank  note  is  constantly  and  universally* 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  treated  as  money y  as  cash ;  and  it  is 
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necessary  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  that  tlidr  Cusrehot 
should  be  established  and  maintained. 

So  in  Clarke  t.  Shee  (Gowp.,  200),  Lord  Mansfield  said— 
**  Where  notes  or  money  are  paid  bonA  fide,  and  upon  a  valuable 
oonsideration,  they  shall  never  be  brought  back  by  the  true 
owner;  but  where  they  come  malA  fide  into  a  person's  hands,  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  specific  property  :  and  if  their  identity  can 
be  traced  and  ascertained,  the  party  has  a  right  to  recover." 
And  this  doctrine  is  such  firmly  established  law  that  there  is  no 
need  to  cite  any  more  cases  to  support  it. 

Cheques.— In  the  case  of  Qrani  v.  Ymnghan  (3. Burr.,  1516), 
Yaughan  gave  a  cash  note  (». «.,  a  cheque)  upon  his  banker  to 
B.  in  these  words,  "  Pay  to  ship  *  Fortune'  or  hearer  J^  B.  lost  the 
cheque.  The  finder,  or  the  possessor  of  it^  four  days  afterwards 
came  to  Grant's  shop,  and  offered  the  cheque  in  payment  of  some 
goods  he  bought.  Orant  took  the  cheque  in  the  usual  course  of 
business,  and  gave  the  balance  in  cash.  Yaughan,  hearing  that 
the  cheque  had  been  lost,  stopped  the  payment  of  it.  Grant 
brought  an  action  against  him  for  the  amount.  Lord  Mansfield 
held  that  the  same  rule  applied  to  cheques  payable  to  bearer 
as  to  bank  notes.  Wilmot,  J.,  said  that  such  bills  or  notes  as 
this  are  by  law  negotiable.  So  also  Yates,  J.,  said  **  nothing 
can  be  more  peculiarly  negotiable  than  draughts  or  bills  payable 

to  bearer It  is  just  the  same  as  a  Bank  Note.*' 

Hence  this  case  established  that  Cheques  possess  the  attribute  of 
CuBBENGT,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Bank  Notes:  and  this 
doctrine  is  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  needless  to  quote  aoy 
more  cases. 

Bills  of  Exchange. — In  Peacock  v.  Rhodes  (2  Douglas,  633), 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  indorsed  in  blank  was  stolen  and  negotiated. 
The  innocent  indorsee  for  value  was  held  entitled  to  recover 
against  the  drawer.  Lord  Mansfield  said — **  The  holder  of  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  or  Promissory  Note  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  assignee  of  the  payee.  An  assignee  must  take 
the  thing  assigned  subject  to  all  the  equity  to  which  the  original 
party  was  subject.  If  this  rule  applied  to  Bills  and  Promissory 
Notes,  it  would  stop  their  Cubbenct.  The  law  is  settled  that 
a  holder,  coming  fairly  by  a  note  or  a  bill,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  transaction  between  the  original  parties.  I  see  no 
difference    between  a  note    indorsed   blank,  and   one  payable 
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to  bearer.    They  both  go  by  deliveryi  and  possefiBion  proyes 
property  in  both  cafles." 

The  same  doctrine  was  again  enforced  in  Collins  v.  Martin 
(1  B.  <&  P.y  648)  where  a  banker  pledged  some  of  his  costomer's 
bills  endorsed  in  blank  with  another  banker,  who  advanced  money 
on  them  honestly  in  the  nsnal  course  of  business.  Etke,  G.  J., 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said — **  For  the  purpose 
of  rendering  Bills  of  Exchange  negotiable,  the  Right  of  Property 
in  them  passes  with  the  bills.  Every  holder  with  the  bills 
takes  the  property,  and  his  title  is  stamped  upon  the  bills 
themselves.  Tht  property  and  the  possession  are  inseparable. 
This  was  necessaiy  to  make  them  negotiable,  and  in  this  respect 
they  differ  essentially  from  goods  of  which  the  property  and 
the  possession  may  be  in  different  persons."  And  this  rule  of  law 
is  so  firmly  established^  that  we  need  not  quote  any  more  cases  in 
support  of  it. 

Foreign  Bonds. — In  Oargier  v.  Mievilh  (8  B.  &  C,  45),  the 
plaintiff  deposited  a  Prussian  bond  in  the  hands  of  his  agent, 
to  receive  the  interest  on  it  for  him.  The  bond  was  made 
payable  to  any  person  who  at  the  time  should  be  the  holder  of  it. 
It  was  proved  that  these  bonds  were  sold  in  the  market,  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  .daily  like  exchequer  bills.  The 
plaintiff's  agent  pledged  the  bond  with  the  defendants.  The 
Attorney  General  tried  to  draw  a  distinction  between  bank  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  exchequer  bills,  because  such  instmmenta 
constitute  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  but 
that  rule  did  not  apply  to  the  bond  of  a  foreign  country.  But 
Abbot,  G.  J.,  said — *'  The  instrument,  in  its  form,  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  King  of  Prussia  that  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  bond  is  due  to  every  person  who  shall  for  the  time  being 
be  the  holder  of  it,  and  the  principal  and  interest  is  payable  in  a' 
certain  mode,  and  at  certain  periods  mentioned  in  the  bond. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  its  nature  precisely  analagous  to  a  bank  note 
payable  to  bearer,  or  to  a  bill  of  exchange  indorsed  in  blank. 
Being  an  instrument,  therefore,  of  the  same  description,  it 
must  be  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  law,  that  whoever  is  the 
holder  of  it,  has  power  to  give  title  to  any  person  honestly 
acquiring  it." 

We  have  now  sufficiently  established  our  first  point,  that 
all  Negotiable  Instruments  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  money 
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with  regard  to  title  by  transfer,  and  we  now  oome  to  the  two 
latter  points,  which  we  may  conveniently  tske  together. 

2.  To  sheta  thai  it  is  this  principle  of  Negotiability  which 
in  Commercial  Law  exclu^ely  is  meant  by  Currency;  and  oho 
that  all  Negotiable  Instruments  are  Gurrenct. 

The  leading  case  on  this  snbject  is  Wookey  v.  Pole,  Bart., 
&  others  (4  B.  &  Aid.,  1),  and  as  it  is  absolutely  decisire 
of  the  question,  we  mnst  qnote  it  at  considerable  length. 

Wookey  was  proprietor  and  possessor  of  an  Exdieqner 
bill  for  £1,000,  payable  to  blank  or  order.  The  bill  stated 
that  if  the  blank  was  not  filled  up  it  would  be  payable  to 
bearer. 

Wookey  sent  the  Exchequer  bill  to  his  brokers,  directing  them 
to  sell  it  and  buy  5  per  cent  stock  with  the  proceeds.  The 
brokers  disobeyed  these  orders,  and  pledged  the  Exchequer  bill 
with  Pole  &  Co.,  their  bankers,  and  got  the  full  amount  of  it, 
£1,000,  placed  to  their  credit,  without  the  bankers  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  terms  on  which  the  brokers  held  the  bill. 
As  soon  as  Wookey  heard  of  these  proceedings,  he  demanded 
the  bill  from  Pole  &  Co.,  who  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and 
afterwards  sold  it  and  received  the  proceeds.  Wookey  brought 
trover  against  Pole  <&  Co.  for  the  bill. 

Wookey's  counsel  said  the  question  was  whether  the  Exchequer 
bill  was  to  be  considered  as  money  or  goods.  If  it  were  goods 
it  might  be  followed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  nnlesB 
it  be  transferred  by  the  owner  or  under  his  authority,  or  by 
sale  in  market  overt.  Money,  Bank  Notes,  and  Bills  of  Exchange 
could  not  be  recovered  ftom  an  innocent  holder  for  value,  because 
they  are  the  Cibcttlation  of  the  country:  but  Exchequer  bilb 
constitnte  no  part  of  the  Currency  of  the  country,  nor  are  they 
Negotiable  Instruments. 

In  giving  judgment,  Best,  J.,  said — "The  question  which  the 
Court  is  called  on  to  decide  is,  whether  Exchequer  bills  are 
to  be  considered  as  goods,  or  as  the  representatives  of  money; 
and  as  such,  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  to  the  transfer  of  the 
property  in  them  as  are  applicable  to  money.  The  delivery  of 
goods  by  a  person  who  is  not  the  owner  (except  in  a  manner 
authorised  by  the  owner)  does  not  transfer  the  right  to  such 
goods:   but  it  has  long  been  settled  that  the  right  to  money 
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is  inseparable  ftom  the  possession  of  it.  I  conceive  that  the 
representative  of  money,  which  is  made  transferable  by  delivery 
only,  must  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  money  which  it 

represents It  is  not  because  the  loser  cannot  know 

his  money  again  that  he  cannot  receive  it  from  a  person  who  has 
fairly  obtained  possession  of  it;  for  if  his  guineas  or  shillings  had 
some  private  marks  on  them,  by  which  he  could  prove  they  had 
been  his,  he  could  not  get  them  back  from  a  bond  fide  holder. 
The  true  reason  of  this  rule  is  that  by  the  use  ef  money  the 
interchange  of  all  other  property  is  most  readily  accomplished. 
To  fit  it  for  its  purpose  the  stamp  denotes  its  value,  and  possession 
alone  must  decide  to  whom  it  belongs.  If  this  be  correct  as  to 
money,  it  must  be  so  as  to  what  is  made  to  represent  money,  and 
Lord  Holt  has  himself  so  decided.  •  .  .  .  It  cannot  be 
disputed  but  that  this  Exchequer  bill  was  made  to  represent 
money,  as  much  as  a  Bank  Note  or  Bill  of  Exchange.  It  was 
given  for  a  debt  due  from  Government:  it  is  payable  (the  blank 
not  being  filled  up)  to  bearer,  and  transferable  by  delivery,  and  is 
on  its  face  made  Cubrent,  and  to  peus  in  any  of  the  public 
revenues,  or  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it  has  been  said 
that  these  bills  are  not  used  as  Negotiable  Instruments,  as  bank 
bills  and  bills  of  exchange  are,  but  are  the  objects  of  sale.  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  used  as  Negotiable  Instruments: 
they  are  transferred  with  the  same  &cility  as  other  bills,  and  I 
know  from  the  legislature  that  they  may  be  used  in  payments, 
for  the  statutes  direct  that  they  should  be  received  for  taxes. 
We  know  that  bills  of  exchange  arenas  frequently  sold  as  they  are 

delivered  in  payment The  receiver  never  enquires 

from  whom  they  come,  further  than  to  satisfy  himself  that  they 
are  genuine  bills.  Indeed,  when  they  are  in  blank,  he  has 
no  means  of  ascertaining  from  whom  they  come.  ....  It 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  L.  C.  J.  Lee,  who  pronounced  the 
jui^ment  of  the  Court  of  K.  B.  in  Hartop  v.  Hoare  (3  Atkyns, 
50),  that  there  is  no  difference  between  money,  bank  notes,  and 

exchequer  bills This  also  gives  me  the  authority 

of  Lord  Holt  for  saying  that  there  is  no  difference  between  bank 
and  exchequer  notes;  and  the  same  learned  judge  has  decided  that 
bills  of  exchange  pass  as  money.  Should  the  deposit  of  this  bill 
with  the  defendants,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
deposited,  be  considered  as  pledging  the  bill,  that  circumstance 
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will  make  no  differenoey  if  the  property  in  the  bill  paaaes  by 
delivery."  Beat,  J.,  then  agreeing  with  Collins  v.  Martin,  dted 
above,  gave  hia  opinion  against  the  plaintiff. 

HoLBOTD,  J. — ^''It  has  been  long  and  fdlly  settled  that  bank 
notes  or  bills,  drafts  on  bankers,  bills  of  exchange,  or  promissory 
notes,  either  payable  to  order  and  indorsed  in  blank,  or  payable  to 
bearer,  when  taken  bond  fide,  and  for  a  valnable  consideration, 
pass  by  delivery,  and  vest  a  right  thereto  in  the  transferee,  without 
regard  to  the  title,  or  want  of  title,  in  the  person  transferring 
them.  This  was  decided  as  to  a  bank  note  in  the  case  of  Millar 
v.  Eaee;  as  to  a  draft  on  a  banker  in  (front  v.  Vaug?um;  and  as  to 
a  bill  of  exchange  indorsed  in  blank,  in  Peacock  v.  Rhodes. 
Those  cases  have  proceeded  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
instnunents,  which  have  been  considered  as  distingoishable  from 
goods.  In  the  case  of  goods,  the  property,  except  in  market  overt, 
can  only  be  transferred  by  the  owner,  or  some  person  having 
either  an  express  or  implied  authority  from  him;  and  no  one 
can,  by  his  contract  or  delivery,  transfer  more  than  his  own 
right,  or  the  right  of  him  under  whose  authority  he  acts.  But 
the  Courts  have  considered  these  instruments,  either  promises 
or  the  orders  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  instruments  entitling 
the  holder  to  a  sum  of  money,  as  being  appendages  to  money, 
and  following  the  nature  of  their  principal.  In  the  one  case  they 
are  payable  to  the  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  is  the 
bearer  or  holder  of  the  instrument;  and  so  also  in  the  other 
case,  unless  the  payment  is  restrained  by  a  special  indorsement" 
After  quoting  the  judgments  in  Peacock  v.  Rhodes  and  MiOer  v. 
Race,  given  above,  he  said — ''  These  authorities  shew,  that  not 
only  money  itself  may  pass,  and  the  right  to  it  may  arise  by 
CuRBEKOY  alone,  but  ftirther  that  these  mercantile  instruments, 
which  entitle  the  bearer  of  them  to  money,  may  also  pass,  and  the 
right  to  them  may  arise,  in  the  like  manner,  by  Gubbenot  or 
Deltveby.  These  decisions  proceed  upon  the  nature  of  the 
property  (viz.,  money)  to  which  such  instruments  give  the  right, 
and  which  is  itself  Cubbent;  and  the  effect  of  the  instruments, 
which  either  give  to  their  holders,  merely  as  such,  the  right  to 
receive  the  money,  or  specify  them  as  the  persons  entitled  to 
receive  it.  The  question,  then,  is  whether  these  principles  apply 
to  the  present  case,  or  whether  this  exchequer  bill  and  the  right 
thereto,  follow  the  nature  of  goods,  which,  except  in  market 
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overt^  can  only  be  transferred  by  the  owner,  or  under  his 
aathority?  In  order  to  ascertain  that;  we  most  consider  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  instmment,  both  as  to  the  property 
which  it  concerns,  and  as  to  its  Neqotiability  or  GuBREirGT  by 
law.  .In  its  original  state  it  purports  to  entitle  the  holder  to  the 
sum  of  £100  and  interest;  and  the  original  holder  may,  if  he 
pleases,  secure  it  to  himself;  but  it  is  payable  to  the  bearer  until 
some  name  is  inserted,  and  when  that  is  done  it  becomes  payable 
to  such  nominee,  or  his  order.  But  if  the  original  holder  parts 
with  it  or  keeps  it  in  blank,  he  by  that  very  act,  or  by  his 
negligence  if  he  loses  it,  authorises  the  bearer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  to  receive  the  money;  and  so  if  he  were  to  insert  his  0¥m 
name,  but  indorse  it  in  blank,  instead  of  restraining  its 
negotiability,  either  by  not  indorsing  it  at  all  or  by  making  a 
special  indorsement,  he  thereby  authorises  and  empowers  any 
person  who  may  be  the  holder  band  fide,  and  for  value  to  receive 
it:  and  he  cannot  revoke  that  authority  when  it  has  become 
coupled  with  an  interest.  The  instrument  is  created  by  the 
Statute  48  Geo.  8,  c.  1,  and  is  thereby  made  Negotiablb  and 
CuBB£NT.  By  §  2  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  are  to 
make  out  exchequer  bills,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall 
direct:  and  afiber  certain  things  are  done  to  put  them  into 
CiBCULATiON.  By  §  5  they  may  be  paid  in  to  the  receiver  of 
taxes  ;  and  in  §  18  are  these  words — *  And  for  the  better 
supporting  the  Cubbengt  of  the  said  exchequer  bills,  and  to  the 
end  that  a  sufficient  provision  may  be  made  for  circulaMng  and 
exchanging  the  same  for  ready  money,  during  such  time  as  they  or 
any  of  them  are  to  be  Guhbent,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  are  empowered  to  contract  with  persons  who  will 
undert^e  to  circulate  and  exchange  them  for  ready  money.' 
An  exchequer  bill  is  therefore  an  instrument  for  the  repayment  of 
money  originally  advanced  to  the  public,  purporting  thereby  to 
entitle  the  bearer  to  receive  the  money  put  into  circulation,  and 
made  Cubbent  by  law.  It  is  not,  therefore,  like  goods  saleable 
only  in  market  overt,  and  not  otherwise  transferable,  except  by 
the  owner  or  under  his  authority,  but  is  in  all  those  several 
respects  similar  to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  and 
transferable  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are.  The  case,  therefore, 
stands  thus:  this  exchequer  bill  wa^  a  Cubbent  and  Negotiable 
Instrument  for  the  payment  of  money.    Now  money  passes  from 
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one  person  to  another  by  reason  of  its  Cubbenct,  and  for  that 
reason  only,  and  not  becanse  it  has  no  ear-mark,  it  cannot  be 
recoTered  from  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  passed.  The 
exchequer  bill,  therefore,  seems  to  me,  upon  the  same  principle,  to 
follow  the  nature  of  the  money  for  which  it  is  a  security. 
.  .  .  *  This,  like  the  case  of  a  bill  indorsed  in  blank,  is 
payable  to  bearer,  where  the  right  arises  from  the  instrument 
itself,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  deduce  the  title  through  the 
intermediate  holders." 

"  Batley,  J.,  quite  concurred  in  the  doctrine  as  to  bank  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange — A  pawnee  of  goods  or  chattels,  or  a 
vendor  out  of  market  overt,  has  in  general  no  better  title  than  his 
pawnee  or  vendor,  and  cannot  resist  the  claim  of  the  rightful 
owner:  but  bank  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  stand  npon  a 
different  footing  in  this  respect  from  ordinary  goods  and  chattels. 
The  holder  bondftde,  and  for  a  valuable  consideration  of  a  bank 
note  or  bill  of  exchange,  has  a  good  title  against  all  the  world; 
because,  in  the  case  of  bank  notes,  they  are  considered  as  money, 
and  pass  as  such,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  purposes  of  trade  that 
delivery  should  give  a  perfect  title,  and  because  in  the  case  of  bills 
of  exchange  this  is  the  law  and  custom  of  merchants." 
J.  Bayley  came  to  the  conclusion  that  exchequer  bills  were 
of  the  nature  of  goods,  and  not  of  bank  notes  and  bills  of 
exdiange. 

*^  Abbott,  C.  J.,  however,  agreed  with  the  two  former  learned 
judges,  and  said — I  think  this  instrument  is  of  the  same  nature 

as  notes  and  bills  of  exchange Notes  and  bills  have 

been  distinguished  ^m  goods  in  regard  to  their  transfer,  for 
the  convenience  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  regard  to  their 
being  mercantile  and  commercial  instruments,  and  by  law 
negotiable.  It  may  be  true  that  exchequer  bills  are  not  so 
frequently  negotiated,  in  fact,  as  some  other  bills  or  notes;  but  I 
think  we  are  to  regard  the  negotiability  of  the  instrument,  and 

not  the  frequency  of  actual  negotiation Compulsion 

to  receive  an  instrument  in  payment  is  not  by  any  means  requisite 
to  give  to  it  the  character  of  a  Negotiable  Instrument.    No  man 

is  compelled  to  take  a  bill  of  exchange  in  payment 

For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  exchequer  bills  are 
negotiable,  and  may  be  transferred  in  the  same  manner  ajs  bills  of 
exchange:  and  that  in  those  bills,  as  in  bills  of  exchange,  the 
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property  passes  witJi  the  possession  by  every  mode  of  transfer^ 
fraud  and  collosion  apart." 

In  Ingham  v.  Primrose,  (7  C.  B.  N.  S.,  86)  Williams,  J., 
delivering  the  jadgment  of  the  Conrt,  said — "  It  is,  we  think, 
settled  law  that  if  the  defendant  had  drawn  a  cheque,  and  before 
he  had  issued  it  he  had  lost  it,  or  it  had  been  stolen  from  him^ 
and  it  had  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  holder 
for  value  without  notice,  who  had  sued  the  defendant  upon  it, 
he  would  have  had  no  answer  to  the  action.  So  if  he  had 
indorsed  a  bill  in  blank,  or  a  bill  payable  to  his  order,  and  it  had 
been  lost  or  stolen  before  he  delivered  it  to  any  one  as  indorsee. 
The  reason  is  that  such  Negotiable  Instruments  have  by  the  law 
merchant  become  part  of  the  Hebcantile  Currency  of  the 
country;  and  in  order  that  this  may  not  be  impeded,  it  is  requisite 
that  innocent  holders  for  value  should  have  a  right  to  enforce 
payment  of  them  against  those  who,  by  making  them,  have 

caused  them  to  he  apart  of  the  Currency If  an  act 

done  with  such  an  intention  (t.  e.,  of  cancelling  it)  by  the  maker 
of  a  Negotiable  Instrument,  does  not  manifest  the  intention  on  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  Act 
would  be  of  any  efficacy,  because  the  instrument  would  neverthe- 
less be  apparently  a  part  of  the  Mercantile  Currency." 

In  Whistler  v.  Forster  (14  C.  B.  N.  S.  248),  Erle,  C.  J., 
said — ''  According  to  the  law  merchant,  the  title  to  a  Negotiable 
Instrument  passes  by  indorsement  and  delivery.  A  title  so 
acquired  is  good  against  all  the  world,  provided  the  instrument 
is  taken  for  value,  and  without  notice  of  any  fraud. 

"Willbs,  J. — ^The  general  rule  of  law  is  undoubted^  that 
no  one  can  transfer  a  better  title  than  he  himself  possesses; 
Nemo  dat  quod  non  habet.  To  this  there  are  some  exceptions: 
one  of  which  arises  out  of  the  rule  of  the  law  merchant 
as  to  Negotiable  Instruments.  Hiese  being  part  of  the  Currency^ 
are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  money." 

In  Shute  v.  Robins  (1  M.  &  M.,  133),  Lord  Tenterden  spoke 
of  bankers'  paper  as  being  part  of  the  GiRCULATiNa  Medium  of 
the  country. 

7.  We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  true  legal  meaning  of  the  word  Currency,  and 
the  subjects  which  are  included  in  it.    We  see  by  a  series  of 
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decisionfi  which  are  now  the  established  Commercial  Law  of  the 
comitiy,  that  the  word  Currency  means  simply  NEOonABiLnTy 
and  nothing  else, ».  e.^  that  the  property  and  the  honest  possession 
of  those  things  which  possess  this  exceptional  attribate  are 
inseparable,  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  the  common 
law  regarding  stolen  goods,  merchandise,  and  cattle.  And  what 
does  this  exceptional  class  of  articles  inclnde?  Why,  Money,  and 
all  N^otiable  Securities  to  pay  money  of  all  sorts  and  forms, 
bank  notes,  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  bonds 
of  all  sorts;  in  fact,  money,  and  every  kind  of  negotiable  engage- 
ment  to  pay  money. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  strict  legal  phraseology  the  word 
CxTRRENCY  cau  Only  be  applied  to  those  Rights  which  are 
recorded  on  some  material.  An  abstract  Right  cannot  be  lost, 
mislaid,  or  stolen  and  passed  away  in  commerce.  But  if  it  be 
recorded  on  some  material  substance,  it  may  then  be  lost,  or 
stolen,  and  sold  like  any  other  material  substance:  and  the  word 
Currency,  then,  simply  refers  to  some  legal  rules  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  the  property  in  it,  in  the  case  of  its  being  stolen  and 
passed  away  in  commerce.  For  an  obligation  to  be  capable  of 
being  Currency  in  law,  it  must  be  recorded  on  some  material  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  hand,  or  put  away  in  a 
drawer,  and  dropped  in  the  street,  and  stolen  from  the  drawer  or 
from  a  man's  pocket,  and  carried  off  by  the  finder,  or  thief,  and 
sold  like  a  piece  of  goods.  The  word  Currency  has  no  reference 
whateyer  to  any  property  it  has  of  paying,  discharging,  and 
closing  debts. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unphilosophical  prmd  Jack 
than  to  designate  the  articles  themselves  by  the  name  of 
Currency,  because  they  possess  the  attribute  of  Currency.  It 
is  quite  common  to  speak  of  the  Currency  of  an  opinion ;  but  no 
one  ever  yet,  that  we  are  aware  of,  thought  of  calling  the  opinion 
itself  Currency.  It  is  quite  usual  to  speak  of  the  Currency  of 
the  session  of  Parliament;  but  nobody  ever  called  the  session 
itself  Currency.  This  very  confusion  is  also  used  in  speaking  of 
bills  of  exchange ;  because  it  is  a  common  egression  to  speak  of  the 
currency  of  the  bill,  meaning  the  tvm  during  which  it  is  Current; 
whereas  the  bill  itself  is  called  Currency  because  the  property 
in  it  passes  by  delivery.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  call 
a  horse  a  velocity,  or  a  wheel  a  rotation,  as  to  call  money 
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Currency;  and  we  have  shewn  that  in  the  earlier  legal  reports  no 
one  ever  thought  of  such  a  barbarism. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  force  of  public  usage  is  too  strong  to  be 
shaken,  and  the  word  Curbency  is  too  firmly  established  as  &e 
designation  of  a  certain  class  of  articles  to  be  rejected,  we  must 
disregard  its  literal  legal  meaning,  and  observe  its  philosophical 
sense;  because  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  Credit,  or  Bights, 
which  is  not  embodied  in  any  material  instrument,  and  which 
therefore  cannot  be  lost,  stolen,  or  passed  away  in  commerce 
without  the  owner's  consent:  and,  consequently,  though  these 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  legal  rules  of  Cubrekcv,  they  perform 
a  gigantic  part  in  commerce,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
recorded  on  paper. 

Taking  a  banker  and  his  customer  as  the  standard  case  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  if  I  have  a  right  of  action  against  my  banker 
for  money,  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  Right  whether  it  is  recorded  on  paper  or  not.  If  I  wish  to 
transfer  the  Right  to  some  one  else,  I  may  do  it  by  means  of  a 
bank  note  or  cheque,  or  a  verbal  order  to  my  banker  to  transfer  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  credit  in  my  name  to  some  one  else's  name. 
We  have  already  shewn  that  in  Roman  law,  where  written 
instruments  were  not  used,  the  creditor,  the  debtor,  and  the 
assignee  were  obliged  to  meet,  and  the  creditor  transferred  the 
debt  orally  to  the  assignee.  This  was  a  valid  transfer.  And  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  is  a  valid  transfer  in  English  law  at  the 
present  day.  But  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  this  is  a  very 
clumsy  and  inconvenient  way  of  transferring  debts.  It  is 
infinitely  more  convenient  to  do  so  by  writing.  But  whether 
the  transfer  be  effected  orally  or  by  writing,  it  can  make  no 
possible  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  Right.  Consequently,  if 
I  have  a  Right  against  my  banker,  and  if  I  write  a  cheque  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  this  Right  to  some  one  else,  this  does  not 
affect  the  nature  of  the  existing  Right:  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  convenient  way  of  transferring  it  to  some  one  else.  Writing 
a  cheque  does  not  create  a  new  Right;  it  merely  records  on 
paper  an  existing  Right.  And  it  equally  exists  whether  it  is 
recorded  on  paper  or  not.  Payment,  therefore,  by  means  of  a 
bank  note,  a  cheque,  or  a  bank  credit,  is  absolutely  the  same. 
Now,  bank  notes  apd  cheques  are  Currency  in  strict  legal 
phraseology;  but  bank  credits  are  not  Currency,  because  they 
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cannot  be  lost,  mislaid,  stolen,  and  passed  away  in  oommeroe 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

So  also  of  a  book  credit,  or  book  debt,  in  a  tradesman's  books. 
If  I  buy  goods  from  a  tradesman  on  credit,  that  credit  has 
performed  exactly  the  same  part  in  CiRCULATiKa  the  goods  as 
money:  because  we  have  expressly  defined  Circulation  to  be  the 
sale  of  goods  for  money  or  credit,  and  the  credit  has  been 
equally  the  medium  of  circulation,  or  sale,  whether  it  is 
recorded  on  paper  or  not;  but  it  is  not  Currency,  because 
it  cannot  be  dropped  in  the  streets,  stolen,  and  transferred  to  some 
one  else  by  manual  delivery. 

If,  then,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  barbarism,  and  employ 
the  word  Currency  as  a  philosophical  term,  it  must  most 
manifestly  be  extended  to  include  bank  credits  or  deposits,  book 
credits,  and  verbal  credits  of  all  descriptions. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  commercial  law  does.  It  treats  any 
form  of  credit  payable  by  a  banker  on  demand,  as  money  or  cash, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  a  bank  note,  a  cheque,  or  a  bank  credit 
They  are  all  in  the  eye  of  the  law  equally  payment:  that  is,  none 
of  them  are  legal  mojiey :  that  is,  a  debtor  cannot  compel  his 
creditor  to  take  them  in  payment  of  a  debt:  but  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so  without  objection,  they  all  stand  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  payment.  The  case  of  bank  notes  is  so  well  known 
that  we  need  not  cite  any  authorities.  With  regard  to  cheques, 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  in  Orant  v.  Vaiigluin,  that  a  cheque  is  the 
same  thing  as  a  bank  note.  In  Fearce  v.  Davis  (1  Moo.  &  Bob.), 
Patteson,  J.,  said  that  a  cheque  "  operates  as  payment  until  it 
has  been  presented  and  refdsed."  So  in  Jones  v.  Arthur  (8  Dowl., 
442),  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  tender  of  payment  by  cheque  is 
good  unless  objected  to  on  that  account.  Also  in  Bevan  v.  HiU 
(8  Camp.,  881),  where  a  person  having  accepted  a  cheque  in 
payment,  and  lost  it,  and  the  banker  failed,  having  funds  to 
meet  the  cheque.  Lord  BUenborough  held  that  the  cheque  was 
payment. 

And  the  very  same  doctrine  is  true  regarding  a  Bank  Credit 
or  Deposit.  In  Gillard  v.  Wise  (5  B.  &  C.  134),  Holkoyd,  J., 
said — ''  The  defendants,  instead  of  sending  a  clerk  to  receive  cash 
for  the  notes,  sent  them  to  the  persons  who  ought  to  have  paid 
them;  but  they  s^t  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
paid  in  money,  but  of  being  placed  to  their  credit  in  account 
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When  that  credit  was  given,  the  legal  effect  was  the  same  as  if 
the  notes  had  been  paid  to  them  in  money." 

Thus  a  Bight  of  Action  against  a  banker  payable  on  demand 
is,  in  commercial  circles,  considered  as  money,  or  cash,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  a  bank  note,  a  cheque,  or  a  bank  credit :  and 
thongh,  of  course,  in  the  strict  Jegcd  sense,  only  the  two  former 
can  be  Cuhbsncy,  yet,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  if  we  are 
compelled   to    adopt    the    word,    all    three    forms    must   be 

CURRBNCY. 

7.  And  so  in  other  points  of  Law  Bank  Notes  and  Bank  Credits 
are  held  to  be  included  in  the  term  money,  or  cash.  In  the  case 
of  Lord  Aylesbury* 8  willy  liord  Hardwicke  held  that  bank  notes 
passed  under  the  title  of  cash:  and  in  Miller  v.  Boib  Lord 
Mansfield  said,  '^  bank  notes  pass  by  a  will  which  bequeaths  all  the 
testator's  money  or  cash." 

But  the  very  same  doctrine  is  held  regarding  a  Bank  Credit,  or 
deposit,  or  a  balance  on  a  banking  account.  Thus  in  Vaisey  y. 
Reynolds  (5  Buss.,  12),  the  testator  bequeathed  "  to  his  wife  all  his 
book  debts,  monies  in  hand;  and  to  his  executors  all  his  monies 
out  at  interest  or  mortgage,  notes  of  hand,  or  any  security 
whatsoever."  Lord  Lyitdhurst  said — "  The  testator  has  referred 
to  two  descnptions  of  monies,  monies  in  hand,  and  monies  out 
at  interest  on  mortgage,  notes  of  hand,  and  other  securities. 
The  balance  in  the  banker's  hands,  though  it  carries  interest, 
was  not  out  at  interest  or  security,  and  it  was  in  the  same  order 
and  disposition  of  the  iestator,  as  if  it  had  been  deposited  in  his 
own  drawer.  It  must  be  inferred  that  the  testator  meant  to 
pass  it  by  one  of  the  two  descriptions  which  he  has  used.  In  no 
sense  was  it  money  on  security,  and  in  a  reasonable  sense  it  was 
money  in  hand,  and  passed  therefore  to  the  wife." 

So  in  Tayl<tr  v.  Taylor  (1  Jurist.,  401)  where  the  testator 
bequeathed  all  his  ready  money.  Lord  Lanqdale  said — "  It  is 
true  that  in  strict  legal  language,  what  is  called  money  deposited 
at  a  banker's  is  nothing  more  than  a  debt,  and  cannot  be  called 
ready  money,  but  in  the  ordinary  language  of  mankind  money 
at  a  banker's  is  called  ready  money,  and  we  must  construe 
a  will  according  to  the  ordinary  language  of  mankind." 

Again  in  Parker  v.  Marchant  (1  Y.  &  C,  290),  Bruce,  V.  C, 
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said — '^  Undoubtedly  an  ordinary  balance  in  a  banker's  hands 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  debt  dae  from  him — certainly  he  may  be  saed 
for  it  as  a  debt    But  it  may  be  equally  true  that  in  a  sense  it 

is   ready  money The  term    Mebt/    howerer 

technicfdly  correct,  is  not  colloquially,  or  familiarly  applied  to  a 
balance  at  a  banking  house.  No  man  talks  of  his  banker  in 
that  character  being  indebted  to  him.  Men  speaking  of  such  a 
subject  say  that  they  have  so  much  at  their  banker^s,  or  so  mudi 
in  their  banker's  hands,  a  mode  of  expression  indicating  yirtnal 
possession,  rather  than  that  right  to  which  the  law  applies  the 

term  chose-inroetion Agreeing  that  the  term  (ready 

money)  is  applicable  to  money  in  the  purse,  or  the  house,  I 
cannot  agree  that  it  is  confined  to  money  so  placed.  Honey  paid 
into  a  banking  house,  in  the  ordinary  mode,  is  so  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  being  not  safe  merely,  but  ready  as  well  as  safe." 
And,  consequently,  the  Y.  G.  held  that  a  Bank  Credit,  or  deposit 
passed  under  the  term  ^^  ready  money."  And  this  opinion  was 
confirmed  on  appeal  (1  Phil.,  356)  by  Lord  Lyndhuest — ^"Nobody 
can  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  money  at  a 
banker's  would  be  considered  as  'ready  money.'  Eyeiybody 
speaks  of  the  sum  which  he  has  at  his  banker's  as  money:  'my 
money  at  my  banker's'  is  a  usual  mode  of  expression.  And  if  it 
is  money  at  the  banker's,  it  is  emphatically  leady  money,  because 
it  is  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  when  occaai(Hi 
requires:  it  is  received  upon  the  understanding  that  it  shall  be  so 
ready.  If  a  man  goes  to  his  banker,  the  money  is  counted  out  to 
him  on  the  table.  If  he  sends  an  order  for  the  money,  it  is 
counted  out  to  his  servant,  or  the  person  in  whose  favour  that 
order  is  made.  I  consider,  therefore*  that  it  is  strictly 
'  ready  money '  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  those 
terms  among  mankind." 

So  again  in  Manning  v.  Purcell  (2  Sm.  &  Oiff.,  284)  the 
question  was  whether  a  balance  on  a  current  account,  and  a 
balance  on  a  deposit  account  payable  on  demand,  passed  under  the 
word  moneys  in  a  will,  Stuart,  V.  C,  said — "  The  question  as  to 
the  next  subject  of  gift  which  the  plaintiffs  deny  to  be  included 
in  the  gift  of  '  moneys,'  is  as  to  the  balances  of  the  testator  at 
his  bankers'.  The  testator  seems  to  have  had  balances  upon  a 
current  account,  and  balances  upon  a  deposit  account.  Now,  the 
balance  upon  the  current  account  certainly  passed.    It  is  also  my 
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opinion  that  the  money,  the  eyidenoe  of  which  was  the  deposit 
notes,  also  passed  nnder  the  description  of  moneys.  It  has  been 
maintained  in  argument,  that  the  deposit  notes  are  the  vonchers 
given  by  the  bankers  with  whom  the  deposits  were  made  as 
secnrity  for  money,  and  they  have  been  likened  to  the  case  of 
money  secnred  by  a  bond.  It  is  said  that  the  balance  dne  is 
simply  a  debt,  and  the  deposit  note  is  evidence  of  the  debt,  just  as 
a  bond,  which  shews  a  debt,  and  binds  the  obligor  to  the  payment 
of  it.  Bnt  moneys  deposited  by  a  testator  with  his  bankers,  on  a 
deposit  account,  the  balance  carrying  interest,  is  so  much  money 
at  the  di^osal  of  the  testator,  and  is  as  readily  accessible  by  him 
as  moneys  in  an  ordinary  current  account.  The  &ct  that  interest 
is  allowed  upon  these  deposits,  is  a  reason  for  the  dqiositor  more 
reluctantly  drawing  upon  his  deposit  account;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  there  is  no  distinction  at  all  shewn  to  me  upon  the  custom 
of  the  bankers.  The  bankers  have  been  examined  in  this  case, 
and  the  habit  is  so  notorious  on  this,  that  it  would  not  require 
evidence  to  shew  that  where  a  banker  holds  money  for  which  he 
gives  a  deposit  note,  it  is  just  as  accessible  to  his  customer  as  if  it 
were  held  on  a  current  account. 

^  If  a  customer  having  a  balance  of  £10,000  at  his  bankers' 
wants  £1,000,  he  must  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  deliver  it  to  the 
bankers  before  the  bankers  woiild  pay  him  the  money  which  they 
hold  for  him.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  deposit  money,  the  cus- 
tomer, if  he  wants  that  money,  or  any  part  of  it,  must  bring  the 
deposit  receipt  instead  of  an  ordinary  cheque  ;  but  that  does  not 
make  it  less  accessible  to  him  than  if  the  bankers  held  it  liable  to 
be  paid  on  cheques.  If-  the  slightest  doubt  were  cast  upon 
the  accessibility  of  a  depositor's  money  which  a  banker  holds 
on  deposit  receipts,  it  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  account 
altogether. 

'^  My  decision  proceeds  upon  this,  that  as  to  the  deposit  note,  as 
much  as  to  the  current  account,  the  relation  of  banker  and  cus- 
tomer exists ;  that  the  bankers  holding  money  of  a  customer, 
whether  on  a  deposit  account  or  a  current  account,  unless  there  is 
some  express  contract  to  take  it  out  of  the  ordinary  case  of  deposit, 
holds  it  as  money,  and  as  money,  so  readily  accessible  to  the  cus- 
tomer on  the  relation  of  banker  and  customer,  that  it  is  held  to 
pass  under  the  description  of  money  generally." 
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8.  The  importance  and  the  practical  bearing  of  these  inyesti- 
gations  and  decisions  are  evident.  In  modem  times  private 
bankers  discontinued  issuing  notes,  and  merely  created  Credits  in 
their  customers'  fevour  to  be  drawn  against  by  Cheques.  These 
Credits  are  in  banking  language  termed  Deposits.  Now  many 
persons  seeing  a  material  Bank  Note,  which  is  only  a  Right  re- 
corded on  paper,  are  willing  to  admit  that  a  Bank  Note  is  cash. 
But,  from  the  want  of  a  little  reflection,  they  feel  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  what  they  see  as  Deposits.  They  admit  that  a  Bank 
Note  is  an  **  Issue,"  and  "  Currency,"  and  "  Circulation,"  but  they 
fail  to  see  that  a  Bank  Credit  is  exactly  in  the  same  sense  equally 
an  "  Issue,"  **  Currency,"  and  "  Circulation." 

When  a  banker,  in  exchange  for  money,  or  in  exchange  or  the 
purchase  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  gives  his  Notes  to  his  customer, 
he  creates  and  Issues  a  Right  of  Action  against  himself,  which 
the  customer  may  transfer  to  any  one  else.  But  also  when  a 
banker  in  exchange  for  money,  or  in  exchange  for  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
change, creates  a  Credit  in  his  books  in  his  customer's  favour,  he 
equally  creates  and  **  Issues  "  a  Right  of  Action  against  himself : 
and  by  delivering  a  cheque  book  to  his  customer  he  thereby 
engages  to  pay  the  Credit  to  any  one  else  to  whom  his  customer 
may  transfer  it.  Either  form  of  Credit,  therefore,  is  equally  the 
Issue  of  a  Right  of  Action  to  the  customer.  He  has  exactly  the 
same  right  to  demand  payment  of  his  Credit  from  the  banker, 
and  exactly  the  same  right  to  transfer  it  to  any  one  else,  whether 
it  be  by  Note  or  by  Cheque. 

Unreflecting  persons  see  only  so  many  figures  in  a  book  :  they 
are  startled  at  hearing  them  called  Wealth  :  but,  in  &ct,  these 
figures  are  only  the  evidence  of  so  many  transferable  rights  of 
action  in  the  persons  of  the  bankers'  creditors.  These  Rights  are 
just  as  much  "issued"  and  in  "circulation"  as  if  they  were 
Notes.  They  are  equally  liabilities  to  pay  on  demand.  No  doubt 
it  is  usual  in  bank  returns  to  distinguish  between  Notes  and 
Credits  ;  but  suppose  they  were  not  so  distinguished,  but  merely 
called  liabilities,  would  not  every  one  see  that  they  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  footing?  Would  any  one  then  make  any 
diflFerence  between  them  ? 

Thus  these  Bank  Credits,  or  Deposits,  are  a  mass  of  Property, 
just  like  so  much  com  or  timber ;  they  are  Peeunia,  Bona,  Bsi, 
Merx  ;  they  are  now,  though,  of  course,  legally  only  debts  for  aU 
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practical  pnrposeSy  the  current  coin  of  commerce :  and  the  great 
medium  of  payment  of  the  country  :  and  specie  is  now  only  used 
occasionally, ,  and  as  a  supplement  to  payments  in  Credits  of 
different  forms. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  or  misleading  than  the 
expression  which  is  so  frequently  used  that  banking  is  only 
the  ^^  Economy  of  Capital/'  and  that  the  business  of  a  banker 
is  to  borrow  money  from  one  set  of  persons  and  to  lend  it  to 
another  set.  Bankers,  no  doubt,  do  collect  sums  &om  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  but  the  peculiar  essence  of  their  business  is, 
not  to  lend  that  money  to  other  persons,  but  on  the  basis  of  this 
buUion  to  create  a  vast  superstructure  of  Credit ;  to  multiply  their 
promises  to  pay  many  times :  these  Credits  being  payable  on 
demand  and  performing  all  the  functions  of  an  equal  amount  of 
cash.  Thus  banking  is  not  an  Economy  of  Capital,  but  an  in- 
crease of  Capital ;  the  business  of  banking  is  not  to  lend  money, 
but  to  create  Credit :  and  by  means  of  the  Clearing  House  these 
Credits  are  now  transferred  from  one  bank  to  another,  just  as 
easily  as  a  Credit  is  transferred  from  one  account  to  another  in  the 
same  bank  by  means  of  a  cheque.  And  all  these  Credits  are  in 
the  ordinary  language  and  practice  of  commerce  exactly  equal  to 
so  much  cash  or  Currency. 

'  9.  After  the  authoritative  exposition  we  have  given  above  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  Cubrenot,  and  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  what  it  includes,  it  is  rather  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  cite  the  opinions  of  lay  writers.  The  controversies  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Currency  did  not  arise  until  Smith  had  been  several 
years  in  his  grave  ;  but  we  think  that  no  one  who  reads  his  work 
can  form  any  doubt  but  that  bills  of  exchange  are  necessarily 
included  under  his  designation  of  paper  money.  The  question, 
however,  is  extremely  unimportant,  and  would  take  far  too  much 
space  to  examine  thoroughly. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  met  the  term  Circulating 
Medium  is  in  the  debate  on  the  Bank  Bestriction  Act,  1797,^  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  said  he  wished  that  gentlemen, ''  instead  of  amusing 
themselves  with  new  terms  of  '  Circulating  Medium '  and  the 
like,"  which  shews  that  it  must  then  have  been  of  very  recent 
introduction.    Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  reply,  said — "  As  so  much  has  been 

*  Parliamentary  EiiUny  qf  England,  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p,  840. 
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8aid  upon  the  nature  of  a  Circnlatmg  Medimn,  he  thought  it 
neoessary  to  notice  that  he  did  not  for  his  own  part  take  it  to  be 
of  that  empirical  kind  which  had  been  generally  described.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  consist  in  anythmg  that  answered  the  great 
purposes  of  trade  and  oommercCy  whether  in  specie^  paper,  oi  any 
other  term  that  might  be  nsed."  It  is  quite  evident^  therefore, 
that  bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  and  bank  credits  would  all  be 
included  under  such  a  designation,  because  they  all  eiFect  the 
circulation  of  merchandise. 

The  first  place  in  which  we  have  met  the  doctrine  that  the  word 
Currency,  or  Circulating  Medium,  is  to  be  restricted  to  specie  and 
Bank  Notes  only,  is  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Boyd,  a  well  known 
financial  agent,  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  says,  p.  2 — ^'^By  the  words 
'Means  of  Circulation,'  'Circulating  Medium,'  and  'Currency,' 
which  are  used  almost  as  synonymous  terms  in  this  letter,  I 
understand  always  ready  moTiey,  whether  consisting  of  Bank 
Notes  or  specie,  in  contradistinction  to  Bills  of  Exchange,  Navy 
Bills,  Exchequer  Bills,  or  any  other  negotiable  paper,  which  form 
no  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  as  I  have  always  understood 
the  term.  The  latter  is  the  circulator ;  the  former  are  merely 
objects  of  circulation."  But  Mr.  Boyd,  in  his  pre£Ace,  says — 
"  But  from  the  mere  return  of  bank  notes  (without  that  of  the 
balances  an  the  books,  for  which  the  bank  is  likewise  liable,  and  of 
the  specie  in  its  coffers)  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
positive  difference  between  the  present  and  the  former  drcnla- 
tion."  Mr.  Boyd,  therefore,  expressly  includes  Bank  Credits,  or 
Deposits,  under  the  title  Currency,  and  as  his  notion  of  Currency 
was  ready  money,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Cheques  were  also 
Currency  in  his  opinion,  because  we  have  seen  that  Mercantile 
Law  considers  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  and  Bank  Credits,  as  all 
equally  ready  money. 

Whether  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Boyd's  gained  any  adherents  we 
cannot  say ;  but,  in  opposition  to  this  novel  doctrine,  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bullion  Report,  said^ — ^'^  A 
multitude  of  bills  pass  between  trader  and  trader  in  the  countiy 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  described  ;  and  they  evidently  form, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  Circulating  Medium  of  the 
country."  And  in  a  note  on  this  passage  he  says — **  Mr.  Boyd,  in 
his  publication  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank 
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of  England  iflsnes,  propagates  the  same  error  into  which  many 
others  have  fiillen,  of  considering  bills  as  no  part  of  the  drcnla- 
ting  medium  of  the  oonntiy.''  After  quoting  the  above  passage 
from  Mr.  Boyd,  he  says — *^  It  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to  dear  away  mach  oonfdsion  which 
has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  full  acquaintance  with 
the  seTeral  kinds  of  paper  credit,  and,  in  particular,  to  remove, 
by  a  considerable  detail,  the  prevailing  errors  respecting  iiM 
nature  of  bills,  before  it  could  be  possible  to  reason  properly  upon 
the  effects  of  paper  credit." 

Certainly  no  influential  person  at  that  time  adopted  such  an 
opinion,  and  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tichfield,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  rising 
men  of  the  day,  on  Mr.  Western's  motion,  in  1822,  regarding  the 
Act  of  1819.  He  said — ^*^  Economy  of  money  was,  by  contri- 
vances to  spare  the  use  of  it,  according  to  the  description  of  his 
right  honourable  friend,  by  substitution  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  shape  of  voluntary  credit.  Every  new  contrivance  of  this 
kind,  and  every  one  improved,  had  that  tendency.  When  it  was 
considered  to  how  great  an  extent  these  contrivances  had  been 
practised,  in  the  various  modes  of  verbal,  book,  and  circulating 
credits,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  country  had  received  a  great 
addition  to  its  Currency.  This  addition  to  the  Currency  would,  of 
course,  have  the  same  effect  as  if  gold  had  been  increased  from  the 
mines.^'  Here,  therefore,  we  see  it  explicitly  stated  that  credit,  in 
all  its  shapes  and  forms,  was  independent,  exchangeable  property, 
of  the  value  of,  and  producing  the  same  effects  as,  gold. 

10.    A  few  traces  of  Mr.  Boyd's  opinion  may  be  discovered  in- 
certain  writers  after  this  period ;  but,  as  this  view  was  most 
prominently  brought  forward  before  the  Committee  of  1840,  we 
may  pass  at  once  to  that. 

Mr.  J«  B.  Smith,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Manchester,  said  that  he  thought  Circulation  and  Currency  were 
the  same  (Q.  40) ;  that  deposits  were  Currency,  which  was,  in 
fact,  another  word  for  liabilities. 

70.  Mr,  ffConneU — '*  There  is  another  description  of  paper  in 
circulation,  namely,  bills  of  exchange ;  do  you  include  those  also 
in  your  description  of  the  Currency  ? — I  do  not  consider  bills  of 
exdiange  ak  Currency. 
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71.  "  What  is  the  difference  between  a  bill  of  exchange  which 
is  passing  from  hand  to  hand  and  commanding  property  is 
retnm  for  it,  and  a  bank  note  which  is  performing  the  same 
fanctionsy  supposing  each  to  be  worth  £100  ? — I  consider  a  bill 
of  exchange  to  be  a  debt. 

72.  "  Is  not  a  bank  note  a  debt  ? — ^The  difference  between  a 
bill  of  exchange  and  currency  woold  be  this,  that  currency  would 
discharge  the  debt ;  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  not  the 
discharge  of  a  debt  till  it  is  due. 

78.  Mr.  Smith — "Supposing  this  case  to  happen,  that  the 
same  bill  of  exchange  passed  tiirough  a  banker's  bands  six 
times  in  one  day  on  the  account  of  difOsrent  persons  haying 
accounts  with  this  bank,  should  you  not  say  that  that  bill  of 
exchange  discliarged  the  functions  of  currency  ? — It  is  a  mere 
transfer,  after  all,  from  hand  to  hand,  with,  e^eiy  time  it  is 
indorsed,  an  additional  security. 

79.  "  Supposing  it  not  to  be  indorsed,  can  you  point  out  the 
difference  between  that  and  a  Bank  of  England  note  ? — The 
difference  between  a  Bill  of  Exchange  and  a  Bank  of  England 
note  in  any  transaction,  is  that  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  a  debt,  and 
it  continues  a  debt  till  it  is  discharged  by  a  Bank  of  England 
note,  or  by  some  other  Currency,  which  is  a  full  discharge  of 
the  debt. 

80.  Sir  R.  Peel—''  What  does  a  Bank  of  England  note  profess 
upon  the  face  of  it ;  is  it  not  *  I  promise  to  pay  ? ' — ^Precisely  so. 

81.  "  Is  not  that  evidence  of  a  debt  ? — Certainly,  but  it  is 
legal  tender. 

82.  "  Supposing  a  law  were  passed  permitting  a  gold  circula- 
tion to  continue,  and  prohibiting  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank, 
do  you  not  think  that  the  measure  which  traders  would  resort  to 
would  be  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  Bills  of  Exchange  ? — It  is 
probable  ;  it  might  be  so. 

83.  "  Would  not  they  answer  the  purposes  of  Currency  ? — ^Bills 
of  Exchange  do  not  perform  the  functions  of  Currency,  but  they 
are  instnmients  by  which  commodities  are  exchanged,  equally 
with  every  other  mode  of  Credit,  but  requiring  money  for  their 
discharge. 

84.  "  Though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tions between  the  issue  of  a  note,  payable  on*  demand,  and  passing 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  there  any  substantial  difference  in  their 
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Bensible  effect  on  the  Cnrrency  of  the  oonntry  ?-— I  do  not  think 
that  BiUfl  of  Exchange  affect  the  Cnrrency^  though  the  Cnrrency 
has  a  yery  important  inflaenoe  on  Bills  of  Exchange. 

87.  ^^Do  not  you  recollect,  that  during  the  Bank  restriction 
laWy  there  did  not  remain  a  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  parts  of  Lancashire  for  the  discharge  of  small  payments, 
but  that,  in  point  of  &ct,  the  great  commercial  transactions  of 
Lancashire  were  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  performing  the  ordinary  functions  of  currency  by 
means  of  promissory  notes  ? — ^Unquestionably,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  these  payments  are  still  in  existence. 

88.  '^  When  payments  do  take  place  by  these  means,  do  not 
Bills  of  Exchange  answer,  in  a  great  measure,  the  functions  of 
promissory  notes,  though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  transaction  between  a  Bill  of  Exchange  and  a  promissory 
note  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  a  medium  for  the  exchange  and  distribution 
of  commodities,  no  doubt. 

89.  ^*  They  are  the  representatiTes  of  commodities  ? — ^Yes;  they 
are  representatives  of  transactions  in  commodities. 

90.  "  Then  are  they  not  Currency  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  that 
follows. 

91.  Mr.  CQmnell — ^*  What  is  Currency  but  an  instrument  of 
exchange? — ^It  is  an  instrument  of  exchange,  but  it  is  an 
equivalent  also  for  commodities. 

92.  *^  A  Bill  of  Exchange  performs  that  ftmction,  it  assists  to 
exchange  commodities  ? — ^Yes,  a  Bill  of  Exchange  assists  in  the 
exchange  and  distribution  of  commodities. 

98.  ''Then  it  has  that  fimction  of  Currency ?—Tes,  it 
has. 

94.  ''Then,  having  that  fimction  of  Currency,  which,  perhaps, 
is  the  only  flmction,  can  you  distinguish  that  ftx>m  Currency? 
What  is  there  in  your  mind  to  induce  you  to  say  that  that  is 
not  Currency  which  performs  the  functions  of  Currency  ? — I  have 
already  explained  that  the  difference  between  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
and  Cnrrency  is  this,  tiiat  the  one  discharges  a  debt  and  the  other 
does  not. 

95.  Mr.  Warhurton — **  If  a  party  receiving  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
indorsed,  were  to  give  you  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  would  not  that  Bill  of  Exchange  perform  precisely  the  same 
functions  as  a  bank  note  does  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  would  be  merely  a 
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party  consenting  to  accept  a  debt  doe  from  another  person  in  fnll 
discharge  of  the  debt  dae  to  himself. 

96.  Mr.  Henries — ^*  Is  not  that  a  very  common  proceeding  in 
trade  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  that.  If  I  am  asked  whether  parties 
accept  Bills  of  Exchange  for  debts,  that  is  a  fact,  bat  whether 
they  accept  them  in  fnll  discharge  of  a  debt  contracted,  I  am  not 
aware. 

97.  Mr.  Oiabame — ^''Do  yon  consider  a  £10  note  of  a  conntry 
bank,  a  joint  stock  bank,  to  rank  nnder  Currency,  or  to  rank 
nnder  Bills  of  Exchange  ? — Under  Cnrrency. 

98.  Mr,  Orote — ^'^  Suppose  there  was  a  seven-day  post  Ull 
issued  by  a  banker,  would  you  consider  that  a  part  of  the 
Currency  ? — ^No. 

99.  Mr.  Lahomhere — ^'^  Suppose  it  was  a  seyen-day  post 
bill  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England? — No,  not  until  dis- 
charged. 

100.  Mr.  (yConneU — ^'^  A  cheque  on  the  Bank  is  Currency  in 
London,  is  it  not? — It  performs  the  function  of  Currency;  it  is  a 
transfer  of  Currency  frt>m  one  to  another. 

118.  Mr.  TToeMf— '^  Will  you  define  what  you  mean  as  consti- 
tuting the  entire  Currency  of  the  country? — I  should  define 
Currency  to  be  gold  and  silver,  or  the  promises  of  bankers 
to  piiy  on  demand,  which  either  constitute  a  legal  tender,  (ht 
which  the  public  are  willing  to  accept  in  lieu  of  coin  in  discharge 
of  debts.  I  consider  the  Currency  in  this  country  to  consist  first 
of  coin  in  circulation ;  secondly,  of  Bank  of  England  notes  issued 
against  bullion,  and  of  Bank  of  England  notes  issued  against 
securities ;  thirdly,  of  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England,  payable 
on  demand,  the  same  as  bank  notes;  fourthly,  of  notes  issued 
by  the  country  banks;  and  fifthly,  of  deposits  in  countiy  banks 
in  their  own  notes,  which  are  of  the  same  character  as  deposits  in 
the  Bank  of  England." 

As  to  the  meaning  of  deposits,  and  the  general  confusion  as 
to  the  way  in  which  they  arise,  we  may  refer  to  the  exposition 
of  the  Mechanism  of  Banking  given  in  a  former  chapter. 
The  witness  was  further  examined  at  immense  length,  but  the 
above  gives  the  substance  of  his  opinions. 

11.  Mr.  CoBDSN  was  of  opinion  that  no  inflation  of  the 
Currency  would  arise   from   Bills  of  Exchange,  provided  the 
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money  of  the  ooimtrj  were  not  previouslj  inflated.  There 
18  a  great  distinction  between  a  Bill  of  Exchange  and  a  bank 
note.  A  Bill  of  Exchange  follows  the  trading  transaction^  and  is 
merely  a  Youcher  for  the  transaction,  in  the  shape  of  a  transfer  of 
the  debt,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt;  bnt  a  bank  note  pnt 
into  dicnlation  either  in  the  purchase  of  public  securities  or  in  a 
loan,  or  in  any  other  way,  goes  to  the  artificial  creation  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  is  not  itself  necessarily  originated  by 
the  transaction.  Bills  of  Exchange  can  multiply  only  in  pro- 
portion to  commercial  transactions,  proyided  the  Currency  be  kept 
as  a  metallic  currency. 

Ur.  Gobden  said  tiiat,  with  a  metallic  Currency,  there  would  be 
no  risk  of  any  great  extent  of  accommodation  bills;  an  opinion 
which  we  think  is  scarcely  warranted  by  the  reality. 

572.  Mr.  Smith — ^''Inasmuch  as  Bills  of  Exchange  are  used 
at  Manchester  as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  do  they  not  form 
part  of  the  Currency? — ^No;  I  have  defined  Currency  to  be 
money.  I  cannot  call  a  Bill  of  Exchange  money.  It  is  a  promise 
to  pay  money  at  a, certain  time,  and  it  is  a  security  only  for  a 
certain  time,  after  which  all  securities  are  forfeited.*' 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ward  (674)  considered  Currency  to  be  coined  gold, 
silyer,  and  copper,  and  notes  payable  on  demand,  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England  and  country  banks. 

Mr.  Richard  Paoe  understood  Currency  to  mean  the  current 
money  of  a  country,  in  which  debts  are  discharged  and  commo- 
dities purchased  and  sold,  and  consisting  of  Bank  of  Englazid 
notes  and  gold  and  silver.  Country  bank  notes  he  considered 
only  to  be  money  by  courtesy.  He  included  deposits  in  the 
Bank  of  England;  but,  as  he  gave  to  the  word  'deposit"  an 
inaccurate  meaning,  we  do  not  know  what  he  would  have  done 
if  he  had  understood  the  real  meaning. 

12.  Mr.  George  Wards  Norman,  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  was  asked: — 

1691.  ^'Are  there  any  grounds  for  considering  the  deposits 
of  the  Bank  of  England  as  Currency  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1692.  ''Do  you  consider  that  any  deposits,  merely  in  their 
diaracter  of  deposits,  can  be  considered  as  Currency  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not. 

1698.  ''Will  you  state  what,  in   your   opinion,   forms   the 
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distinction  between  Currency  and  depoeita? — I  consider  that, 
looking  broadly  at  deposits  and  Cnrrencyy  they  are  qnite  distinct; 
they  haye  Uttle  to  do  with  each  other.  Bnt  I  conceive  that  the 
nse  of  deposits  is  one  of  the  banking  expedients,  which  is  avail- 
able for  economising  Cnrrency,  along  with  a  great  many.othen. 
I  do  not  consider  them  as. Currency  or  money.  I  onght  to 
observe,  perhaps,  to  the  Committee,  that  I  employ  the  words 
'money'  and  ' currency'  as  synonymous.  Deposits  are  used 
by  means  of  transfers  made  in  the  books  of  bankers;  and 
these  afford  the  means  of  adjusting  and  settling  transactions, 
wad  pro  tanto  dispense  with  a  certain  quantity  of  money;  or  they 
may  be  set  off  against  each  other,  from  one  banker  to  another, 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  thus  produce  the  same  effect.  StiU 
they  possess  the  essential  qualities  of  money  in  a  very  low 
degree. 

1694.  ''Do  you  entertain  a  similar  opinion  as  to  Bills  of 
Exchange  ? — ^Yes,  exactly;  I  think  they  are  also  used  to  economise 
Currency.  I  look  upon  them  as  banking  expedients  for  that 
purpose;  but  they  do  not  possess  fully  the  qualities  which  I 
consider  money  to  possess. 

1695.  ''  WiU  you  explain  the  difference  between  the  functions 
which  money  will  perform  and  those  which  Bills  of  Exchange 
or  deposits  will  perform  ? — ^To  answer  that  question  fully,  one 
must,  I  am  afraid,  take  rather  a  wide  view;  but  I  look  upon  it 
that  the  three  most  essential  qualities  money  should  possess  are, 
that  it  should  be  in  universal  demand  by  everybody,  in  all  times 
and  all  places;  that  it  should  possess  fixed  value;  and  that  it 
should  be  a  perfect  numerator.  There  are  other  qualities;  but 
I  think  these  are  the  most  essential.  Now,  when  I  look  at  all 
banking  expedients,  I  find  they  do  not  possess  these  qualities 
fully.  They  possess  them  in  a  very  low  degree;  and,  therefore, 
as  we  see  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  with  a  very  large 
increase  of  the  deposits  of  the  Bank,  the  circulation  diminished, 
and  there  are  every  appearance  of  the  effects  of  contraction: 
there  was  an  increased  influx  of  treasure;  and  I  conceive  from 
that  there  were  lower  prices.  By  a  numerator  I  mean  that  which 
measures  the  value  of  other  commodities  with  the  greatest  possible 
fiK)ility.  If  we  look  at  all  these  banking  expedients,  we  see  that 
they  possess  the  three  qualities  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a  veiy 
much  lower  degree. 
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1696.  '*Will  you  state  in  what  respect? — I  can  only  take 
them  one  by  one.  A  Bill  of  Exchange  is  an  instrument  commonly 
payable  at  some  future  time,  at  a  certain  place,  and  to  some 
particular  individual:  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  other  individual, 
except  it  is  indorsed  to  him.  A  man  cannot  go  into  a  shop  with 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  and  buy  what  he  wants;  he  could  not  pay  his 
labourers  with  a  Bill  of  Exchange.  The  same  with  a  banker^s 
deposit,  he  can  do  nothing  of  that  sort  with  that;  he  can  do 
with  less  money  than  'he  would  otherwise  employ,  if  he  has 
Bills  of  Exchange,  or  bankers'  deposits;  but  he  cannot,  with 
Bills  of  Exchange  or  bankers'  deposits,  do  whatever  he 
could. with  sovereigns  and  shillings.  By  a  banker's  deposit, 
I  mean  a  credit  in  a  banker's  books;  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that." 

13.  Mr.  SiiMUEL  Jones  Loyd,  now  Lord  Oyebstone,  was 
asked: — 

2655.  "  What  is  it  that  you  include  in  the  term  circulation  ?— 
I  include  in  the  term  circulation,  metallic  coin,  and  paper  notes 
promising  to  pay  the  metallic  coin  to  bearer  on  demand.    .    .    . 

2661.  "  In  your  definition,  then,  of  the  word  circulation,  you  do 
not  include  deposits? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

2662.  "Do  you  include  Bills  of  Exchange ?— No,  I  do 
not. 

2668.  "Why  do  you  not  include  deposits  in  your  definition 
of  circulation  ? — ^To  answer  that  question,  I  believe  I  must  be 
allowed  to  revert  to  first  principles.  The  precious  metals  are 
distributed  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world  by  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  laws,  which  have  been  investigated  and  are 
now  well  recognised.  These  laws  allot  to  each  country  a  certain 
portion  of  the  precious  metals,  which,  while  other  things  remain 
unchanged,  remains  itself  unchanged.  The  precious  metals,  con- 
verted into  coin,  constitute  the  money  of  each  country.  That 
coin  circulates  sometimes  in  kind;  but,  in  highly  advanced 
countries,  it  is  represented  to  a  certain  extent  by  paper  notes, 
promising  to  pay  the  coin  to  bearer  on  demand;  these  notes 
being  of  such  a  nature  in  principle  that  the  increase  of  them 
supplants  coin  to  an  equal  amount.  Where  those  notes  are  in 
use,  the  metallic  coin,  together  with  those  notes,  constitute  the 
money  or  Currency  of  that  country.    Now,  this  money  is  marked 
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by  certain  distingaishing  characterifltics;  first  of  all,  that  iti 
amoQiit  is  determined  by  the  laws  which  i^portion  the  predoiu 
metals  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world;  seoondlyy  that  it 
is  in  every  comitry  the  common  measure  of  the  ralne  of  all  other 
commodities^  the  standard,  by  reference  to  which  the  Yalne  of 
every  other  commodity  is  ascertained,  and  every  contract  fol- 
filled;  and,  thirdly,  it  becomes  the  common  mediom  of  exchange 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  transactions  equally  at  all  times,  between 
all  persons,  and  in  all  places.  It  has,  further,  the  quality  of  dis- 
charging these  functions  in  endless  succession.  Now,  I  conceive 
that  neither  deposits  nor  Bills  of  Exchange,  in  any  way  whatever, 
possess  these  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  them  is 
not  determined  by  the  laws  which  determine  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  in  each  country;  in  the  second  place,  they 
will  in  no  respect  serve  as  a  common  meastire  of  value,  or  a 
standard,  by  reference  to  which  we  can  measure  the  relative  value 
of  all  other  commodities;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  do  not 
possess  that  power  of  universal  exchangeability  which  belongs  to 
the  money  of  the  countiy. 

2664.  ''Why  do  you  not  include  Bills  of  Exchange  in  cir- 
culation ? — I  exclude  Bills  of  Exchange  for  precisely  the  same 
reasons  that  I  have  stated  in  my  former  answer  for  excluding 
deposits.  There  is  another  passage  in  the  same  report  which 
appears  to  me  to  shew  very  clearly  that  the  French  Chamber 
have  fully  appreciated  the  distinction  between  Bills  of  Exchange 
and  money : — *  Every  written  obligation  to  pay  a  sum  due  may 
become  a  sign  of  the  money :  the  sign  has  acquired  some  of  the 
advantages  of  circulating  money;  because,  like  bills  of  exchange, 
it  may  be  transmitted  by  the  easy  and  prompt  method  of  indorse- 
ment. But  what  obstacles  there  are !  It  does  not  represent  at 
every  instant  to  its  holder  the  sum  inscribed  on  it ;  it  can  only  be 
paid  at  a  distant  time :  to  realise  it  at  once,  it  must  be  parted 
with.  If  one  finds  any  one  sufficiently  trustful  to  accept  it,  it  can 
only  be  transferred  by  guaranteeing  it  by  indorsement.  It  is  an 
eventfnl  obligation  which  one  contracts  one  self,  and  under  the 
weight  of  which,  until  it  is  paid,  one's  credit  suffers.  One  is  not 
always  disposed  to  reveal  the  nature  of  one's  business  by  the  sig- 
natures one  puts  in  circulation.  These  inconveniences  led  people 
to  find  out  a  sign  of  money  still  more  active  and  more  convenient, 
which  shares,  like  (he  Bill  of  Exdiange,  the  qualities  of  metallic 
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money,  becanse  it  has  no  other  merit  but  to  represent  it,  bnt 
which  can  procure  it  at  any  moment;  which,  like  the  piece  of 
monejy  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  without  the  necessity  of 
being  guaranteed,  without  leaying  traces  of  its  passage.  The  note 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  issued  by  powerftd  associations 
formed  under  the  authority  and  acting  under  the  continual 
obserration  of  government,  has  appeared  to  present  these 
advantages.    Hence  Banks  of  circulation.' 

2665.  ''  Under  similar  circumstances,  will  the  aggregate  amount 
credited  to  depositors  in  bankers'  books  bear  some  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  country  ? — ^During  temporary  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  circulation,  all  other  things  remaining  unchanged, 
I  conceive  the  amount  of  deposits  will  be  affected  by  such 
fluctuations. 

2666.  ''Is  the  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  dependent  in 
some  degree  on  the  quantity  of  money  ? — I  apprehend  that  it 
is  dependent  in  a  very  great  degree.  I  consider  the  money 
of  the  country  to  be  the  foundation,  and  the  bills  of  exchange 
to  be  the  superstructure,  raised  upon  it.  I  conceive  that 
bills  of  exchange  are  an  important  form  of  banking  operations, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  country  is  the  money  in  which 
these  operations  are  to  be  adjusted;  any  contraction  of  the 
circulation  of  the  country  will,  of  course,  act  upon  credit;  bills  of 
exchange,  being  an  important  form  of  credit,  will  feel  the  effect 
of  that  contraction  in  a  very  powerful  degree;  they  will,  in  fact, 
be  contracted  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  paper  drca- 
lation. 

2667.  Sir  Robert  P^^'^What  are  the  elements  which 
constitute  money  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  expression 
'  quantity  of  money  ? '  What  is  the  exact  meaning  you  attach 
to  the  words  'quantity  of  money — quantity  of  metallic  Currency?* 
— ^When  I  use  the  words  quantity  of  money,  I  mean  the  quantity 
of  metallic  coin  and  of  paper  notes,  promising  to  pay  the  coin  on 
demand,  which  are  in  circulation  in  this  country. 

2668.  "  Paper  notes  payable  by  coin? — ^Yes. 

2669.  "  By  whomsoever  issued  ? — ^Yes. 

2670.  "  By  countiy  banks  as  well  as  other  banks  ? — Yes. 

2671.  Chairman — "Would  this  superstructure,  consisting  of 
sums  credited  to  depositors  in  bankers'  books  and  bills  of 
exchange^  equally  exists  although  no  notes  payable  in  coin  on 
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demand  existed  in  the  country? — ^Tes;  I  apprehend  that  every 
qnestion  with  respect  to  depositB,  and  with  respect  to  bills  of 
exchange^  is  totally  distinct  from  the  qnestion  which  has  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  process  of  substituting  promissory  notes 
in  lieu  of  coin,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  that  process  ought 
to  be  gOYemed.  If  the  promissory  notes  be  properly  regulated, 
so  as  to  be  at  all  times  of  the  amount  which  the  coin 
would  have  been,  deposits  and  bills  of  exchange,  whatever 
changes  they  may  undeiigo,  would  sustain  those  changes  equally, 
either  with  a  metallic  Currency,  or  with  a  paper  Currency 
properly  regulated;  consequently,  every  investigation  respecting 
their  character  or  amount,  is  a  distinct  question  from  that 
which  has  reference  only  to  the  substitution  of  the  paper  notes  for 
coin. 

2672.  **  There  would  be  no  reason  why,  if  there  were  no 
notes  payable  in  coin  on  demand,  t^e  amount  of  this  super- 
structure should  be  less  than  it  now  is,  with  a  mixed  circulation 
of  specie  and  of  notes  payable  on  demand? — ^None  whatever.  I 
apprehend  that,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  paper  notes  are 
kept  of  the  same  amount  of  the  metallic  money,  the  question  of 
the  superstructure,  whether  of  deposits  or  of  bills  of  exchange, 
remains  precisely  the  same. 

2673.  '^That  answer  takes  for  granted  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  metallic  Currency,  and,  in  the  second  case,  the  metallic 
Currency,  plus  the  notes  payable  on  demand,  are  the  same  in 
quantity? — Yes, 

2674.  Sir  Robert  Peel — "Ton  suppose  the  notes  payable 
on  demand  to  displace  an  amount  of  coin  precisely  equal  to  those 
notes? — ^They  ought  to  do  so  under  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
paper  money,  otherwise  they  are  not  kept  at  the  same  value  as 
coin. 

2675.  Mr.  Attwood — "Would  you  consider  that  the  super- 
structure of  bills  of  exchange,  founded  entirely  upon  a  metallic 
Currency,  might,  at  particular  times,  become  unduly  expanded? — 
The  answer  to  that  question  depends  entirely  upon  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  *  unduly.*  I  apprehend,  undoubtedly,  that  it 
is  perfectly  possible  that  credit,  and  the  consequences  which 
sometimes  result  from  credit,  viz.,  over-banking  in  all  its  forms, 
and  the  over-issue  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  is  one  important 
form  of  over-banking,  may  arise  with  a  purely  metallic  Currency; 
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and  it  may  also  arise  with  a  Currency  confiisting  jointly  of  metallic 
money  and  paper  notes  promising  to  pay  in  coin;  and  I  conceive, 
further,  that  if  the  notes  be  properly  regulated,  that  is,  if  they 
be  kept  at  the  amount  which  the  coin  otherwise  would  be, 
whatever  over-banking  would  have  arisen  with  a  metallic 
Currency,  would  arise,  and  to  the  same  extent,  neither  more  or 
less,  with  money  consisting  of  metallic  coin  and  paper  notes 
jointly. 

2676.  ''May  not  over-banking  and  over-issue  of  bills  of 
exchange,  forming  a  superstructure  based  upon  money  composed 
of  metal  and  paper  notes,  derange  the  certainty  of  the  notes 
being  duly  paid  in  gold? — I  apprehend  that  if  i^e  paper  notes 
be  properly  regulated,  according  to  the  sense  which  I  have 
abeady  attributed  to  that  expression,  and  if  a  proper  proportion 
of  gold  he  held  in  reserve,  the  solidity  of  the  basis  cannot  be 
disturbed;  thab  is,  that  if  there  be  a  proper  contraction  of  the 
paper  notes  as  gold  goes  out,  the  convertibility  of  the  paper 
system  will  be  effectually  preserved  by  the  continually  increasing 
value  of  the  remaining  quantity  of  the  Currency,  as  the  con* 
traction  proceeds." 

About  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  preceding,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Circulating  Medium  of  Lancashire  were  bills  of 
exchange,  which  sometimes  had  150  indorsements  on  them  before 
they  came  to  maturity.    Lord  Overstone  was  asked  : — 

3026.  ''Does  not  the  principal  circulation  of  Lancashire 
consist  of  bills  of  exchange? — ^As  I  contend  that  bills  of  exchange 
do  not  form  a  part  of  the  circulation,  of  course,  I  am  bound,  in 
answer  to  that  question,  to  say  no. 

8027.  "Is  there  not  a  large  quantity  of  bills  of  exchange 
in  circulation  in  Lancashire? — Undoubtedly,  wherever  a  large 
mass  of  mercantile  or  trading  transactions  take  place,  there 
will  exist  a  large  amount  of  bills  of  exchange;  and  that  is  the 
case,  to  a  great  extent,  in  Lancashire. , 

3028.  "  Do  not  the  bills  exceed  to  an  immense  amount  the 
issue  of  notes  payable  on  demand  in  Lancashire? — Undoubtedly 
they  do,  to  a  great  amount." 

14.  Mr.  Hume  had  a  long  fencing  match  with  Lord  Overstone 
as  to  the  distinction  between  Bank  Notes  and  Deposits.  Lord 
Overstone  admitted  that  a  debt  might  be  discharged  either  by 
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the  transfer  of  a  Bank  Note^  or  by  the  transfer  of  a  Credit  in 
the  books  of  the  Bank:  but  he  strongly  contended  that  Bank 
Notes  are  money,  and  that.  Bank  Credits^  or  DepositSy  are 
not. 

8148.  ^'Do  yon  ccHisider  any  portion  of  the  deposits  in  the 
Bank  of  England  as  money? — I  do  not. 

8150.  '^  Could  20,000  sovereigns  have  more  completely  dis- 
charged the  obligation  to  pay  the  £20,000  of  bills  than  the 
deposits  did  ? — ^Where  two  parties  have  each  an  account  with 
a  deposit  bank,  a  transfer  of  the  credit  from  one  party  to  the 
credit  of  another  party,  may  certainly  discharge  an  obligation 
in  the  same  manner,  snA  to  the  same  extent  to  which  sovereigns 
would  have  discharged  that  obligation 

8169.  ^'Will  not  the  debt  between  the  two  be  discharged 
thereby  ? — ^Yes. 

8170.  '^In  the  one  case  I  have  supposed  that  payment  of 
£1,000  was  made  by  means  of  notes  in  circulation;  payment  was 
made  by  the  delivery  of  these  notes  from  one  hand  to  another, 
and  they  are  transported  from  place  to  place:  but  in  the  case 
of  a  payment  made  by  means  of  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank  from  one  account  to  another,  I  ask  you,  are  not  those 
payments  equally  valid,  and  would  not  the  debt  be  dischai^ped 
equally  in  either  case? — ^In  the  one  case  the  debt  has  been 
discharged  by  the  use  of  money:  in  the  other  case  the  debt 
has  been  discharged  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  use 
of  money,  in  consequence  of  the  economising  process  of  deposit 
business  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

8171.  ^'  Can  the  debt  of  £1,000  which  one  p^naon  owes  to 
another  be  discharged,  without  money  being  paid,  or  its  value  ? — 
A  debt  of  £1,000  cannot  be  discharged  without,  in  some  way  or 
other  transferring  the  value  of  £1,000 ;  but  that  transfer 
of  value  may  certainly  be  effected  without  the  use  of 
money. 

8172.  "  Was  not  the  deposit  transfer  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  satisfy  that  debt  of  £1,000  of  the  same  value  as  the  £1,000 
notes  which  passed  in  the  other  case  ? — ^A  credit  in  the  Bank  of 
England  I  consider  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  same  nominal 
amount  of  money;  and  if  the  credit  be  transferred,  the  same 
value  I  consider  to  ie  transferred  as  if  money  of  that  nominal 
amount  had  been  transferred.    ....•• 
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8177.  ^'Ib  there  any  fallacy  in  the  statement  that  in  the 
acconntB  published  by  the  Bank,  their  liabilities  are  divided  into 
two  heads,  circulation  and  deposit  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
that  there  is  any  fallacy  in  it 

3178.  ^'Have  yon  not  said  that  deposits  do  not  in  any 
way  whatever  possess  the  qualities  of  money? — If  I  have 
said  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  statement  laid  before  me. 

8179.  ''  Have  you  not,  in  question  2668>  enumerated  certain 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  money? — I  have. 

8180.  ''Have  you  not  in  the  same  question  stated  that 
deposits  do  not,  in  any  way  whatever,  possess  those  character- 
istics?— ^Yes,  Ihave. 

3181.  ''Have  you  not,  in  answer  to  previous  questions,  ad- 
mitted, that  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  deposits  have  the 
charactenstics  of  money? — ^All  that  I  have  admitted  is,  I  believe, 
that  a  deposit  may,  under  certain  supposed  circumstances,  be 
used  to  discharge  a  certain  supposed  debt." 

Lord  Overstone  also  said  (3182) — "  Will  any  man  in  his 
common  senses  pretend  to  say  that  the  total  amount  of  transactions 
adjusted  at  the  Clearing  House  are  part  of  the  money,  or  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country?"  Now,  of  course,  no  one  says 
that  a  transdction  is  money;  but  the  operations  of  the  Clearing 
House  consist  exclusively  of  the  transfers  of  Bank  Credits 
from  one  bank  to  another ;  and  most  undoubtedly  these 
Bank  Credits  are  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  in  Boman  Law  these  Rights  are 
expressly  classed  cus  Pecunia;  we  have  seen,  that  both  by  our  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity,  they  are  held  to  be  equivalent  to  Money ; 
and  Lord  Overstone  has  himself  admitted  that  they  are  of  the 
same  nominal  value  as  money.  How,  then,  can  it  be  contrary 
to  common  sense  to  say  that  they  are  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country?  However,  to  avoid  all  such  discussioDS, 
every  one  must  admit  that  they  have  now  become,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  spread  of  the  use  of  banking,  the*great  medium  of 
the  payment  of  the  country.  And,  therefore,  those  who  consider 
the  essence  of  money  to  be  "  closing  debt,"  must  admit  them 
to  be  money.  Thus  they  are  answered  by  their  own  arguments ; 
which  are,  however,  erroneous,  because  money  is  not  that 
which  may  happen  to  dose  a  debt,  but  that  which  a  debtor 
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can  by  law  compel  his  creditor  to  take  in  payment  of  a 
debt. 

Lord  Overstone  fitrther  said  (3082) — ^'^  When  I  give  a  definition 
of  '^  Currency/'  of  course  it  is  Currency  in  the  abstract:  it 
is  that  which  Currency  ought  to  be:  that  definition  properly 
laid  down  and  properly  applied,  wiU  include  paper  notes  payable 
on  demand,  and  it  will  exclude  bills  of  exchange." 

Here  again  Lord  Overstone  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  judicial  decisions  given  aboTe,  that  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  frame  a  true  definition  of  Currency  which  shall 
include  bank  notes  and  exclude  bills  of  exchange:  and,  moreover, 
no  bank  notes  in  England,  except  Bank  of  England  notes,  are 
moiiey;  because  no  debtor  can  compel  his  creditor  to  take  any 
Bank  Notes  in  payment  of  a  debt,  except  Bank  of  England 
Notes,  and  these  only  so  long  as  the  Bank  pays  them  in  money 
on  demand.  If  the  Bank  were  to  stop  payment.  Bank  of 
England  Notes  would  immediately  cease  to  be  legal  tender:  a 
consideration  which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  importance  when 
we  come  to  investigate  the  mechanism  and  operation  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844. 

15.  Mr.  TooKB  was  asked — '*  In  using  the  term  'circulation'  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  what  do  you  include  in  that  term? — ^I 
inclnde  in  that  term  only  the  Bank  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  perhaps  the  Committee 
would  allow  me  to  state  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  the 
different  terms  *  Currency '  and  *  Circulating  Medium.'  The 
Cturrency  I  consider  to  be,  in  strictness  of  language,  according  to 
Uie  apparent  derivation  of  the  term,  that  part  of  the  circulating 
ittediutil,  such  as  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  Bank  of  England 
notes  and  countiy  bank  notes  (although  not  a  legal  tender), 
which  piss  current  from  hand  to  hand,  ^  without  individual 
signature,  silch  as  appears  on  drafts  or  indorsements.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  cheques  on  bankers  might  not  be  included, 
from  their  perfect  similarity  to  bank  notes,  in  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  employed;  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  the  feature  of  distinction  which  I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  that 
cheques  require  the  signature  of  the  party  passing  the  draft, 
and  that  they  do  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  Bills  of  exchange 
I  consider  as  a  part  of  the  general  means  of  distributing  the 
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piodnctioiis  and  revenues  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  I  consider,  also, 
that  the  simple  credits  by  which  goods  are,  in  many  instances, 
bought  and  sold,  come  likewise  under  the  general  description  of 
the  circulating  medium,  in  as  far  as  the  prices  of  commodities 
are  in  question:  because  a  simple  contract  of  sale,  whether  any 
payment  eventually  passes  or  not,  is  commonly  entered  in  the 
price  currento  without  distinctions  &om  those  for  which  any 
actual  payment  is  made.  I  cannot  consider  that  transferable 
debts  constitute  circulating  medium,  but  only  the  actual  transfers. 
8279.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  transferable  debts  ? — ^The  de- 
posits in  the  hands  of  bankers,  against  which  the  depositors  are 
entitled  to  pass  their  drafts. 

3280.  Mr.  Orote — ^'^  Ton  include,  not  simply  transfers  of  de- 
posits in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  also  transfers  of 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  other  bankers? — ^Yes;  transfers  of  de- 
posits generally. 

3281.  Chairman — ^'^Do  you  then  consider  a  deposit  to  be 
a  transferable  debt  owing  by  the  banker  to  the  depositor  ? — ^Yes. 

8282.  "In  the  use  of  the  term  *  Currency'  in  your  future 
examination,  do  you  propose,  in  addition  to  coin.  Bank  of  England 
notes,  and  country  bank  notes,  to  include  cheques  upon  bankers? — 
Yes;  I  think  upon  the  whole  the  distinction  I  have  mentioned  is 
not  sufficient  to  exclude  them,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  propose  to 
consider  them  as  included. 

8283.  "3fr.  Warhurton — ^'^By  cheques,  you  mean  cheques 
actually  drawn,  and  passing  from  one  person  to  another  ? — Yes; 
that  which  is  current,  in  fact. 

8284.  "Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  you  propose 
to  include  in  the  word  '  circulation '  in  the  com^e  of  your  future 
examination? — I  propose  to  include  in  the  term  'circulation' 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  country  banks,  payable 
on  demand. 

8285.  "What  do  you  mean  by  'circulating  medium'? — I 
mean  all  instruments  of  interchange  by  which  the  productions 
and  the  revenue  of  the  country  are  distributed;  everything 
which  serves  and  is  received  as  a  mode  of  payment,  or 
which  constitutes  nominal  money-price  which  appears  in  price 
currents. 

8286.  Mr.   Orote — "  There  is  the  Currency,  and   there  are 
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alBo  certain  expedients  for  economising  the  use  of  the  Cnrrency; 
-you  would  call  both  one  and  the  other  of  those  portions  of  the 
circulating  medium? — Precisely. 

8287.  "Do  you  include,  in  the  word  *  Currency/  bills  of 
exchange  ? — ^No. 

8288.  "  If  you  include,  in  the  term  ^  Currency/  a  crossed 
cheque,  payable  at  a  banker's,  to  be  presented,  therefore,  at  the 
Clearing  House,  and  having,  therefore,  before  presentation  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  hours  to  run,  why  is  it  that  you  do  not 
include  in  the  term  *  Currency '  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  also  at 
a  banker's,  falling  due  to-morrow,  and  having,  probably,  not 
more  than  about  24  hours  to  run? — It  is  only  a  question  of  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term;  there  is  no  essential  distanction 
in  the  particular  case.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
the  only  question  as  to  the  employment  of  different  descriptions 
of  circulating  medium  is  referable  to  the  combined  considerations 
of  economy,  convenience,  and  security. 

8289.  "If  the  cheque,  according  to  the  supposition  in  the 
former  question,  be  included  in  the  term  *  Currency/  wiU  not  a 
bill  of  exchange,  due  to-day,  payable  at  a  banker's,  be  entitled 
also  to  be  included  in  that  term? — It  is  only  a  question  of  con- 
venience in  the  classification;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  of  any 
importance  in  practiaal  operation. 

3290.  "  Bills  of  Exchange  having,  previous  to  maturity,  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  more  days  to  run,  differ  in  character  by 
insensible  degrees  ftpm  a  crossed  cheque,  a  crossed  cheque  being 
that  bill  which  has  the  shortest  time  to  run? — ^They  differ  in 
character  by  insensible  degrees,  and  likewise  in  the  trifling 
difference  of  convenience  from  their  not  being  used  till  maturity, 
unless  under  a  calculation  of  discount.' 

Mr.  Tooke  then  started  a  theory  which,  like  many  others,  is 
true  in  some  cases,  and  which,  we  believe,  he  was  the  fiirst  to 
notice;  but  which  he  pushed  to  an  extreme,  which  drew  out  some 
just  strictures  from  Colonel  Torrens. 

8292.  Mr.  Hums — "  Will  you  state  what  part  of  the  Currency, 
or  circulating  medium,  affects  prices,  under  the  definitions  which 
you  have  now  given? — No  one  part  of  them  affects  the  prices  of 
commodities  more  than  any  of  the  other  parts. 

8293.  Mr.  GroU — "  Do  you  mean  not  more  in  degree,  or  not 
in  any  different  way?^-Not  more  in  degree. 
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8294.  '^Tou  mean  that  every  portion  of  that  which  you  have 
described  under  the  name  'circulating  medium'  i&  perfectly 
equal  to  every  other  portion  in  the  effect  which  it  produces  upon 
prices? — Perfectly  so. 

3295.  Mr.  Hvme — *^  Do  you  mean  that  every  transaction  of 
purchaae  or  sale  by  any  of  the  means  which  you  have  mentioned, 
OB  included  in  the  circulating  medium,  equally  affects  prices? — 
Yes;  and  that  was  my  reason  for^  caring  so  little  about  making 
a  distinction  among  them.  I  doubt  whether  they  operate  upon 
prices  at  all. 

8296.  Mr,  Ghrota— ''You  mean  that  none  of  these  items  which 
you  have  enumerated  under  the  general  term  'circulating  medium ' 
have  in  your  opinion  any  effect  upon  prices? — ^Yes;  I  mean  that 
they  are  not  operative  causes  of  prices. 

8297.  Mr.  Hum$ — ''  What  is  it,  then,  which  does  affect  prices? 
— ^The  cost  of  production  limiting  the  supply  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  consumer  limiting  the  demand 
on  the  other. 

3298.  ''Will  not  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  the  drcu* 
lating  medium  affect  prices? — ^No. 

8299.  "Will  it  not,  if  abundant,  be  more  at  the  disposal  of 
individuals  for  purchases  than  when  it  is  scarce  ? — It  will  be  more 
easily  disposable,  but  it  will  not  be  necessarily  so  disposed  of. 
I  believe  that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  is  the  effect, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  variations  in  prices." 

16.  Lastly,  we  may  quote  Colonel  Torrens,  because  he  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  influential  of  this  school,  but  it  was 
sometimes  alleged  that  he  was  in  reality  the  author  of  the  scheme 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted  in  his  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 
He  says^ — "The  terms  money  and  Currency  have  hitherto  been 
employed  to  denote  those  instruments  of  exchange  which  possess 
intrinsic  or  derivative  value,  and  by  which,  from  law  or  custom^ 
debts  are  discharged  and  transactions  finally  closed.  Bank  I^otes, 
payable  in  specie  on  demand,  have  been  included  under  these 
terms  as  well  as  coin,  because,  by  law  and  custom,  the  acceptance 
of  the  notes  of  a  solvent  bank,  no  less  than  the  acceptance  of 
coin,  liquidates  debts  and  closes    transactions;    while  bills    of 

*  The  PrindpUs  and  Practical  Operation  of  Sir  Bdbert  PeeVt  Act  </ 18^ 
explained  and  d^endedf  p.  79. 
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exchange^  bank  creditB^  cheques,  and  other  insfcrnments  by  which 
the  use  of  money  is  economised,  have  not  been  inclnded  under 
the  terms  money  and  Currency,  because  the  acceptance  of 
such  instruments  does  not  liquidate  debts  and  finally  close 
transactions." 

Again  he.  says,  in  reply  to  some  perfectly  just  observations 
of  Mr.  FuUarton — ^^It  is  an  obvious  departure  from  ordinary 
language  to  say  that  whether  a  purchase  is  effected  by  a  payment 
in  bank  notes,  or  by  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  result  is  the  same. 
According  to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  Money  and  Credit,  as 
established  by  the  universal  usage  of  the  market,  a  purchase 
effected  by  a  payment  in  bank  notes  is  a  ready  money  purchase, 
while  a  transaction  negotiates  by  the  payment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  is  a  purchase  upon  credit.  In  the  former  case  the 
transaction  is  concluded,  and  the  vendor  has  no  further  claim 
upon  the  purchaser;  in  the  latter  case  the  transaction  is  not 
concluded,  and  the  vendor  continues  to  have  a  daim  upon  the 
purchaser  until  a  ftuiher  payment  has  been  made  in  satisfaction 
of  the  bill  of  exchange.  A  bank  note  liquidates  a  debt,  a  bill  of 
exchange  records  the  existence  of  a  debt,  and  promises  liquidation 
a  future  day.  Mr.  Fullarton.  not  only  inverts  language  but 
misstates  facts,  when  he  says  that  the  transactions  of  which 
bank  notes  have  been  the  instruments  must  remain  incomplete 
until  the  notes  shall  be  returned  upon  the  issuing  bank,  or 
discharged  in  cash.  A  bank  note -for  £100  may  pass  from 
purchasers  to  vendors  many  times  a  day,  finally  closing  on  the 
instant,  each  successive  transaction.  A  bill  of  exchange  may 
also  pass  ^m  purchasers  to  vendors  many  times  a  day,  but  no 
one  of  the  successive  transactions  of  which  it  is  the  medium  can 
be  finally  closed  until  the  last  recipient  has  received  m  cam  or  in 
bank  notes  the  amount  it  represents, 

''  Now  it  is  the  necessity  of  ultimate  re-payment  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  point  of  cQstinction,  which  marks  the  boundary 
between  forms  of  credit  and  money.  It  is  a  necessity  which 
applies  to  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques,  but  which  does  not 
apply  to  bank  notes;  and,  therefore,  upon  Mr.  Fullarton's  own 
shewing,  upon  his  own  definitions  and  his  own  conditions,  as  to 
what  constitutes  money,  bank  notes  come  under  the  head  of 
money:  while  bills  of  exchange  and  bankers'  cheques,  and  such 
other  instruments  as  require  ultimate  payments,  transfers,  and 
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settlementBy  do  not  eome  ander  the  phrase  money.  •  •  •  Upon 
Mr.  Follarton's  own  shewing  money  consists  of  those  instrnments 
only  by  which  debts  are  discharged,  balances  adjusted,  and 
transactions  finally  closed:  and,  therefore,  Mr.  FuUarton,  unless 
he  should  choose  to  continue  to  contradict  himself,  must  admit 
that  bank  notes  are,  and  that  biUs  of  exchange,  cash  credits,  and 
cheques  are  not  money." 

17.  We  have  now  given  sufficient  extracts  to  shew  the  chaos 
of  conflicting  and  contradictory  opinions  which  preyailed.  Not  a 
single  witness  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  true  legal  meaning  of 
the  word  Ourrency.  And  we  must  now  point  out  the  necessary 
logical  consequences  to  which  the  doctrines  of  these  persons 
lead. 

Mr.  Norman  said  that  money,  or  Currency,  should  possess 
fixed  value,  and  be  a  perfect  numerator.  But  how  can  money,  or 
any  thing,  possess  fixed  value,  when  its  value  is  changing  fh)m 
hour  to  hour? — ^An  instrument  of  credit  may  preserve  an  equality 
of  value  with  respect  to  money,  but  not  with  respect  to  anything 
else,  unless  it  is  expressed  to  be  payable  in  it.  He  said  that  he 
meant  by  a  numerator  that  which  measured  the  value  of  other 
conmiodities  with  the  greatest  facility.  Why  does  a  promise  to 
pay  £50  measure  the  value  of  things  with  less  facility  than  £50 
itself? 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  celebrated  phrase  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — Quad  temper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ah 
omnQniSy  starting  up  and  meeting  us  in  a  discussion  on  Currency. 
In  Lord  Overstone's  opinion  money  and  Currency  are  identical, 
and  include  the  coined  metallic  money,  and  the  paper  notes 
promising  to  pay  the  bearer  coin  on  demand;  and,  he  says,  that 
the  characteristic  of  their  being  money  is,  that  they  are  received 
equally  at  **all  times,  between  all  persons,  and  in  all  places" 
For  the  sake  of  shortness,  let  us  designate  this  phrase  by  SA, 
from  the  three  alls  in  it.  He  excludes  Bills  of  Exchange  from 
the  designation  of  Currency,  because  '^  they  do  not  possess  that 
power  of  universal  exchangeability  which  belongs  to  the  money 
of  the  country."  This  definition  is  fatal  to  Lord  Overstone's 
own  view.  In  fact,  if  it  be  true,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  money 
or  Currency  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  at  once  excludes 
the  whole  of  bank  notes.    The  notes  of  a  bank  in  the  remote 
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district  of  Comberland^  wonld  not  be  cnrrent  in  Cornwall;  therefor* 
they  are  not  8A;  therefore  they  are  not  Currency.  Again,  the 
notes  of  a  bank  in  Cornwall  would  not  be  current  in  Cumber- 
land; therefore  they  are  not  Currency.  Similarly  there  are  no 
country  bank  notes  which  have  a  general  Currency  throughout 
England;  therefore  no  country  bank  notes  are  8A;  therefore  no 
country  bank  notes  are  Currency.  Till  within  the  last  fifty 
years  or  so,  Bank  of  England  notes  had  scarcely  any  Currency 
beyond  London  and  Lancashire;  in  country  districts  a  preference 
was  uniyersally  given  to  local  notes;  therefore  Bank  of  England 
notes  were  not  SA;  they  had  not  a  power  of  ^^oniveiBal  exchange- 
ability ; "  therefore  they  were  not  Currency.  Bank  of  England 
notes  would,  even  now,  not  pass  throughout  the  greater  part  «f 
Scotland.  If,  therefore,  the  test  of  8A  and  '^  universal  exchange- 
ability" be  applied,  the  claims  of  all  bank  notes  to  be  considered 
as  Currency  are  annihilated  at  once.  The  acceptance  of  a  Baring, 
or  a  BothBchUd,  would  be  received  in  payment  of  a  debt  by  a 
far  larger  circle  of  persons  than  the  notes  of  an  obscure  and 
remote  country  bank. 

But  the  universality  of  Lord  Overstone's  assertion  is  fatal  to 
his  argument  in  other  ways.  On  the  Continent,  silver  is  the 
legal  standard  of  value;  in  England,  silver,  like  copper,  is  merely 
coined  into  small  tokens,  called  shillings,  <&c.,  which  are  made 
to  pass  current  above  their  natural  value,  and  are  only  legal 
tender  for  a  very  trifling  amount,  hence  it  cannot  be  used  in  the 
adjustment  of  all  transactions;  therefore  it  is  not  8A;  therefore 
it  is  not  Currency.  There  are  other  countries  where  gold  is  not 
a  legal  tender,  therefore  it  fails  to  satisfy  Lord  Overstone's  test^ 
therefore  it  is  not  Currency.  If,  then,  the  test  proposed  by  Lord 
Overstone  be  considered  as  correct,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is 
no  substance  or  material  whatever  that  will  not  fail  under  it; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Currency. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  only  difference  between  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
and  a  Bank  Note  is,  that  the  former  is  a  promise  of  a  deferred 
payment,  and  the  latter  that  of  an  immediate  one,  and  there  is 
less  risk  in  taking  the  latter  than  the  former.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  Bank  Note  possesses  a  greater  degree  of  circulating 
power  than  a  Bill  of  Exchange.  But,  in  the  Midland  Counties 
of  England,  it  used  to  be  quite  common  for  the  banks  to  issue 
the    Bills  of  Exchange  they  had    discounted  with   their  own 
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indorsement  upon  ttiem.  In  which  respect  they  were  in  every 
way  equivalent  to  Bank  Notes;  moreover,  there  is  not  the  same 
inducement  to  put  a  bill  into  circulation  as  a  Bank  Note,  because' 
the  former  increases  in  value  as  the  day  of  payment  approaches, 
and  it  is  unprofitable  to  keep  a  note  idle.  But  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  unphilosophical  to  maintain  that  these  two  obligations  are 
of  different  natures,  because  they  are  adapted  to  circulate  in 
different  degrees. 

18.  Every  commercial  lawyer  would  at  once  perceive  the 
fundamental  fsdlacy  of  the  reasons  why  Colonel  Torrens  and 
others  maintain  that  Bank  Notes  are  Currency,  and  that  Cheques 
and  Bills  of  Exchange  are  not.  They  suppose  that  bank  notes 
pass  without  indorsement,  and  that  bills  of  exchange  do  not.  Even 
if  that  were  true,  it  would  not  be  any  valid  ground  for  the  distinction, 
because  such  a  thing  would  in  no  way  affects  the  nature  of  the 
instrument.  It  is  wholly  untrue  to  suppose  that  bank  notes  and 
money  are  the  only  things  which  close  transactions.  By  the 
table  given  above  ^  it  is  seen  that  upwards  of  95  per  cent,  of 
commercial  payments  and  receipts  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Go.  in  instruments  of  credit,  other  than  bank 
notes. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  say  that  bank  notes  pass 
without  indorsement  and  bill&of  exchange  do  not.  At  the  time 
the  Bank  of  England  was  founded,  it  was  supposed  to  be  illegal 
for  any  such  thing  as  promissory  notes  to  pass  by  assignment. 
The  negotiability  of  bank  notes  had  to  be  proyided  for  by  the  Act. 
It  was  enacted,  that  all  the  Bank's  bills  obligatory  and  of  credit, 
made  or  given  to  any  person,  might,  by  indorsement  of  such 
person,  be  freely  assigned  to  any  person  who  should  voluntarily 
accept  them,  and  so  by  such  assignees  toties  quoties  by  indorse- 
ment thereon,  and  all  such  assignees  might  sue  thereon  in  their 
own  names. 

The  assignment  of  the  Goldsmiths'  notes,  or  the  private 
bankers'  notes,  was  held  to  be  illegal  much  later  than  this.  In 
1708  it  was  decided  that  no  promissory  notes  were  assignable 
or  indorsable  over  within  the  custom  of  merchants.  In  1704, 
the  Act  was  passed  which  allowed  promissory  notes  to  be  assigned 
by  indorsement  like  Bills  of  Exchange.     It  is  true  that  the 

»  Ck.  7,  Sec,  1,  i  26. 
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custom  of  indorsing  Bank  of  England  Notes,  and,  it  is  probable, 
country  bank  notes  too,  soon  fell  into  disuse^  but  that  makes  no 
differenoe  in  the  law  of  the  subject 

It  is  also  an  error  to  suppose  that  Bills  of  Exchange  require 
an  indorsement  at  each  transfer.  A  BiU  of  Exchange  may  be 
made  payable  to  bearer,  and  then  it  requires  no  indorsement  at 
all.  Bills,  howerer,  are  generally  drawn  payable  to  order,  and 
then  they  require  that  the  payee  should  indorse  them;  but  he 
may  do  that  without  making  himself  liable  on  them,  as  is  done 
in  many  cases.  After  the  first  indorsement  in  blank,  the  Bill  is 
payable  to  bearer,  and  may  be  passed  by  mere  delivery,  in  all 
respects  like  a  Bank  Note.  ^^  I  see  no  difference,"  said  Lord 
Mansfield,  **  between  a  note  indorsed  in  blank,  and  one  payable  to 
bearer."  '^  And,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Byles,^  '^a  transfer  by  mere 
delivery,  without  indorsement,  of  a  BiU  of  Exchange,  or  Promissory 
Note,  made  or  become  payable  to  bearer,  does  not  render  the 
transferor  liable  on  the  mstrwnent  to  the  transferee. 

'^  And  it  is  conceived  to  be  the  general  rule  of  the  English 
law,  and  the  flair  result  of  the  English  authorities,  that  the 
transferor  is  not  even  liable  to  refund  the  consideration,  if  the 
bill  or  note  so  transferred  by  delivery,  without  indorsement, 
turns  out  to  be  of  no  value  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  other 
parties  to  it.  For  the  sending  to  market  of  a  bill  or  note  pay- 
able to  bearer  without  indorsing  it,  inprmd/ade  a  sale  of  the  bilL 
And  there  is  no  implied  guarantee  for  the  solvency  of  the  maker, 
or  of  any  other  party. 

"  If  a  biU,  or  note,  made  or  became  payable  to  bearer,  be 
delivered  without  indorsement,  not  in  payment  of  a  pre-existing 
debt,  but  by  way  of  exchange  for  goods,  for  other  bills  or  notes, 
or  for  money  transferred  to  the  party  dellyering  the  bill  at  the 
same  time,  such  a  transaction  has  been  repeatedly  held  to  be  a 
sale  of  the  bill  by  the  party  transferring  it,  and  a  purchase  of 
the  instrument,  with  all  risks,  by  the  transferee.  '  It  is  extremely 
clear,'  said  Lord  Eenyon,  *  that  if  the  holder  of  a  bill  sent  it  to 
market  without  indorsing  his  name  upon  it,  neither  morality, 
nor  the  law  of  this  country,  will  compel  him  to  refund  the 
money  for  which  he  sold  it,  if  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  that 
it  was  not  a  good  bill.'  So,  when  A.  gave  a  bankrupt,  before  his 
bankruptcy,  cash  for  a  bill,  but  refused  to  allow  the  bankrupt  to 

>  A  Dreatise  on  the  Law  qf  BilU  qf  Exchange,  &c.,  Sth^  EdiL.p,  146. 
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indorse  it,  thinking  it  better  withont  his  name,  and  afterwards, 
on  dishononr  of  the  bill,  proved  the  amount  nnder  the  oommission, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ordered  the  debt  to  be  expunged,  observing, 
that  tiiis  was  a  sale  of  the  bill.  So,  if  a  party  disooonts  bills 
with  a  banker,  and  receives,  in  part  of  the  disconnt,  other 
bills,  bat  not  indinrsed  by  the  banker,  which  bills  turn  out 
to  be  bad,  the  banker  is  not  liable.  '  Having  taken  them  without 
indorsement,'  says  Lord  Eeuyon,  'he  has  taken  the  risk  on 
himself.  The  bankers  were  the  holders  of  the  bills,  and,  by 
not  indorsing  them,  have  refused  to  pledge  their  credit  to  their 
validity;  and  the  transferee  must  be  taken  to  have  received 
them  on  their  own  credit  only.'  So  where,  in  the  morning,  A. 
sold  B.  a  quantity  of  com,  and,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  B.  delivered  to  A.,  in  payment,  certain  promissory 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  C,  which  had  then  stopped  payment, 
but  which  circumstance  was  not  at  the. time  known  to  either 
party,  Bayley,  J.,  said, '  If  the  notes  had  been  given  to  A.  at  the 
time  when  the  com  was  sold,  he  could  have  no  remedy  upon  them 
against  B.  A.  might  have  insisted  on  payment  in  money,  but,  if 
he  consented  to  receive  the  notes  as  money,  they  would  have  been 
taken  by  him  at  his  peril.'  Such  seems  the  general  rule 
governing  the  transfer  by  delivery,  not  only  of  ordinary  Bills  of 
Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  but  also  of  Bank  Notes.  Nor  is 
there  any  hardship  in  such  a  rule,  for  the  remedy  against  the 
transferor  may  always  be  preserved  by  indorsement,  or  by  special 
contract." 

While  it  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  the  delivery  of  a 
bill  without  indorsement,  in  exchange  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
is  a  sale  of  it,  it  has  frequently  been  said  that,  if  the  bill 
be  indorsed,  it  is  only  a  loan.  We  have  pointed  out  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  loan  already.  It  is  often  said  that  a 
banker  lends  his  customer  money  on  the  security  of  bills. 
But  this  is  an  inaccurate  mode  of  statement.  What  the  banker 
does  is  to  buy  a  debt  due  to  his  customer,  and,  when  he  indorses 
the  bill,  his  customer  gives  him  a  limited  warranty  of  its  sound- 
ness. If  the  banker  lent  his  customer  the  money,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  repay  it.  But  that  is  not  so.  It  is  the  acceptor's 
business  to  pay  the  bill,  and,  if  he  do  not  do  so,  the  banker  may, 
by  giving  his  customer  immediate  notice,  and  making  a  demand, 
make  his  customer  take  back  the  bill,  and  repay  the  money.    But 
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if  the  banker  &il  in  giving  immediate  notice,  his  remedy  against 
his  customer  is  gone. 

Bat  the  Law  of  Continuity  shews  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine 
that  Bank  Notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  alone  are  Currency. 
Lord  Overstone  rigorously  restricts  the  term  to  such  not^ 
But  would  not  notes  payable  one  minute  after  demand  be 
Currency?  or  one  hour  ?  or  two,  or  three,  or  four  hours?  Would 
not  not^  payable  one  day  after  demand  be  Currency?  or  two  or 
three  days?  Lord  Overstone  denied  that  Bank  post  bills, 
which  are  issued  payable  seven  days  after  sight,  are  Currency. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  if  a  man  deposits,  money  in  the  Bank 
and  receives  in  exchange  for  it  a  bank  note  payable  on  demand- 
that  is  Currency;  but  if  he  ask,  for  his  own  convenience,  fcnr 
a  note  payable  seven  days  after  sight — ^that  is  not  Currency! 
But  the  note  becomes  payable  on  demand  on  the  seventh  day 
after  sight,  and  then^  by  their  own  definition,  it  is  Currency. 
What  was  it  before  ?  It  used  formerly  to  be  the  custom  for 
banks  in  the  country  to  issue  notes  payable  20  days  aftier  demand. 
These  notes  circulated  and  produced  all  the  effects  of  money. 
What  were  they,  if  they  were  not  Currency?  Cheques  are  payable 
on  demand.  How  are  they  not  Currency  as  much  as  notes?  How 
are  Bills  of  Exchange  not  Currency  on  the  day  they  become 
payable?  And,  if  they  are  so  then,  what  were  they  before?  It  is 
quite  plain  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  They  are  all  species 
of  Currency,  though  differing  in  degree,  and  the  distinction 
between  them  is  untenable. 

Nay,  according  to  this  doctrine  a  Bank  Note  itself  is  only 
Currency  during  about  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four:  because 
it  is  only  payable  on  demand  during  banking  hours,  say  from 
9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  jbhree  the  Note  is 
not  payable  till  next  day;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  Currency, 
and  has  ceased  to  affect  the  foreign  exchanges.  Therefore,  at  5 
minutes  before  three  it  is  Currency,  and  5  minutes  after  three  it  is 
not  Currency.  So  at  5  minutes  before  nine  a.m.  it  is  not 
Currency,  at  5  minutes  after  nine  it  is  Currency.  We  most 
leave  ,our  readers  to  judge  whether  such  doctrines  are  sound 
philosophy. 

Not  oidy  are  Colonel  Torrens's  statements  of  law  perfectly 
inaccurate,  but  also  his  statements  of  fact  and  the  routine  of 
business.    He  asserts  that  Bills  of  Exchange  are  not  Currency 
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becaase  they  are  intended  to  be,  and  are,  nlfcimatelj  liquidated  in 
coin  or  bank  notes.  Sach  a  statement  as  this  shews  the  most 
profoond  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  routine  business  of  banking; 
for  comparatively  very  few  bills  are  ever  paid  by  means  of  coin 
or  bank  notes;  in  modem  times  they  are  ahnost  universally 
paid  by  means  of  Bank  Credits :  and,  consequently,  by  Colonel 
Torrens's  own  definition,  these  Bank  Credits  must  be  money. 

19,  But  we  must  point  out  the  further  conclusions  which  the 
doctrines  set  forth  by  these  witnesses  lead  to,  which  may  somewhat 
surprise  their  advocates. 

They  say  that  the  fundamental  essence  of  Currency  or  Money 
is  that  it  '^  closes  a  debt." 

Now  to  this  we  shall  reply  as  was  the  &8hion  in  the  glorious  old 
days  of  special  pleading — (1)  there  is  no  debt  to  dose;  and  (2)  it 
does  not  close  the  debt. 

1.  When  money  is  exchanged  for  goods  no  debt  arises  :  and  if 
it  be  said  that  the  money  closes  the  debt  which  would  have  arisen 
on  the  sale  of  the  goods,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  may  equally 
be  said  that  the  goods  close  the  debt  which  would  have  arisen  on 
the  sale  of  the  money.  It  is  simply  an  exchange;  and  the  goods 
and  the  money  close  the  debt  equally  on  each  side.  Therefore, 
if  it  be  the  essence  of  Currency  to  ^' close  debt,"  the  goods 
are  Currency  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the  money  is. 

It  is  quite  common  in  t^e  City  to  discharge  a  debt  by  stock  : 
now  by  this  the  debt  is  closed,  and,  consequently,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  the  Stock  is  Currency  or  Money. 

So  in  innumerable  eases  it  is  the  custom  to  discharge  a  debt  by 
a  payment  of  goods.  A  baker  or  a  tea  merchant  becomes 
indebted  to  a  wine  merchant,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  he 
may  take  payment  in  bread  or  tea.  If  he  does  so,  then  the  debt 
if  closed;  and  by  this  doctrine  the  bread  or  the  tea  are  Currency 
or  Money. 

So  in  all  cases  of  Barter  or  Exchange  of  goods,  the  goods  on 
each  side  discharge  or  close  the  debt  which  would  have  arisen 
without  the  exchange ;  consequently,  the  goods  exchanged  on 
either  side  are  equally  Currency  or  Money. 

Furthermore,  let  us  test  the  doctrine  by  cases  regarding  other 
paper  documents. 
^  A  merchant,  suppo6e>  puts  his  acceptance  into  circulation: 
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another  person  happens  to  be  indebted  to  him  in  an  eqnal  amount, 
and  chances  to  come  possessed  of  his  acceptance.  The  merchant 
asks  for  payment  of  his  debt,  and  the  debtor  hands  over  to  the 
merchant  his  own  acceptance.  By  this  means  the  debt  is  closed; 
and  according  to  this  doctrine  the  merchant's  acceptance  is 
Currency  or  Money. 

So  a  banker,  say,  issues  notes,  and  discounts  a  merchant's 
acceptance.  When  the  acceptance  falls  due,  the  merchant  collects 
an  equid  amount  of  the  hirer's  notes.  Each  is  then  equally 
indebted  to  the  other;  and  in  payment  of  their  reciprocal  claims, 
the  merchant  hands  the  notes  to  the  banker,  and  the  banker 
hands  the  acceptance  to  the  merchant.  By  this  means  the  debts 
are  mutually  closed,  and  if  the  Notes  are  Currency  because  they 
have  dosed  the  debt,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  acceptance  is 
equally  Currency,  because  it  has  performed  exactly  the  same 
function? 

So  if  two  merchants  issue  their  acceptances  for  the  same 
amount,  and  they  get  into  each  other's  hands,  each  will  offer 
to  the  other  his  own  acceptance  in  payment  of  the  debt  by  him. 
By  these  means  the  debts  are  mutually  dosed.  And  consequently 
each  acceptance  is  Currency  or  Money. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  dogmas  of  these  writers  are  transfixed  by 
darts  drawn  from  their  own  quiver ! 

The  same  doctrine  may  be  extended  to  other  cases.  Suppose  a 
man  buys  a  ticket  from  a  Railway  Company,  the  Company  is 
then  indebted  to  him.  But  when  they  have  carried  him  to  his 
journey's  end,  the  debt  is  closed.  Therefore,  according  to 
thifl  doctrine,  the  carriage  of  the  passenger  is  Currency  or 
Money. 

So  if  a  person  buys  an  opera  ticket,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
is  iiidebted  to  him.  But  when  he  has  witnessed  the  play,  the  debt 
is  closed;  consequently  the  performance  of  the  play  is  Currenqr  or 
Money. 

So  if  a  person  buys  Postage  Stamps,  the  Post  Office  is 
indebted  to  him:  but  when  he  has  sent  his  letters  by  post,  the 
debt  is  closed.  Therefore  the  carriage  of  the  letters  is  Currency 
or  Money.  And  so  on,  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to 
many  other  cases. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  affirm  that  a  payment  in  Money 
does  not  close  the  debt,  because  all  Economists  have  shewn  that 
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the  transaction  is  not  closed  nntil  some  prodnct  or  satisfaction  has 
been  obtained  in  exchange  /or  the  one  originally  given.  The 
earliest  Economists  pointed  ont  that  in  a  sale  for  money  the  ex- 
change is  not  consummated. 

A  baker^  we  will  say,  wants  shoes:  he  sells  his  bread  for  money; 
bnt  can  he  wear  his  money  as  shoes?  Certainly  not;  he  must 
exchange  away  his  money  for  shoes.  Consequently,  the  Physio- 
crates  held  that  the  exchange  was  not  consunmiated,  or  completed, 
until  the  baker  had  got  his  shoes.  And  J.  B.  Bay  called  a  sale,  a 
demi-exchange. 

And  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  all  Economists  from 
Aristotle  downwards,  have  perceived  and  declared  that  money 
itself  is  only  a  species  of  Credit,  or  general  Bill  of  Exchange,  as 
we  have  shewn  by  a  whole  catena  of  writers.  Hence,  money  and 
bills  of  exchange  are  fundamentally  analogous;  they  are  each  of 
them  merely  the  evidence  of  a  debt  due  to  their  possessor;  and 
the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  money  is  only  the 
exchange  of  a  particular  and  precarious  instnimcnt  of  Creddt,  for 
a  general  and  permanent  one.  But,  as  Economists,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  satisfaction  and  enjoyment;  we  have  only  to  do 
with  exchanges;  and  the  exchange  of  goods  for  a  bill  or  note  is 
one  exchange;  the  exchange  of  a  bill  or  note  for  money  is 
another  exchange;  and  the  exchange  of  money  for  goods  is 
another  exchange  ;  they  are  all  equally  exchanges,  and  therefore 
Economic  phenomena. 

20.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  on  this  subject  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  is  entirely  of  the  same  opinion  as  ourselves.  After 
shewing^  the  untenable  nature  of  the  distinction  set  up  between 
Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  he  says — "The  English 
language  has  a  generic  word  which  comprehends  money,  bank 
notes,  paper  money,  or  assignats  not  convertible  into  specie,  and 
every  other  kind  of  security  which  can  be  put  into  circulation, 
and  is  accepted  more  or  less  generally  among  men:  and  that  is  the 
word  Currency.  Our  language  has  no  precise  equivalent: 
nevertheless,  the  word  Numeraire  may  be  taken  in  the  same  sense, 
and  I  shall  so  employ  it  for  the  future  in  thiB  work."  And  the 
same  distinguished  writer  has  given  his  formal  adhesion  to 
the  fundamental  nature  of  a  Currency  set  forth  in  this  work.^ 

*  La  Monnaiet  §  3,  ch.  5.  *  Journal  dea  EoonomisUs^  August^  1862. 
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But,  while  we  contend  that  Lord  Overstone's  criterion  of  a 
Currency  is  fatal  to  his  own  view,  w^  are  qnite  willing  to  accept 
it.  For  what  is  it  that  exists  in  all  places,  in  all  times,  and 
among  almost  all  persons?  Debt,  or  Sebyiges  bus.  And 
what  is  it  that  is  nniyersally  required  to  measure,  record,  and 
transfer  them?  Some  material.  But  we  see  that  all  Currencies 
are  more  or  less  local,  none  are  universal.  The  idea,  or  the  want 
alone,  is  universal.  The  notes  of  a  country  banker,  only  cir- 
culating in  his  own  neighbourhood,  are  like  a  country  patois^  each 
district  has  its  own.  A  national  Currency  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  a  language.  But  even  that  is  only  local,  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  ideas  only  expressed  in  the  language  are  universal.  We 
are,  therefore,  strengthened  in  our  conviction,  that  the  only 
true  idea  of  a  Currency  is,  that  it  is  the  R^esentaiim  of 
Transferable  Debt,  and  that  whatever  represents  Transferable  DM 
is  Cvsrren/cy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ON  THE  ORGANISATION  OP  THE  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND;  AND  ON  THE  BANK  CHARTER 
ACT  OP  1844. 

1.  We  are  now,  at  length,  in  a  position  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive gnrvey  of  the  organisation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  Of  all  the  Acts  in  the  Statute  book, 
there  is  none  which  comes  home  to  every  man,  which  so  nearly 
affects  every  man's  interest,  as  this  Act.  Pew  persons  are 
aware  of  its  extremely  complicated  nature.  We  hear  sometimes 
of  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1844,  as  if  there  were  but  one 
principle  involved  in  it !  or  as  if  the  olJ9ct  of  it  were  the  same 
thing  as  the  principle;  the  object  it  aims  at,  the  same  thing  as 
the  theory  it  adopts  to  obtain  that  object.  Whereas,  in  truth, 
it  is  founded  upon  a  multiplicity  of  theories — ^it  is  a  combination 
of  several  theories  of  currency,  and,  moreover,  devises  a  par- 
ticular machinery  for  carrying  them  out.  When,  therefore,  we 
consider  its  very  complicated  nature,  we  see  what  a  boundless 
field  of  controversy  it  may  give  rise  to;  for  each  of  the  several 
theories  it  embodies  may  be  partially  or  totally  erroneous;  and 
even  if  they  be  correct,  the  machinery  devised  for  enforcing 
them  may  be  imperfect,  or  erroneous,  and  insufficient  for  its 
purpose.  We  think,  however,  that  we  arc  now  in  a  position  to 
examine  the  theories  upon  which  it  is  founded — to  test  them  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  monetary  science  established  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  and  to  point  out  those  principles — if  any 
— ^which  it  violates. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  obtained  the  great  fundamental  con- 
ception, which  is  the  basis  of  monetary  science,  that  money  is 
the  representative  of  debt,  or  services  due;  thai,  where  there 
is  no  debt,  there  can  be  no  money.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we 
found  that  the  fundamental  error  of  Law's  Theory  of  Paper 
Money  is,  that  it  creates  currency  where  there  is  no  debt  for  it 
to  represent.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  an  additional 
quantity  of  material  is  poured  into  the  channel  of  circulation,  as 
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it  is  called;  that  is^  a  greater  quantity  of  material  is  required  to 
do  exactly  the  same  duty  as  a  smaller  quantity  did  before;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  depredation  of  the  whole,  which  may 
proceed  to  any  length;  and  we  have  given  several  examples  of 
the  practical  results  of  this  plausible  and  wide-spread,  but  delusive, 
theory. 

We  must  now  gamine  the  organisation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  we  shall  find  that  it,  too,  is  based  upon  Lawism. 

But  furthermore,  we  have  said  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is 
based  on  a  peculiar  definition  of  the  word  Cubrenct;  and  is 
expressly  devised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  a  peculiar 
Theory  of  Currency.  In  the  last  chapter  we  have  examined  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Currency,  and  shewn  the  entirely  erroncons 
doctrines  of  those  writers  fix)m  whom  the  scheme  emanated  which 
was  embodied  in  that  Act.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  Theory 
upon  which  it  is  founded;  and  to  see  how  far  it  really  carries  out 
the  Theory  it  is  intended  to  do;  and  the  consequences  it 
has  produced.  We  may  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Principle  which  we  are  now  going  to  explain. 

2.  We  have  shewn  that  the  Roman  lawyers  had  brought  the 
Theory  of  Credit  to  absolute  perfection;  but  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  so  practical  a  people  never  appreciated  the  con- 
venience of  recording  Credit  or  Debts  on  written  instruments 
till  a  very  late  period.  Although  debts  were  permitted  to  be 
freely  sold  like  any  other  article  qf  property,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Creditor,  the  Debtor,  and  the  Assignee  to  meet  together  and 
agree  orally  to  the  transfer  of  the  debt.  The  only  written  docu- 
ments of  debt  which  the  Romans  used  were  cheques  ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  their  having  invented  bank  notes. 

Bank  notes  were  invented  by  the  Chinese.  About  807  A.D.,  in  the 
reign  of  Hian-tsonng  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang,  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  country,  owing  to  political  troubles  and  their  usual 
concomitant,  a  debasement  of  the  coinage.  The  Emperor 
ordered  all  the  merchants  to  bring  their  specie  to  the  Treasury; 
send  in  exchange  for  it  gave  them  Bills  of  Exchange  or  Notes, 
called  fet^tsim,  or  flying  money,  payable  at  the  principal  towns 
of  the  provinces.  The  convenience  of  these  bills  was  so  gi^at 
that  their  use  became  very  popular ;  but  for  some  reason  or 
another  they  were  discontinued  for  a  time.    In  970  A.D.,  however, 
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in  &ie  reign  of  Tai-tson,  there  was  again  great  monetary  disorder, 
and  the  expedient  of  the  fey-Uien  was  revived.  Merchants  were 
invited  to  deposit  their  specie  in  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  they 
received  bills  or  notes  payable  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Empire.  These  were  called  pien-tsien,  or  convenient  money. 
The  plan  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour  ;  the  specie 
flowed  in,  and  the  issues  of  paper  greatly  increased.  Similar 
banks  were  established  in  the  provinces,  and  soon  became  very 
large.  The  pim-tsten  were  made  legal  tender  in  commerce.  In 
997,  the  Oovemment  had  received  in  deposit  1,700,000  taels  of 
silver.  In  1021  the  sum  had  increased  to  2,880,000  taels,  equal 
to  about  21,225,000  francs. 

These  issues  were  made  by  the  Oovemment,  and  we  see  that 
they  were  merely  in  exchange  for  an  equal  amount  of  bullion. 
This  was,  therefore,  an  example  of  the  "  Cureenoy  Pbinciplb." 

But,  about  the  same  time,  the  first  issue  of  private  circulating 
paper  took  place.  A  certain  Tchang-yang  seems  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  this  terrible  engine.  In  the  province  of  Ghu,  which 
is  the  modem  Sse-tchuen,  the  money  was  made  exclusively  of  iron, 
and  was,  of  course,  very  inconvenient.  Tchang-yang,  issued  bills 
called  tsy-tchyy  and  also  kum^  to  represent  this  iron-money. 
Under  the  reign  of  Teking-tsong,  from  997  to  1022,  this  in- 
vention spread  greatly.  Private  bank  notes,  called  ktao-tseu^ 
payable  every  three  years,  were  allowed  to  be  current  for  sixty- 
five  years.  They  were  for  a  tael  of  pure  silver.  A  joint-stock 
company  of  sixteen  of  the  richest  merchants  was  formed,  with 
power  to  issue  such  notes.  The  company  at  first  succeeded  very 
well,  but  new  and  inexperienced  members  having  replaced  the 
older  ones,  the  company  became  bankrupt,  and  caused  much 
misery  and  litigation.  The  kum  or  isy-khy  were  payable  in  a 
different  place  to  where  they  were  issued.  They  thus  resembled 
Bills  of  Exchange  in  their  origin.  The  kiao-tsm  were  like  bank 
notes,  but  only  payable  once  in  three  years. 

This  bank,  the  first  joint  stock  bank  of  issue,  failed  in  1017, 
but  the  invention  was  found  to  have  so  many  conveniences,  that  a 
Commission  was  appointed  to  report  whether  the  State  might  not 
found  a  bank  of  Jdao-tseu.  The  Commission  reported  in  favour 
of  the  plan,  and  in  1023,  a  State  Bank  was  founded  at  Y-tcheon, 
the  capital  of  Chu.  It  issued  notes  payable  every  three  years,  as 
the  former  ones,  and  all  private  issues  were  forbidden.    In  1032, 
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it  was  found  that  its  issues  were  1,2569840  taels,  or  about 
9,422,550  francs.  The  edict  founding  it  ordered  that  it  should 
have  a  capital  of  860,000  taels  in  specie.  The  pien-UUn 
gradually  disappeared  before  the  kiao-tseu.  In  1060  punishment 
of  death  was  enacted  against  forgers  of  kiao-seu. 

In  1069,  the  Government  established  a  Bank  of  kiao-Ueu,  at 
Lou-tcheon,  in  the  province  of  Ho-tong.  In  1070,  it  founded  a 
similar  one  in  Chen-sy  to  pay  the  army  contractors  in  kuuhtseu 
instead  of  tcJiao,  or  short  dated  bills,  as  they  had  been  used  to. 
The  contractors  were  so  discontented  that  the  Govemment  had 
to  give  up  the  plan,  but  the  bank  was  kept  up. 

The  kuuhtsm  were  redeemable  in  three  years.  The  holder 
might  have  specie  or  new  bills  at  his  option.  They  seem  to  have 
been  so  popular,  that  in  1072,  when  seventeen  of  the  twenty-two 
terms  had  expired,  only  6,840  taels  of  paper  had  been  paid  off, 
and  it  was  decided  to  create  a  new  series  of  kiao-tseu  of  twenty-five 
terms,  to  the  amount  of  1,250,000  taels,  to  redeem  the  old  series. 
In  1076,  on  pretence  that  the  merchants  made  too  great  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  Govemment,  the  issue  of  kiao-tseu  was  sus- 
pended in  Chen-sy.  In  1094,  it  was  observed  that  trade  had 
drawn  a  large  number  of  kiao-tseu  to  Ghen-sy,  and  the  province 
where  they  were  issued  was  in  want  of  them.  To  remedy  this 
a  creation  of  150,000  taels  for  one  term  of  three  yetirs  was 
allowed. 

In  1102,  issues  of  kuio-tseu  were  resumed  in  Ghen-sy.  In  1107 
those  of  Sse-tchuen  were  replaced  by  other  obligations,  called 
tsten-yn.  About  this  time  the  abuses  of  paper  money,  which  have 
been  so  frequently  practised  in  modem  times,  began.  The  Tartars 
were  now  invading  the  country  ;  and  the  Ghiuese  Emperors  had 
no  resource  except  to  create  immense  issues  of  kiao-tseu,  A  new 
series  were  created,  payable  every  year,  of  which  one  of  the  new 
was  equal  to  four  of  the  old.  The  kiao-tseu  were  replaced  by 
isien-yn  of  forty-three  terms,  payable  every  year.  In  all  com- 
mercial payments  above  10,000  tsien  one-half  was  ordered  to  be 
paid  in  tsien-yn,  and  one-half  in  copper.  These  orders  created 
great  discontent  among  the  people.  Each  tsieti-yn  of  1,000  tsien 
had  fallen  to  100.  In  1107-1121  the  banks  for  the  issue  of 
tsien-yn  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  cash  payments,  and 
the  issues  were  enormously  increased.  The  min  of  1,000  tiitn 
had  now  fallen  to  10  tsien.    Shortly  after  this  they  were  sup- 
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pressed.  They  never  circalated  in  Fo-kien,  Kiang-tche^  or 
Hou-Konang ;  bnt  chiefly  in  Eing-tong-ai,  Hoai-nan,  and  Gai- 
fong-fu,  where  the  Conrt  was,  and  the  northern  provinces,  where 
there  was  always  a  scarcity  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

In  1131,  after  the  Tartars  had  conquered  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, the  money  was  in  the  greatest  disorder.  To  pay  the 
troops  new  bills,  called  kouan-tseu,  were  created,  which  were 
payable  in  the  interior.  Bnt  when  the  time  for  payment  came, 
the  Government  could  only  pay  one-third  part  of  their  value, 
and  so  they  fell  to  a  heavy  discount.  In  1188  new  issues  were 
made. 

In  1158,  under  the  same  Emperor,  the  copper  vessels  of 
private  persons  and  of  the  religious  sects  were  confiscated.  In 
1160  the  officers  of  State  were  not  allowed  to  have  more  than 
20,000  min  or  150,000  francs  in  money,  and  private  persons  half 
as  much.  All  gold  and  silver  was  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the 
Treasury ;  and  in  exchange  bills  for  tea,  salt,  and  other  things 
were  given.  In  1159,  new  State  bonds,  called  kauan-tseu  and 
kmg-kue  were  created,  the  former  for  three  years,  and  the  latter 
for  two.  The  provinces  of  Hoai-sy  and  Hon-kouang  received 
800,000  taels,  or  6  million  francs,  of  the  former;  Hai-tong 
received  400,000  taels  of  the  latter.  They  were  divided  in  notes 
equal  to  750  and  7,500  francs. 

In  1160  new  bills,  named  hod-Ueu,  were  issued  on  bullion  in  the 
Treasury  ;  and  the  Government  declared  that  they  would  only  use 
them  in  the  purchase  of  the  annual  supplies  of  salt  and  other 
necessaries,  and  not  for  State  expenses.  In  1162  death  was 
denounced  against  forgers  of  these  bills.  Each  bill  was  for  1,000 
pieces  (or  7*50  francs),  and  was  called  a  too.  Their  circulation 
was  at  first  limited  to  Liang-tche,  but  it  was  soon  extended  to 
Tche-kiang,  Hon-kouang,  and  Pe-king-sy.  The  Government  paid 
half  in  specie,  and  half  in  hoei-tseti,  and  ordered  the  same  in 
private  payments.  In  1168,  the  new  Emperor  Hiao-tsong  created 
hoei'tsm  of  500,  800,  and  200  pieces  (or  8*50,  2*50  and  1-50 
francs).  No  term  of  payment  was  mentioned,  and  so  they 
rapidly  fell  to  a  heavy  discount.  In  1166,  the  Emperor  issued 
1,000,000  ounces  of  silver  to  buy  them  up. 

In  1137,  a  report  stated  that  in  Chu  or  Sse-tcihuen,  which  was 
the  parent  of  paper  money,  there  was  a  mass  of  37,800,000  of 
taels  in  circulation,  or  284  millions  of  francs.    In  1160,  it  had 
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increased  to  419470,000  taels,  or  311  millions  of  francs.    The  iron 
specie  amonnted  to  700,000  taels,  or  5,250,000  francs. 

In  1167,  a  minister  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  frx)m  1160,  to 
the  second  month  of  1166,  more  than  28  millions  of  too  had  been 
issued.  Of  hoei-tseu,  and  dming  that  year,  15,600,000  more  too 
had  been  issued,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Treasnry  paid  out  each 
month  from  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  taels,  or  from  4*5  to 
5*25  million  francs,  for  the  expenses  of  the  State,  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Generals  refrised  every  thing  but  specie,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  provinces  refused  the  State  paper  in  payment 
oi  taxes.  This  greatly  depreciated  their  value.  The  paper  on 
which  they  were  printed  was  so  bad,  that  five  millions  wanted  to 
be  i^newed.  The  Government  said  it  would  issue  new  notes  at 
the  rate  of  100  tmn  for  every  1,000  tsien  of  the  old  ones.  This 
new  fraud  greatly  increased  the  public  distrust. 

In  1168,  the  exchange  of  the  old  for  the  new  hoei-tseu  began. 
They  had  an  ^ch^nce  of  three  years  like  the  hiao-tseu,  and  each 
series  amounted  to  ten  million  taeh,  or  750  million  francs.  A 
commission  of  2  per  cent,  was  charged  on  the  exchange.  But 
only  the  old  ones  which  had  the  words  kouan  (thousand)  and  ps 
(hundred)  still  legible,  were  exchanged  at  their  nominal  value. 
The  verificators  had  to  distinguish  the  forged  notes,  and  trace 
them  to  their  first  issuers,  for  which  they  received  a  large  re- 
compense. The  old  ones  were  only  allowed  four  months  to  be 
exchanged,  after  that  they  were  not  to  be  current. 

In  1175,  the  necessity  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  Kin  war  made 
the  Government  resort  to  measures  which  ruined  commerce  and 
public  credit.  The  tax  collectors  imputed  the  scarcity  of  money 
to  the  merchants,  who  were  forbidden  to  export  any.  Every 
merchant  vessel  was  searched  before  leaving  by  a  special  officer, 
who  gave  it  a  passport.  But  the  merchants  embarked  their  specie 
in  little  boats  before  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  who  probably  took 
care  not  to  see  too  much.  Severe  penalties  were  denounced  against 
all  who  took  away  money,  but  in  1179,  these  severe  decrees  could 
not  be  carried  out ;  and  merchants  were  allowed  to  take  with  them 
a  small  quantity  of  specie. 

The  Government  by  several  decrees  in  1176,  put  off  the  pay- 
ment of  the  several  scries  of  hoei-tseu  till  1197.  In  1195,  Ning- 
tsong  declared  that  each  series  of  hoet^tseti  should  consist  of  thirty 
millions  of  min,  or  225  million  fraucs.    In  1200,  it  was  found 
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that  the  quantity  of  bills  called  tchuen-yn  in  circulation  was  more 
than  fifty-three  millions  of  min,  or  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
million  francs;  and  besides  that  there  were  an  almost  equal 
quantity  of  bills  at  three  terms. 

In  1163^  the  Oovermnent  had  created  a  local  paper  money,  to 
circulate  in  the  provinces  on  the  River  Hoai.  The  hoei-tseu  were 
prohibited  in  these  provinces ;  and  at  the  tolls  on  the  river,  tickets 
were  issued  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the  two  currencies. 
Copper  money  was  forbidden  in  these  provinces,  and  iron  only  was 
allowed.  The  people  were  so  discontented  that  the  decrees  had  to 
be  rescinded.  In  1221,  more  than  300,000  min  of  this  local  paper 
money  was  issued.  The  Government  always  tried  to  emit  the 
greatest  quantity  of  paper  money  in  the  districts  exposed  to  the 
attacks  ef  the  enemy. 

It  appears  that  since  1160  no  paper  money  had  been  redeemed, 
except  with  fresh  paper,  which  reduced  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  very  low  ebb.  All  the  state  officials,  civil  and  military, 
were  paid  in  paper.  The  army  was  in  want  of  necessaries. 
Taxes  were  only  paid  in  paper.  Copper  money  was  regarded  as  a 
rarity,  and,  of  course,  the  more  the  paper  was  depreciated,  the 
more  the  price  of  food  rose.  Some  feeble  efforts  were  made  to 
improve  the  public  credit  by  coining  copper,  but  the  quantity  was 
very  small,  and  it  was  much  debased.  In  1210,  the  Grovemment 
sent  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  Sse-tchuen,  where  a  new  issue 
of  thirteen  million  m«n,  in  bills,  had  greatly  depreciated  them. 
The  tchum-yn  of  1,000  pieces  had  &llen  to  400  and  100  pieces. 
The  specie  sent  was  sufficient  to  buy  up  thirteen  million  min  of 
tchmn-yn,  and  their  value  rose  to  500  pieces  of  iron  in  Sse- 
tchuen.  Beyond  this  province  the  paper  was  only  worth  170 
pieces. 

For  nearly  a  century,  the  Niu-tchy,  who  had  conquered  the 
north  of  China,  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Chinese,  and 
created  a  paper  money  in  their  kingdom  of  Kin,  which  was  called 
kiouhtchao.  They  made  the  tributary  provinces  pay  in  nothing 
but  copper,  and  they  paid  themselves  only  in  paper.  This  paper 
was  issued  with  an  ^h^nce  of  seven  years,  when  it  was  promised 
to  be  paid  in  specie.  But,  of  course,  this  could  not  be  done,  and 
the  paper  money  fell  to  a  discount. 

!:  The  Chinese  historian  says — "  Paper  should  not  be  made  money; 
it  should  only  be  used  as  a  representative  sign  of  metallic  values, 
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or  necessaries,  which  should  be  immediately  exchanged  for  specie, 
and  economise  its  transport.  Such  was  the  original  use  of  paper 
among  merchants.  The  Ooyemment,  adopting  this  invention 
from  private  persons,  made  it  into  money;  an^  then  abused  its 
original  intention."  The  same  writer  says,  in  another  place,  that 
in  a  country  which  had  no  medium  of  exchange,  except  copper 
and  iron,  the  use  of  paper  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  note  payable 
to  bearer,  was  of  great  use  in  commerce.  But  the  Chinese 
Government,  whose  rapacity  had  committed  so  many  frauds  on  the 
coinage,  could  not  respect  this  useful  invention,  when  the  cost  of 
the  war  made  a  continual  demand  for  money.  It  only  maintained 
its  engagements  during  the  period  of  the  first  issue  of  kiao-iseu^ 
at  Y-tcheon;  that  is,  for  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  years. 

The  Kin  Government  was  attacked  by  the  Mongols  and  the 
Chinese,  and  it  resorted  to  the  same  device  of  issuing  paper 
money.  The  depreciated  kiao-tchao  were  replaced  by  pao-kum, 
tltang-pao,  pao-tsuefi,  tchin-Jw,  which  were  printed  on  silk,  and  by 
paO'hod.  These  were  all  species  of  inconvertible  paper  money. 
The  last  mentioned  were  from  1  to  4  tsien,  that  is,  from  '7 
to  3  centimes. 

No  more  metallic  currency  was  made  in  China  till  1276,  when 
the  Soung  dynasty  waa  overthrown.  The  only  currency  was  the 
depreciated  Jwei-tseu.  In  1285,  a  minister  speaks  of  two  species 
of  Jioei-tseti,  at  sixteen  and  seventeen  terms,  and  complains  of  their 
daily  increasing  depreciation,  and  the  rise  of  necessaries.  In 
1256,  in  order  to  diminish  their  number,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
wine  duties  should  be  received  in  them,  and  then  they  were  to  be 
burnt.  In  1265  the  hoei-tseu  were  so  utterly  depreciated,  that  a 
new  paper  money  was  created,  called  kien-tskn-kauari'tseu.  There 
was  also  a  species  called  yn-kouwi,  or  silver  notes.  The  Govern- 
ment issued  one  of  these  last  to  redeem  three  hom-heu  of  eighteen 
terms;  and  received  the  hoei-tseu  of  seventeen  terms  in  payment 
of  the  grain  it  sold  to  the  people,  and  then  burnt  them.  This 
was  the  last  effort  of  the  Soung  dynasty;  and  China  then  fell 
under  the  Mongolians,  greatly  owing  to  the  demoralisation  caused 
by  the  misery  produced  by  the  paper  money. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  the  Mongolian  king,  Ogodai  (1227-1248), 
had  urged  him  to  issue  kiao-khao,  in  imitation  of  the  Kin  kings. 
His  minister,  however,  Ye-liu-tchou-tsai,  had  warned  him  of  the 
danger  of  paper  money;  and  told  him  that  the  paper  was  refused 
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in  payment  of  taxes,  and,  in  eonseqnence,  was  so  depreciated,  that 
a  cake  of  rice  cost  11,000  min,  or  75,000  francs.  He  advised  that 
if  the  king  was  determined  to  issue  paper  money,  its  value  should 
not  exceed  10,000  ting  of  silver,  or  about  750,000  francs.  This 
sage  counsel,  however,  was  not  observed.  In  1260,  Koblai,  or 
Chi-tsow,  the  first  Mongol  Emperor,  who  conquered  all  China, 
issued  kiaa-tchao,  which  were  already  depreciated  one  half.  In  the 
same  year  new  issues  were  made,  called  tchong'tang-yuen-paO'tchao 
of  several  sorts,  besides  some  printed  on  silk,  called  tchong-iang- 
f/n-ho.  In  1264,  banks  were  erected  throughout  the  empire  for 
the  issue  of  these  notes.  In  1276,  new  notes,  called  li-tchaOy 
being  little  more  than  a  centime  or  two.  In  1279,  these  issues 
were  stopped,  but  the  old  ones  continued  in  circulation,  though  at 
a  constantly  increasing  depreciation.  In  1288,  new  issues  were 
made,  in  which  one  new  note  was  given  for  five  of  the  same 
nominal  value  of  the  old.  Thus  the  Government  defrauded  its 
creditors  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  debts. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller, 
Marco  Polo,  visited  China;  and  discovered  the  existence  of  this 
paper  money.  In  B.  II.,  c.  18,  he  gives  an  account  of  its  manu- 
facture. He  says  that  it  was  made  in  Kanbalu.  The  inner  rind 
of  the  mulberry  tree  was  steeped  and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  made  into  paper,  resembling  that  made  from  cotton,  but 
quite  black.  It  was  then  cut  into  pieces  nearly  square,  but  of 
different  sizes.  The  smallest  were  of  the  value  of  a  Denier 
tournois;  the  next  for  a  Venetian  groat;  others  for  two,  five,  and 
ten  groats ;  others  for  one  to  ten  gold  besants.  Several  officers 
had  to  subscribe  their  names,  and  place  their  seals  on  each  note, 
which  was  then  stamped  with  the  royal  seal  dipped  in  Vermillion. 
Counterfeiting  was  a  capital  offence.  It  had  then  a  forced 
currency,  and  no  one  dare  refuse  it  on  pain  of  death.  Caravans 
of  merchants  arrived  with  their  goods,  which  they  laid  before  the 
king,  who  selected  what  he  pleased,  and  paid  them  in  this  money. 
When  any  one  wished  to  exchange  old  money  for  new,  it  was  done 
at  the  Mint,  at  a  charge  of  three  per  cent.  If  any  one  also 
wanted  gold  or  silver  for  manufacture,  they  could  obtain  bullion  at 
the  Mint  in  exchange  for  the  paper.  He  also  mentions  many 
cities  where  he  observed  this  money. 

In  1309,  the  Emperor  Won-tsong,  seeing  the  jiaper  much 
depreciated,  issued  a  third  species,  called  fchi-ta-gn'tc/iao;  which. 
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in  fact,  replaced  the  oM  at  a  depreciation  of  eighty  per  cent 
Although  some  coinages  of  metal  were  issaed,  this  paper  was  the 
only  money  recognised  by  the  Government  till  the  end  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty.  From  1341-1367,  new  issues  were  made  which 
were  to  replace  the  old  ones,  and  were  called  kkuhtc/ioo  of  the 
period  tchirtengy  as  if  the  new  ones  were  better  than  the  old.  Bat 
no  one  would  take  them.  During  this  period^  insurrections  broke 
out  in  every  quarter,  which  the  author  of  the  work  Tsao-mmi, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  Matonan-lin,  attributes  to  the  general 
discontent  caused  by  the  abuse  of  paper  money  by  the  Mongols. 
But  he  does  justice  to  the  proper  use  of  paper.  Ho  recalls  the 
excellent  effects  which  the  creation  of  the  kiao-tseu  by  Tchang- 
yang  had  previously  had  in  Sse-tchuen.  ^^Then,"  says  he,  'Mt 
was  ordered  that  at  the  offices  of  the  rich  merchants  who  managed 
the  enterprise,  when  the  notes  were  paid  in,  the  money  cams 

OUT;  WHEN  THE  BILLS  GAME  OUT,  THE  MONEY  WENT  IN.  ThE 
MONEY  WAS  THE  MOTHER,  THE  NOTE  WAS  THE  SON.  ThE  SON 
AND   THE   MOTHER    WERE   REOIPROOALLY    EXCHANGED  FOB   EACH 

OTHER."  Thus,  we  see,  that  even  the  famous  Currency 
Principle  was  invented  in  China  five  hundred  years  ago !  This 
is  just  the  doctrine  of  some  modem  writers,  that  the  sole  duty  of 
a  bank  is  to  exchange  specie  for  paper,  and  paper  for  specie. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  famous  English  traveller.  Sir 
John  Maundeville,  visited  China,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
paper  money  there.  He  says,^  speaking  of  the  Emperor  of 
Cathay,  or  China — ^^  This  Emperour  may  dispenden  als  moche  as 
he  wile  with  outen  estymacioun.  For  he  despendethe  not^  ne 
makethe  no  money,  but  of  lether  emprented,  or  of  papyre.  And 
of  that  money  is  som  of  gretter  prys,  and  som  of  lesse  prys,  aftre 
the  dyversitie  of  his  statutes.  And  whan  that  money  hathe  ronne 
so  longe,  that  it  begynnethe  to  waste,  than  men  beren  it  to  the 
Emperourc's  Tresorye,  and  than  thei  taken  newe  money  for  the 
old.  And  that  money  gothe  thorghe  out  all  the  contree,  and 
thorghe  out  all  his  provynces.  For  there  and  beyond  hem  thei 
make  no  money  nouther  of  gold  nor  of  sylver.  And  therefore  he 
may  despende  ynow  and  outrageously." 

We  need  not  give  any  more  details  here  of  the  history  of 
inconvertible  paper  money  in  China.  From  11  GO  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  it  had  a  forced  currency,  and  was  at  ouc 

1  7Vaoels,p,239.    Edit  1^9.   . 
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time  BO  depreciated,  that  500  paper  ounces  were  only  equal  to  1 
silver  ounce.  It  produced  all  the  evils  and  misery  which  its  use 
has  caused  in  modem  times  in  Europe  and  America.  In  1644  the 
Tartar  dynasty  conquered  China,  and  seeing  that  the  fall  of  the 
Hing  dynasty  was  greatly  owing  to  the  course  of  inconvertible 
paper  money,  they  totally  suppressed  it. 

3.  Several  Banks  in  Europe  have  been  constructed  on  this 
principle,  such  as  those  of  Venice  in  1587,  Amsterdam  in  1609, 
Hamburg  in  1619,  and  others.  We  have  already^  explained  the 
cause  of  the  institution  of  these  Banks.  They  were  founded 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  circulation  of  foreign  and  depreciated  coins  in  their  respective 
cities,  and  to  insure  ^a  uniform  standard  of  payment.  They 
created  Credit  only  in  exchange  for  specie  and  bullion  deposited 
with  them;  and  they  professed  to  keep  it  all  in  their  vaults.  The 
Credit  was  either  in  the  form  of  entries  in  their  books,  or  notes; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  which  form 
it  was  in.  These  Banks  were  the  exact  realisation  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Chinese  writer:  when  the  money  went  in,  the  Credit  came 
out;  when  the  money  came  out,  the  Credit  went  in. 

These  Banks  never  did  any  discount  business ;  and  if  they  had 
done  so  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  "  Currency  Principle," 
because  if  the  Credit  created  in  exchange  for  specie  had  remained 
in  circulation;  and  if  they  had  purchased  bills  with  the  specie  in 
their  possession,  that  would  manifestly  have  increased  the  quantity 
of  currency  in  circulation  by  exactly  the  amount  of  the  specie. 
Just  as  Smith  observes  that  if  paper  be  substituted  for  gold, 
that  gold  is  like  a  new  fund  created  for  carrying  on  a  new 
trade.' 

We  may  here  observe  that  Colonel  Torrens  is  entirely  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that  Smith  calls  money  and  bank  notes  only, 
currency,  excluding  bank  credits.  For  Smith,  speaking  of  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  says' — ^**For  the  value  which  remained, 
after  this  small  deduction  was  made,  it  gave  a  Credit  in  its  books. 
This  Credit  was  called  Bank  Money."  And  the  Credit  in  the 
books  of  these  Banks  was  expressly  called  Bank  Money:  which 
shews  that  a  Bank  Credit  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  a  Bank 
Note. 

»  Vol.  /.,  cA.  7.  §  66.      «  Wealth  o/Nationt,  B,  IL,  ch.  2.       » Ibid,  B,  IV,,  c*.  8. 
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Now  the  principle  of  these  Banks  is  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible:  and  the  school  of  which  Lord  Overstone,  Colonel 
Torrens,  and  Mr.  I^rman  are  the  most  eminent  members, 
maintained  that  this  is  the  trae  principle  of  a  paper  currency,  and 
that  all  Notes  created  in  excess  of  the  specie  they  displace  are 
a  depreciation  of  the  currency.  So  also  Mill  says* — ^*'The  sub- 
stitution of  paper  for  metallic  currency  is  a  national  gain;  any 
further  increase  of  paper  beyond  this  is  but  a  form  of  robbery." 

4.  But  no  banks  of  this  description  ever  existed  in  England. 
When  the  goldsmiths  commenced  the  business  of  banking,  thej 
received  money  on  deposit,  for  which  they  gave  interest;  and  they 
made  their  profits  by  multiplying  their  promises  to  pay  several 
times  beyond  the  amount  of  specie  they  held:  and,  therefore, 
they  violated  the  "  Currency  Principle*'  every  time  they  discounted 
abiU. 

So  also  the  Bank  of  Scotland  received  no  deposits  from  the 
public  at  fivst:  it  was  founded  by  its  shareholders  paying  in 
£10,000  in  money;  and  upon  the  basis  of  specie  it  was  easily  able 
to  maintain  £50,000  of  its  notes  in  circulation.  Now  this  was 
most  clearly  a  violation  of  the  "Currency  Principle."  These 
notes  as  well  as  those  of  the  English  goldsmiths  were  clearly  an 
increase  of  the  currency;  they  were  not  merely  in  substitution  for 
existing  specie,  but  they  were  a  creation  of  notes  where  no  specie 
existed  at  all;  and,  consequently,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  hold  the  Currency  Principle,  they  were  a  depreciation 
of  the  Currency;  and,  according  to  Mill,  they  were  robbery! 
And,  according  to  Mill,  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking 
is  robbery:  for  when  the  banks  established  their  branches  in  the 
country  to  promote  agriculture  and  other  works,  they  created  and 
issued  notes  where  no  specie  existed.  But  the  Scottish  people, 
who  see  the  whole  of  their  agriculture  and  commerce  carried 
on  by  means  of  this  system,  will  smile  at  such  extravagant 
notions. 

5.  In  fact,  both  the  Currency  Principle  and  Law's  theory  of 
money,  although  their  effects  are  so  different,  are  based  on  the 
same  fundamental  &llacy,  namely,  that  paper  represents  money  or 
commodities.    Those  who  maintain  the  Currency  Principle  oon- 

1  PrinoipUt  of  IhlitietU  Eoonomy,  B.  III.^  ch.  13,  $  5. 
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aider  Bank  Notes  to  resemble  Bills  of  Lading  or  Dock  Warrants^ 
which  merely  represent  certain  specific  goods,  and  wish  to  re- 
strain the  amount  of  Bank  Notes  to  the  actnal  amount  of  specie, 
in  the  same  way  that  Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  are 
limited  to  the  actnal  amount  of  the  goods.  Law  wished  to  extend 
paper  to  represent  all  commodities  and  land,  as  well  as  specie. 
But  these  ideas,  as  we  have  shewn,  are  entirely  erroneous.  For 
the  quantity  of  Credit  whidh  may  be  generated  does  not  represent 
simply  the  quantity  of  specie,  but  the  quantity  of  specie  combined 
with  its  velocity  of  circulation.  Every  future  payment  has  a 
Pbesent  Yaltje;  and  this  Present  Value  is  an  Exchangeable 
Commodity  which  may  be  bought  and  sold.  And,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  Credit  which  may  be  safely  generated  purely  depends 
upon  the  methods  of  extinguishing  it,  which  we  have  fully  set 
forth  in  a  former  chapter. 

6.  We  have  now  fully  explained  the  Definition  of  Currency 
and  the  Theory  of  Currency  which  the  framers  of  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844  adopted,  and  intended  to  carry  into  effect.  We  have  now 
to  examine  how  far  the  Bank  Act  does  really  carry  that  Theory 
into  effect,  and  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  doing  so. 
But  in  order  to  understand  clearly  the  modifications  introduced  by 
that  Act,  we  must  explain  the  original  constitution  of  the  Bank, 
and  also  the  leading  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  successively 
managed  at  different  times.  In  &ct,  to  understand  the  subject 
thoroughly,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  Banking  in 
England  given  in  our  Theory  and  Fractics  of  Banking^  which  is 
far  too  large  to  incorporate  with  this  work,  but  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  by  certain  clauses  in  the 
Act,  Statute  6  William  &  Mary  (1694),  c.  20,  to  provide  means 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  France.  The  intention  was  to  raise  a 
loan  of  £1,200,000  for  that  purpose.  The  subscribers  were  to  be 
incorporated  as  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  powers  of  banking.  They  were  authorised  to  issue 
Bank  Notes  (called  in  those  days  Bills  Obh'gatory,  or  of  Credit) 
to  the  amount  of  their  subscribed  capital,  which  was  advanced  to 
Qovemment:  and  these  Notes  might  be  freely  transferred  by 
indorsement  each  time,  to  those  persons  who  should  voluntarily 
accept  them,  and  ail  such  assignees  might  sue  thereon  in  their 
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own  name.  In  case  the  Bank  issued  Notes  in  excess  of  their 
capital^  the  proprietors  were  to  be  liable  in  their  private  capacity. 
The  subscribers,  in  exchange  for  the  original  £1,200,000  advanced 
to  Government,  received  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  8  per  cent: 
or  an  annuity  of  £100,000. 

*  Now  we  at  once  observe  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
Banks  of  Venice,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg,  and  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  former  banks  were  examples  of  the  Cubrenot 
Prinoiple.  The  bullion  paid  int^  them  was  kept,  or  was 
professed  to  be  so,  in  their  vaults;  and  so  long  as  it  was  so,  the 
Credit  created  by  them  was  exactly  equal  to  the  bullion  paid  in. 
Their  Auction  was  solely  to  gratify  the  sigh  of  the  Chinese 
writer  to  exchange  Credit  for  Bullion,  and  Bullion  for  Credit 
Hence  these  banks  created  no  augmentation  of  the  Currency. 

But  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  clearly  wholly 
different.  The  Bank  paid  over  to  Government  the  whole  of  the 
money  subscribed  as  capital,  which  they  put  into  circulation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  the  Bank  was  also  permitted  to 
create  £1,200,000  in  Bank  Notes,  and  put  them  into  circulation 
by  discounting  bills,  or  otherwise.  Thus  the  Bank  had  not  only 
sold  its  cash  to  Government,  but  it  was  also  allowed  to  have 
it  as  well  in  the  form  of  Notes  to  trade  with,  and  make  a 
profit. 

Now  can  any  one  tail  to  see  that  this  proceeding  augmented  the 
Currency  by  the  amount  of  £1,200,000,  and  that  the  Bank  made 
a  double  profit;  first  the  interest  on  the  money  advanced  to 
Government,  for  which  they  received  stock  in  exchange  bearing  8 
per  cent,  interest;  and  secondly ^  the  oonunerdal  profits  made  by 
trading  with  the  notes  ? 

Therefore,  so  for  as  this  went,  this  was  clearly  an  example  of 
Lawism. 

7.  In  1697  the  Bank  was  authorised  to  increase  its  capital  by 
upwards  of  a  million.  Of  this  sum,  above  £800,000  was  received 
in  Exchequer  tallies,  then  at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  and 
£200,000  in  its  own  notes,  then  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent 
Both  the  tallies  and  the  Bank  Notes  were  counted  as  specie  at 
their  full  nominal  value;  aud,  upon  this  augmented  capital  of 
tallies  and  notes,  they  were  permitted  to  create  an  equal  amount  of 
new  notes  to  trade  with ! 
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Law  only  proposed  to  issue  paper  money  baaed  upon  the  security 
of  land^  or  some  other  solid  article  of  value.  But  the  3ank  of 
England  was  permitted  to  create  Paper  Currency  based  upon  the 
security  of  its  own  depreciated  Credit ! 

In  1709  the.Bank  was  allowed  to  double  its  capital,  and  to  creak 
an  equal  amount  of  notes  to  trade  with. 

Now,  is  it  not  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  each  of  these 
issues  of  Notes  was  so  much  increase  of  Currency,  and  an  example 
of  Lawism? 

8.  Now,  if  the  same  principle  had  been  carried  out  to  the 
present  time,  is  it  not  clear  that  all  the  public  funds  would  have 
been  Bank  stock,  and  that  the  Bank  Notes  would  have  equalled 
the  amount  of  the  National  Debt,  or  about  £800,000,000?  Some 
persons  even  now  seem  to  think  that  this  is  a  good  principle. 
They  seem  to  think,  that  if  they  carry  stock  to  the  Bank,  they 
have  a  right  to  have  it  coined  into  notes  to  any  amount.  It  is 
dear  that  this  principle  could  never  be  carried  out  to  its  fall 
extent.  For,  if  it  were  true.  Government  might  go  on  creating 
public  debt  ad  infinituniy  and  then  the  Bank  would  create  an  equal 
amount  of  notes.  If  this  principle  be  true,  what  would  be  the  use 
of  going  to  California  and  Australia  for  gold?  Is  not  this  principle 
more  mad  than  any  thing  Law  ever  wrote?  Law's  issues  of  paper 
were  limited  by  the  value  of  the  land,  but  this  plan  has  positively 
no  limits  whatsoever. 

9.  Up  to  1711  the  issues  of  the  Bank  were  strictly  limited  to 
the  amount  of  their  capital;  and  it  was  declared  that,  if  the 
Directors  exceeded  that  limit  they  should  be  liable  in  their 
persona]  capacity.  Afterwards  they  were  released  from'  this 
limitation,  and  they  were  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  any  extent 
they  pleased,  provided  always  that  they  were  payable  in  specie  on 
demand. 

And  so  the  Bank  went  on  till  1797,  when  it  stopped  payment, 
and  committees  were  appointed  by  Parliament  to  investigate  its 
affairs,  who  reported  it  to  be  in  the  most  solid  and  flourishing 
condition;  and  that  they  had  a  surplus  of  assets  above  liabilities 
of  nearly  four  millions,  besides  the  Government  debt  amounting 
to  £11,686,800. 

The  reason  of  this  was  plain.    The  notes  it  had  issued  were 

2  a 
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given  in  exchange  for  mercantile  secnritieSy  and,  therefore,  the 
Bank  had  as  security  for  the  payment  of  its  Notes,  both  the 
commercial  bills  cmdaUo  the  Ooyemment  debt. 

This,  no  donbt,  amply  secured  the  solvency  of  the  Bank, 
and  the  payment  of  its  Notes;  but  it  played  utter  havoc  with  the 

CURBENCY  PrINCIPLB. 

10.  In  1696  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  suspend  payments  in 
cash,  in  consequence  of  the  great  monetary  disorder  cansed  by  the 
bad  state  of  the  coinage.  Its  notes  soon  fell  to  a  considerable 
discount;  the  lowest  being  24  per  cent,  in  February,  1697.  After 
that  they  gradually  rose  till  they  attained  par  in  October,  1697. 
During  all  this  time  nobody  ever  thought  of  saying  anything  else 
than  that  the  notes  were  at  a  discount.  No  one  thought  of 
saying  that  the  notes  were  the  standard,  and  that  gold  had  risen. 
We  have  given  a  table  elsewhere^  shewing  the  difference 
in  the  Rates  of  Exchange  as  paid  in  coin  or  Bank  Notes. 

Soon  after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797,  the  price 
of  gold  began  to  rise.  It  was  £3  17s.  6d.  in  May,  and  £4  in 
December,  at  which  price  it  continued  till  September,  1799.  In 
June,  1800,  it  rose  to  £4  5s.,  and  in  December  to  £4  6s.,  and 
the  exchange  on  Hamburg,  which  had  been  considerably  above  par 
for  several  years,  fell  to  29*8;  being  upwards  of  14  per  cent, 
against  England. 

This  state  of  matters  gave  rise  to  several  publications,  and 
Lord  King  published  a  pamphlet  to  demonstrate  that  it  was 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Paper  Currency;  and  maintained 
that  the  value  of  the  Paper  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  market 
price  of  bullion,  and  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

In  1804  a  great  derangement  took  place  in  the  Irish  Currency. 
The  Bank  of  Ireland  had  been  compelled  by  law  to  suspend 
payments  in  cash  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bank  of  England; 
although  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  the  Exchanges  were 
fEiYourable  to  Ireland,  as  they  always  are,  from  the  course  of  trade 
between  England  and  Ireland.  Believed  from  the  necessity  of 
paying  in  cash,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  extended  its  issues  enor- 
mously. In  1804  they  were  fivefold  what  they  were  in  1797.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Irish  Bank  Notes  fell  to  a  heavy  discount. 
Guineas  were  commonly  sold  at  a  premium  of  2s.  4d.  or  2s.  6d. 

<  Theory  ond  Praettee  qf  Banking,  Fot. /.,j).  863. 
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when  paid  for  in  paper.  The  exchange  fell  to  20  per  cent, 
against  Dublin.  While  at  Belfast,  where  Irish  Bank  Notes  did 
not  circnlatey  but  the  exchanges  were  calculated  in  specie,  the 
exchange  was  in  &Tour  of  Bel&st,  as  it  had  been  all  along.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject,  and  they  expressly  attributed  the  depressed  state  of 
the  exchange  with  Dublin  to  the  excessive  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  declared  that  it  was  their  duty  to  limit  their  issues 
during  an  unfavourable  exchange,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  before  the  Restriction  Act.  This  was 
the  first  declaration  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  that  the 
issues  of  notes  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  Ex- 
changes.^ 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  same  phenomena  manifested  them- 
selves in  England.  In  February,  1809,  the  price  of  gold  rose  to 
£4  10s.,  and  the  exchange  with  Hamburg  fell  to  31*,  and 
continued  to  fall  till  January,  1810,  when  it  was  as  low  as  28*6. 
This  state  of  matters  caused  such  a  derangement  of  commerce 
that  the  Bullion  Committee  was  appointed,  and  came  to  precisely 
tlie  same  conclusion  as  the  Irish  Committee  of  1804,  that  these 
effects  were  produced  by  the  excessive  issues  of  Bank  Notes. 
They  said  that  the  true  value  of  the  paper  was  to  be  estimated  by 
the  Market  or  Paper  price  of  gold,  and  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges.  In  former  times  a  high  price  of  bullion  and  an 
adverse  state  of  the  exchanges,  had  compelled  the  Directors  to 
reduce  their  issues  to  counteract  the  drain  of  guineas,  and  to 
preserve  their  own  safety.  Since  the  restriction  they  had  not 
followed  the  same  principles,  as  they  did  not  feel  the  inconvenience. 
Nevertheless,  they  ought  to  observe  the  same  rules  as  before  the 
restriction,  and  to  continue  to  regulate  their  issues  by  the  market 
price  of  bullion,  and  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

Some  proposals  had  been  made  of  remedying  the  evil  by  a 
compulsory  limitation  of  the  Bank's  power  of  issuing  Notes. 
But  the  Committee  entirely  discountenanced  the  plan  of  imposing 
a  numerical  limit  on  the  Bank's  issues,  because  the  necessary 
quantity  could  never  be  fixed;  and  such  a  course  might  very  much 
aggravate  the  severity  of  a  temporary  pressure. 

A  very  important  distiuction,  however,  was  to  be  observed 
between  a  demand  for  gold  for  domestic  purposes,  sometimes  great 

1  Theory  and  Ftaetice  of  Banking,  Chap.  VIIL,  S  14—32. 
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and  sudden,  and  caused  bj  a  temporary  failure  of  confidence,  and 
a  drain  arising  from  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges ;  that  a  judicious  increase  of  accommodation  was  the 
proper  reme^for  t?ie  former  phenomenon;  hut  a  diminution  of  its 
issues,  the  correct  course  to  adopt  in  the  latter. 

The  Report  emphatically  declared  that  the  mere  numerical 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  at  any  time,  waa  no  criterion 
whatever  of  their  being  excessive;  the  only  sure  criterion  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Price  of  Gold  Bullion  and  the  state  of  the 
Exchanges. 

Mr.  Thornton,  in  the  debate  on  the  Bullion  Report  in  1811, 
adduced  a  striking  instance  to  shew  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
issues  of  Bank  Notes  on  the  Exchanges.  In  1805  the  French 
Government  had  occasion  for  a  loan,  and  applied  to  the  merchants 
for  it,  as  such  a  transaction  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Bank. 
The  merchants  proceeded  to  fabricate  bills  among  themselves, 
which  they  discounted  at  the  Bank,  which  thus  became  the  real 
lender.  There  was,  in  consequence,  a  very  large  increase  of  Bank 
paper,  and  a  great  demand  for  specie,  and  after  sustaining  great 
losses  in  buying  up  specie,  the  Bank  at  last  was  obliged  to  stop 
payment.  Bank  Notes  fell  to  a  discount  of  10  or  12  per  cent.; 
and  the  Exchanges  fell  10  per  cent.  But  the  Bank  reduced  its 
issues;  and  in  three  months  the  Exchanges  were  rectified,  and  the 
Bank  resumed  cash  payments. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Bullion  Report  were,  however,  entirely 
rejected  by  Parliament;  and  while  it  waa  openly  proved  that  light 
guineas  were  selling  at  27s.,  the  House  of  Commons  voted,  by  a 
large  majority,  that  in  public  estimation  guineas  and  Bank  Notes 
were  equal:  that  is,  that  twenty-one  was  equal  to  twenty-seven. 
This  is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  vote  of  any  Assembly  in 
the  world,  and  can  never  be  alluded  to  without  feelings  of  the 
greatest  shame!* but  such  is  the  force  of  party  spirit  that  among 
the  names  of  the  majority  was  Robert  Peel. 

However,, the  Bank  being  freed  from  all  restraint  by  this  vote, 
increased  its  issues,  which  became  still  more  depreciated,  until  in 
August,  1818,  the  Price  of  Gold  Bullion  rose  to  £5  lOs.,  and  the 
real  value  of  the  Bank  Note  was  14s.  2d.  After,  however,  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  the  price  of  gold  fell  to  about 
£4  16s.,  making  the  value  of  the  Note  IBs.  Id.  B)it  during  the 
hundred  days,  the  price  of  gold  rose  to  £5  7s'.,  and  the  Note  feU 
to  14b.  5d. 
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After  Napoleon's  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo,  the  price  of  gold 
rapidly  fell,  and  the  value  of  the  Note  rose.  In  the  beginning  of 
January,  1816,  the  price  of  gold  was  M  28.,  and  the  value  of  the 
Note,  19s.  0*3.  When  the  Bank  was  reheved  from  all  fear  of 
having  to  resume  cash  payments,  country  banks  multiplied  greatly. 
In  1811  there  were  728;  in  1818  they  had  risen  to  940,  and  the 
amount  of  their  issues  was  supposed,  on  the  most  moderate  calcu- 
lation, to  be  £25,000,000. 

A  long  series  of  bad  harvests,  and  the  depression  of  the  paper 
currency,  had  raised  the  price  of  com  to  an  extravagant  height. 
In  August,  1812,  wheat  stood  at  155b.  the  quarter.  A  fatal  idea 
became  prevalent  that  such  a  price  would  be  permanent.  Immense 
speculations  began  in  land  jobbing;  vast  tracts  of  waste  and  fen 
lands  were  reclaimed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  great 
agricultural  improvements  in  Lincolnshire  were  effected.  Rents 
rose  to  treble  what  they  were  in  1792:  all  the  new  agricultural 
engagements  entered  into  at  that  period  were  framed  on  the  basis 
of  these  extravagant  prices;  landlords  and  tenants  increased  their 
expenditure  in  a  similar  ratio,  and  &mily  settlements  were  calcu- 
lated on  the  same  scale. 

After  the  disasters  of  Napoleon  in  Bussia  and  Leipsic,  the  ports 
of  Bussia  and  Northern  Germany  were  thrown  open  to  British 
commerce;  and  this  naturally  gave  rise  to  enormous  speculative 
exports  and  over-trading.  These  were  at  their  height  in  the 
spring  of  1814:  and  the  prices  of  commodities  rose  to  an 
unusual  height.  Every  branch  of  industry  was  affected  by  these 
causes.  But  the  natural  consequence  of  such  inflation  soon 
followed.  The  harvest  of  1818  was  very  abundant,  and  in  July, 
1814,  wheat  had  Mien  to  688.  a  quarter.  A  violent  revulsion  and 
general  depression  of  prices  of  all  sorts  of  property  then  began, 
which  entailed  universal  losses  and  failures  among  the  agricultural, 
.commercial,  manufacturing,  mining,  shipping,  and  building 
interests.  The  disasters  conunenced  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
continued  with  increasing  severity  during  1815,  and  reached 
their  height  in  1816-17.  During  these  years  89  country  bankers 
became  bankrupt,  and,  according  to  usual  calculation,  about  four 
times  as  many  ceased  operations:  and  the  reduction  of  the  issues 
of  country  paper  was  such,  that  in  1816  its  amount  was  little  more 
than  half  what  it  had  been  in  1814. 

This  general    discredit  of   country   Bank  paper,  resembling 
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what  had  preyionsly  occurred  in  1793  and  1797>  caused  a  demand 
for  additional  issues  from  the  Bank  of  England,  to  help  to  main- 
tain public  credit;  and,  though  this  caused  an  extension  of  the 
Bank  paper  by  upwards  of  three  millions,  so  great  was  the 
abstraction  of  country  Bank  paper  from  circulation  (to  certainly 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  issues),  that 
the  value  of  the  whole  currency  rapidly  rose,  so  that,  while  in 
May,  1815,  the  market  or  paper  price  pf  gold  was  £5  6s.,  the 
exchange  in  Hamburg  28*2,  and  that  on  Paris  19*8  in  October, 
1816,  the  paper  price  of  gold  had  rapidly  &llen  to  £3  18s.  6d., 
the  exchange  with  Hamburg  was  38',  and  that  on  Paris  26*10, 
and  they  remained  with  little  variation  at  these  prices  till 
July,  1817. 

Hence,  at  length,  was  manifested  the  most  complete  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  the  Bullion  Report.  The  great  plethora  of 
this  worthless  quantity  of  paper  currency  being  removed,  the  value 
of  the  whole  currency  was  raised  almost  to  par;  so  near,  in  fact, 
that  the  smallest  care  and  attention  would  have  bronght  it  quite 
to  par;  and  if  means  could  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  rank  luxuriance  of  country  Bank  Notes,  cash  payments 
would  have  been  resumed  at  this  period  with  the  utmost  possible 
facility,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  exciting  the  least 
comment. 

11.  On  several  previous  occasions,  the  Bank  had  intimated 
to  the  Government  their  perfect  readiness  and  ability  to  resume 
payments  in  cash,  but  had  always  been  prevented  from  doing 
so  for  political  reasons.  In  1815,  when  peace  was  finally 
restored,  they  prepared  in  good  faith  to  be  ready  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  they  should  be  required,  and,  during  that  year  and 
1816,  they  accumulated  so  much  treasure  that,  in  November, 
1816,  they  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  pay  all  their  notes 
dated  previously  to  the  1st  January,  1812,  and  in  April,  1817, 
all  their  notes  dated  before  1st  January,  1816.  When  this 
was  done,  there  was  found  to  be  scarcely  any  demand  on  them 
for  gold.  The  nation  had  got  so  accustomed  to  a  paper  currency, 
that  they  were  most  unwilling  to  receive  gold  for  it.  Mr.  Stuckey, 
one  of  the  largest  bankers  in  the  West  of  England,  said 
that  during  this  partial  resumption  of  cash  payments  it  cost 
him  nearly  £100  to  remit  the  surplus  coin  which  accumulated 
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npon  him  to  London,  as  he  ooold  not  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
ooonfcry,  his  cnstomers  all  preferring  his  notes;  many  persons 
who  had  hoarded  guineas,  requested  as  a  favour  to  have  notes 
in  exchange. 

12.  The  partial  resumption  of  cash  payments  was  attended 
with  perfect  success;  it  caused  no  very  great  demand  for  gold 
which  continued  to  accumulate  in  the  Bank  till  October,  1817, 
when  it  reached  its  maximum,  being  £11,914,000.  In  that 
month  the  Bank  gave  notice  that  it  would  pay  off  in  cash  all  the 
notes  dated  before  1st  January,  1817,  or  renew  them  at  the  option 
of  the  holders.  In  the  course  of  1817  a  very  large  amount  of 
foreign  bans  weie  contracted  for;  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other 
continental  States  of  lesser  importance,  were  endeavouring  to 
replace  their  depreciated  paper  by  a  metallic  currencr^;  and  as 
money  was  very  abundant  in  England,  a  very  large  portion  of 
these  loans  were  taken  up  here.  The  effect  of  this  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  Aprils  1817,  when  the  exchange  with  Hamburg 
and  Paris  b^an  to  give  way,  and  the  market  price  of  gold  to 
rise.  The  Bank  took  no  proper  steps  to  reduce  their  issues,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  these  phenomena  increased  during 
1818,  and  in  January,  1819,  the  price  of  gold  was  £4  8s.,  the 
exchange  on  Hamburg  83*8,  and  that  on  Paris  23*50.  In  July, 
1817,  the  new  gold  coinage  began  to  be  issued  from  the  Mint  in 
large  quantities.  The  consequence  was  that  a  steady  demand  for 
gold  set  in  upon  the  Bank;  and  in  pursuance  of  its  notices,  the 
sum  of  £6,756,000  was  drawn  out  of  it  in  gold.  Just  at  this  time 
the  British  Government  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
Exchequer  bills.  The  much  higher  rate  of  interest  offered  by 
continental  Grovemments  caused  a  great  demand  for  gold  for 
exportation,  and  during  1818  a  very  decided  drain  went  on.  The 
Bank  directors,  however,  determined  to  set  all  the  principles  of 
the  Bullion  Beport  ostentatiously  at  defiance.  While  this  great 
drain  was  going  on,  they  increased  their  advances  to  Government 
from  £20,000,000  to  £28,000,000 ;  and  though  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  demand  for  gold  was  for  exportation,  they 
took  no  measures  whatever  to  reduce  their  issues  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  export.  At  the  same  time  the  country  bank  notes 
were  two-thirds  greater  than  in  1816. 

The  demand  for  gold  continued  to  increase,  and  in  January, 
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1819,  it  became  evident  that  the  Bank  would  soon  be  exhansted, 
if  legislative  interference  did  not  take  place.  Aooordinglj> 
on  the  drd  February,  1819,  both  Houses  appointed  Ck)mmittee8 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bank;  and,  on  the  5th  April,  they 
reported  that  it  was  expedient  to  pass  an  Act  immediately  to 
restrain  the  Bank  fix>m  paying  cash  in  terms  of  its  notices 
of  1816-17.  An  Act  for  that  purpose  was  passed  in  two  days' 
time.  It  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Ck)mmons  that  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1818,  125  millions  of  francs  had  been 
coined  at  the  French  Mint,  three-fourths  of  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  gold  coin  of  this  country.  The  Act  forbade  the 
Bank  to  make  any  payments  in  gold  whatever,  either  for  fractional 
sums  under  £5,  or  any  of  their  notes,  during  that  session  of 
Parliament.  The  Act>  therefore,  totally  closed  the  Bank  for 
payments  in  cash*. 

13»  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  Beports  of  the  two 
Houses  regarding  our  present  subject,  are  the  opinions  held  by  the 
witnesses  respecting  the  great  doctrines  of  the  BuUion  Report. 
The  reports  of  neither  House  entered  into  the  question  of  the 
theory  of  the  Currency,  they  were  confined  to  recommending  a 
certain  course  of  action;  but  they  examined  a  number  of  witnesses 
of  the  first  eminence  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  their 
evidence  is  most  extraordinary.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  both 
in  1804  and  1810,  the.  immense  preponderance  of  commercial 
testimony  was  entirely  adverse  to  the  doctrine  that  the  issues  of 
paper  currency  had  any  effect  upon  the  exchanges,  or  the  price  of 
bullion,  or  should  be  regulated  by  them.  Nevertheless,  the  reports 
of  both  Committees  were  entirely  in  the  teeth  of  the  mercantile 
evidence.  The  Bullion  Report  had  now  been  before  the  country 
for  nine  years,  and  had  caused  more  public  discussion,  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  press,  than  almost  any  subject  whatever; 
and  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  if  its  principles  were  erroneous, 
the  commercial  world  would  only  have  been  ftirther  strengthened 
in  their  opposition  to  them.  But  what  was  the  result  now?  The 
overwhelming  mass  of  commercial  evidence  was  entirely  in  their 
favour.  The  current  of  mercantile  opinion  now  was  just  as  strong 
on  their  side  as  it  had  formerly  been  against  them.  What  could 
be  more  triumphant  than  this?  What  could  be  more  splendid 
testimony  to  their  accuracy  and  soundness  than  the  fact  that  they 
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had  converted  the  immense  hostile  majority  of  the  commercial 
world  ? 

Several  even  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  were  converted  to 
these  doctrines ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Ck)urt  was  still  hostile^ 
and  on  the  25th  March,  181 9,  they  passed  this  resolution — 

*^  That  this  Court  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  an  opinion, 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  some,  that  the  Bank  has  only  to  reduce 
its  issues  to  obtain  a  favourable  turn  in  the  exchanges,  and  a 
consequent  influx  of  the  precious  metals ;  the  Court  conceives  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  declare  that  it  is  unable  to  discover  any  solid 
foundation  for  such  a  sentiment." 

Among  the  most  distinguished  converts  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bullion  Report  was  Peel,  who  had  voted  in  the  majority  in  1811 
against  them.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commons 
Committee,  and  entrusted  by  the  (Government  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Bill  determined  upon  by  the  Qovemment.  The  Bill  was 
brought  in  on  the  24th  May,  1819,^  and  Peel  avowed  his  con- 
version to  the  doctrines  of  Homer.  On  five  different  occasions 
Parliament  had  declared  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  possible :  and  the  public  now  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
these]  declarations.  Every  sound  writer  agreed  that  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  bullion  of  a  certain  fineness  constituted  the  only 
true,  intelligible,  and  adequate  standard  of  value :  and  to  that  the 
country  must  return.  No  doubt  the  Bank  was  perfectly  solvent, 
but  did  it  follow  from  that  that  there  could  be  no  over-issue  of  its 
paper?  If  solvency  alone  was  a  sufiicient  proof  that  there  was  no 
excess  of  circulation,  the  theory  of  Law  was  just,  and  the  land 
as  well  as  the  funds  might  be  safely  converted  into  a  circulating 
medium.  T?iere  was,  in/act,  no  test  of  excess  or  deficymcy,  but  a 
campairison  with  the  price  of  gold.  This  was  not  indicated  by 
theory  alone ;  the  last  few  years  had  afforded  abundant  experience 
to  support  and  confirm  it. 

As  the  Bank  had  so  entirely  repudiated  the  principles  of  the 
Bullion  Report,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  act  upon  them.  It 
had  been  proposed  ''to  prescribe  such  a  limitation  of  the  issues  of 
Bank  Notes  as  would  secure  the  power  of  the  Bank  over  the 
foreign  exchanges.  He,  for  one,  confessed  that  this  always 
appeared  to  him  a  very  unwise  position,  and,  for  this  reason,  that  it 
depended  so  much  on  circumstances,  when  to  say  there  was  an 

*  Hansard'a  Parliamentary  IkbateSt  Vol.  A'L.,  p.  676. 
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excess  or  not  of  drcnlafcion.  TherB  were  occasions  when  whai  woe 
called  a  run  on  the  Bank  might  be  arrested  in  its  injurious  effects  by 
an  increase  of  the  issues.  There  were  other  oocasions  when  each  a 
state  of  things  demanded  a  cnrtaUment.  In  the  year  1797,  when 
a  run  was  made  on  the  Bank^  but  when  the  Exchanges  were 
iayourable,  and  the  price  of  gold  had  not  risen^  it  was  proved  that 
an  extension  of  issues  might  perhaps^  bj  restoring  confidence, 
have  rendered  the  original  restriction  unnecessaiy,  and  preveuted 
the  evil  results  of  the  existing  panic  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
run  was  the  effect  of  unfavourable  exchanges  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  the  alarm  must  be  met  by  a  reduction  of 
the  issues.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  prescribe  any  spee^ 
limitation  of  issues  to  be  brought  into  operation  at  any  period  how 
remote  so  ever.  The  quantity  of  circulation  which  was  demanded 
in  a  time  of  confidence  varied  so  materially  from  the  amount 
which  a  period  of  despondency  required,  that  the  House 
must  feel  Oie  absolute  ineapdbUUy  offlang  on  any  circumscribed 
amount.** 

14.  As  the  Act  which  was  passed  on  this  occasion  has  acquired 
great  celebrity,  and  has  been  much  misunderstood,  we  will  give  its 
chief  provisions.    It  was  the  Act,  Statute  1819,  c.  49. 

1.  '^  The  Acts  then  in  force  for  restraining  cash  payments 
should  be  continued  till  the  1st  May,  1823,  when  they  were  finally 
to  cease." 

2.  ''That,  on  and  after  the  1st  February,  and  before  the  1st 
October,  1820,  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  bound,  on  any 
person  presenting  an  amount  of  their  notes,  not  less  than  of  the 
value  or  price  of  60  ounces,  to  pay  them  on  demand  at  the  rate 
of  £4  Is.  per  ounce,  in  standard  gold  buUion,  stamped  and 
assayed  at  the  Mint." 

8.  ''  That  between  the  Ist  October,  1820,  and  the  Ist  May, 
1821,  it  should  pay  in  a  similar  manner  in  gold  bullion  at  the  rate 
of  £3  19s.  6d.  per  ounce." 

4.  '*  That  between  the  1st  May,  1821,  and  1st  May,  1823, 
the  rate  of  the   gold   buUion  should  be  £3    17s.    10^  per 


ounce." 


5.  During  the  first  period  above  mentioned,  it  might  pay  in 
gold  buUion,  at  any  rate,  less  than  £4  Is.,  and  not  less  Uian 
£8  19s.  6d.  per  ounce ;  in  the  second  period,  at  any  rate,  less 
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than  £3  198.  6d.,  and  not  less  than  £3  17b.  10^.,  upon  giving 
three  days'  notice  in  the  "  Gazette/'  and  specifying  the  rate  ;  bat, 
after  doing  so,  they  were  not  to  raise  it  again." 

6.  '^  These  payments  were  to  be  made  in  bars  or  ingots  of  the 
weight  of  60  oz.  each,  and  the  Bank  might  pay  any  fractional  smn 
less  than  40s.  above  that  in  the  legal  silver  coin." 

7.  ''  The  trade  in  gold  bullion  and  coin  was  declared  entirely 
free  and  unrestrained." 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  has  so  often  been 
alluded  to  in  terms  of  the  greatest  praise,  or  the  greatest 
bitterness,  as  Peel's  Act  of  1819:  and  it  is  almost  universally 
supposed  that  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  was  forced  on  the 
Bank  by  this  Act.  This,  however,  is  a  most  profound  delusion. 
The  Act,  as  will  be  seen,  did  not  compel  payments  in  cam  till  the 
1st  May,  1823.  Until  that  time  the  Bank  was  directed  to  pay  its 
notes  in  ingots  of  gold  bullion ;  and  in  sums  of  not  less  than  60 
ounces  at  a  time:  and  at  a  rate  of  depreciation  which  gradually 
diminished. 

This  fantastic  scheme  was  a  project  of  Ricardo's;  and  whether 
it  was  ever  put  into  operation  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
But  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
return  to  payments  in  coin.  The  accumulation  of  treasure  in  the 
Bank  became  so  rapid  in  1820,  that  early  in  1821  the  Directors 
felt  themselves  in  a  position  to  resume  payments  in  coin:  and  they 
obtained  an  Act  to  permit  them  to  do  so  on  the  1st  May,  1821, 
instead  of  1823,  as  limited  by  Peel's  Act.  The  Government  had 
repaid  £10,000,000  of  the  debt  it  owed  the  Bank,  which  all  the 
witnesses  a^eed  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  enable  the 
Directors  to  contract  their  own  issues.  The  Act,  Statute  1821, 
c.  26,  enacted  that  the  Bank  might  resume  payments  in  gold  coin 
on  the  1st  May,  1821.  That  persons  offered  to  be  paid  in  coin 
should  not  have  the  right  to  demand  ingots:  but  if  the  Bank  did 
not  offer  to  pay  in  coin,  the  right  to  demand  ingots  should 
continue.  The  last  impediment  to  the  export  of  buUion  were 
swept  away.  The  Bank  was  bound  to  exchange  their  larger  notes 
for  any  one  who  demanded  it,  but  they  had  the  option  of  paying 
in  £1  notes  or  gold. 

This  was  the  real  Act  under  which  payments  in  gold  coin  were 
resumed,  which  have  happily  never  since  been  interrupted.  And 
we  see  that  those  who  extravagantly  praise,  and   those   who 
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persistently  blame.  Peel's  Act,  are  equally  in  fanlt,  for  it  had 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  Mr.  Turner,  a  Director  of  the  Bank,  states — ^^  With 
regard  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill  on  the  Bank  of  England,  I 
can  state  from  having  been  in  the  direction  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  it  has  been  altogether  a  dead  letter.  It  has 
neither  accelerated  nor  retarded  the  return  to  cash  payments." 

In  fact,  there  is  great  injustice  in  attributing  much  either  of 
the  praise  or  of  the  blame  of  passing  this  Act  through  Parliament, 
to  Peel.  The  legislature  was  solemnly  pledged  to  return  to  cash 
payments  while  he  was  yet  a  school-boy  in  the  junior  forms  of 
Harrow.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  speaker 
fantastic  enough  to  propose  that  the  Bank  should  never  return  to 
cash  payments.  The  Bank  of  its  own  accord  commenced  partially 
to  resume  cash  payments  in  1817,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  so 
doing,  if  it  had  not  so  perversely  rejected  the  principles  of  the 
Bullion  Seport.  And  if  it  had  not  been  owing  to  circumstances 
which  disturbed  its  management  in  1818,  and  which  it  was 
incompetent  to  deal  with,  cash  payments  would  have  been  resumed 
while  Peel  was  still  in  that  unconverted  state  in  which  he  voted 
against  Homer's  resolutions  in  1811.  So  tsx  was  he  from 
converting  Parliament,  that  he  was  himself  one  of  the  latest 
converts,  and  the  ministry  conferred  great  honour  upon  him  by 
allowing  him,  while  yet  so  young,  to  take  such  a  prominent 
part,  and  be  the  mouth-piece  of  the  unanimous  determination  of 
the  Legislature. 

But  if  he  is  entitled  to  little  of  the  praise,  still  less  is  he  liable 
to  the  blame  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the  Act  by  a  number  of 
fanatical  writers  from  that  day  to  this,  who  have  most  egregiously 
misrepresented  the  facts.  It  is  often  alleged  and  supposed  that 
while -the  Bank  Note  was  in  a  state  of  great  depreciation,  he,  by 
some  mysterious  influence,  induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  Act  to 
compel  the  Bank  to  resume  payments  at  once  in  fall  weighted  coin« 
And  to  this  imaginary  circumstance  all  sorts  of  imaginary  evils 
have  been  attributed.  But  such  statements  are  absolutely  false. 
The  great  restoration  of  the  Bank  Note  to  its  par  value  very 
nearly  took  place  in  1816,  and  was  caused  by  the  enormous 
destruction  of  the  country  bank  paper.  During  the  latter  months 
of  1816,  the  price  of  gold  was  £8  18s.  6d.,  which  shewed  that 
the  value  of  the  Note  was  19s.  10*2,  a  depreciation  which  was 
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almost  imperceptible ;  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  directors  that  the  depreciation  increased  during  1818. 
In  January^  1819^  the  price  of  gold  was  M  8s.>  and  the  valne  of 
the  Note  18s.  9"5.  However,  Peel's  Act  did  not  even  compel 
the  Bank  to  redeem  its  notes  in  gold  ingots  at  par.  Up  to 
October,  1820,  they  were  to  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  £4  Is.  per 
ounce;  or  the  vidae  of  the  Note  was  19s.  8*1;  after  that,  till 
1st  May,  1821,  the  price  of  gold  was  to  be  £8  19s.  6d.,  or  the 
valne  of  the  Note  19s.  7d.;  and  even  after  that,  two  years  were  to 
elapse  before  they  were  to  be  payable  at  par  in  coin.  Peel's  Act, 
therefore,  eipressly  allowed  the  Bank  Notes  to  be  redeemed  at  the 
current  depreciation  of  the  day,  provided  they  were  demanded  in 
certain  quantities.  Bnt  as  it  was  perfectly  within  the  power  of 
the  Bonk  to  bring  them  to  par  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  the  Act  gave 
them  abundant  time  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  efface  the 
slight  depreciation  they  were  then  subject  to.  This  cautious 
policy  was,  however,  found  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  Bank, 
by  an  Act  of  their  own,  resumed  payment  in  coin  at  par  in  1821, 
two  years  before  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  by  Law.  Hence  the 
allegation  that  Peel's  Act  compelled  the  Bank  to  pay  off  their 
depreciated  Notes  at  par,  which  is  so  often  made,  is  utterly  untrue, 
and  it  is  highly  discreditable  that  it  should  be  so  often  repeated, 
even  in  these  days. 

15.  At  length,  in  1827,  the  light  penetrated  the  Bank  parlour. 
The  principles  of  the  Bullion  Report  were  acknowledged  to 
be  true,  and  professedly  adopted  by  the  Bank.  Mr.  Ward  stated 
in  1832  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the  Bank  who  did 
not  admit  that  its  issues  should  be  regulated  by  the  foreign 
exchanges  and  the  bullion  market.  In  1819  the  Directors  had 
forwarded  a  resolution  to  the  House  of  Commons  denying  that 
the  exchanges  were  to  be  regarded  in  regulating  the  issues.  He 
himself,  from  being  connected  with  the  exchanges,  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  its  practical  truth.  The  Bank  Di- 
rectors, however,  were  not  convinced  of  it,  because  they  found 
in  practice  that  the  exchanges  did  not  follow  the  issues  of  the 
Bank.  But  the  truth  was  they  neglected  to  consider  the  issues 
of  the  country  banks  ;  and  it  was  only  in  1819  that  they  obtained 
a  correct  account  of  the  country  issues :  when  that  was  got,  it  was 
found  that,  taking  the  Bank  and  the  country  issues  together,  the 
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principle  was  quite  correct.  The  observation  of  these  facts  had 
gradually  convinced  the  Directors;  and  in  1827  the  resolntion 
of  the  Directors  in  1819  was  solemnlj  expunged  fix>m  their 
books. 

16.  The  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  Bullion  Report  being 
acknowledged,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
explained  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  how  the 
Bank  endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  effect.  He  said  that  in  a 
period  of  full  Currency,  and,  consequently,  with  a  par  of  exchange, 
the  Bank  considered  it  desirable  to  invest  two-thirds  of  its 
liabilities  of  all  sorts  in  interest  bearing  securities,  and  one-third 
in  bullion.  The  circulation  of  the  country  being  then  regulated 
by  the  action  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  the  Bank  was  extremely 
desirous  to  avoid  using  any  active  power  of  regulating  the 
circulation,  but  to  leave  that  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  public^ 
The  action  of  the  public  was  fully  sufficient  to  rectify  the 
exchanges  without  any  forced  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  in 
buying  or  selling  securities.  He  thought  it  desirable  to  keep  the 
securities  very  nearly  at  the  same  amount,  because  then  the  public 
could  always  act  for  themselves  in  returning  notes  for  bullion  for 
exportation  when  the  exchanges  were  unfavourable :  and  if  there 
was  a  great  inflox  of  gold,  the  Bank  could  always  re-assume  its 
proportion  by  transferring  part  of  the  bullion  into  securities.  He 
considered  that  the  discount  of  private  ^aper  was  one  of  the 
worst  means  which  the  Bank  could  adopt  for  regulating  its 
notes,  as  it  tended  to  produce  a  very  prejudicial  extension  of 
their  issues. 

17.  In  the  debate  on  renewing  the  Bank  Charter  in  1833, 
Peel  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  should  be  but  one  bank  of 
issue  in  the  metropolis,  in  order  that  it  might  be  enabled  to 
exercise  an  undivided  control  over  the  issue  of  paper,  and  give 
facilities  to  commerce  in  times  of  difficulty  and  alarm,  which  it 
could  not  give  with  the  same  effect  if  it  were  subject  to  the 
rivalry  of  another  establishment.  He  believed  that  the  effect  of 
the  Usury  Laws  in  restricting  liberal  accommodation  in  time  of 
commercial  panic  was  most  injurious.  He  resisted  at  great  length 
the  proposal  to  make  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender  between 
private  persons,  as  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
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181 9y  and  from  the  trae  principles  which  should  govern  a  paper 
correncf.  The  plan  of  making  Bank  Notes  legal  tender 
gaye  rise  to  a  long  debate,  but  was  ultimately  carried  by  214 
to  156. 

Colonel  Torrens  strongly  condemned  the  principle  above  given, 
which  Mr«  Pahner  said  was  adopted  by  the  Bank  to  regulate  their 
issues.  He  said  that  the  present  Directors  freely  acknowledged 
that  their  predecessors  in  1796,  1812,  and  1819,  were  ignorant 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  money  and  currency,  and  caused 
by  their  mismanagement  ruinom  flactoationa  in  the  Talne  of 
property. 

18.  Peel  strongly  opposed  the  creation  of  another  bank  of 
issue  in  the  metropoUs,  as  it  might  interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  give  accommodation  to  commerce  in  times  of 
panic.  But  at  this  time  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  private 
bankers  issuing  bank  notes  in  London.  Up  till  1772  all  private 
bankers  in  London  had  done  so;  but  they  discontinued  issuing 
notes  after  the  panic  of  that  year:  but  there  was  no  law  to  prevent 
them  doing  so  till  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

But  at  this  time  a  new  land  of  banks  was  founded  in  London, 
which  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  will  ultimately  change  the 
whole  system  of  banking. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  was  founded  it  received  no 
monopoly  in  its  favour;  and  it  was  only  in  1697,  after  the 
disastrous  failure  of  the  Land  Bank  Scheme,  and  the  ruin  of 
public  credit,  that  the  Bank  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  monopoly. 
But  even  that  did  not  affect  the  common  law  right  to  establish 
such  institutions ;  it  only  said  that  no  rival  bank  should  be 
erected  or  maintained  by  Parliament.  None,  however,  were 
formed:  but  in  1708,  another  company  began  doing  banking 
business  by  issuing  notes.  The  Bank  then,  in  1709,  obtained  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  that  year,  prohibiting  any  company  of  persons 
exceeding  six  in  number  from  "  borrowing,  owing,  or  taking  up 
money  on  their  bills  or  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand," 
which  was  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  word  banking  at  that 
time.  And  it  was  supposed  that  to  prohibit  persons  from  owing 
money,  on  bills,  or  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  was  an 
effectual  bar  to  their  undertaking  the  business  of  banking.  And 
this  clause  was  effectual  for  a  considerable  time.    But  about  1740, 
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some  persons  devised  schemes  finr  evading  these  words.  In 
conseqnenoe  of  this^  the  Bank,  on  the  renewal  of  their  Charter  in 
1742,  obtained  a  prohibition  of  banking  companies  being  formed 
in  much  more  explicit  terms.  A  clause  in  the  Act,  Statate  1742, 
c.  18,  §  5,  says — ^^' And  to  prevent  any  donbts  that  may  arise 
concerning  the  privilege  or  power  given  by  former  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  eoDclusws 
bankmffy  and  also  in  regard  to  erecting  any  other  Bank  or  Banks 
by  Parliament,  or  restraining  other  persons  from  hankmg  daring 
the  continuance  of  the  said  privilege  granted  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  before  recited,  it  is  hereby 
further  enacted  and  declared,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  it  is 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  that  no  other  Bank  shall 
be  erected,  established,  or  allowed  by  Parliament,  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  body,  politic  or  corporate,  whatsoever  erected, 
or  to  be  erected,  or  for  any  other  persons  whatsoever  united,  or  to 
be  united,  in  covenants  or  partnership,  exceeding  the  number  of 
six  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  to 
borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum  or  mms  of  money  on  their  hills 
or  notes  payable  at  demand,  or  at  any  Use  time  than  six  months 
from  the  borrowing  thereof  during  the  continuance  of  such  said 
privilege  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  who  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  and  remain  a  corporation  with  the  privilege  of 
exclusive  banking,  as  before  recited." 

These  words  were  devised  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  other  rival,  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  possible.  It 
was  supposed  that  no  legal  ingenuity  could  devise  an  expedient  to 
evade  so  extensive  a  prohibition.  And  for  very  many  years  it  did 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  other  joint  stod^  bank  in 
England  being  founded.  But  alas !  for  the  wit  of  lawyers !  At 
the  time  this  clause  was  framed,  all  bankers,  no  doubt,  issued 
notes.  But  we  have  seen  that  that  is  not  the  essence  of  banking. 
The  essence  of  banking  is  to  obeate  obedit  ;  and  no  doubt  all  the 
early  bankers,  when  payment  of  this  credit  was  demanded  of  them, 
preferred  to  offer  it  in  their  own  notes  rather  than  in  coin.  Bat 
London  bankers,  after  the  experience  of  1772,  found  it  expedient 
to  discontinue  the  issue  of  notes,  and  to  confine  themselves  to 
cheques  and  payments  in  coin.  And  there  was  nothing  in  the 
words  of  the  monopoly  clauses  of  1709  and  1742  to  prevent  a 
joint  stock  bank  being  formed  to  carry  on  business  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  London  bankers  did.  For  very  many  years, 
however,  this  escaped  observation.  But  about  1822  some  writers 
discovered  this  loophole  in  the  monopoly  clause,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  perfectly  lawful  to  form  joint  stock  banks  which  did 
not  issue  notes.  No  effect,  however,  followed  for  some  time  ftom 
this  discovery.  After  the  crisis  and  panic  of  1825,  an  Act  was 
passed  to  allow  joint  stock  banks  of  issue  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  65  miles  firom  London.  But  in  1833  steps  were  taken  to  act 
upon  the  flaw  in  the  monopoly  clause,  and  form  a  joint  stock  bank 
in  London.  When  the  (Jovernment  first  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Bank  in  1833  concerning  the  terms  of  the  renewal  of  the 
Charter,  they  believed,  as  well  as  the  whole  mercantile  community, 
that  the  monopoly  forbade  banks  of  any  description  whatever, 
with  more  than  six  partners,  being  formed.  In  the  course  of  the 
negotiation,  however,  this  new  plan  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Government,  who  took  the  opinion  of  their  law  officers 
upon  so  important  a  point.  The  opinion  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
was,  that  the  clause  did  not  prohibit  joint  stock  banks  of  deposit 
being  formed.  The  directors  and  proprietors  of  the  bank  were 
much  disturbed  at  finding  this  flaw  in  their  monopoly:  and 
requested  the  Government  to  have  it  rectified;  but  Lord  Al thorp 
said  that  the  bargain  was  that  their  privileges  should  not  be 
diminished,  but  he  would  not  agree  to  any  extension  of  them.  In 
order  to  "remove  all  doubts  upon  the  subject,  the  solicitor-general 
brought  up  a  clause  by  way  of  rider,  declaring  the  right  to  form 
such  banks.  He  said  that  the  basis  of  the  contract  with  the 
Bank  was,  that  they  were  to  enjoy  whatever  monopoly  they  already 
possessed,  but  nothing  beyond  it.  He  had  examined  the  case 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  there  was  no  pretence  for  saying  that 
such  banks  were  an  encroachment  upon  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bank.  The  Bank,  as  originally  founded,  was  a  hank  of  issm,  and 
the  monopoly  first  granted  in  1697  must  be  held  to  refer  only  to 
banks  efusdem  generis.  Such  had  been  the  unifonn  language 
of  all  the  subsequent  Acts.  The  clause  upon  which  their 
monopoly  rested  was  strictly  confined  to  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
Banks  of  deposit  were  lawful  at  common  law,  and  it  rested  with 
those  who  said  it  wm  forbidden,  to  point  out  the  Act  which 
proliibited  them. 

By  this  Act,  Statute  1838,  c.  98,  §  4,  Bank  Notes  are  made 
legal  tender  of  payments  for  all  sums  above  £5,  by  all  persons 
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exoept  by  the  Bank  itself,  or  any  of  its  branches;  so  long  as  (he 
the  Bank  pays  its  notes  in  legal  coin  on  demand.  Hence  a  £5 
Bank  Note  is  not  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of  £5. 

One-fourth  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  by  the  public  was  to  be 
paid  off;  and  the  proprietors  might  reduce  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  by  that  sum  if  they  pleased. 

In  the  following  year  the  first  joint  stock  bank  was  formed  in 
London ;  and  thus  th&  foundation  was  laid  of  a  new  system, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  transform  the  whole  system  of 
English  banking. 

19.  We  have  seen  that  the  Bank  professed  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Bullion  Report,  and,  in  order  to  carry  them  out, 
their  plan  was  to  keep  their  '*  securities "  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible ;  their  cash  and  bullion  at  one  half  the  securities  ;  and, 
consequently,  equal  to  one-third  of  their  "  liabilities."  Having 
got  the  Bank  into  this  position  when  the  exchanges  were  at  par, 
to  throw  any  action  either  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  their 
notes  on  the  public,  either  by  means  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  or 
by  an  internal  extra  demand  for  gold.  The  Bank  was  got  into  an 
approach  to  this  normal  condition  in  October,  1833,  when  its 
"liabilities,"  i,  e.,  its  notes  and  deposits,  were  £32,900,000;  the 
**  securities "  were  £24,200,000,  and  the  cash  and  bullion 
£10,900,000.  But  the  following  figures,  taken  at  intervals,  shew 
how  completely  their  practice  varied  from  their  Theory : — 

Liabilities. 

11th  Maroh,  1834     . .     £31,872,000  . . 

16th  July,       „         ..       37,664,000  .. 

9th  Sept.,     „         . .       81,068,000  . . 

18th  Jan.,      „         ..       83,071,000  .. 

6th  May,      „         ..       29,417,000  .. 

Thus  in  May,  1835,  the  specie  was  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  securities,  instead  of  one-half;  and  o^ly  one-fifth  of 
the  liabilities,  instead  of  one-third. 

During  1836  and  1887,  there  was  a  severe  monetary  preasure 
owing  to  over-speculation  and  various  other  causes  which  we  need 
not  detail.  But  in  1838  the  Bank  was  got  again  into  its  normal 
position.  On  the  30th  March  its  liabilities  were  £31,573,000 ; 
its  securities,  £21,046,000,  and  its  specie  £10,527,060.  But  about 
the  end  of  1838,  another  period  of  disorganisation  oonunenced,  as 
shewn  by  the  following  figures : — 


Seoarities. 

Specie. 

£24,777,000     . . 

£8,901,000 

31,786,000     . . 

8,298,000 

26,643,000     . . 

7,010,000 

29,166,000     . . 

6,608,000 

26,179.000     . . 

6,961,000 

S  18-20.] 
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LiabiUties. 

SeenritieB. 

Speda. 

18th  Deo.,  1838 

..    £28,120,000     .. 

£20,776,000     .. 

.     £9,794,000 

15th  Jan.,  1839 

80,306,000     . . 

24,629,000     . . 

8,336,000 

12th  Feb.,    „ 

. .       26,939,000     . . 

22,628,000     . 

7,047,000 

12th  Mar.,    „ 

. .       26,088,009     . . 

22,173,000     , . 

6,680,000 

80th  ApL,     „ 

. .       26,476,000     . . 

24,636,000     . 

4,466.000 

14ih  Maj,     „ 

. .       26,711,000     . . 

24,098,000     . 

4,117,000 

16ih  July,     „ 

. .       28,860,000     . . 

28,846,000     . . 

2,987,000 

The  Bank  then  seemed  suddenly  to  wake  to  the  &ct  that  it  was 
rapidly  drifting  into  bankruptcy.  It  took  some  feeble  measurefl, 
whioh  had  no  eifect ;  and  among  others  it  got  the  Bank  of  France 
to  discount  its  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  £600,000.  But  when 
its  notes  fell  due,  it  was  in  no  position  to  meet  them ;  and  conse- 
quently it  had  to  organise  measures  of  a  larger  nature.  A  credit 
on  Paris  was  created  in  its  favour  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000, 
and  on  Hamburg  to  £900,000,  This,  after  some  time,  arrested 
the  drain  of  gold.  The  operations  ensuing  from  this  foreign 
credit  extended  over  nine  months,  from  July,  1839,  to  April,  1840. 


20.  The  figures  we  have  quoted,  shewing  the  proportions 
between  the  bullion  and  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  are  suflScient 
to  shew,  either  that  there  was  some  natural  impossibility  in 
adhering  to  the  rule  the  directors  had  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  in  1832,  or  that  they  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to 
contract  their  securities  in  time  of  pressure  to  maintain  it.  The 
flagrant  disproportion  which  these  figures  had  assumed,  which 
would  scarcely  be  safe  in  an  ordinary  banking  house,  but  which 
were  to  the  last  degree  perilous  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
was  known  to  be  the  last  resource  of  every  bank  in  the  kingdom 
in  times  of  difficulty,  turned  the  attention  of  writers  to  devise 
some  plan,  by  which,  if  possible,  the  Bank  should  be  compelled 
to  maintain  the  proper  proportions  between  bullion  and  liabilities. 
Colonel  Torrens  appears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
which  was  eventually  adopted,  of  dividing  the  Bank  into  two 
distinct  departments,  independent  of  each  other ;  one  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  a  regulated  amount  of  notes,  and  the  other  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  banking.  This  plan  was  first  started 
in  1837,  and  was  much  canvassed  and  discussed  by  several 
eminent  writers  on  the  subject,  such  as  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Norman, 
and  others;  and  we  shall  see  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most 

2  H  2 
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prominent  features  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1844.  The  great 
commercial  and  monetary  crisis  the  conntry  had  passed  through, 
within  the  few  preceding  years,  attracted  much  public  attention, 
and  several  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament ;  and  in  March, 
1840,  the  GoTemment  determined  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  system  of  paper  issues.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  for  a  Committee  for  that 
purpose.  He  reminded  the  House  that  the  Bank  Charter  would 
terminate  in  1844,  and  he  thought  it  expedient  that  they  should 
not  postpone  inquiry  into  the  subject  till  the  last  moment.  That 
whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  most 
intelligent  men,  as  to  what  part  of  the  difficulties  they  had  gone 
through  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or  other 
banks,  still  they  were  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present 
system  required  revision  and  alteration.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration former  transactions,  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
which  the  country  had  gone  through,  within  the  last  few  years, 
had  led  the  most  important  bodies,  and  the  largest  of  the 
manufacturing  towns,  to  make  complaints — ^in  calm  and  temperate 
language — and  to  express  an  anxiety  that  the  House  should 
institute  an  investigation  into  their  complaints,  and  endeavour  to 
provide  adequate  remedies.  The  chief  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  report  and  evidence  are — 

1.  That  the  principle  propounded  in  1832  for  the  management 
of  the  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  with  the  principles 
of  the  Bullion  Report,  was  totally  condemned. 

2.  The  great  modem  heresy,  that  Bills  of  Exchange  form  no 
part  of  the  Circulating  Medium,  or  Currency,  which  was  first 
asserted  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1882,  was  now 
maintained  by  a  great  majority  of  the  commercial  and  banking 
witnesses. 

8.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  adoption  by  mercantQe 
men  of  the  theory,  which  is  the  reigning  banking  fallacy  of  the 
present  day,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Currency 
Principle,"  which  we  have  fully  explained  above. 

21.  The  incorrigible  mismanagement  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  ability  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Norman  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Loyd, 
now  Lord  Overstone,  examined  before  the  Committee  of  1840, 
had  the  effect  of  converting  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  their  views;  and 
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being  in  power  in  1844,  when  the  Charter  of  1888  might  be 
terminated,  he  determined  to  reorganise  the  Bank  on  their 
principles. 

On  the  6th  May,  li844,  he  brought  in  a  resolution  to  continue, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
said^ — "  I  must  state,  at  the  outset,  that,  in  using  the  word  money, 
I  mean  to  designate  by  that  word  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and 
promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  In  using  the 
words  paper  currency,  I  mean  only  such  promissory  notes.  I  do 
not  include  in  these  terms  bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts  on  bankers, 
or  other  forms  of  paper  credit.  There  is  a  natural  distinction,  in 
my  opinion,  between  the  character  of  a  promissory  note  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  and  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  and  between 
the  effects  which  they  respectively  produce  upon  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  upon  the  exchanges.  The  one  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  money,  passes  from  hand  to  hand  without  indorsement, 
without  examination,  if  there  be  no  suspicion  of  forgery;  and  it  is, 
in    fact,  what    its   designations  imply  it    to  be,  currency,  or 

circulating  medium I  think  experience  shews  that 

the  paper  currency,  that  is,  the  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  gold  coin  and 
the  foreign  exchange,  in  which  other  forms  of  paper  credit  do 
not  stand."  And  after  quoting  some  cases  of  the  derangement  of 
the  exchanges  from  the  Bullion  Report,  he  said — "In  all  these 
cases  the  action  has  been  on  that  part  of  the  paper  credit  of  the 
country  which  has  consisted  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand.  There  has  been  no  interference  with  other  forms  of 
paper  credit,  nor  was  it  contended  then,  as  it  is  now  contended 
by  some,  that  promissory  notes  are  identical  in  their  nature  with 
bills  of  exchange,  and  with  cheques  on  bankers,  and  with 
deposits,  and  that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  any  separate 
principle." 

Now  we  have  simply  to  refer  to  the  last  chapter,  where  we  have 
set  forth  the  judicial  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Currency,"  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Peel's  new  opinions 
were  an  innovation,  and  contrary  to  all  Law  and  Philosophy. 
But  that  does  not  affect  the  incorrectness  of  his  last  assertion, 
that  some  said  that  they  could  not  be  dealt  with  on  any  separate 
principle,  because  it  was  quite  possible  to  deal  with  them  separately. 

1  Hansard.     Tfurd  Series,  Vol.  64,  p.  270. 
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It  was  impoBsible  for  Peel  not  to  see  the  inconsisteiKr^  of  his 
measure  of  1844,  with  his  expressed  opinion  in  1819  and  1838, 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  limit  the  issues  of  the  Bank  to  any  fixed 
amount  at  any  period,  however  remote,  because  there  were  times 
of  commercial  difficulty,  when  an  increased  issue  of  notes  might 
be  the  proper  remedy.  There  is  no  doctrine  more  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  by  the  Bullion  Report,  by  the  statesmen  of  1819,  as  well 
as  by  the  Government  in  1833,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  at 
both  these  periods,  than  that  it  was  impossible  to  fetter  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Bank  in  its  issues.  Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  that  he 
was  now  taking  away  this  power  from  the  Bank  altogether,  and, 
accordingly,  he  was  obliged  to  meet  this  objection.     He  said : — 

'^  It  is  said  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  not  have  the  means 
which  it  has  heretofore  had  of  supporting  public  credit,  and  of 
affording  assistance  to  the  mercantile  world  in  times  of  com- 
mercial difficulty.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  means  of  support- 
ing credit  are  not  means  exdusiveiy  possessed  by  banks.  All 
who  are  possessed  of  imemployed  capital,  whether  bankers  or  not, 
and  who  can  gain  an  adequate  return  by  the  advance  of  capital, 
are  enabled  to  afford,  and  do  afford,  that  aid  which  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  banks  alone  are  enabled  to  afford.  In  the  second 
place,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  there  be  any  permanent 
advantage  in  the  maintenance  of  public  or  private  credit,  unless  the 
means  of  maintaining  it  are  derived  from  the  bond  fide  advance  of 
capital,  and  not  from  a  temporary  increase  of  promissory  notes, 
issued  for  a  special  purpose.  Some  apprehend  that  the  proposed 
restriction  upon  issue  will  diminish  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  act 
with  energy  at  the  period  of  monetary  crisis  and  conmiercial  alarm 
and  derangement.  But  the  object  of  the  measure  is  to  prevent 
(so  far  as  legislation  can  prevent)  the  recurrence  of  those  evils 
from  which  we  suffered  in  1825,  1886,  and  1889.  It  is  better 
TO  prevent  the  paroxysm  than  to  excite  it,  and  trust  to  despe- 
rate remedies  for  the  means  of  recovery." 
.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  therefore,  deliberately  took  away  the  power  of 
the  Bank  to  act  in  extreme  occasions,  under  the  impression  that 
his  Act  would  prevent  those  extreme  occasions  from  arising.  We 
shall  see  how  this  hope  was  fulfilled. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel,  also  adopting  the 
**  Currency  Principle  " : — 

"  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  enact  that  the  Bank  notes  shall  be 
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oonyertible.  The  paper  drculation  must  not  only  be  convertible, 
bat  most  yarj  in  amount  from  time  to  time  as  a  metallic  circu- 
lation would  vary.  A  system,  therefore,  of  paper  circulation  is 
required,  which  will  attain  this  object,  and  insure  a  constant 
and  steady  regulation  of  the  issues  on  this  principle.  This,  and 
this  alone,  affords  a  permanent  security  for  the  practical  con- 
vertibility of  the  notes  at  all  times,  and  for  the  consequent  main- 
tenance of  the  standard." 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  after  a  feeble  opposition,  by 
a  majority  of  185  to  30.  It  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
with  a  very  short  debate,  and  no  division.  Lord  Radnor  alone  pro- 
tested against  it,  and  it  received  the  Boyal  Assent  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1844. 

22.  The  chief  provisions  of  this  Act  are  as  follows  (Statute 
1844,  c.  82)  :— 

1.  That  after  the  81st  August,  1844,  the  issue  of  Bank  notes 
by  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct  firom  the 
general  banking  business,  and  be  conducted  by  such  a  committee 
of  the  directors  as  the  Court  might  appoint,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

2.  That  on  the  same  day,  the  Governor  and  Company  should 
transfer,  appropriate,  and  set  apart,  to  the  issue  department  securi- 
ties to  the  value  of  £14,000,000,  of  which  the  debt  due  by  the 
public  to  the  Bank  was  to  be  a  part ;  and  also  so  much  of  the 
gold  coin  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  as  should  not  be  required 
for  the  banking  department.  The  issue  department  was  then  to 
deliver  over  to  the  banking  department  an  amount  of  notes  exactly 
equal  to  the  securities,  coin,  and  bullion,  so  deposited  with  them. 
The  Bank  was  then  forbidden  to  increase  the  amount  of  securities 
in  the  issue  department ;  but  it  might  diminish  them  as  much  as 
it  pleased,  and  increase  them  again  to  the  limit  defined,  but  no 
further.  The  banking  department/ was  forbidden  to  issue  notes 
to  any  person  whatever,  except  in  exchange  for  other  notes,  or 
such  as  they  received  from  the  issue  department  in  terms  of  the 
Act. 

8.  The  proportion  of  silver  bullion,  in  the  issue  department,  on 
which  notes  were  to  be  issued,  was  not  at  any  time  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  held  at  the  time  by  the 
issue  department. 
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4.  All  persons  whafceyer,  from  the  Slst  Angast,  1844,  were  to 
be  entitled  to  demand  Bank  notes  in  exchange  for  standard  gold 
bullion  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9d.  per  onnoe. 

5.  If  any  banker  who/ on  the  6th  May,  1844,  was  issning  his 
own  noteSy  should  cease  to  do  so,  it  should  be  lawfid  for  the 
Crown,  in  Council,  to  authorise  the  Bank  to  increase  the  amount 
of  securities  in  the  issue  department  to  any  amount  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  notes  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

6.  Weekly  accounts  in  a  specified  form  were  to  be  transmitted 
to  Government  and  published  in  the  next  London  Gazette. 

7.  From  the  same  date  the  Bank  was  relieyed  from  all  stamp 
duty  on  their  notes. 

8.  The  annual  sum  payable  by  the  Bank  for  their  exdusiye 
pririleges  should  be  increased  from  £120,000,  as  settled  in  1833, 
to  £180,000.  And  all  profits  derived  from  the  Bank  by  the  increase 
of  their  issues  above  the  £14,000,000,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act, 
shall  go  to  the  public. 

9.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  no  person  other  than  a  banker 
who  was  lawfully  issuing  his  own  notes  on  the  6th  May,  1844, 
should  issue  bank  notes  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

10.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  was  forbidden  to  any 
banker  to  draw,  accept,  make,  or  issue,  in  England  or  Wales,  any 
bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note,  or  engagement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  or  to  borrow,  owe, 
or  take  up  in  England  or  Wales,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  on 
the  bills  or  notes  of  such  banker,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
except  such  bankers  as  were  on  the  6th  May,  1844,  issuing  their 
own  Bank  notes,  who  were  allowed  to  continue  their  issues  in 
such  manner,  and  to  such  extent  as  afterwards  provided.  The 
rights  of  any  existing  firm  were  not  to  be  affected  by  the  with- 
drawal, change,  or  addition  to  any  partner,  provided  the  whole 
number  did  not  exceed  six  persons. 

11.  Any  banker  who  ceased  to  issue  his  own  notes  from  any 
reason  whatever,  after  the  Act,  was  not  to  resume  such  issues. 

12.  All  existing  Banks  of  issue  were  forthwith  to  certify  to 
the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes,  the  place,  the  name,  and 
the  firm,  at  and  under  which  they  issued  notes  during  the  twelve 
weeks  next  preceding  the  27th  April,  1844.  The  commissioners 
were  then  to  ascertain  the  average  amount  of  each  bank's  issues, 
and  it  should  be  lawful  for  such  banker  to  continue  his  issues  to 
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that  amoant^  proyided  that  on  an  average  of  fonr  weeks  thej 
were  not  to  exceed  the  ayerage  so  ascertained. 

13.  If  any  two  or  more  banks  of  issne  had  become  united 
daring  that  twelve  weeks,  the  united  bank  might  issue  notes  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  each  separate  bank. 

14.  The  commissioners  were  to  issue  in  the  London  Oazette  a 
statement  of  the  authorised  issues  of  each  bank. 

15.  If  two  or  more  banks  afterwards  became  united,  each  of 
less  than  six  partners^  then  the  commissioners  might  authorise 
them  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  their  separate  issues.  But 
if  the  number  of  the  united  bank  exceeded  six,  their  privilege 
of  issuing  notes  was  to  cease. 

16.  If  any  banker  exceeded  his  authorised  issue  he  was  to 
forfeit  the  excess. 

17.  Every  bank  of  issue  was  to  send  a  weekly  account  of  its 
issues,  which  was  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 

18.  The  mode  of  taking  the  average  was  laid  down,  and 
bankers  were  to  permit  their  books  of  accounts  to  be  inspected 
by  a  Government  officer  properly  appointed,  and  to  make  a 
return  to  Government  once  every  year,  within  the  first  fortnight 
in  January. 

19.  The  Bank  of  England  was  allowed  to  compound  with 
private  banks  of  issue,  to  withdraw  their  notes,  and  issue 
Bank  of  England  notes,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  per  cent, 
per  annum,  up  to  the  1st  August,  1856. 

20.  All  banks  whatever  in  London,  or  within  65  miles  of  it, 
were  allowed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  draw,  accept,  or 
indorse  bills  of  exchange,  not  being  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 

21.  The  privileges  of  the  Bank  were  to  continue  till  twelve 
months'  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  August,  1855  ;  and 
repayment  of  the  public  debts,  and  all  other  debts  whatever. 

28.  Since  the  Act  was  passed,  several  private  bankers  have 
ceased  from  business  ;  and  in  terms  of  the  Act  the  Bank's  power 
of  issuing  Notes  on  securities  has  been  increased  to  £15,000,000. 
Consequently  its  total  power  of  issuing  Notes  is  now  limited  to 
£15,000,000  pltis  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  issue 
department. 

It  was  supposed  that  these  provisions  ensured  that  the  quantity 
of  notes  in  circulation,  t.  e.,  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  would  be 
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exactly  equal  to  what  a  metallic  Currency  would  haTc  been,  and 
that  the  outflow  of  bullion  would  by  its  own  natural  operatioD, 
have  the  mechanical  effect  of  withdrawing  Notes  from  the  public 
to  an  equal  amount.  Having  made  these  provisions,  the  framers 
of  the  Act  supposed  that  they  had  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  all  power  of  mismanaging  the  Currency,  and  that  they 
might  manage  the  banking  department  at  their  own  discretion. 

To  say  that  the  amount  of  Notes  should  only  be  equal  to  what 
a  metallic  Currency  would  have  been,  is  a  very  intelligible  pro- 
position; and,  as  we  have  observed,  several  banks  have  been 
constructed  on  that  principle.  But  no  bank  constructed  on  this 
principle  ever  did,  or  by  any  possibility  could  do,  banking  business 
for  profit.  These  banks  were  pure  banks  of  deposit :  they  did  no 
discount  business  whatever :  and  if  the  Bank  of  England  were 
forbidden  to  discount,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
reconstructed  on  this  principle. 

But  if  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1844  really  believed  that  this 
Act  carried  out  this  theory  into  practice,  no  set  of  men  ever 
committed  a  more  manifest  error.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
£15,000,000  of  notes  issued  against  public  debt  and  securities 
are  in  direct  violation  of  the  "  Currency  Principle.**  How  did 
the  Bank  obtain  these  securities?  By  purchase.  Now,  the 
purchase-money  of  these  securities  is  in  circulation,  and  the  notes 
created  on  their  security  as  welL  Is  it  not  clear  that  these  15 
millions  of  notes  are  an  augmentation  of  currency  to  that 
amount  ?  If  it  be  true  that  these  15  millions  of  notes  are  not 
a  violation  of  the  Currency  Principle,  then  the  very  same  argu- 
ment would  shew  that  the  whole  National  Debt  might  be  coined 
into  notes,  and  then  there  would  be  no  more  paper  in  circulation 
than  under  a  purely  metallic  currency  I ! 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  pure  and  simple  Lawism  ;  and,  if 
we  may  coin  the  funds  into  money,  we  may  just  as  well  coin  the 
land  into  money ;  and  then  where  should  we  be  ? 

24.  Certainly,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  every  one  to  buy  the 
funds  with  their  cash,  and  then  to  be  allowed  to  have  it,  too,  in 
the  form  of  notes.  At  all  events,  so  long  as  this  is  permitted, 
let  no  one  laugh  at  John  Law. 

But  even  this  does  not  shew  the  Ml  extent  of  the  error  of 
those  who  think  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  enforces  the  ^'Currency 
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Principle."  The  banking  department  of  the  Bank  does  business 
like  any  other  bank.  That  is,  it  purchases  or  discounts  bills  of 
exchange  in  the  first  instance^  by  creating  Credit  in  its  books ; 
that  is,  it  increases  its  liability  in  another  form  besides  liotes. 
This  Credit  is  equally  in  excess  of  the  metallic  Currency.  The 
reserve  of  notes  and  gold  being  the  basis  of  the  Bank's  power 
of  creating  cTedit,  of  course,  they  must  use  their  own  judgment 
as  to  how  far  they  may  safely  extend  this,  just  as  every  other 
banker,  does.  But  any  one  who  examines  the  Bank's  returns 
will  perceive  that  its  liabilities  payable  on  demand  exceed  its 
notes  in  reserve  and  gold  many  times. 

Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  those  who  seriously  maintain 
that  the  Bank  Act  really  carries  out  the  "  Currency  Principle," 
must  maintain  this  proposition : — 

Twice  15  millions  +  anindefi-      )  ,r     n- 

nite  nmnber  of  miUions  ]     "=  ^^  ^'^^^^' 

It  has  been  shewn  that  in  Banks  constructed  on  the  '*  Currency 
Principle,"  the  Credit  created  is  always  exactly  equal  in  quantity 
to  the  money  deposited  and  kept  in  the  Bank.  But  how  does  this 
matter  stand  with  the  Bank  of  England?  Let  us  test  this 
principle  by  any  one  of  its  published  returns  taken  at  random. 
On  the  27th  March,  1873,  it  appears  that  the  Credit  created 
by  the  Bank  amounted  to  £61,021,187,  and  the  specie  held 
by  the  Bank  amounted  to  £23,886,372,  or  about  2-6  to  1.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  maintained  that  the  Bank  is  constructed  on 
the  "  Currency  Principle,"  it  must  also  be  maintained  that  2*6  are 
equal  to  1. 

As  a  matter  of  pure  arithmetic,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  the  Bank  Act  completely  fails  to  carry  out  the 
"  Principle "  it  was  intended  to  enforce.  In  fact,  the  framers  of 
the  Bank  Act  had  a  Theory,  and  they  passed  an  Act;  but  they 
never  took  the  slightest  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  Act 
corresponds  with  the  Theory. 

Now,  we  say  nothing  here  as  to  the  correctness,  or  the 
contrary,  of  the  "  Currency  Principle,"  or  as  to  the  expediency 
of  carrying  it  out;  but  to  suppose  that  the  Bank  Act  does  really 
carry  it  out  is  simply  one  of  the  most  astonishing  delusions  that 
ever  deceived  the  public  mind.  Truly  says  Bastiat — "  To  be  the 
dupe  of  another  is  not  very  pleasant;  but  to  employ  a  vast 
apparatus  to  dupe  oneself,  to  dupe  oneself  doubly,  and  in  a  dmple 
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matter  of  arithmetic,  is  well  calculated  to  abate  a  little  one's  pride 
in  this  enlightened  age." 

Eyerj  banker  whatever  who  discounts  a  bill  of  exchange, 
violates  the  "  Cnrrency  Principle.  There  is  no  mode  whatever  of 
carrying  out  the  "  Currency  Principle  "  but  by  abolishing  discount 
banking  altogether;  the  banks  constructed  on  this  principle  did  no 
discount  business. 

25.  Lord  OYerstone,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Conunittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons^  said  that  it  was  a  fundamental  vice  of  the 
principle  devised  by  the  Directors  in  I8829  to  carry  out  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bullion  Beport,  that  the  gold  might  all  leave  the 
country  without  causing  any  diminution  of  the  amount  of  Notes  in 
the  hands  of  the  public:  and  we  have  seen  that  this  iassertion  was 
completely  verified  in  1839. 

It  was^  therefore,  expressly  declared  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  to  cause  a  withdrawal  of  Bank  Notes  from  circulation, 
f.  e.f/rom  t?ie  public,  exactly  equal  in  quantity  to  the  gold  with- 
drawn from  the  Bank — ^in  strict  accordance  with  the  "  Currency 
Principle : "  and  it  was  supposed  that  if  the  Directors  neglected 
this  duty,  the  '' Mechanical "  action  of  the  Act  would  compel 
them  to  fulfil  it.  It  is  now  to  be  shewn  how  this  expectation  was 
fulfiUed. 

No  occasion  arose  for  testing  the  powers  of  the  Act  till  April, 
1847.  The  well  known  disasters  of  1846  caused  a  steady  drain  of 
bullion  from  the  Bank  to  commence  in  September,  1846.  But 
the  Bank  made  no  alteration  in  the  Rate  of  discount  till  January, 
1847,  when  the  bullion  was  below  14  millions,  when  it  raised  it  to 
8^.  Having  lost  another  million  in  a  fortnight,  it  raised  discount 
to  4  per  cent.  But  it  made  no  alteration  till  it  had  lost  three 
millions  more,  and  then  it  raised  discount  to  5  per  cent.  Here  we 
have  exactly  the  same  inveterate  error  committed  by  the  Bank  as 
on  so  many  previous  occasions — an  immense  drain  of  bullion,  and 
yet  none  but  the  most  feeble,  inefficient,  and  puerile  means  taken 
by  the  Bank  to  stop  it.  But  this  pressure  is  an  excellent  example 
to  test  the  alleged ''  mechanical "  action  of  the  Act.  We  shall 
now  see,  1st,  How  the  Bank  was  inclined  to  act  on  the  principle; 
and  2ndly,  Supposing  they  were  disinclined  to  do  so,  how  far  the 
Act,  by  its  self-acting  principles,  could  compel  them  to  do  so. 
The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves  : — 
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1846. 


AngUBt  29 
October  3 
November  7 
December  19 

1847. 

January  9 

16 

30 

February  20 
March  6 

20 

AprU    3 

10 


Bank  Kotei. 


Held  bj 
Public 


20,426,000 
20,651,000 
20,971,000 
19,549,000 


20,837,000 
20,679,000 
20,469,000 
19,482,000 
19,279,000 
19,069,000 
19,855,000 
20,243,000 


Held  hi  Beaerre 

bj  the  Bank 

of 


Total  Amount 
of  Bullion. 


9,450,000 
8,809,000 
7,265,000 
8,864,000 


6,715,000 
6,546,000 
6,704,000 
6,917,000 
5,716,000 
5,419,000 
3,700,000 
2,668,000 


16,366,000 
16,817,000 
14,760,000 
15,163,000 


14,308,000 
13,949,000 
12,902,000 
12,215,000 
11,596,000 
11,232,000 
10,246,000 
9,867,000 


Minim  nm  Rate 

of 

Dtocoont 

Per  Cent. 


8 

II 
II 

II 


II 
3» 

4 

II 
4 

II 
II 
5 


26.  These  figures  shew  the  utter  futility  of  the  idea  that,  as 
the  bullion  diminishes,  the  Act  could  compel  a  reduction  of  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  for  the  notes  in  circulation  were  within 
an  insignificant  trifle  as  large  in  amount  when  the  bullion  was 
only  £9,867,000,  as  when  it  was  £16,366,000.  Consequently, 
nothing  could  be  a  more  total  and  complete  failure  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  on  the  very  first  occasion  its  services  were  required;  audit 
was  manifestly  proved  that  the  Act  provided  no  effectual  check 
against  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Bank. 

Whence  did  this  failure  arise  ?  From  this  very  simple  circum- 
stance. The  framers  of  the  Act^  supposed  that  there  is  only  one 
way  of  extracting  gold  from  the  Bank,  namely,  by  means  of  its 
Notes :  and  that  if  people  want  gold  they  must  bring  in  Notes, 
and,  consequently,  as  the  gold  comes  out,  Notes  must  go  in. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  simple  banking  business,  there  are  Two 
methods  of 'extracting  gold  from  the  Bank — ^namely,  by  Notes  and 
Cheques.  Those  persons  who  have  Credit  in  its  books  may  go 
and  present  Cheques,  and  thus  draw  out  every  ounce  of  gold  from 
the  banking  department,  without  a  single  Bank  Note  being  with- 
drawn from  the  public. 

In  fact,  instead  of  withdrawing  the  notes  from  the  public,  as 
was  intended  by  the  Act,  the  Directors  threw  the  whole  effect  of 
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the  drain  of  gold  on  their  own  reserves.  And  that  happened  in 
this  way.  The  public  has  two  methods  of  drawing  gold  from  the 
banking  department,  namely,  by  Notes  and  Cheques;  but  the 
banking  department  has  only  one  method  of  drawing  gold  from  the 
issne  department,  namely,  its  Notes  in  reserve.  And  when  the 
Bank  felt  a  drain  on  its  banking  department  for  gold,  it  had  to 
replenish  it  by  obtaining  a  fr^h  supply  frt>m  the  issue  department, 
at  the  same  time  giving  up  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  Notes. 
And  thus  the  whole  drain  fell  on  its  own  reserves. 

No  legislation  can  prevent  this  power  of  extracting  gold  frx)m 
the  Bank  by  means  of  Cheques.  And  thus  is  explained  the 
complete  failure  of  the  *^  Mechanical "  action  of  the  Act  to  compel 
the  Directors  to  carry  out  the  "Currency  Principle."  The 
Directors  were  able  to  commit,  and  actually  did  commit,  the  very 
same  error  as  they  had  done  before  the  Act — ^which  Lord  Over- 
stone  had  truly  said  was  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  Bank 
principle  of  1882 — and  it  was  powerless  to  prevent  them. 

And  this  simple  fact  completely  upsets  the  whole  theory  of 
the  Act. 

The  fact  is  there  are  two  leaks  to  the^  ship.  The  framers  of 
the  Act  could  only  perceive  one ;  and  they  only  provided  against 
one:  and  they  were  utterly  astonished  to  find  the  ship  rapidly 
sinking  from  the  oihef  leak  they  had  forgotten ! 

27.  Now  as  the  Act  uotoriously  and  manifestly  failed  in  this 
most  important  point,  which  was  fully  and  candidly  admitted  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  becomes  a  natural  inquiry  to  ask  why  it  failed 
on  the  very  point,  which  it  was  supposed  it  had  rendered  so 
secure.  We  reply  to  this  that  the  Act  failed  because  it  aimed  at 
the  tvrong  mark  altogether.  It  wholly  missed  tJie  true  point  in 
the  case. 

In  former  times  it  was  a  mercantile  dogma  that  the  Exchanges 
could  only  be  against  the  country  in  consequence  of  its  being 
indebted  to  other  countries.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  vicious  circle  in  which  the  Commercial  witnesses  argued 
before  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1810.  They  maintained  with 
unflinching  perseverance  that  the  Exchanges  could  only  be  adverse^ 
because  the  country  was  indebted:  and  as  the  Exchanges  were 
adverse,  they  maintained  that  the  country  must  be  indebted 
(without  the  slightest  inquiry  into  the  fact)  because  the  exchanges 
were  adverse. 
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HoweveTy  the  Bullion  Committee  completely  disproTed  this 
Commercial  dogma;  and  thej  demonstrated  beyond  dispate,  that 
the  depreciafced  paper  currency  was  the  canse  of  the  exchanges 
being  apparently  adverse;  bnt  that  when  this  depreciated  paper 
currency  was  reduced  to  its  true  value  in  gold,  the  Exchanges 
were  in  reality  in  favour  of  the  country. 

The  Commercial  witnesses  maintained  that  when  the  indebtedness 
was  paid  off,  the  drain  of  bullion  would  cease  of  itself.  But  the 
Bullion  Committee  proved  that  with  a  paper  currency  so  depre- 
dated as  Bank  Notes  then  were,  the  drain  would  not  cease  until 
all  the  specie  in  circulation  had  left  the  country,  wWch  was  amply 
verified. 

The  Bullion  Committee  thus  shewed  that  there  are  two  causes 
of  a  drain  of  bullion — 1st,  the  indebtedness  of  the  country;  2nd, 
a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

But  in  our  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bankiny,  we  shewed  that 
there  is  third  cause  of  a  drain  of  bullion,  and  an  adverse 
exchange,  which,  however,  it  might  be  known  among  commercial 
men  had  never  yet,  that  we  have  seen,  found  its  way  into  any 
commercial  book  whatever,  and  most  certainly  had  never  been 
brought  forward  prominently  before  the  public  in  Currency 
discussions,  as  a  cause  of  an  adverse  Exchange,  wholly  irrespective 
of  any  indebtedness  of  the  country,  or  of  the  state  of  the  P^^er 
Currency. 

The  Principle  is  this — 

That  when  the  Rate  of  Discount  between  any  two  places  differs 
by  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  transmitting  bullion  from 
one  place  t^  the  other,  bullion  will  flow  from  where  discount  is  lower 
to  wJiere  it  is  higher. 

The  old  mercantile  dogma  was  that  Bills  of  Exchange  can 
only  be  created  to  represent  debts  arising  from  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise :  and  if  there  are  no  debts,  there  will  be  no  bills  created : 
and  that  when  bills  are  paid,  no  more  bullion  will  go. 

But,  suppose  (the  state  of  Credit  at  both  places  being  assumed 
to  be  equally  secure)  that  the  Rate  of  Discount  at  London  was 
2  per  cent.,  while  the  Bate  at  Paris  was  8  per  cent.,  we  shewed 
that  bullion  dealers  would  fabricate  bills — ^not  based  upon  any 
previous  debts,  or  any  mercantile  transaction  whatever — ^but 
simply  for  the  sake  of  being  discounted ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  gold  in  London  at  2  per  cent.,  and  selling  it  in  Paris 
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at  8  per  cent.^  and  this  operation. will  infallibly  go  on,  and  the 
drain  of  bollion  will  not  cease  nntil  the  Bates  of  Disooont  are 
so  nearly  equalised  as  to  destroy  the  profits  to  be  made  by 
fabricating  bills.  Hence,  if  such  a  state  of  things,  as  is  jost 
supposed,  arises,  the  Bank  must,  as  an  indispensable  measure 
to  preserve  its  own  security,  raise  its  Bate  of  Discount  so  as  to 
destroy  these  profits,  and  so  arrest  the  drain  which  is  exdusiyely 
caused  by  the  difference  of  the  Bates  in  the  two  places. 

Now,  this  practice  causes  no  increase  of  Bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  wanted :  it  is  gold  that  is 
demanded  and  taken  for  export,  and  it  steals  out  of  the  country 
noiselessly  and  unobserved.  Also,  if  bankers  in  this  country  will 
perversely  maintain  the  rate  of  discount  lower  here  than  in 
neighbouring  countries,  and,  therefore,  lower  than  the  natural 
rate,  persons  in  foreign  countries  send  their  debts  or  securities 
over  here  for  sale,  and  the  proceeds  are  remitted  abroad.  Conse- 
quently this  practice  causes  an  export  of  gold  without  diminishing 
the  notes  in  circulation.  Of  all  species  of  property,  debts  are  the 
most  easily  transportable.  The  charges  even  on  the  transmission 
of  gold  are  heavy  compared  to  those  on  the  transmission  of  debts. 
Debts  to  any  amount  can  be  transmitted  from  one  country  to 
another  at  the  mere  expense  of  the  postage.  Consequently,  if  the 
Americans  can  only  get  £85  per  cent,  for  their  debts  in  their  own 
country,  and  they  can  get  £96  per  cent,  in  England,  of  course, 
they  will  send  them  here  in  vast  quantities  for  realisation.  This 
was  eminently  and  notoriously  the  case  in  1839,  when  the  Bank 
of  England  kept  its  rate  so  perversely  below  the  natural  rate,  and 
it  was  the  cause  that  aggravated  the  drain  of  bullion  to  so 
alarming  an  extent.  Hence  we  have  shewn  that  beyond  the 
causes  universally  known  for  an  export  of  specie,  namely,  pay- 
ments of  genuine  debts,  there  is  another  and  most  potent  cause, 
whose  importance  has  only  recently  been  sufficiently  recognised — 
namely,  an  unnatural  depression  of  the  rate  of  discount,  below 
that  of  neighbouring  countries. 

Now,  this  principle  was  certainly  not  generally  understood  at 
the  time  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  passed  ;  and  in  our  work  on 
Banking  (1856)  we  stated  this  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  Currency — 

^*  An  improperly  low  Rate  of  IHscaunt,  is  in  Us  practical  effects, 
a  depreciation  of  the  Currency*^ 
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We  therefore  shewed  that  the  only  true  method  of  striking  at 
this  demand  for  gold  is  by  raising  the  Rate  of  Discount^  and 
that  the  true  great  power  of  goyerning  and  controlling  the  Paper 
Currency,  or  Credit,  is  by  carefully  adjusting  the  Eate  of 
Discount  to  the  state  of  the  Fobeign  Exchanges,  and  the 

STATE  OF  THE  BULLION  IN  THE  BaNK. 

Now,  the  weak  point  in  the  Act  of  1844,  is  that  it  takes  no 
notice  of  this  grand  principle,  it  takes  no  precaution  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  recognise  it,  and  counteract 
it.  On  the  contrary,  it  leaves  them  in  full  power  to  repeat  their 
ofb-oommitted  error  of  causing  a  depreciation  of  the  Currency, 
from  an  unnaturally  low  rate  of  discount. 

This  principle  was  extremely  ill  understood  in  1856,  when  our 
work  was  published,  and  was  very  unpopular;  but  its  truth  was 
soon  signally  verified,  and  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  the  most 
competent  authorities.  After  the  great  crisis  of  1857,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  investigate  its 
causes,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Norman,  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  one  of .  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished 
advocates  of  the  "  Currency  Principle,"  and  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  was  asked — Q.  8529.  "  Is  it  not  principally  by  raising  the 
rate  of  interest  that  you  check  the  amount  of  discounts  which 
may  be  demanded  of  you? — Yes;  we  have  found,  contrary  to  what 
would  have  been  anticipated^  that  the  power  we  possess,  and  which 
we  exercise,  of  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  keeps  the  demand 
upon  us  within  manageable  dimensions.  There  are  other  restric- 
tions which  are  less  important.  TJie  rate  we  charge  for  our 
discounts  we  find,  in  general,  is  a  sufficient  checks 

In  1861,  Mr.  Goschen  published  his  Theory  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges,  in  it  he  says — 

"  The  efficacy  of  that  corrective  of  an  unfavourable  state  of  the 
Exchanges,  on  which  we  have  been  dilating  (».  e,,  raising  the  rate 
of  discount)  has  been  most  thoroughly  tested  by  late  events. 
Every  advance  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  has  been  followed  by 
a  turn  of  the  Exchanges  in  favour  of  England,  and  vice  versa,  as 
soon  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  lowered,  the  Exchanges  became 
less  favourable." 

This  is  now  the  acknowledged  principle  upon  which  the  Bank 
of  England  is  managed;  and  after  our  work  was  published  in 
1856,  the  Usury  Laws  in  France  were  modified  in  order  to  enable 

2  I 
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the  Bank  of  Prance  to  adopt  it,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  now  universally 
adopted  by  every  bank  in  the  world. 

In  former  times,  when  the  only  communication  between  diflferent 
countries  was  by  means  of  sailing  ship's  and  conmion  roads,  and 
therefore  very  slow,  expensive,  and  uncertain,  this  principle, 
though  actually  true,  could  seldom  be  called  into  action^  because 
the  cost  and  delay  of  the  transport  of  gold  would  far  exceed  any 
profit  to  be  made  in  the  difference  of  the  Rates  of  Discount,  in 
quiet  times.  It  was  like  some  mechanical  force,  which  actually 
exists,  but  which  is  overpowered  and  prevented  from  producing 
any  visible  effect,  in  consequence  of  friction.  But  it  did  act  in 
times  of  commercial  crisis,  when  the  rate  became  extreme.  In 
1799,  enormous  failures  took  place  in  Hamburg;  discount  rose  to 
15  per  cent.,  and  this  rate  immediately  drew  away  gold  from 
England. 

But  in  modem  times,  since  communications  have  been  so  much 
accelerated  and  cheapened,  even  since  the  Act  of  1844,  by  means 
of  railroads  and  steamers,  this  friction,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  been 
immensely  diminished;  and  this  great  principle  is  called  into 
action  with  a  much  less  difference  between  the  Rates  of  Discount 
than  at  any  former  period.  Bullion  would  probably  take  ten 
days,  formerly,  to  go  from  London  to  Paris ;  it  can  go  now  in  ten 
hours,  and  at  probably  the  hundredth  part  of  the  expense.  A 
difference  of  2  per  cent,  between  the  rates  of  discount  in 
London  and  Paris,  will  now  draw  bullion  from  one  place  to  the 
other. 

On  the  cmises  which  compelled  the  Suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  m 

1847,  1857,  and  1866. 

28.  The  monetary  pressure  which  we  have  been  considering 
passed  away  for  the  time,  but  another  much  more  severe  came  on 
in  the  autumn,  which  ended  in  a  monetary  panic,  and  on  the  25fch 
November,  1847,  the  Government  authorised  the  Bank  to  exceed 
the  limits  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1844,  if  they  considered  it 
necessary  so  to  do  to  restore  commercial  confidence.  This 
suspension  of  the  Act  was  perfectly  successful;  and  on  two  similar 
occasions,  in  1857  and  in  1866,  a  similar  course  was  followed  with 
similar  results.  We  have  given  a  full  narrative  of  the  course  of 
events  preceding  these  panics  in  our  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking, 
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to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  desire  ftill  information  on  the 
snbject.  We  must  now  only  examine  the  reasons  which  made  this 
course  necessary^  and  why  it  was  sucoessfal. 

Ever  since  the  enormous  development  of  the  Credit  system  of 
commerce  in  modem  times,  great  commercial  failures  have 
periodically  recurred,  producing  the  most  wide-spread  distress; 
and  there  have  been  two  conflicting  Theories  as  to  what  the  action 
of  the  Bank  ought  to  be  in  a  Monetary  Crisis. 

1.  One  Theory  maintains  that  in  such  a  Crisis  the  Bank 
should  liberally  expand  its  issues,  to  support  Commercial  Credit. 
This  Theory  may  be  called  the  Expansive  Theory. 

2.  The  other  Theory  maintains  that  in  such  a  Crisis  the  Bank 
should  rigorously  restrict  its  issues  to  their  usual  amount,  or 
even  contract  them.  This  Theory  may  be  called  the  Ebstriotivb 
Theory. 

BotJi  these  Theories  have  been  tried  in  practice,  and  discussed 
by  the  most  eminent  authorities^  and  we  may  succintly  examine 
the  results. 

The  first  great  monetary  crisis  in  modem  times  took  place  in 
1763,  after  the  termination  of  the  seven  years'  war.  This  great 
disaster  occurred  at  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  where  the 
"Currency  Principle"  was  in  full  operation,  and  there  was  no 
Banking  Credit  whatever,  except  what  represented  specie.  The 
failures  began  at  Amsterdam  among  the  principal  merchants.  The 
Bank  had  no  power  to  assist  them;  and  the  resources  of  the 
private  bankers  were  exhausted.  Hearing  that  the  Amsterdam 
bankers  had  determined  to  allow  the  merchants  to  fail,  the 
Hamburg  bankers  wrote' to  them  in  the  greatest  alarm  to  say  that 
if  they  did  not  support  the  merchants,  they  would  instantly 
suspend  their  own  payments.  But  by  the  time  the  letter  reached 
Amsterdam,  the  merchants  had  already  stopped.  General  failure 
followed  at  Hamburg,  where  no  business  was  for  some  time 
transacted  but  for  ready  money.  The  failures  were  equally 
general  throughout  Germany.  The  Crisis  extended  to  England, 
and  Smith  says  that  the  Bahk  made  advances  to  merchants  to  the 
amount  of  a  million. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  "  Currency  Principle  "  was  no  protection 
whatever  against  a  Monetary  Crisis;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Bank  acted  on  the  Expansive  Theory. 

2  I  2 
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In  1772  the  most  severe  Monetary  Crisis  in  England  since  the 
Sonth  Sea  scheme  took  place.  On  this  occasion  again  the  Bank 
came  forward  to  support  Commercial  Credil. 

In  1782^  onr  unhappy  war  with  America  was  ended;  and  the 
usual  results  of  the  termination  of  a  great  contest  took  place. 
The  Bank  had  greatly  extended  its  issues;  and  a  very  alarming 
drain  of  specie  took  place,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  compel 
them  to  stop  payment.  The  Directors,  however,  considered  that  if 
they  could  only  restrain  their  issues  for  a  short  period,  the  returns 
in  specie  in  payment  of  the  exports  would  soon  set  in  in  a  more 
rapid  manner  than  they  went  out.  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
make  no  communication  to  the  Grovemment,  hut  far  the  present  to 
contract  tlieir  issues  until  the  Exchanges  tubned  in  theib 
FAVOUR.  The  Bank  felt  the  greatest  alarm  in  May,  1788.  They 
then  refused  to  make  any  advances  to  Oovernment  on  the  loan  of 
that  year;  but  they  did  not  make  any  demand  for  payment  of 
their  other  advances,  which  were  between  9  and  10  millions. 
They  continued  this  policy  up  to  October,  when  at  length  the 
drain  had  ceased  from  the  country,  and  money  had  begun  to  flow  in 
from  abroad.  At  length,  in  the  autumn,  when  the  favourable 
signs  began  to  appear,  they  advanced  freely  to  Gk)vernment  on  the 
loan,  although  at  that  time  the  cash  in  the  Bank  was  actually 
lower  than  at  the  time  they  felt  the  greatest  alarm.  It  was  then 
reduced  to  £473,000. 

The  doctrine  then  stated  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  that  guided  the 
Directors  was  this — ^That  wliile  a  drain  of  specie  was  going  on, 
their  issues  should  be  contracted  as  much  as  possible;  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  tide  had  begun  to  give  signs  of  ceasing,  and  turning 
the  other  way,  it  was  then  safe  to  extend  their  issues  freely.  This 
policy  had  been  entirely  successful,  and  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
was  saved. 

29.  After  the  peace  of  1782,  the  commercial  energies  of  the 
country  were  greatly  developed:  to  carry  on  this  increased 
commerce  a  greatly  enlarged  currency  was  necessary;  and  as  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  prevented  solid  banks  being  founded, 
innumerable  tradesmen  started  up  in  every  part  of  the  country 
issuing  notes.  Burke  says  that  when  he  came  to  England  in  1750, 
there  were  not  twelve  bankers  out  of  London;  in  1792  there  were 
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about  400:  the  great  majority  being  grocers,  tailors,  drapers,  and 
petty  shop-keepers.  In  the  autumn  of  1792  yery  numerous 
failures  took  place  in  Europe  and  America.  In  January,  1793, 
the  general  alarm  was  greatly  increased  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Some  great  failures  occurred  in  London 
in  February:  and  soon  the  panic  spread  to  the  banks.  Of  these 
100  stopped  payment,  and  200  were  much  shaken.  The  pressure 
in  London  was  intense;  and  this  naturally  produced  a  demand  on 
the  Bank  for  support  and  discounts.  But  the  Bank  being 
thoroughly  alarmed,  resolved  to  contract  its  issues :  bankruptcies 
multiplied  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  Government  urged 
the  Bank  to  come  forward  to  support  Credit,  but  they  resolutely 
declined. 

In  the  meantime  the  most  alarming  news  came  from  Scotland. 
The  public  banks  were  qtiite  unable,  with  due  regard  to  their  own 
safety,  to  support  the  private  bankers  and  commerce.  Unless 
they  received  immediate  assistance  from  Government,  general 
failure  would  ensue.  When  universal  failure  seemed  imminent, 
Sir  John  Sinclair  remembered  the  precedent  of  1697,  when  the 
public  distress  was  allayed  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  who  reported 
that  the  sudden  discredit  of  so  large  an  amount  of  bankers'  notes 
had  produced  a  most  inconvenient  deficiency  in  the  circulating 
medium;  and  that  unless  a  circulating  medium  was  provided,  a 
general  stoppage  must  take  place.  They  recommended  that 
Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  should  be  issued  under 
the  directions  of  a  board,  of  commissioners  Appointed  for  the 
purpose,  in  sums  of  £100,  £50,  and  £20. 

No  sooner  was  the  Act  passed  than  the  Committee  set  to  work. 
A  large  sum,  £70,000,  was  at  once  sent  down  to  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,  on  the  strength  of  the  Exchequer  bills,  which  were  not 
yet  issued.  This  unexpected  supply,  coming  so  much  earlier 
than  was  expected,  operated  like  magic,  and  had  a  greater  effect  in 
restoring  credit  than  ten  times  the  sum  could  have  had  at  a  later 
period. 

When  the  whole  business  was  concluded,  a  report  was  presented 
to  the  Treasury.  It  stated  that  the  knowledge  that  loans  might 
be  had,  operated,  in  many  instances,  to  prevent  them  being 
required.  The  applications  granted  were  238,  and  the  sum 
advanced  was  £8,855,624.    The  whole  sum  advanced  was  repaid; 
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two  only  of  the  patties  assisted  became  bankrapt ;  all  the  others 
were  nltimatelj  solvent,  and  in  many  instances  possessed  of  great 
property.  A  considerable  part  of  the  smn  was  repaid  before  it 
was  due,  and  all  the  rest  with  the  atmost  punctualitj.  After 
all  expenses  were  paid^  the  transaction  left  a  clear  profit  to  the 
Government  of  £4,848. 

Contemporary  writers  all  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary 
effects  produced.  Macpherson  says,  that  the  very  intimation  of 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  support  the  merchants, 
operated  like  a  charm  over  the  whole  country,  and  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  the  necessity  of  reUef  by  an  almost  instantaneous 
restoration  of  confidence.  Sir  Francis  Baring  concurs  in  this 
view,  and  adduces  the  remarkable  success  of  the  measure  as  an 
argument  to  shew  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Bank.  After  carefdl 
deliberation,  the  Bullion  Report  warmly  approved  of  it ;  censured 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bank;  and  especially  cite  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  principle  they  laid  down,  that  an  enlarged 
acconmiodation  is  the  true  remedy  for  that  occasional  failure  of 
confidence  to  which  our  system  of  Paper  Credit  is  unavoidably 
exposed. 

This  occasion,  therefore,  is  a  most  important  example  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Expansive  Theory  in  a  monetary 
panic. 

80.  Towards  the  end  of  1794  the  exchanges  began  to  fall 
rapidly,  and  in  May,  1795,  were  so  low  that  it  was  profitable  to 
export  bullion.  While,  however,  the  exchanges  were  so  adverse, 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  were  inmiensely  extended,  from  circum- 
stances which  are  too  long  to  state  at  length  here,  but  which  we 
have  given  elsewhere,^  and  which  there  is  no  necessity  to  detail, 
because  the  simple  fact  is  enough  that  the  issue  of  Bank  Notes 
was  greatly  increased  while  gold  was  rapidly  leaving  the  country. 
The  Directors  now  became  seriously  jalarmed  for  the  safety  of 
the  Bank,  and  took  the  most  rigorous  measures  to  contract  t^eir 
issues.  In  April,  1796,  the  exchanges  became  favourable^  and  they 
continued  to  be  so  till  February,  1797. 

The  excessive  contraction  of  its  issues  by  the  Bank  caused  the 
greatest  inconvenience  to  commerce,  and  a  meeting  of  bankers 
and  merchants  was  held  to  devise  some  means  of  relief.    The 

1  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,  Chap.  VII.,  §  103—125. 
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failures  among  the  coantrj  bankers  in  1793  had  caused  an 
immense  diminution  of  the  country  issues,  and  Thornton  says 
that  in  the  last  three  months  of  1796  the  issues  of  the  Bank  were 
no  higher  than  they  had  been  in .  1782,  with  an  amount  of 
commerce  many  times  larger  than  in  that  year.  As  the  public 
could  not  get  Notes,  they  made  a  steady  and  continuous  demand 
for  guineas :  and,  although  the  exchanges  were  favourable  to  the 
country y  and  gold  was  coming  in  from  abroad,  there  was  a  severe 
drain  on  the  Bank  for  gold.  Political  circumstances  added  to  the 
alarm,  and  about  the  middle  of  February  a  stoppage  of  country 
banks  became  general.  The  panic  reached  London,  and  a  general 
run  began  upon  the  bankers.  Before  this  the  Directors  had  used 
the  most  violent  efforts  to  contract  their  issues.  In  five  weeks 
they  had  reduced  them  by  nearly  £2,000,000.  On  the  21st 
January  they  were  £10,650,830,  on  the  21st  February  they  were 
£8,640,250.  But  even  this  gave  no  true  idea  of  the  curtailment 
of  mercantile  accommodation;  for  the  private  bankers  were  obliged, 
for  their  own  security,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Bank.  In 
order  to  meet  their  payments,  persons  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
stock  of  all  descriptions,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  The  3  per 
cents,  fell  to  51 ! 

On  Saturday,  the  25th  February,  1797,  the  specie  in  the  Bank 
was  reduced  to  £1,272,000,  with  the  drain  becoming  severer  every 
hour.  The  Directors  now  felt  that  they  could  hold  out  no  longer : 
and  on  Sunday  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held,  and  an  order  in 
Council  issued  directing  the  Bank  to  suspend  payments  in  cash 
until  the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken  on  the  subject. 
Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  27th,  the  cash  being  then  re- 
duced to  £1,086,170,  the  Bank  suspended  payments  in  cash, 
and  did  not  resume  them  partially  till  1816,  and  completely 
tiU  1821. 

But  immediately  this  was  done,  they  enlarged  their  accommo- 
dation liberally ;  within  a  week  they  increased  their  issues  by 
two  millions,  and  the  relief  was  very  great.  A  meeting  of 
4,000  merchants  and  bankers  agreed  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
Notes. 

The  most  eminent  authorities  afterwards  severely  censured  the 
management  of  the  Bank.  Thornton  said  that  the  excessive 
contraction  of  Notes  ha4  shaken  public  credit  of  all  descriptions, 
and  had  caused  an  unusually  severe  demand  for  guineas :  that  the 
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Bank  ought  to  have  extended  its  issues  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
country  Notes  which  were  discredited.  Boyd  was  clearly  of 
opinion  the  excessive  restriction  of  Notes  was  'the  Chief  cause  of 
the  forced  sale  and  depreciation  of  the  public  securities.  In  1810 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  said,  that  after  the  experience  of  the 
policy  of  restriction,  many  of  the  Directors  repented  of  the 
measure :  and  the  Bullion  Committee  explicitly  condemned  the 
policy  of  the  Bank,  both  in  1793  and  1797. 

Nothing,  in  short,  could  be  more  unhappy  than  their  regulation 
of  their  issues.  When  the  exchanges  were  violently  adverse,  so 
that  it  was  very  profitable  to  export  gold,  they  enlarged  them  to 
an  extravagant  extent :  and  when  the  exchanges  were  extremely 
favourable,  so  that  gold  was  flowing  in,  they  contracted  them  with 
merciless  severity.  The  issues,  which  were  £14,000,000  when 
the  exchanges  were  against  the  country,  were  reduced  to 
£8,640,250  when  they  had  been  for  several  months  eminently 
&vourable.  The  entire  concurrence  of  the  evidence  shews  that  it 
was  this  excessive  restriction  of  credit  which  caused  the  severe 
demand  for  gold. 

And  now  we  see  the  practical  results  of  the  two  policies :  when 
all  commercial  and  banking  credit  was  on  the  verge  of  universal 
ruin,  it  was  saved  and  restored  by  the  Expansive  Theory  in 
1793 :  in  1797  the  Resteictive  Theory  was  carried  out  to 
the  bitter  end.  Am)  the  eesult  was  the  Stoppage  of  the 
Baits. 

A  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  induced  the  Bullion 
Committee  to  condemn  the  Restrictive  Theory  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms;  and  all  the  greatest  mercantile  authorities  of 
that  period,  inclnding  Peel  himself,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  1819, 
entirely  concurred  in  these  doctrines:  and  they  said  that  no 
limitation  of  the  Bank's  power  of  issue  could  ever  be  prescribed 
at  any  period,  however  remote.  That  period,  however,  came 
in  1844. 

The  next  great  crisis  was  in  1825.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
1824  there  was  a  continual  drain  of  bullion,  which  the  Bank  took 
no  means  to  stop.  It  fell  from  13|  millions  in  March,  1824, 
steadily  and  continuously,  to  barely  3  millions  in  November,  1825, 
when  every  one  felt  a  crisis    to  be  impending.    The  impers 
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discussed  the  policy  of  the  Bank,  and'  it  was  generally  expected 
that  it  wonld  rigorously  contract  its  issues.  The  panic  began  on 
Monday,  the  12th  of  December,  1825,  with  the  fall  of  Pole, 
Thornton  &  Co.,  one  of  the  principal  city  banks,  which  drew  down 
with  them  forty  country  banks.  A  general  mn  began  upon  all 
the  city  bankers.  For  three  days  the  Bank  pursaed  a  policy  of  the 
most  severe  restriction.  Mr.  Huskisson  said  that  during  48 
hours  it  was  impossible  to  convert  into  money,  to  any  extent,  the 
best  securities  of  the  Government.  Exchequer  bills.  Bank  Stock, 
East  India  Stock,  as  well  as  the  public  funds,  were  unsaleable. 
At  last,  when  universal  stoppage  was  imminent,  the  Bank 
completely  reversed  its  policy.  On  Wednesday,  the  14th,  it 
discounted  with  the  utmost  profusepess.  Mr.  Harman  said — 
"  We  lent  by  every  possible  means,  and  in  modes  we  had  never 
adopted  before ;  we  took  in  stock  as  security ;  we  purchased 
Exchequer  bills :  we  made  advances  on  Exchequer  bills :  we  not 
only  discounted  outright,  but  we  made  advances  on  deposits  of 
bills  of  exchange  to  an  immense  amount :  in  short,  by  every 
possible  means  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  and  we 
were  not,  on  some  occasions  ovemice ;  seeing  the  dreadfhl  state 
the  public  were  in,  we  rendered  every  assistance  in  our  power." 
Between  Wednesday  and  Saturday  the  Bank  issued  £5,000,000  in 
Notes,  and  sent  down  to  the  country  a  large  box  of  £1  notes, 
which  they  accidentally  found.  This  bold  policy  was  crowned 
with  the  most  complete  success ;  the  panic  was  stayed  almost 
immediately,  and  by  Saturday  was  over. 

The  circumstances  of  this  crisis  are  the  most  complete  and 
triumphant  example  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  Bullion 
Report,  and  of  the  Expansive  Theory :  and  signally  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  Peel  in  1819,  when  he  reftised  to  adopt  the 
Bestbigtive  Theory,  and  impose  a  numerical  limit  on  the  Bank's 
issues. 

The  next  crisis  was  in  1^37:  but  the  Bank  foreseeing  it, 
judiciously  anticipated  it,  and  made  the  most  liberal  issues  to 
houses  which  required  it.  By  thus  adopting  the  Expansive 
Theory  in  good  time,  nothing  more  occurred  than  a  severe 
monetary  pressure,  which  was  prevented  from  deepening  into 
a  crisis  entirely  by  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  Bank. 
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81.  Up  to  this  period  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  passed  throngh 
two  phases  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Currency  Question. 
When  comparatively  a  young  man,  he  had  formed  one  of  that 
famous  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  oontu- 
meliously  rejected  the  Bullion  Report,  and  voted  that  a  £1  note 
and  Is.  were  exactly  equal  to  £1  and  7s.,  or  that  21  was  equal  to 
27.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  then  completely  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bullion  Report,  and  became  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
Horner,  Huskisson,  Thornton,  and  Ricardo.  But  in  1840  a  new 
school  of  Currency  Theorists  had  arisen,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished,  were  Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  now  Lord  Overstone,  Colonel 
Torrens,  and  others.  These  influential  persons  saw  that  notwith- 
standing the  undoubted  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bullion 
Report,  there  was  some  incurable  vice  in  the  management  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  had,  beyond  all  dispute,  greatly  conduced 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  conmiereial  crisis  of  1825,  by  its 
extravagant  over-issues  of  notes.  They  found  that  the  Bank  was 
totally  unable  to  manage  itself  on  the  principles  it  professed  to  be 
guided  by.  They  traced  the  original  source  of  all  Commercial 
Crises  to  the  excessive  issues  of  Notes  by  banks.  They  adopted 
the  definition  of  *'  Currency  "  as  being  Money  and  Bank  Notes, 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
forms  of  Paper  Credit,  and  they  maintained  that  the  only  true 
principle  of  issuing  notes  was  that  when  notes  were  issued  they 
should  be  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  what  the  specie  would  be  if 
there  were  no  Notes. 

These  doctrines  being  stenuously  urged  by  a  number  of  able 
and  influential  persons,  completely  converted  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  now  entered  upon  a  t?iird  phase  of  opinion  with  r^ard 
to  the  Currency  Question,  and  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  he 
endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  these  doctrines. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  therefore,  determined  now  to  adopt  the 
Restbiotivb  Theory,  and  to  impose  by  law  what  every  eminent 
authority  of  former  times,  including  himself,  had  solemnly 
condemned — a  numerical  limit  on  the  issues  of  the  Bank. 

**  Sio  Yolvenda  SBtas  commatat  tempora  remm, 
Quod  fah  in  pretio,  fit  nullo  denique  honore, 
Porro  aliud  succedit,  et  e  contemptibos  exit, 
Inquo  dies  magis  appetitor,  floretque  repertum 
Laudibus,  et  miro'st  mortaleis  inter  houore." 
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The  Bank  Act  was.  passed  amid  general  applause,  bnt,  as  said 
above,  on  the  very  first  occasion  on  which  its  powers  were  tested, 
in  April,  1847,  it  completely  failed  to  compel  the  Directors  to 
carry  out  its  principle,  and  one-third  of  its  bullion  ebbed  away, 
without  any  appreciable  diminution  of  the  amount  of  its  notes  in 
circulation. 

But  in  October,  1847,  a  far  severer  crisis  took  place.  The 
Bank  made  immense  advances  to  other  banks  and  houses  to 
prevent  them  from  stopping  payment.  But  numerous  Banks  and 
Conmiercial  Houses  did  stop  payment,  and  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  were  exhausted.  At  last,  after  repeated  deputations  to  the 
Government  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  Act,  and  with  the 
stoppage  of  the  whole  commercial  world  imminent,  the  Govern- 
ment authorised  the  Bank  to  issue  at  discretion.  And  what  was 
the  result?  The  panic  vanished  in  10  minutes !  No  sooner  was 
it  known  that  notes  might  be  had  if  necessary,  than  the  want  of 
them  ceased.  The  whole  issue  of  Notes,  in  consequence  of  this 
letter,  was  only  £400,000,  and  the  legal  limits  of  the  Act  were  not 
exceeded. 

Thus,  on  this  occasion  again,  the  Restbiotive  Theory  wholly 
&iled;  and  the  Expansivb  Theory  saved  the  country,  and 
was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Bank  itself  from  stopping 
payment. 

The  next  great  crisis  was  in  November,  1857,  which  was  fer 
more  severe,  as  regards  the  Bank  itself,  than  that  of  1847.  On 
the  12th  November,  1857,  the  Bank  closed  its  doors  with  the  sum 
of  £68,085  in  Notes ;  £274,953,  in  gold ;  and  £41,106  in  silver; 
being  a  total  sum  of  £387,144  I  Such  were  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  begin  business  with  on  the  13th  I  Truly  said 
the  Governor,  it  must  entirely  have  ceased  discounting,  which  would 
have  brought  an  imtnediate  run  upon  it.  The  bankers'  balances 
alone  were  £5,458,000.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Bank  could  not 
have  kept  its  doors  open  for  an  hour. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  (Government  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Bank,  authorising  them  to  issue  Notes  at  their  discretion,  but  not 
at  a  less  rate  than  10  per  cent.;  and  next  morning  the  panic,  as 
before,  passed  away. 

Thus  on  this  occasion,  again  the  Restrictive  Theory  wholly 
failed :  and  the  Expansive  Theory  saved  the  country:  and  was 
the  only  means  of  saviug  the  Bank  itself  from  stopping  payment. 
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The  next  great  crisis  was  in  1866^  which  was  still  more  severe. 
Unfortanately,  no  investigation  was  held  respecting  it,  so  that 
there  is  no  reliable  account  of  its  circumstances.  But  speculation 
had  exceeded  all  due  bounds.  On  the  10th  of  May  there  was  a 
general  run  upon  all  the  London  banks.  It  was  said^  but  we 
cannot  say  with  what  truth,  that  one  great  bank  alone  paid  away 
£2,000,000  in  six  hours.  Afler  banking  hours  it  became  known 
that  the  great  discount  house  of  Overeni  Gumey  &  Co.  had 
stopped,  with  liabilities  exceeding  ten  millions — the  most 
stupendous  failure  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  city.  ~  The 
result  of  such  a  catastrophe  was  easily  foreseen ;  not  another  bank  . 
could  have  survived  the  next  day ;  and  that  evening  the  Govern- 
ment again  authorised  the  Bank  to  issue  at  discretion,  at  not  less 
than  10  per  cent.  The  Bank  advanced  £12,225,000  in  five  days : 
but  the  panic  passed  away. 

Thus  again  the  Restriotive  Theory  wholly  failed:  the 
Expansive  Theory  saved  the  country,  and  was  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  Bank  itself,  as  well  as  every  other  bank,  from  stopping 
payment. 

Thus  we  see  the  entire  failure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  expectations. 
He  took  away  the  power  of  unlimited  issues  from  the  Bank,  and 
imposed  a  rigorous  numerical  limit  on  its  powers  of  issue,  under 
the  hope  that  he  had  prevented  the  recurrence  of  panics.  But  . 
the  panics  recurred  with  precisely  the  same  regularity  as  before  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  this  sense  too^  the  Act  has  failed :  and  when 
panics  do  occur,  it  is  decisively  proved  that  it  is  wholly  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  them. 

'  82.  It  has  been  seen  that  it  is  a  complete  delusion  to  suppose 
that  the  Bank  Act  carries  out  the  "  Currency  Principle."  It 
might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  if  it  did  really  cany  out  the 
**  Currency  Principle,"  it  might  prevent  panics  arising.  General 
experience,  however,  entirely  negatives  this  view.  In  1764,  the 
most  terrible  Monetary  Crisis  which  had  up  to  that  time  occurred, 
took  place  at  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  where  the  banks  were 
really  constructed  on  the  "  Currency  Principle." 

A  decisive  example  of  this  took  place  at  Hamburg  in  1857.  A 
similar  Monetary  Crisis  took  place  there,  as  here,  and  the  Bank 
being  constructed  on  the  ''  Currency  Principle,"  had  no  power  to 
issue  Notes  to  support  Credit.    The  Magistrates  were  obliged  to 
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iBsae  City  Bonds  to  snpport  the  credit  of  the  merchants,  exactly 
as  the  Oovemment  haid  issued  Exchequer  bills  in  England  in 
1793.  Here  also  the  Eestrictivb  Theory  whoUy  failed,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  adopt  .the  Expansive  Theory  to  avert 
universal  failure. 

These  disasters  took  place  where  there  was  no  Currency  at  all, 
but  what  represented  bullion :  and  they  are  conspicuous  examples 
that  panics  occur  just  as  readily  under  a  purely  Metallic  Currency 
as  under  a  Paper  Currency. 

The  experience  of  every  other  country  exactly  confirms  the 
experience  of  England.  At  Turin  the  bank  was  constructed  on 
some  principle  of  limitation:  but  in  1857,  during  a  monetary 
panic,  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  its  constitution,  and  allow 
it  to  issue  Noted  to  support  Credit. 

The  very  same  thing  was  conspicuously  proved  in  1873.  In 
Austria,  in  North  Germany,  and  in  America,  the  Banks  were  all 
constructed  on  some  analogous  principle  of  limitation  on  their 
issues.  But  in  the  severe  monetary  panic  in  each  of  these 
countries,  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  their  constitutions, 
and  authorise  them  to  issue  at  discretion  to  support  commercial 
Credit. 

Thus  universally  throughout  the  world  it  is  proved  by  abundant 
experience,  that  the  Bebtbigtive  Theory  cannot  be  maintained 
after  a  monetary  panic  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  intensity ; 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  the  Expansive  Theory 
to  avert  universal  failure. 

« 

33.    The  supporters  of  the  Act  of  1844  stenuously  maintain 

that  it  is  the  complement  of,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 

principles  of  the  Act  of  1819,  and  the  Bullion  Report.    But 

such  statements    are  utterly  incorrect:   and  the  following  are 

the  fundamental  differences  of  principle  between  them — 

I.  The  Bullion  Beport  declares  that  the  mere  numerical 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  at  any  time,  is  no  criterion  whether 
they  are  excessive  or  not. 

The  Theory  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  is  that  the  Notes  in 
circulation  ought  to  be  exactly  equal  in  quantity  to  what  the 
gold  coin  would  be  if  there  were  no  Notes:  and  that  any 
excess  of  Notes  above  that  quantity  is  a  depreciation  of  the 
Currency. 
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Ib  this  ptinciple  of  the  supporters  of  the  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Bullion  Report? 

II.  The  Bullion  Report  declares,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Act  of  1819  maintained,  that  the  sole  test  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  Paper  Currency  is  to  be  found  in  the  Price  of  Gold  Bullion, 
and  the  state  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges. 

Ricardo  says^ — "The  issuers  of  paper  money  should  regulate 
their  issues  solely  by  the  price  of  bullion,  and  never  by  the 
quantity  of  their  paper  in  circulation.  The  quantity  can  never 
be  too  great  nor  too  little,  while  it  preserves  the  same  value  as  the 
standard.'* 

According  to  the  supporters  of  the  Act  of  1844,  ^the  true 
criterion  is  whether  the  Notes  do  or  do  not  exceed  in  quantity  the 
gold  they  displace. 

Is  the  doctrine  of  the  supporters  of  the  Act  of  1844  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bullion  Report,  and  of  the 
Act  of  1819  ? 

III.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Bullion  Committee  to  impose  a 
positive  limit  on  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  to  curb  their  powers  of 
mismanagement.  The  BuUion  Report  expressly  condemns  any 
positive  limitation  of  its  issues:  and  Peel  in  1819,  and  in  1833, 
fiilly  concurred  in  this  condemnation. 

The  Bank  Act  of  1844  specially  limits  the  issues  of  the 
Bank. 

Does  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  coincide  with  the  principles 
of  the  Bullion  Report  and  the  the  doctrines  of  Peel  in  1819 
and  1833  ? 

IV.  The  Bullion  Report,  after  discussing  the  most  important 
monetary  crises  which  had  occurred  up  to  that  time,  expressly 
condemns  the  RESTmoriVE  Theory  in  a  monetary  panic,  and  says 
that  it  may  lead  to  univers^  ruin :  and  recommends  the  Expan- 
sive Theory. 

The  Bank  Act  enacts  the  Resteictive  Theory  by  Law: 
and  prevents  the  Expansive  Theory  from  being  adopted. 

Does  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  agree  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bullion  Report,  and  of  Peel  in  1819  and  1838,  on  this 
point  ? 

In  1793  the  Bank  adopted  the  Restrictive  Theory;  and 
when  aU  commerce  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  Government, 

*  Froj^ioUfor  an  Economical  cmd  Secure  Currency ^  §  S. 
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by  iflsuing  Exchequer  biUfl,  adopted  the  Expansive  Theory,  and 
oompierce  was  saved. 

In  1797  the  Restrictive  Theory  was  carried  out  to  the  end, 
and  the  result  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank. 

In  1825  the  Restrictive  Theory  was  adopted  for  three  days, 
and  when  commerce  was  again  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  was 
suddenly  abandoned ;  the  Expansive  Theory  was  adopted,  and 
commerce  was  instantly  saved. 

In  183G  a  great  crisis  was  imminent,:  the  Bank,  foreseeing  it, 
adopted  the  boldest  measures  before  it  came  on,  and  made  immense 
advances  to  sustain  commercial  credit :  the  policy  was  success^, 
and  averted  a  general  panic. 

Peel,  in  introducing  his  measure  of  184:4,  said  that  we  must 
neVer  again  have  such  discreditable  occasions  as  1825,  1836,  and 
1889 :  but  smce  1844  we'  have  had  1847,  1857,  and  1866.  On 
each  of  these  occasions  the  Restrictive  Theory  was  enacted  by 
Law  :  and  on  each  occasion  the  Grovemment  was  obliged  to  come 
forward  and  authorise  the  Bank  to  break  the  Law,  to  abandon  the 
Resteictive  Theory,  and  adopt  the  Expansive  Theory.  And 
by  BO  doing  universal  ruin  was  averted,  and  the  Bank  itself  saved 
from  stopping  payment. 

Experience,  therefore,  has  indisputably  proved  that  the  Bullion 
Report  was  framed  with  truer  wisdom  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  Principles  of  Paper  Currency  than  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 
The  only  deficiency  in  the  Report  was  that  it  failed  to  point  out 
the  proper  means  by  which  the  Paper  could  be  kept  at  par  with 
gold.  But  the  true  principle  of  controlling  the  Paper  Currency 
is  now  well  understood  to  be  by  adjusting  the  Rate  of  Discount 
by  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  and  the  state  of  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank. 

Examinatimi  of  the  Arguments  alleged  for  maintaining  the 

Bank  Act. 

84.  It  has  now  been  clearly  shewn  that  the  Bank  Act  has 
completely  failed  both  in  Theory  and  Practice.  It  has  been 
shewn  that  it  is  based  on  a  Definition  of  the  word  "  Currency," 
which  is  entirely  erroneous  in  Commercial  Law,  and  in  Philosophy 
— that  it  professes  to  adopt  a  Theory  of  Currency,  which  it 
has  entirely  failed  to  enforce — that  if  the  Directors  choose,  they 
can  Hiismanage  the  Bank  quite  as  easily  under  the  Act  as  before 
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it,  and  that  the  pretended  '*  Mechanical "  action  of  the  Act  wholly 
failed  to  prevent  them  doing  so — ^that  the  Act  was  expressly 
framed  with  the  expectation  that  it  wonld  prevent  commerciai 
panics,  and  that  it  has  wholly  failed  in  doing  so :  and  hitherto 
panics  have  recnrred  with  the  same  regularity  as  before — and 
furthermore,  although  the  Act  is  in  i\o  sense  whatever  the 
original  cause  or  source  of  these  crises,  yet  when  they  do  occur, 
and  they  reach  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  by  visibly  limiting  the  means  of  assistance,  deepens  a 
severe  monetary  pressure  into  a  panic,  which  can  only  be 
allayed  by  its  suspension,  and  a  violation  of  its  principles. 

In  every  one  of  these  respects  the  Bank  Act  has  completely 
failed :  and  in  regard  to  these  things  its  credit  and  reputation  is 
utterly  dead  and  gone.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
fairly  the  arguments  alleged  in  its  favour,  and  the  reasons  urged 
why  it  should  stiU  be  maintained. 

The  supporters  of  the  Act,  allowing  that  it  has  failed  in  some 
respects,  yet  maintain  that  the  Directors  having  committed  the 
same  mischievous  .errors  as  they  had  done  before  it,  it  arrested 
their  mis-management  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case ;  and  that  when  the  panic  did  occur,  it  was  only 
through  the  Act  that  the  Bank  had  6  millions  of  gold  to  meet  the 
crisis ;  and  that  by  this  means  the  convertibility  of  the  Note  was 
secured. 

So  far  as  regards  the  crisis  of  1847,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  much  force  and  truth  in  this  argument.  The  Directors 
at  that  date  shewed  that  they  had  not  yet  acquired  the  true 
principles  of  Banking,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  Act  that  they  were  checked  in  their 
mistaken  policy  while  there  was  still  six  millions  of  gold  in  the 
Bank. 

But  the  same  ground  of  censure  did  not  apply  to  the  crisis  of 
1857.  In  the  interval  between  1847  and  1857,  the  Directors 
really  at  last  grasped  the  true  method  of  controlling  the  Paper 
Currency  by  means  of  the  Rate  of  Discount.  The  truth  of  Uiis 
principle  was  probably  more  enforced  upon  their  attention  by  the 
limitation  imposed  by  the  Act  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
It  has  never  been  alleged  that  the  crisis  of  1857  was  in  any  way 
due  to  the  Act;  But  it  is  a  matter  of  positive  certainty  that 
since  that  date  the  Bank  has  ftdly  recognised  and  adopted  the 
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the  principle  of  governing  the  Paper  Currency  by  means  of  the 
Rate  of  Discount.  The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the  Bank 
of  Prance,  and  this  is  now  the  recognised  principle  by  which 
erery  Bank  is  managed.  Certainly  since  1857  there  has  not  been 
a  breath  of  blame  on  the  general  management  of  the  Bank- 
Granting  every  merit  which  can  fairly  be  due  to  the  Act,  that  it 
has  compelled  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  this  principle 
some  years  earlier  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Act  has  now  fulfilled  its  purpose.  It  has  done  all 
the  good  that  it  can  do.  The  Directors  now  perfectly  understand, 
and  have  for  the  last  17  years  conducted  the  Bank  with  the 
greatest  success  on  sound  principles.  Having,  therefore, 
accomplished  this  great  purpose,  the  Act  has  done  its  work, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  necessary :  and  its  operation  at  other  most 
important  times  being  proved  to  be  injurious  by  tlie  most 
overwhelming!  e\idence,  it  may  now  be  safely  and  advantageously 
repealed — so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  limitation  of  its  power 
of  issue.  And  the  reason  for  the  expediency  of  this  change 
is  this — 

Vfider  the  present  system  of  Commercial  Credit ^  there  must  he 
some  Source  with  the  power  of  issuing  ttridouhted  Credit  to 
support  solvent  Commercial  Houses  in  times  of  Monetary  Panic, 

It  has  been  conclusively  shewn  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that 
it  is  entirely  futile  to  expect  that  Commercial  Crises  can  be 
prevented,  and  that  they  occur  with  precisely  the  same  violence 
in  places  where  there  is  a  purely  metallic  currency  as  anywhere 
else.  Hence  the  illusions  in  this  respect,  on  which  the  Act  was 
founded,  are  now  completely  vanished. 

In  all  cases,  houses  which  are  clearly  insolvent  should  not  be 
supported;  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  stop  without  any 
hesitation.  To  support  such  houses  is  a  fraud  upon  their  creditors. 
But  under  our  complicated  system  of  commerce,  the  Credit  of 
even  the  most  solvent  houses  is  so  intertwined  and  connected  with 
others,  that  no  one  can  tell  how  far  any  house,  even  of  the  highest 
name,  is  solvent.  Consequently,  every  one  is  affected  by  this 
universal  discredit.  Many  houses  which  are  really  solvent,  may 
have  their  assets  locked  up  in  some  form  which  is  not  readily 
convertible.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, to  prevent  universal  ruin,  that  there  should  be  some  source  to 

2  K 
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afford  nndoabted  credit  to  houses  which  can  prove  their  solvency. 
And  there  are  but  two  sources  from  which  such  credit  can  be 
issued — the  Government  and  the  Bank,  of  England. 

In  1798,  the  Bank  resolutely  refused  to  support  Commercial 
Credit,  and  the  Government  were  obliged  to  assist  solvent  houses 
with  Exchequer  bills,  and  this  saved  the  conmiercial  community 
from  ruin.  In  1797,  the  Bank  also  refused  to  support  oonmierce, 
and  the  result  was  its  own  stoppage.  After  the  stoppage, 
however,  it  largely  extended  its  issues,  and  commerce  was  relieved. 

In  every  commercial  crisis  since  1797,  however  sternly  the 
Bank  has  adopted  the  Restrictive  Theory  at  first,  it  has 
ultimately  been  driven  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  the  Expansive 
Theory.  In  1825,  while  the  Bank  peristed  in  the  Restrictivb 
Theory,  some  eminent  bankers  stopped  payment  with  assets  worth 
40s.  in  the  pound.  Two  days  afterwards  the  Bank  changed  its 
policy,  and  issued  notes  with  the  most  profuse  liberality,  and  the 
panic  vanished.  If  the  Bank  had  adopted  this  principle  at  first, 
and  assisted  those  bankers  who  were  really  solvent,  they  would 
have  been  saved  from  stopping  payment. 

The  very  same  principle  was  decisively  proved  in  1847,  1857, 
and  1866 ;  the  Restrictive  Theory  was  in  those  years  enforced 
by  law.  But  no  Government  could  maintain  the  Act  and  the 
Restrictive  Theory  to  the  bitter  end,  and  face  the  consequences 
of  producing  universal  ruin  in  pursuance  of  a  Theory,  which  the 
most  distinguished  authorities  of  former  times  had  unanimously 
condemned. 

It  is,  therefore,  irrefragably  proved  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  most  eminent  conmiercial  authorities,  and  the  clear 
experience  of  100  years,  that  the  Restrictive  Theory  in  a 
commercial  crisis  is  a  fatal  delusion ;  and  that  when  a  conmiercial 
panic  is  impending,  the  only  way  to  avert  and  allay  it  is  to  give 
prompt,  immediate,  and  liberal  assistance  to  all  houses  who  can 
prove  themselves  to  be  solvent;  at  the  same  time  allowing  all 
houses  which  are  really  insolvent  to  go.  Universal  experience 
proves  that  this  is  the  only  means  of  separating  the  sound 
from  the  unsound,  and  averting  general  ruin  by  preserving  the 
former. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  bankers 
that  an  excessive  restriction  of  credit  produces  and  causes  a  run 
for  gold. 
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Sir  William  Forbes,  in  his  interesting  Memoirs  of  a  Banking 
JTouss^  says  of  the  crisis  of  1793: — ^'^  These  proceedings,  which 
obvionsly  foreboded  a  risk  of  hostilities,  were  the  signal  for  a 
check  on  mercantile  credit  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  that  check 
led  by  consequence  to  a  demand  on  bankers  for  the  m^oney  deposited 
with  ihem,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  mercantile  men." 

The  Bullion  Report  expressly  attributes  the  stoppage  of  the 
Bank  in  1797  to  the  merciless  restriction  of  Credit. 

In  1857>  discounts  had  ceased  at  the  various  banks,  and  a 
general  run  was  commencing  upon  them,  when  the  Treasury 
letter  came  -.  this  allayed  the  panic,  and  stopped  the  run. 

In  1866,  matters  were  a  great  deal  worse.  In  consequence  of 
the  restriction  on  Credit,  a  most  seyere  and  general  run  took 
place  on  all  the  London  bankers.  The  sum  paid  away  during  the 
panic  can  probably  never  be  known,  but  it  was  something  perfectly 
fabulous.  And  this  general  run  upon  the  bankers  was  certainly 
caused  and  produced  by  the  excessive  restriction  of  Credit,  caused 
by  the  Bank  Act 

The  result  of  such  an  Act  was  most  distinctly  predicted  by 
Henry  Thornton,  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  Bullion  Report, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain,  published  in 
1802.     He  says: — 

'*  Two  kinds  of  error  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
of  England  have  been  prevalent.  Some  political  persons  have 
assumed  it  to  be  a  principle,  that  in  proportion  as  the  gold  of  the 
Bank  lessens,  its  paper,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  its  loans  (for  the 
amount  of  the  one  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  other), 
ought  to  be  reduced.    It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  a  maxim 

OF    THIS    SORT,    IP    STRICTLY     POLLOWED    UP,    WOULD    LEAD    TO 
UNIVERSAL    FAILURE." 

The  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  constructed  on  this  precise 
principle,  and  Thornton's  prediction  has  been  strictly  verified. 

Seeing,  then,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  demonstration  that 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  there  must  be  some  source 
having  the  power  to  issue  solid  Credit  to  support  solvent  houses 
in  Monetary  Panics,  it  only  remains  to  consider  whether  that 
source  shoiQd  be  the  Government,  or  the  Bank — and  very 
convincing  reasons  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  the  Bank  rather  than 
the  Government. 

Such  a  duty  is  quite  out  of  the  usual  line  of  the  Government. 

2  K  2 
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They  must  issue  a  Special  Commission  to  investigate  the  solvency 
of  those  merchants  who  ask  for  assistance.  Such  a  Commission 
would  never  be  appointed  until  matters  had  become  very 
severe,  and  much  suffering  would  be  caused  by  the  unnecessary 
delay. 

But  such  a  thing  is  the  ordinary  and  every  day  business  of  the 
Bank.  The  merchant  simply  goes  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business  to  the  Directors,  satisfies  them  of  his  solvency,  gives 
the  necessary  security,  and  receives  the  assistance  without 
delay. 

These  considerations,  as  well  as  others  that  might  be  adduced, 
shew  that  the  proper  source  to  have  this  power  is  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  not  the  Government. 

85.  Some  persons,  however,  might  suppose  that  such  an  issue 
of  notes  might  turn  the  Foreign  Exchanges  against  the  country. 
It  was  formerly  supposed,  and  the  idea  pervaded  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
speech,  that  the  Foreign  Exchanges  are  mainly  influenced  by  the 
numerical  amount  of  Notes  issued.  But  in  modem  times  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  Rate  of  Discount  is  an  infinitely  more 
power^l  method  of  acting  on  the  Exchanges  than  the  amount  of 
Notes.  And  this  may  be  said  to  be  a  new  discovery  since  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  speech  ;  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  principle  to  be 
found  in  it.  In  former  times,  certainly,  when  there  were 
multitudes  of  Banks  issuing  torrents  of  Notes,  these  Notes 
lowered  the  Rate  of  Discount,  and  drove  bullion  out  of  the 
country.  But  under  the  modem  system,  when  these  issues  have 
been  happily  suppressed,  all  danger  on  this  score  has  vanished : 
and  under  present  circumstances  no  isdues  are  excessive  which  do 
not  loiver  the  Rate  of  Ducount, 

The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Bullion  Report,  and  by  all  the 
most  eminent  authorities  of  that  period,  was,  that,  the  true 
criterion  of  the  proper  quantity  of  Paper  Currency  was  not  ite 
numerical  amount,  but  the  state  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  and  the 
Market  Price  of  Gold  Bullion.  This  doctrine  was  true  so  far  as  it 
went:  but  unfortunately  they  never  investigated  the  correct 
method  of  keeping  the  Paper  Currency  in  its  proper  state.  The 
principal  method  thought  of  until  after  Sir  R^obert  Peel's  time, 
was  simply  diminishing  its  numerical  amount.  It  is  tme  that 
raising  the  Rate  of  Discount  was  reckoned  among  the  subsidiary 
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methods  of  curbing  it^  but  bo  little  was  its  true  importance 
understood,  that  it  was  not  even  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Peel* 
Since  his  time,  however,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  argument, 
and  proved  by  conclusive  experience,  that  it  is  the  true  supreme 

POWEB      OP     CONTBOLLING     THE      EXCHANGES     and     the     PaPER 

Currency,  and  that  all  other  methods  are  insignificant  compared 
to  it.  And  since  the  Directors  now  thoroughly  understand  and 
act  upon  this  principle,  they  may  be  entrusted  with  unlimited 
powers  of  issue. 

86.  Some  able  authorities,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Act  should  be  maintained,  as  it  strengthens  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  of  carrying  out  this  principle,  and  enforcing  the  rule. 
That  withdut  the  Act,  commercial  pressure  upon  them  might 
sometimes  be  too  strong  to  resist.  Whatever  force  there  may  be 
in  this  argument,  it  will  be  found  that  the  other  arguments 
completely  outweigh  it ;  and  in  fact  such  an  argument  naturally 
leads  us  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the  Directorate  itself. 

By  a  remarkable  custom,  professional  bankers  are  excluded 
from  the  Directorate  of  the  Bank,  which  is  exclusively  composed 
of  merchants.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  Commercial 
Credit  and  Banking  Credit  are  of  two  distinct  natures,  and  in 
many  respects  essentially  conflicting  and  antagonistic.  The  same 
persons  should  not  carry  on  both  kinds  of  business ;  great  bankers 
should  not  be  merchants,  and  great  merchants  should  not  be 
bankers.  The  Duty  of  a  banker  frequently  conflicts  with,  and  is 
antagonistic  to,  the  Interest  of  a  merchant.  A  banker's  duty 
is  to  keep  himself  always  in  a  position  to  meet  his  liabilities  on 
demand :  and  when  there  is  a  pressure  upon  him  it  is  his  duty  to 
raise  the  price  of  his  money..  But  the  Interest  of  a  merchant 
always  is  to  get  acconmiodation  as  cheap  as  possible.  Hence,  as 
the  Directors  emanate  exclusively  from  the  Commercial  body,  the 
Interest  of  the  body  from  which  they  come,  has  been  frequently 
opposed  to  their  Duty  as  Directors  of  the  Bank.  And,  formerly, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sympathy  for  the  body  to  which 
they  belonged  has  interfered  with  their  proper  course  of 
action  as  Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
errors. 

The  whole  principles  of  the  subject  have  now  been  brought  to 
strictly  scientific  demonstration.    If,  therefore,  the  Directors  find 
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themfielvefi  unable  to  withstand  Commercial  prefisure,  and  fulfil 
their  undoubted  duty,  it  would  seem  to  raise  the  question  whether 
some  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  Dired»rate  might  not 
be  desirable^  and  whether  a  certain  portion  of  them,  at  least, 
should  not  be  as  unconnected  with  commerce,  as  private  bankers 
are.  There  are  very  good  reasons  why  they  should  not  be 
exclusively  taken  from  the  Commercial  body. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  practical  considerations  is  in 
favour  of  restoring  the  Bank  to  its  original  condition,  and 
abolishing  the  separation  of  the  two  departments ;  which  has  been 
shewn  was  intended  to  carry  out  a  particular  Theobt,  but  which  it 
wholly  &ils  to  do.  For  while  times  are  quiet,  or  even  during  a 
tolerably  severe  monetary  pressure,  the  Act  is  wholly  in  abeyance, 
it  is  utterly  inoperative.  But  when  a  real  commercial  crisis  takes 
place,  and  it  totally  fails  to  prevent  these,  as  it  was  expected  to  do 
— and  when  the  crisis  has  deepened  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity,  then  the  Act  springs  into  action  with  deadly  effect.  It 
prevents  by  Law  the  only  course  being  adopted,  which  the 
unvarying  experience  of  100  years  has  shewn  to  be  indispensable 
to  avert  a  panic,  namely,  a  timely  and  liberal  assistance  to  solvent 
houses :  then  Mows  4d  panic ;  and  if  the  Act  wer«  rigoronsly 
maintained,  then  universal  ruin. 

There  is  also  another  drcumstanoe  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  be  observed,  but  which  has  not  obtained  sufficient  notice.  By 
t^e  Bank  Act  of  1883,  Bank  Notes  are  made  legal  tender  only 
tvMle  the  Bank  pays  its  Notes  in  gold  an  demand.  As  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  do  so,  no  one  can  be  compelled  ta  take  them,  any  more 
than  any  other  bank  notes.  Consequently,  if  the  Bank  were 
compelled  to  stop  payment  in  a  panic,  by  enforcing  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844,  to  its  last  extremity,  as  it  most  certainly  would  have  done 
in  1847,  1857,  and  1866,  its  Notes  immediately  cease  to  be  legal 
tender  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1888,  and  their  holders  could  not 
compel  any  one  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  a  debt. 

87.  In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Anderson's  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  25th  March,  1878,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  seemed  to  turn  commercial  panics  into  ridicule.  He 
said  that  we  never  hear  of  military  panics  or  naval  panics ;  why 
then  should  we  hear  of  commercial  panics?  He  seemed  to 
consider  English  merchants  as  an  inferior  breed  of  men  to  English 
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BoldierB  and  English  sailors.  For  once  the  Eight  Hononrable 
Gentleman's  acumen  was  at  fault.  The  analogy  is  wholly  erro- 
neous. It  is  the  duty  of  military  and  naval  men  to  face  death  ; 
it  is  their  profession.  But  it  is  not  the  duty  of  commercial  men 
to  face  ruin  with  equal  equanimity.  Under  the  modern  system  of 
commerce,  discount  is  as  necessary  to  commercial  existence  as  air 
is  to  the  life  of  the  body.  When  the  whole  commercial  conmiunity 
sees  the  very  means  of  their  existence  rapidly  diminishing  before 
their  eyes,  they  naturally  rush  to  obtain  Notes  while  they  can, 
and  on  such  occasions  no  raising  of  the  Rate  of  Discount  can 
check  the  demand.  If  they  cannot  get  Notes,  they  run  for  Gk)ld. 
Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  and  inevitably  produces,  and 
invariably  will  produce  a  panic  The  analogy  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  is  much  more  true.  When  150  wretched  men  were 
shut  up  for  a  whole  night,  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  a  room  less 
than  20  feet  square,  with  only  one .  small  window  to  admit  air, 
they  naturally  fought  and  struggled  to  get  near  it  to  preserve  their 
existence.  Under  such  circumstances  there  was,  and  there  always 
would  be  a  panic.  So  in  the  commercial  world,  when  they  see  the 
very  means  of  their  existence  rapidly  diminishing  before  their  eyes, 
they  naturally  fight  and  struggle  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  they 
always  will  do  so  under  similar  circumstances.  If  the  ''  Currency 
Principle"  were  carried  out  to  the  last  extremity  in  a  Monetary 
Panic,  the  survivors  of  the  commercial  community  would  not  be 
proportionately  more  numerous  than  the  survivors  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Gladstone  also,  in  the  same  debate,  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  the  subject,  to  see  if  any  amendment  could 
be  introduced  into  the  Act.  But  he  said  that  such  an  amendment 
would  take  the  Act  as  its  basis  of  departure,  and  would  be  to 
strengthen  and  carry  out  its  principle.  But  no  human  ingenuity 
could  do  that.  The  Currency  Principle  is  that  1  is  equal  to  1. 
If  the  present  constitution  of  the  Bank  be  supposed  to  carry  out 
the  Currency  Principle,  then  2*6  must  be  held  to  be  equal  to  1. 
There  is  no  possible  method  of  carrying  out  the  "  Principle  "  of 
the  Act,  except  by  taking  away  all  the  Bank's  powers  of  making 
profits. 

The  true  object  of  the  Act  is  to  insure  the  convertibility 
of  the  Bank  Note.  But  the  Principle  of  the  Act,  or  the 
machinery  devised  for  that  purpose,  is  merely  a  means  to  that 
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end^  and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  defective.  A  better  means  of 
attaining  the  object  of  the  Act  has  been  ascertained  and 
demonstrated  to  be  true  bj  the  strictest  scientific  reasoning,  as 
^ell  as  by  abundant  experience,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  efficacious,  and,  therefore,  the  Act 
is  no  longer  necessary.  The  necessity  of  passing  the  Act  was  a 
deep  discredit  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank.  It  was  a  declaration 
that  they  were  not  competent  to  manage  their  own  business.  But 
now  that  they  have  shewn  that  they  are  perfectly  able  to  do  so,  it 
is  no  longer  necessary.  It  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  put  a 
patient  into  a  strait  waistcoat ;  but  when  the  patient  is  perfectly 
recovered,  and  is  restored  to  his  right  mind,  the  strait  waist, 
coat  may  be  removed — especially  as  it  is  found  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  strait  waistcoat  not  only  strangles 
the  patient,  but  scatters  death  and  destruction  all  around. 

38.  "We  thus  see  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  greatly  deceived  in 
his  expectation  that  the  limitation  of  the  Bank's  power  of  issue 
would  prevent  commercial  crises.  On  this  occasion  he  erred,  as 
so  many  others  have  erred,  in  Economics,  by  too  limited  a  con- 
sideration of  facts.  It  is  true  that  on  some  occasions  the  Bank 
had  fostered  an  over-spirit  of  speculation  by  too  profuse  an  issue 
of  notes.  But  commercial  crises  occur  from  other  causes  besides : 
they  have  occurred  when  there  was  no  profuse  issue  of  notes, 
and  in  places  where  there  were  no  notes  beyond  bullion. 
Whenever  there  are  expected  to  be  great  fluctuations  in  prices 
from  whatever  cause  arising — either  from  great  scarcity  or  from 
great  abundance — from  the  transition  from  peace  to  war,  or  from 
war  to  peace — ^from  the  discovery  of  new  profitable  openings  of 
every  description — ^from  great  disturbance  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade — the  speculative  or  gambling  propensity  is  sure  to  be 
called  forth,  and  lead  to  a  pressure  more  or  less  intense.  In 
IG 94  the  first  joint  stock  mania  took  place,  when  there  was  no 
excessive  credit.  In  1720  there  was  no  excessive  issue  of  notes. 
In  1763  there  was  no  excessive  issue  of  notes,  and  the  great 
commercial  crisis  of  that  year  took  place  at  Amsterdam,  where 
the  "Currency  Principle"  was  in  full  operation.  In  1772  there 
were  excessive  issues  of  notes,  which  greatly  conduced  to  the 
crisis.  In  1783  the  crisis  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  transi- 
tion   from    war    to    peace.    Before   1793  there  were  excessive 
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issues  of  notes  by  the  miserable  traders  whom  the  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  permitted  to  grow  up  as  bankers.  Previous  to  1797 
the  Bank  itself  had  made  excessiye  issues,  compelled  thereto  by 
Pitt.  In  1808  the  Bank  greatly  fostered  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion. In  1824  and  1825  the  Bank  was  far  too  long  before  it 
contracted  its  issues^  So  also  in  1836  and  1839.  But  in  184 7, 
1857,  and  in  1866,  the  great  crises  were  in  no  way  whatever 
attributable  to  excessive  issues.  In  1847  it  was  excessive  railway 
speculation.  In  1857  it  was  due  to  a  series  of  causes  wholly 
irrespective  of  issues,  and  in  that  year  the  severity  of  the 
crisis  at  Hamburg,  where  the  *'  Currency  Principle  "  is  carried 
out,  and  was  so  great  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to 
come  forward  to  create  a  solid  credit  to  support  solvent  houses. 
In  1866  there  were  no  excessive  issues  of  notes.  The  most 
bigotted  opponent  of  the  Bank  could  by  no  possibility  say  that 
the  crises  of  1857  and  1866  ^ere  in  any  way  whatever  attri- 
butable to  the  Bank,  or  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  averted 
by  any  management  of  the  Bank. 

The  crisis  of  1808  was  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
South  American  markets.  That  of  1825  to  the  anticipated 
profits  on  working  foreign  mines.  That  of  1886  partly  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  Joint  Stock  Banks.  That  of  1847  to  ex- 
cessive railway  speculations.  That  of  1857  to  excessive  trading 
especially  in  America.  That  of  1866  to  the  too  rapid  extension 
of  Financial  Companies  on  the  limited  liability  principle.  Hence 
we  see  that  a  law  made  on  the  supposition  that  aU  crises  are 
caused  by  a  single  circumstance,  and  whose  operation  is  only 
adapted  to  that  cause,  must  necessarily  fail. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  further  in  error  in  saying,  that  during 
periods  of  commercial  crisis  private  persons  make  advances. 
It  may,  perhaps,  happen  that  here  and  there  a  private  person 
may  assist  a  friend,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  wholly  without 
foundation.  It  was  observed,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
that  in  times  of  comnttjrcial  pressure  there  was  a  general  ten- 
dency to  hoard.  This  was  observed  in  1825,  in  1836,  and  in 
1839.  And  this  tendency  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  Act 
of  1844,  and  was  displayed  with  far  greater  intensity  in  1847. 
When  the  public  saw  that  the  Bank's  reserve  was  diminishing  so 
rapidly,  and  no  one  knew  what  would  be  done,  a  general  rush 
was  made  at  its  notes,  and  they  were  hoarded  away  in  millions* 
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No  sooner  was  the  Act  snspended  than  they  came  forth  in 
millions  from  their  hiding  places,  and  the  panic  passed  away. 
Therefore,  in  this  fundamental  point,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  entirely  wrong,  and  that  the  allegation 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Act  is  strictly  justified — ^that,  when  a 
pressure  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  Act  aggravates  and  inten- 
sifies it  into  a  panic,  which  can  only  be  allayed  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Act. 

Moreover,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  bankers  only  make  advances  out  of  bond  Jide  capital.  This 
is  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  section  on  the  Theory  of  Banking, 
that  we  need  only  remind  our  readers  that  all  banking  advances 
are  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  creatino  credit.  Every 
banker  knows  perfectly  well  that  an  excessive  restriction  of  credit 
causes  and  produces  a  run  for  gold.  When  the  banks  see  that 
they  can  get  no  assistance  from  the  Bank  of  England,  they  must 
cease  discounting.  But  if  they  cease  discounting,  their  custo- 
mers have  still  engagements  to  meet,  which,  of  course,  they  will 
do  as  long  as  they  can ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  they  have  no 
other  resource  but  to  draw  their  balances,  and  this,  of  course, 
will  end  in  making  their  bankers  stop  payment;  and  bankers  and 
customers  will  fall  together. 

Many  persons  have  observed  that  the  variations  in  the  Rate  of 
Discount  have  been  much  more  frequent  since  the  Act  than  before 
it ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  Bank  Act  is  the  cause  of  these 
variations.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  very 
fixedness  of  the  Rate  of  Discount  in  former  times  that  was  the 
main  cause  of  many  calamities ;  and  that  if  the  variations  had 
been  more  frequent  and  severe,  these  calamities  would  have  been 
saved.  And  as  for  the  frequent  variations  since  the  Act,  it  may 
be  confidently  said  that  the  Bank  Act  is  in  no  way  whatever  their 
cause.  Their  true  cause  is  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  true 
scientific  x^rinciples  of  Banking,  and  the  increased  speed  and 
cheapness  with  which  bullion  now  flies  from  one  commercial 
centre  to  another. 

These  considerations  give  a  final  and  conclusive  answer  to  those 
persons  who  conceive  that  the  Rate  of  Discount  can  be  kept  fixed. 
These  variations  are  in  modem  times  absolutely  indispensable,  and 
the  only  method  by  which  the  Bank  can  preserve  its  security. 
They  must  necessarily  have  been  made,  had  the  Bank  Act  never 
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existed  at  all  In  fact,  if  this  principle  of  controlling  the  Paper 
Gorrency  had  been  understood  and  acted  upon  in  former  times, 
there  never  would  have  been  any  necessity  for  the  Act.  It  was 
the  very  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  principle  which  had  brought 
the  Bank  into  danger  so  many  times  before. 

39.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  doubt  indeed  whether  the 
sweeping  words  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  have  not  rendered  all 
English  banking  illegal.  For  the  11  th  section  enacts,  in  the  broadest 
possible  terms,  that  no  banker  *^  shall  make  any  engagement  for 
the  payment  of  money  payable  to  bearer  on  demand."  Now  we 
have  shewn  the  utter  misconception  of  the  very  nature  of  banking 
business  so  generally  prevalent,  even  among  persons  who  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  have  been  better  informed.  Thus, 
even  Gilbart  and  Lord  Overstone  consider  the  business  of  banking 
to  consist  in  borrowing  money  from  one  set  of  persons  and  lending 
it  to  another.  So,  also,  paragraph  62  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  crisis  of  1857; 
among  other  errors  and  misconceptions,  which  we  have  already 
refuted,  says — "the  use  of  money,  and  that  only  they  regard 
as  the  province  of  a  bank,  whether  a  private  person  or 
incorporation,  or  of  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of 
England." 

Now  we  have  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  that  this  is  the 
business  of  a  Bill  Discounter,  and  not  of  a  "  Banker."  A  banker 
never  lends  money  in  the  first  instance ;  we  have  already  explained 
that  the  very  essence  of  banking  is  to  create  Credit,  or  liabilities 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  But  to  shew  the  utter  miscon- 
ception of  the  very  nature  of  the  business  prevalent  among  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  authorities  on  the  subject,  we  have  only  to 
quote  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  just 
mentioned.  A  merchant  was  being  examined  as  to  the  pressure 
in  America  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  He  was  questioned 
by  Mr.  Wilson  as  to  the  transactions  of  the  American  banks. 

Q.  4941.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  while  the  circulation  of  notes  had  not  increased  at  £dl,  or 
had  increased  to  the  very  smallest  possible  amount,  the  amount 
of  advances,  as  shewn  by  those  accounts,  had,  as  you  have  referred 
to,  increased  to  a  very  enormous  amount  ? — ^Tes  ;  I  must  apologise 
for  the  answer  I  gave;   I  meant  the  advances  when  I  said  the 
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notes ;  /  meant  the  liability  of  the  bank  from  its  advances  made  on 
securities, 

4942.  Chairman  (Mr.  Gardwell). — The  mere  act  of  making  an 
advance  does  not  render  a  person  liable;  of  couesb,  the  liability 

IS  THE  OTHER  WAY  ? — YeS. 

4943.  Will  you  trace  the  process  by  which  the  banker  increased 
their  own  liabilities  by  making  advances  to  others  ? — Looking  at 
the  securities  which  they  held  from  other  parties  by  making 
advances  to  a  number  of  merchants  to  a  larger  amount  than  usual, 
they  felt  that  the  indebtedness  of  these  parties  to  them  were  more 
than  was  prudent. 

4944.  Mr.  Wilson — Do  you  mean  that  the  banks  had  made 
undue  and  imprudent  advances  in  the  loan  of  their  capital 
2kTA  deposits! — I  apprehend  that  they  thought  so 

4947.  But  it  would  be  either  from  deposits  or  from  capital 
that  increased  advances  could  be  made  by  the  banks? — 
Certainly. 

Now  these  extracts  shew  that  neither  Lord  Cardwell  nor  Mr. 
Wilson  truly  apprehended  the  nature  of  banking  business.  No 
doubt,  in  ordinary  cases  of  advances  by  private  persons,  the 
person  who  makes  an  advance  does  not  create  a  liability ;  but  it  is 
just  in  this  that  the  exceptional  nature  of  "banking"  consists. 
A  banking  advance  is  always  in  the  first  instance  a  liability. 
When  Mr.  Wilson  asked  whether  banks  do  not  make  advances  by 
a  loan  of  their  capital  or  deposits,  he  shewed  that  he  was  equally 
ill  informed ;  for  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  money  deposited  is 
not  in  banking  language  called  a  "  deposit ;  '*  it  is  an  "  asset;"  the 
"deposit"  is  the  credit  created  in  exchange  for  it;  but  when  a 
banker  discounts  a  bill  by  creating  a  Credit,  or  liability,  that 
Credit  is  equally  called  a  "  deposit."  Bankers,  therefore,  do  not 
make  advances  out  q/*  their  "deposits;"  but  they  make  advances 
by  creating  deposits,  or  credits.  Surely  we  may  marvel  that  such 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  of  banking  should  pass 
unchallenged  by  the  Committee,  who  counted  more  than  one 
banker  among  its  members.  At  all  events,  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  futile  nature  of  Parliamentary  inquiries  into  banking, 
when  those  who  conduct  them  display  such  ignorance  of  the  facts 
of  what  they  are  inquiring  about  as  would  make  them  the  laughing 
stock  of  any  bank  clerk.  * 

Equally  ill  informed  also  was  Mill  as  to  the  very  routine  business 
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of  banking ;  for  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Political  Economy,  he 
has  this  note  in  his  chapter  on  the  Regulation  of  Currency,  Book 
III.,  ch.  24,  §  8. — **  It  would  not  be  to  the  purpose  to  say,  by  way 
of  objection,  that  the  obstacle  may  be  evaded  by  granting  the 
increased  advance  in  book  credits,  to  be  drawn  against  by  cheques, 
without  the  aid  of  bank  notes.  This  is,  indeed,  possible,  as  Mr. 
Fullarton  has  remarked,  and  as  I  have  myself  said  in  a  former 
chapter.  But  this  substitute  for  hank  note  currency  certainly  has  not 
yet  been  organised;  (/  /)  and  the  law  having  clearly  manifested  its 
intention  that  in  the  case  supposed,  increased  Credits  should  not  be 
granted,  it  is  yet  a  problem  whether  the  law  would  not  reach  what 
might  be  regarded  as  an  evasion  of  its  prohibitions,  or  whether 
deference  to  the  law  would  not  produce  (as  it  has  hitherto  done !) 
on  the  part  of  banking  establishments,  conformity  to  its  spirit  and 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  its  mere  letter." 

Now  what  Mill  in  this  extract  said  has  never  yet  been  organised 
happens  to  be  the  precise  thing  in  which  *'  banking "  consists  \ 
It  is  right  to  add  that  in  the  later  editions  of  his  work  this  para- 
graph has  been  omitted. 

But  though  Mill  shewed  his  ignorance  of  the  existing  facts  in 
this  case,  his  admission  is  valuable  that  this  practice  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Bank  Act ;  but  whether 
it  is  not  also  a  direct  violation  of  its  letter  is  very  seriously 
doubtful. 

All  banking  advances,  then,  are  made  by  creating  Credit  or 
Deposits;  and  whether  this  Credit  is  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another,  by  means  of  Bank  Notes,  or  Cheques,  in  no  way  aflfects 
its  nature  or  it  quantity.  And  it  is  this  very  thing  which  is 
already  creating  so  much  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
when  they  see  the  huge  mass  of  deposits,  or  Banking  Credits, 
reared  up  by  the  London  Banks,  on  so  slender  a  basis  of  bullion : 
for  these  Deposits  are  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many 
Bank  Notes  in  disguise. 

Now  when  a  banker  creates  a  Credit  in  his  customer's  favour, 
either  in  exchange  for  money,  or  bills,  or  any  other  security,  by  the 
fundamental  contract  between  banker  and  customer  he  engages  to 
pay  this  Credit  to  his  customer,  or  to  any  one  else  to  whom  his 
customer  may  assign  it:  and  in  token  of  this  he  delivers  to  his 
customer  a  book  containing  blank  slips  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  or  to  order  on  demand,  called  in  modern  commercial 
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langaage  Cheques.  The  very  essenoe  and  bnsineflB  of  bankmg 
oonsistfi  in  "  making  engagements  to  pay  money  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand."  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  banker  is  not  a  party 
to  the  cheque :  true,  his  name  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
as  an  obligor ;  but  he  is  bond  fide,  and,  in  reality,  a  party  to  it  so 
long  as  he  has  funds  to  meet  it :  for  it  is  a  legal  liability  of  his  to 
pay  his  customer,  or  any  one  his  customer  may  assign  it  to ;  and 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  creating  the  Credit,  he  authorises  his 
customer  to  put  it  into  circulation.  So  long  as  his  customer  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  his  account,  the  banker  is 
legally  a  sleeping  party  to  the  cheque. 

Now,  suppose  that  two  men  agree  to  assail  a  traveller;  one  of 
them  points  a  loaded  pistol  at  the  traveller's  head,  the  other  puUs 
the  trigger :  both  are  equally  guilty  of  the  murder.  Suppose 
one  man  lights  a  match  and  gives  it  to  another  man,  and  tells 
him  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  both  are  equally  guilty  of  the  arson. 

The  very  same  argument  applies  to  the  ordinary  routine  business 
of  banker  and  customer.  The  law  distinctly  says  that  no  banker 
*'  shall  make  any  engagement  to  pay  money  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand."  But  the  ordinary  routine  business  of  a  banker  to 
create  a  credit  in  favour  of  his  customer  which  he  expressly 
authorises  his  customer  to  make  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
and  to  put  it  into  circulation.  Now  what  is  this  transaction  but  a 
clear  conspiracy  between  the  banker  and  the  customer  to  violate 
the  express  words  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844?  The  banker 
creates  the  engagement,  and  the  customer  puts  it  into  circulation. 
The  banker  loads  and  points  the  pistol  at  the  Bank  Act,  and  the 
customer  pulls  the  trigger :  or  the  banker  lights  the  match  and 
delivers  it  to  the  customer  who  consumes  the  Act.  How  is  this 
transaction  one  whit  less  a  conspiracy  in  law  than  in  the  case  of 
the  murder  or  the  arson  ? 

Of  course,  the  whole  difficulty  has  been  created  by  the  gross 
ignorance  of  those  who  drew  the  Act  of  the  routine  business  of 
banking:  but  that  is  no  business  of  ours.  There  stand  the 
distinct  words  of  the  Law;  and  there  are  the  actual  facts  of 
banking ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  reconcile 
them. 

40.  The  subject  cannot  fail,  we  think,  very  soon  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  Legislature,  for  very 
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recently  a  new  institution  has  been  founded  which  is  a  still  bolder 
contraYention,  not  only  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  but  of 
all  our  monetary  legislation  for  the  last  hundred  years,  with  a 
certain  exception. 

This  Bank  is  called  the  Cheque  Baits,  and  we  will  first  describe 
its  method  of  business,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  existing 
monetary  Laws. 

It  receives  Money  only,  and  in  exchange  for  this  money  it  issues 
an  exactly  equal  amount  of  cheques  payable  to  order,  and  crossed 
with  the  words "  &  Co." 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  pays  in  £50;  it  will  give  him  a  book 
containing  ten  cheques  payable  to  order  and  crossed,  and  perforated 
with  the  mark  not  exceeding  £5.  The  customer  may,  of  course, 
fill  up  the  cheque  with  £5,  or  any  less  sum ;  but  not  with  any 
greater  sum :  and  supposing  that  any  balance  remains  after  the 
customer  has  exhausted  the  10  cheques,  the  bank  will  give  him 
cheques  to  the  amount  of  the  balance. 

AlS  the  cheques  are  crossed,  it  pays  no  money  over  the  counter, 
but  all  its  cheques  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  banker,  and 
are  only  payable  to  a  banker.  But  though  the  Bank  itself  only 
pajrs  them  to  a  banker,  any  banker  or  other  person  may  give  cash 
for  them  just  in  the  same  way  as  for  an  ordinary  cheque,  and  in 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  has  already  established  relations 
with  about  1,500  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  banks,  which  will  cash 
its  cheques. 

The  plan  adopted  by  this  Bank  obviates  an  objection  to  which 
ordinary  cheques  are  liable :  when  a  customer  places  money  with 
an  ordinary  banker,  the  banker  gives  him  a  cheque  book,  but 
there  is  no  security  that  the  customer  may  not  draw  cheques  in 
excess  of  the  credit  he  has  in  the  Bank :  consequently,  no  one  who 
takes  an  ordinary  cheque  has  any  guarantee  that  the  drawer  has 
any  funds  to  meet  it.  But  this  cannot  happen  with  the  cheques 
of  the  Cheque  Bank.  They  are  not  issued  except  in  exchange  for 
money:  and  any  one  who  takes  one  of  them  is  positively  assured 
that  it  will  be  paid.  These  cheques,  therefore,  have  all  the  actual 
security  of  cash.  They  are  intended  by  the  promoters  of  the  bank 
to  be  received  as  a  substitute  for  cash;  and  already  several 
Railway  and  other  companies  have  agreed  to  receive  them  as  cash. 
The  Directors  also  propose  to  supersede  Post  Oflfice  Orders ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  far  more  convenient  and 
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cheaper  than  Post  Office  Orders.  As  the  Directors  take  care  to 
issue  no  more  cheques  than  money  paid  in,  they  pnbhdy  announce 
that  none  of  their  cheques  will  ever  be  refused,  however  long  it 
may  remain  in  circulation.  These  cheques  are,  therefore,  in  reality, 
crossed  Bank  Notes. 

Now  we  do  not  intend  for  one  moment  to  question  the  merit, 
the  ingenuity,  and  the  utility  of  this  bank.  But  the  question 
is — How  does  it  consist  with  the  whole  of  our  monetary  legislation 
for  the  lafit  hundred  years,  as  well  as  with  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  ? 
About  one  hundred  years  ago  many  parts  of  the  country  were 
deluged  with  silver  notes  for  5s.  and  10s.,  and  even  less :  they 
were  found  such  an  intolerable  nuisance  that  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1775  to  prohibit  all  notes  under  20s.;  and  in  1777  another  Act 
was  passed,  prohibiting  all  notes  under  £5.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  between  1797  and  1829,  it  has  been  the 
inflexible  determination  of  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  any  banking 
obligations  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  for  less  than  £5,  from 
being  issued  and  circulated.  And  since  the  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
even  this  right  has  been  restricted  to  those  bankers  who  were  in 
existence  at  that  period.  No  new  banks  may  issue  obligations 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  It  was  even  for  a  long  time  illegal 
to  draw  cheques  for  less  than  £5,  though  that  restriction  is  now 
removed.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  coin  cannot  circulate 
along  with  paper  of  the  same  denomination ;  consequently,  for  a 
hundred  years  it  has  been  the  settled  purpose  of  Parliament  that 
no  paper  shall  come  into  competition  with  the  coin  of  the 
realm. 

Now  the  Cheque  Bank  pubUcly  guarantees  the  payment  of  all 
its  cheques.  It  is,  therefore,  avowedly  a  ptuiy  to  them.  What, 
then,  prevents  them,  or  is  supposed  to  prevent  them  from  being 
an  express  violation  of  the  words  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  ? — 

1st.  It  is  said  that  they  are  issued  payable  to  order  on  demand, 
and  not  to  bearer  on  demand. 

Now,  this  cannot  save  them  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act, 
because  as  soon  as  the  payee  has  indorsed  them,  they  become 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand ;  and,  consequently,  the  bank  is  a 
party  to  an  obligation  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  contrary  to  the 
express  words  of  the  Act. 

This  subtlety,  therefore,  will  not  hold  water  for  an  instant. 

2nd.    But  there  is  a  second  one.    The  cheques  are  crossed,  ^d, 
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therefore,  they  are  not  literally  payable  over  the  counter  to  leaver 
on  demand ;  bnt  only  to  the  bearer's  banker,  or  agent,  ^on 
demand. 

Now  this  is  the  sole  subtlety  which  is  supposed  to  save  these 
instruments  from  being  a  direct  violation  of  the  Bank  Act. 
They  are  distinctly  Bank  Notes — ^but  they  are  crossed  Bank  Notes, 
and,  therefore,  are  supposed  to  evade,  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth, 
the  precise  words  of  the  Act.  Now  it  is  a  well  known  maxim  of 
]aw,  that  no  one  shall  do  indirectly  what  the  law  forbids  to  be 
done  directly.  Now  the  Law  most  expressly  forbids  any  banking 
obligations  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  to  be  issued ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  will  allow  its  solemn  purpose  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
flimsy  dodge  of  mi^ng  the  obligations  payable  to  bearer's  €i§ent 
on  demand ! 

Now  whether  a  Court  of  Law  could,  by  any  possibility,  hold 
that  these  ingenious  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  evading  the 
precise  letter  of  the  Law,  we  shall  say  nothing ;  because  we  little 
doubt  but  that  before  very  long  .the  question  will  be  formally 
investigated. 

But  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  these  instruments, 
these  crossed  Bank  Notes,  are  an  utter  and  complete  violation  of 
the  manifest  purpose  and  intention,  not  only  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  but  of  all  our  monetary  legislation  for  the  last  century. 
For  what  is  easier  than  for  the  Bank  and  its  customers  to  agree  to 
make  these  Cheques  for  £1,  and  put  them  into  circulation? 
Then  we  have  at  once  £1  Bank  Notes.  So  also  the  cheques  for 
10s.  and  5s.  are  the  old  silver  notes  back  again.  If  the  Cheque 
Bank  may  do  this  with  impunity,  why  may  not  every  other  bank 
in  the  kingdom  do  the  same? 

The  Cheque  Bank  professes,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  issue  its 
cheques  only  in  exchange  for  cash.  But  if  it  does  so  in  exchange 
for  cash,  what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  issuing  them  in 
exchange  for  bills  and  other  securities?  And  why  should  not 
every' other  Bank  do  precisely  the.  same  thing,  if  the  Cheque 
Bank  may  ?  If  the  crossing  is  sufficient  to  save  them  from  the 
penalties  of  the  Act,  they  may  equally  be  issued  in  exchange  for 
bills  and  other  securities. 

No  bank  discounts  a  bill,  or  creates  a  credit  in  favour  of  a 
customer,  unless  it  believes  its  advance  secured.  And  if  it  creates 
a  credit  in  his  favour  which  he  may  the  veiy  next  instant  demand 
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payment  of  in  cash^  it  may  just  as  well  give  him  these  crossed 
Bank  Notes,  which  will  probably  remain  some  time  in  circolation. 
There  is  nothing  wanting  bnt  that  the  banker  and  the  customer 
should  agree  to  draw  these  cheques  for  even  sums  such  as 
£5  and  £1,  or  any  others,  and  we  have  at  once  the  power 
of  unlimited  issues  of  Bank  Notes  restored  to  the  banks. 

Now  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  ingenuity  of  these  gentlemen 
has  been  successful,  they  will  have  completely  picked  the  lock  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  opened  the  floodgates  to  inundate 
the  country  with  boundless  quantities  of  paper  money,  which 
it  has  been  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Legislature  to  suppress. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  to  do  them  justice,  make  no  secret 
of  their  intentions;  they  intend  to  revolutionise  the  banking 
system  of  the  country,  and  they  will  assuredly  do  it,  if  their 
experiment  is  allowed  to  proceed.  For  this  bank  is  the  germ  of  a 
system  which  will  reduce  all  our  monetary  laws  and  Bank  Charter 
Acts  to  waste  paper. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  a  custom  sprang 
up  in  some  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  customers  drawing  cheques 
on  their  bankers,  which  the  banker  accepted.  These,  of  course, 
were  simply  Bank  Notes :  and  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Stamp 
Act  of  1854  to  preclude  such  proceedings. 

Thus  the  Legislature  has  manifested  its  fixed  determination  to 
suppress  banking  obligations  payable  to  bearer  on  demand ;  and 
when  certain  parties  had  discovered  what  they  thought  a  loop-hole 
in  the  Act,  Parliament  inmiediately  took  care  to  stop  it  up.  Now 
is  it  likely  that  when  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  fully  aware  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  which  will  sooner  or  later  follow  horn  the  operations 
of  this  bank,  they  will  suffer  it  to  exist  ?  Cheque  Bank  cheques 
are  nothing  more  than  accepted  cheques,  which  have  already  been 
put  down  by  law.  The  express  purpose  of  Parliament  is  to 
suppress  unlimited  issues  of  circulating  Banking  Credit,  and  is  it 
likely  that  they  will  permit  their  fixed  determination  to  be  set  at 
nought  by  the  paltry  quibble  that  these  Bank  Notes  are  not 
payable  to  hearer  on  demand,  but  to  bearer's  agent  on  demand? 
The  ingenious  gentlemen  who  devised  the  Cheque  Bank 
have  laid  a  cockatrice's  egg,  which,  if  suffered  to  come  to 
maturity,  will  inevitably  devour  the  Bank  Charter  AcL 
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41.  This  circnmstance  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  accelerate,  what 
statesmen  of  all  parties  are  so  anxious  to  avoid,  a  thorough  and 
searching  investigation  into  the  whole  of  our  Banking  system. 
But,  however  they  may  strive  to  stave  it  oflT,  such  an  inquiry  will 
inevitably  come.  For  each  succeeding  crisis  will  be  more  severe 
than  its  predecessor.  In  1847,  the  first  crisis  after  the  Act  o£ 
1844,  the  Credit  system  was  comparatively  small ;  it  had  greatly 
increased  in  1857,  and  the  crisis  was  more  severe ;  in  1866  it  had 
greatly  increased,  and  the  crisis  was  far  more  terrible ;  and  so  it 
will  be  in  future.  Every  year  the  system  of  Credit  is  attaining 
more  colossal  dimensions,  and,  like  a  huge  octopus,  it  now  grasps 
all  classes  and  almost  all  persons  in  its  embrace.  And,  like  the 
throes  of  Enceladus,  it  will  periodically  convulse  the  world,  until 
it  is  settled  on  true  scientific  principles. 

That  this  work  is  subversive  of  the  dominant  opinions  of  the 
day  is  true.  But,  as  the  great  Attic  Tragedian  says — *^  Ideas  have 
more  power  than  the  force  of  arms."  Ideas  are  no  respecters  of 
persons :  they  will  sap  the  power  of  rank,  of  wealth,  of  numbers, 
of  authority.  This  work  restores  the  great  line  of  orthodox 
opinion  so  rudely  broken  of  recent  years.  It  is  the  lineal 
representative  of  the  ideas  of  Burke,  of  King,  of  Thornton,  of 
HoRNEB,  of  HusKissoN,  of  the  Bullion  Report,  and  of  the 
Framers  of  the  Act  of  1819.  It  adopts  and  explains  their 
principles  so  far  as  they  went,  and  completes  their  Theory  in  the 
.point  in  which  it  was  defective ;  and  the  method  of  giving  effect 
to  their  doctrines,  namely,  by  adjusting  the  Kate  of  Discount  by 
the  state  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  and  the  state  of  the  Bullion, 
which  we  first  developed  in  1856,  is  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  the  true  method,  and  adopted  by  every  Bank  iu  the  world. 
The  ideas  and  the  doctrines  of  the  men  who  influenced  Peel 
in  framing  his  Bank  Act  are  now  completely  discredited 
and  effete,  and  they  want  nothing  but  an  examination  by 
competent  judicial  authority,  to  be  utterly  condemned  and 
exploded. 

42.  There  are,  in  truth,  laws  of  nature  in  the  industrial  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  world;  and  a  systematic  attempt  to 
violate  them  terminates  in  disaster,  as  surely  and  as  certainly  as  a 
systematic  disregard  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  physical  world. 
It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  mischief  is  developed,  nay,  for  a 
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considerable  time  the  results  maj  appear  to  be  beneficial ;   but 

in  the  long  run  the  faulty  principle  is  snre    to  produce  its 

fruits — 

Baro  anteoedentem  scelestom 

Deseniit  pede  poena  olando. 

Now  the  great  law  of  nature  in  the  industrial  world  is  Free 
Trade.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  all  the  range  of 
science^  than  that  exclusiye  privileges  in  commerce  are  great 
violations  of  natural  right.  Trading  monopolies  are  mond 
crimes.  When  Parliament  sold  to  the  Bank  of  England  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  banking,  it  sold  what  it  had  no  right 
TO  SELL.  It  had  no  more  right  to  sell  to  one  body  of  persons 
the  right  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking  than  it  had  to 
sell  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  bookselling,  or  leather  dress- 
ing, or  any  other  trade  whatever.  This  monopoly  was  as 
unjust  and  as  pernicious  as  any  of  those  which  the  Commons 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  had  rebelled  against.  For  a  consider- 
able period  everything  seemed  to  go  well.  The  Bank  of 
England  rendered  unquestionable  services  to  the  State — so 
might  any  other  trading  corporation  in  its  line — and  any  other 
corporation  might  have  done  the  same,  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted. But,  nevertheless,  the  principle  of  the  monopoly  was 
utterly  vicious;  and  Time,  the  avenger,  brought  retribution 
at  last.  Injustice  slumbers  long,  but  it  is  sure  to  have  its 
revenge  at  last.  When  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  com- 
merce and  wealth,  and  increasing  spirit  of  enterprise,  demanded 
an  increased  currency,  and,  save  for  this  monopoly,  powerful  and 
wealthy  companies  would  have  been  formed  in  the  metropolis 
with  ramifications  all  over  the  country,  these  unjustifiable  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bank  prevented  them.  The  Bank  would  neither 
supply  this  currency  itself,  nor  permit  any  other  powerful  com- 
pany to  do  so.  The  consequence  was  that  the  duty  of  supplying 
the  necessary  currency  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  grocer,  or  tailor, 
or  cheesemonger  who  chose  to  call  himself  a  banker.  Their 
power  was  unlimited.  Then  came  1793;  then  1797;  then  the 
long  series  of  disasters  Mm  1810  to  1816 ;  and  then  1825. 

When,  in  the  course  of  less  than  thirty-five  years,  men 
had  seen  the  whole  of  England  shaken,  ftt)m  end  to  end,  by 
those  tremendous  banking  catastrophes,  which  seemed  to  be  of 
periodical  recurrence,  thoy  turned  to  the  example  of  a  country. 
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where,  though  there  had  been  oommercial  difficulties,  there  never 
had  been  any  banking  disasters  at  all  comparable  to  those,  of 
England.  Many  private  bankers,  it  is  true,  had  failed,  but, 
except  the  Ayr  Bank,  up  to  1826  no- joint  stock  bank  had  foiled. 
A  very  strong  and  general  demand,  therefore,  arose  for  the  Scotch 
system ;  many  persons  thinking  that  because  the  Scotch  banks 
were  joint  stock  banks,  joint  stock  banks  'were  all  that  was 
requisite  to  obtain  security.  When,  therefore,  the  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  was  partially  broken  up  in  1826,  they  expected  to  enjoy 
similar  prosperity  and  safety  to  what  Scotland  had  done;  and 
when,  after  an  experience  of  fourteen  years,  they  found  that 
the  joint  stock  banks  were  equally  ill  managed,  and  scarcely 
more  secure  than  the  private  banks,  great  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment ensued,  and  joint  stock  banking  became  a  byeword 
of  reproach. 

But,  in  truth,  the  causes  of  this  are  very  evident.  In  Scotland 
the  growth  of  banking  had  been  extremely  gradual.  The  first 
joint  stock  bank  was  founded  in  1695,  the  second  in  1727,  the 
next  in  1747,  and  except  a  few  country  ones,  no  new  one  of  any 
magnitude  was  founded  till  1810.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
gradually  expanded  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country; 
they  grew  with  its  growth.  Moreover,  they  correspondingly 
increased  their  capital.  When  the  country  required  additional 
accommodation,  it  was  done  chiefly  by  throwing  out  branches  from 
the  parent  establishments  in  the  capital,  so  that  they  had  all  the 
experience  and  effective  control  of  the  superior  officers.  At 
present  there  are  but  eleven  distinct  establishments,  but  these  have 
878  branches,  extending  into  every  village  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
calculated  there  is  a  banking  office  for  every  4,000  people.  These 
are  all  independent  institutions,  depending  upon  their  own  wealth 
and  resources.  But  when  the  terrible  monetary  convulsions  in 
England  caused  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank 
it  was  only  a  partial  one,  a  large  portion  still  remained  and 
exercised  its  deadly  influence.  When  the  new  joint  stock  banks 
were  formed  they  were  merely  local  banks,  all  as  dependent 
on  the  Bank  of  England  as  the  private  banks  had  been.  The 
Bank  maintained  its  exclusive  privileges  within  sixty-five 
miles  of  the  metropolis ;  and  this  was  the  inherent  vice  of  the 
English  system  of  joint  stock  banking.  Instead  of  being  inde- 
pendent banks,  strong  in  their  own  resources,  and  able  of  their 
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own  fitrength  to  withstand  a  shock,  they  were  carried  on  npon 
the  most  dangerous  principle  of  re-discounting  the  bills  they 
bought,  as  indeed  they  could  not  help  doing:  thus  their  yery 
existence  depended  upon  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  London  bill 
brokers. 

To  suppose  that  this  in  any  way  resembled  the  Scotch 
system  would  be  a  gross  fallacy;  the  English  banks  were  for- 
bidden to  have  establishments  in  the  metropolis,  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  best  part  of  the  Scotch  system.  We  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere  that  capital  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  certain 
districts  of  the  country,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for 
it,  and  in  others  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  it  than  the  district 
supplies.  Now,  in  the  English  system,  the  bankers  in  the  former 
part  of  the  country  remit  money  to  London  to  be  held  in  deposit 
for  them,  and  in  the  latter  the  bankers  remit  their  bills  to  be 
re-discounted,  and  hare  the  money  remitted.  Now,  this  legitimate 
operation,  which  is  all  done  by  one  establishment  in  Scotland, 
requires  three  distinct  and  independent  establishments  to  do  it 
in  England,  and  has  given  rise  to  that  system  of  re-discounting 
which  is  so  perilous  and  so  objectionable.  But  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank.  Because,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that,  these  three  establishments  would  all  have  been  under 
one  control  and  management ;  under  the  present  system  they  are 
three  different  and  frequently  conflicting  interests. 

And  this  great  violation  of  natural  justice  manifested  its  evil 
consequences  in  many  other  striking  ways.  No  man  of  common 
sense  now  disputes  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  the  Irish 
Committee  of  1804,  the  Bullion  Report  of  1810,  and  the  authors 
of  the  Act  of  1819,  that  the  paper  currency  must  be  governed 
by  the  exchanges.  But  long  after  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  learnt  this  principle,  and  professed  to  govern  their 
issues  by  the  exchanges,  they  complained  loudly  and  justly 
that  their  efforts  to  contract  their  own  issues  in  an  adverse  ex- 
change were  counteracted  by  the  issues  of  the  country  banks, 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  withdrew  their  paper,  the  vacuum  was 
immediately  filled  up  by  country  issues.  The  reason  is  very 
manifest.  The  Bank  of  England,  being  situated  at  the  heart  of 
the  exchanges,  felt  the  danger,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  contract- 
ing her  issues ;  the  country  banks,  being  situated  at  a  distance, 
knew  and  cared  nothing  about  the  exchanges;    nay,  they  con- 
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tinnally  pTX>fe88ed  that  their  issaes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
exchanges,  and,  naturally,  whenever  they  saw  an  opening,  issued 
their  paper. 

Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  iniquitous  monopoly  of  the 
Bank,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  condition  of  English 
Banking  at  the  present  day?  There  would  have  probably  been 
thirty  or  forty  great  banks  in  the  metropolis,  each  as  great  as 
the  present  Bank  of  England,  with  ramifications  and  branches 
all  over  the  country.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  the  Scotch 
system  on  a  much  larger  scale — one  commensurate  with  the 
greater  magnitude  of  the  country.  It  would  have  been  one 
great  monetary  nervous  system.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  they 
would  have  been  acted  upon  immediately  by  the  exchanges. 
London  being  the  centre  of  the  exchanges,  any  drain  of  gold 
would  have  caused  immediate  measures  of  counteraction,  which 
would  have  been  propagated  and  enforced  by  the  parent  estab^ 
lishment  all  over  the  country.  The  tremor  of  the  exchanges 
would  have  been  instantly  felt  in  every  village  in  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  under  a  natural  system,  any  effect  in  London  would  have 
vibrated  through  all  England,  and  no  country  banks  could  possibly 
have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  ones  in  London.  And  this  is  the 
result  to  which  the  banking  system  of  the  country  is  slowly 
gravitating,  and  which  it  wiU  ultimately  assume.  And  if  this, 
which  is  the  natural  system,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  from 
the  beginning,  we  believe  that  those  great  banking  catastrophes 
never  would  have  occurred.  If  any  crisis  had  occurred,  they 
would  have  stood  by  and  assisted  one  another,  but,  when  any 
shock  did  occur  under  the  unfortunate  system  which  has  prevailed, 
the  country  banks  have  all  depended  on  the  Bank  of  England  for 
their  very  existence. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  these  great  change 
cannot  take  place  without  producing  much  injury  to  private 
individuals.  The  very  obnoxious  law  itself  gave  birth  to  the 
business  of  a  number  of  persons,  which  the  removal  of  the 
shackles  of  monopoly  must  necessarily  extinguish.  In  1832  the 
banking  witnesses  felt  that  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 
banks  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  many  of  the  private 
bankers,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  wish  to  prohibit  them  on 
that  account.  Since  these  43  years  have  passed,  we  have  under- 
gone a   mighty  revolution  of  opinion  in  commercial  matters. 
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The  ideas  of  that  age  are  now  as  antiqiiated  and  obsolete  as 
those  of  the  men  before  the  flood.  Then,  the  general  public 
was  siq>posed  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  each  separate  mo- 
nopoly,  and  interest,  and  class.  Bnt  now  all  this  is  changed.  It 
was  akin  to  the  great  Bicaidian  heresj,  that  cost  of  production 
regulates  Talne.  Eyery  interest  whidi  had  bestowed  labour  and 
expense  in  making  prodnctionSy  was  allowed  to  hold  the  public 
in  thraldom.  The  vahie  of  the  law  appeared  to  be  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  in  mastering  its  di^nsting 
intricacies  and  technicalities.  Obstinate  pedants  maintained  it 
gravely  as  a  valid  argument  for  upholding  all  the  old  abuses  of 
the  law,  that  great  and  eminent  men  had  bestowed  so  much 
labour  and  unhappy  diligence  in  accumulating  so  much  legal 
lore.  What,  said  they,  is*  the  fruit  of  so  mudi  ingenuity  to  be 
thrown  away?  In  fact,  they  determined  upon  loading  the  public 
with  all  sorts  of  oppreasion,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  fictitious 
value  to  so  much  misdirected  industry. 

But  all  these  ideas  are  now  past  and  gone.  They 'were 
congenial  to  times  when  education  was  narrowed  to  a  small  and 
select  circle,  and  the  general  public  was  in  a  state  of  helpless 
and  inert  ignorance.  But  they  have  all  been  swept  away  before 
the  advancing  tide  of  public  intelligence.  It  is  now  well  settled 
that  the  community  in  general  is  not  made  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculturists,  or  manufacturers,  or  lawyers,  or  bankers,  or 
any  set  of  men  whatever,  but  they  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  wants  of  the  conminnity  which  must 
give  rise  to  the  value  of  their  occupations ;  and  all  who  engage 
in  them  must  regard  them  as  purely  commercial  speculations. 
The  wants  and  requirements  of  all  are  not  to  be  restricted  or 
moulded  by  legislation  to  be  subservient  to  the  advantages  of  a 
few,  but  the  interests  of  particular  classes  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  necessities  of  all. 


Conclusion  op  Pure  Economics. 

We  now  bring  this  part  of  the  work,  which  we  denominate 
Pure  Economics,  or  the  Theory  op  Value,  to  a  conclusion. 
All  the  subjects  discussed  in  it  are  capable  of  as  strict  mathematical 
demonstration  as  Mechanics.    It  will  not  be  so  in  the  succeeding 
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part^  where  the  snbjects  discussed  will  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
matters  of  opinion.  But  men  can  no  more  alter  the  Laws  of 
Valne  than  they  can  alter  the  Laws  of  Mechanics.  They  are 
absolutely  the  same  in  all  ages  and  among  bM  men :  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  Economics  has  all  the  certainty,  and  all 
the  exactness,  ttiough  not  the  same  numerical  precision,  as  a 
Physical  Science. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  we  have  had  to  differ  from  many 
persons  who  are  considered  as  authorities  on  the  subject.  But  if 
we  had  not  perceived  what  we  felt  to  be  great  errors  in  their 
writings,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  attempting  it.  But 
We  have  not  gone  beyond  that  freedom  of  discussion  which 
is  the  very  lifeblood  of  knowledge.  The  same  evil  which  infected 
the  progress  of  every  other  branch  of  Philosophy,  injuriously 
affects  Economics  at  the  present  day — ^running  after  authorities — 
quoting  authorities  on  one  side  or  the  other,  without  ever 
investigating  or  reflecting  whether  what  these  so-called  authori* 
ties  say  is  true ;  in  many  cases  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  decide.  In  matters  of  taste  authorities  are  much — ^in 
matters  of  science  authorities  are  NoTHiNa.  We  acknowledge  no 
authority.  We  are  ready  to  pay  every  proper  respect  to  Smith, 
Ricardo,  MUl,  or  any  one  else.  But^  just  as  Astronomy  is  greater 
than  Hipparchus,  than  Ptolemy,  than  Copernicus,  than  Eepler, 
even  greater  than  Newton  himself;  so  Economics  is  greater  than 
Quesnay,  than  Tnrgot,  than  Smith,  than  Bicardo,  or  than  Mill. 
We  refdse  to  be  bound  by  what  Smith,  or  any  one,  says,  unl^s  it 
is  true.  We  have  not  been  deterred  from  exercising  the  same  ftee 
and  boundless  right  of  examining  and  discussing  what  preceding 
writers  have  said,  whatever  be  their  reputation,  any  more  than 
succeeding  philosophers  have  done  with  respect  to  Newton.  They 
examine,  discuss,  and  reject  whatever  is  unsound  in  Newton  with 
unlimited  freedom.  They  only  accept  what  they  know  and  feel  to 
be  irresistibly  true,  according  to  an  acknowledged  standard  of 
truth.  They  do  not  receive  it  hecattse  Newton  says  it,  but  because 
it  is  true.  We  do  the  same.  We  have  endeavoured  rigidly  to 
adhere  to  the  same  method.  They  educe  their  general  rules  from 
the  accurate  examination  and  description  of  phenomena;  we 
endeavour  to  educe  general  principles  from  the  accurate 
observation  and  description  of  Economical  phenomena :  and  we 
adopt  precisely  the  same  great  general  principles  of  reasoning 
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that  they  do.  It  is  the  Baconian  method :  the  only  method  of 
discovering  and  erecting  a  solid  edifice  of  science.  There  never 
wafl  a  greater  error  than  that  of  the  poet — 

**  *Ti8  not  in  things  o*er  thonght  to  domineer." 

On  the  contrary  it  is  the  very  essence  of  science  to  idealise  reality. 
All  progress  in  science  has  been  achieved  by  careftdly  fitting 
language  to  the  facts  of  nature.  The  express  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  sweep  away  authority  and  dogmatism,  precisely  as 
Gralileo  and  modem  physical  philosophers  have  swept  away  the 
Aristotelian  dogmatism  on  Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  Except  in 
those  abstruse  mysteries  of  nature  which  far  transcend  the  limits 
of  the  capacity  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  to  discover,  or 
even  to  comprehend,  there  is  no  nobler  field  open  at  the  present 
day  for  the  extension  of  scientific  research  than  Economics.  But 
it  must  be  done  in  the  rigid  method  of  the  Baconian  system :  no 
other  can  lead  to  solid  and  durable  success.  The  army  of  Bacon 
hafi  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  must  never  pause 
in  its  victorious  career,  until  universal  science  is  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Monarch  of  Philosophy. 


END  OF  PURE  ECONOMICS. 


A.  P.  Blundell,  Printer,  78,  Church  Street,  London,  S.E. 
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mund Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  &c.  Staff  College, 
Sandhurst.  First  Series,  with  a 
Preface  by  Professor  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition,  with  51  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  7^.  6^. 

Professor    Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects, Second  Series,  on  the  Origin 
and  Signification  of  Geometrical  Axioms, 
the  relation  of  Form,  Shade,  Colour 
and  Harmony  of  Colour  to  Painting, 
the  Origin  of  the  Planetary  System,  &c. 
Translated  by  Edmund  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
&C.  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  With 
17  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  *js»  6d, 

Arnott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d, 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.     8vo.  15J. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  0.D.  D.C.L.  &c.  late  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo.  lOj.  6</. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Light  By 
H.  Lloyd,  0.D.  D.C.L.  &c.  late  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo. 
price  10/.  6d, 

The  Mathematical  and 

other  Tracts  of  the  late  James 
M'Cullagh,  F.T.C.D.  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Now  first  collected,  and 
Edited  by  tlie  Rev,  J.  H.  Jellett, 
B.D.  and  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  M.D. 
FeUowsof  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  8vo.  151. 


A  Text-Book  of  Syste- 
matic Mineralogy.  By  H.  Bauerm an, 
F.  G.  S.  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Small  8vo.  dr. 

A  Text-Book  of  Descrip- 
tive Mineralogy.  In  the  same  Series 
of  Text-Books  of  Science^  and  by  llie 
same  Author.    Small  8vo.    Woodcuts. 

\In  prepareUion, 

Fragments   of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  augmented.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo.  i6j. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.RS. 
Sixth  Edition  (Thirteenth  Thousand), 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  I2j. 

Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  including 
Recent  Researches.     [Nearly  ready. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
cular Physics  in  the  domain  of 
Radiant  Heat  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  idr. 

Professor  Tyndairs  Re- 

searches  on  Diamanietism  and 
Mag:ne-Crystallic  AcS)n ;  including 
Diamagnetic  Polarity.  New  Edition 
in  preparation. 

Professor  Tyndairs  Lee- 

tures  on  Lieht,  delivered  in  America 
in  1872  and  1873.  With  Portrait,  Plate 
&  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  6^. 

Professor  Tyndairs  Les- 
sons in  Electncity  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  1875-6.  With  58  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  2j,  6</. 

ProfessorTyndairs  Notes 

of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lectures  on 
Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Crown  8vo.  u.  sewed,  is,  6d,  cloth. 

ProfessorTyndairs  Notes 

of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectures  on 
Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. Croi^Ti8vo.  ij.  swd.,  u.  6</.  doth. 
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Text-Books  of  Science, 

Mechamcal  and  Physical,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools.  Small 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  &c. 

Abne/s  Photography,  3x.  6^. 

Anderson's  (Su:  John)  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, 5;.  6</. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  3/.  6</. 

Bali's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  6j. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  3x.  6</. 

Banerman's  Systematic  Mineralogy,  6j. 

Blozam's  Metals,  y,  6d. 

Goodeve's  Mechanics,  3^.  6d, 

Gore's  Electro-Metallurgy,  6s, 

GrifiKn's  Algebra  &  Trigonometry,  3/6. 

Jenldn's  Electricity  &  Magnetism,  3/6. 

Maacwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  3J-.  &/. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  31. 6^. 

BAiller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  35.  6d, 

Preece  &  Sivewrighf  s  Telegraphy,  3/6. 

Rntley's  Study  of  Rocks,  4J.  6d, 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  3; .  dd, 

Thom6's  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany,  6j. 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4J.  (>d. 

Thorpe  &  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis, 
price  3J.  6d, 

Tilden's  Chemical  Philosophy,  3J.  (td, 

Unwin's  Machine  Design,  31.  6d, 

Watson's  Plane  &  Solid  Geometry,  3/6. 

Six  Lectures  on  Physi- 
cal Geography,  delivered  in  1876, 
with  some  Additions.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D. 
D.C.L,    With  23  Diagrams.  8vo.  151. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  A. 
Macalister,  M.D.  With  28  Dia- 
grams.    8vo.  lor.  6d, 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.  With  1,472  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £^  13J.  6d, 


Homes  without  Hands; 

A  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  I4f. 

Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 
ings (^  a  Description  of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from  'Homes 
without  Hands.'  With  Frontispiece 
and  60  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  14;. 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.     8vo.  Woodcuts,  14 J. 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors  ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  71.  6d, 

Wood's  Bible  Animals ;  a 

description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
Ape  to  the  Coral.  With  1 12  Vignettes. 
8vo.  I4f. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  los,  6d. 

Hartwig's    Tropical 

World.  With  about  200  Illustrations. 
8vo.  I  or.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Maps,  Plates  &  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  lox.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Subterranean 

World.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  I  or.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Plates,  Woodcuts.    8vo.  loj.  dd, 

A    Familiar    History  of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
160  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  &. 
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Rural  Bird  Life ;  Essays 

on  Ornithology,  with  Instructions  for 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  44  Wood- 
cuts by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  *js,  6d, 

The    Note-book    of   an 

Amateur  Geolog^t.  By  John  Ed- 
ward Lee,  F.G.S.  F.S.A.  &c.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  200  Litho- 
graphic Plates  of  Sketches  and  Sec- 
tions.    8vo.  2 1  J. 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed.   By  Bern  HARD  Von  Cotta. 

An  English  Translation,  by  P.  H. 
Lawrence,  with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synonymes.     Post  8vo.  14J. 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales;   a  Concise  Account  of 
the    Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.   By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.  G.  S. 
Crown  8vo.  Map  &  Woodcuts,  14;. 

Keller's  Lake  Dwellings 

of  Switzerland,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  Translated  by  John  E.  Lee, 
F.S.A.  F.G.S.  With  206  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  42J-. 

Heer's  Primaeval  World 

of  Switzerland.  Edited  by  James 
Heywood,  M.A.  F.R.S.  With  Map, 
19  Plates,  &  372  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8vo.  I  dr. 

The  Puzzle  of  Life  and 

How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together ;  a 

Short  History  of  Praehistoric  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  A. 
NicOLS,  F.R.G.S.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  3/.  6d, 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitiye  Condition  of 

Man ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart 
M.P.  F.R.S.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  i8j. 


Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours;  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  is,  6cf,  each. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art.  Re-edited  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  MJl 
3  vols,  medium  8vo.  63X. 

Hullah's  Course  of  Lec- 

tnres  on  the  History  of  Modem 
Music.     8vo.  &r.  6i/, 

Hullah's  Second  Course 

•  of  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History.    8vo.  los.  6d, 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants ;  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  Hbtory,  &c.  of 
all  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.  With 
12,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  42/. 

De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

DescriptiTe  and  Analytical  Botuiy. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker  ;  edited 
and  arranged  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo. 
price  3 1  J.  6{i. 

Rivers's  Orchard-House; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  $s. 

The     Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.*  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4J'.  6d. 

Town  and  Window  Gar- 

deningf,  including  the  Structure,  Habits 
and  Uses  of  Plants.    By  Mrs.  Buckton 
With  127  Woodcuts.     Crown  8va  2J. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticmture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  W^oodcuts.    8vo.  2ix. 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Experimental  Chemistry 

for  Junior  Students.  By  J.  E.  Rey- 
nolds, M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry, University  of  Dublin.  Part  I. 
Introductory.     Fcp.  8vo.  is,  6d, 


Practical  Chemistry ;  the 

Principles  of  Qualitattre  Analysis. 
By  W.  A.  TiLDEN,  D.Sc.  Lond.F.C  S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Mason's  Col- 
lege, Birmingham.     Fcp.  8va  is,  6d, 
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S  Elements  of  Che- 
Theoretical     and     Practical. 
:d,     with    Additions,    by    II. 
)D,  F.C.S.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Chemical  Physics.     i6j. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  241. 

Organic  Chemistry,  in  Two 
;.    Section  I.  31J.  td, 

\  of  Chemical  Me- 

including  the  Application  of 
ly  to   Physiology,   Pathology, 
utics.    Pharmacy,  Toxicology, 
rgiene.     Edited   by  J.    L,  W. 
:hum,  M.D.   Vol.  I.  8vo.  14J. 

I    in   the    House : 

five  Lectures  on  Elementary 
»gy  in  its  Application  to  the 
Vants  of  Man  and  Animals. 
;.  BucKTON.  CroT^Ti  8vo. 
ts,  2J. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Henry  Watts, 
F. C.  S.  8 vols,  medium 8vo. jCi2.i2s,6d. 

Third  Supplement,  completing  the 
Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
year  1877.  Part  II.  completion,  is 
now  ready,  price  50;. 

Select  Methods  in  Che- 
mical Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  I2J.  6d, 

The   History,   Products, 

and  Processes  of  the  Alkali  Trade, 
including  the  most  recent  Improve- 
ments. By  C.  T.  Kingzett,  F.C.S. 
With  32  Woodcuts.    8vo.  12s. 

Animal  Chemistry,  or  the 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology:  a  Manual  for  Medical 
Men  and  Scientific  Chemists.  By 
C.  T.  KiNGZEiT,  F.C.S.    8va  i8j. 


6    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 

>n  Foreign  Picture 

s.  By  C.  L.  Eastij^ke. 
.A.  Keeper  of  the  National 
London.  Crown  8vo.  fully 
jd.  [In  prepay  at  ion. 

The  Brera  Gallery,  Milan. 

The  Louvre,  Paris. 

The  Pinacothek,  Munich. 

iryland  ;     Pictures 

5    Elf-Worid.     By    Richard 
With    16    coloured    Plates, 
g  36  Designs.     Folio,  15^. 

[acaulay's  Lays  of 

Rome,  wiSi  Ivry  and  the 
With  41  Wood  Engravings 
arson  from  Original  Drawings 
Weguelin.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

[acaulay's  Lays  of 

Rome.  With  Ninety  Illustra- 
aved  on  Wood  from  Drawings 
arf.    Fcp.  4to.  2ij.  or  imperial 

hree    Cathedrals 

1  to  St  Paul  in  London. 
Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
ns.     Square  crown  8vo.  2ij. 


Moore's    Lalla    Rookh. 

Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  I  ox.  6</. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclise's    Edition,    with    161    Steel 
Plates.     Super-royal  8vo.  2if. 

Lectures   on    Harmony, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.    By 
G.  A.  Macfarren.     8vo.  lax. 

Sacred   and   Legendary 

Art.      By   Mrs.    Jameson.      6  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  £^»  15X.  td, 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  31^.  6</. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders.  With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts,     i  vol.  2IJ. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2 1  J. 

Jameson's  History  of  the 

Saviour,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With 
13    Etchings     and     28 1     Woodcuts. 

2  vols.  42J. 
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The  Elements  of  Me- 
chanism.   By  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law.  New  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlaiged,  with  342  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  6/. 

The  Amateur  Mechanics' 

Practical  Handbook ;  describing  the 
different  Tools  required  in  the  Work- 
shop. By  A.  H.  G.  HOBSON.  With 
33  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant  By  H.  D.  Hoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  8vo. 
price  3 1  J.  6d. 

Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla- 
tion (by  Dr.  T.  H.  Barry)  of  Stoh- 
xnann  and  Engler's  German  Edition  of 
Pa  yen's  *  Precis  deChimie  Industrielle;' 
with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Metals,  &c.  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.  D.  With 
698  Woodcuts.     Medium  8vo.  42J. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.    8vo.  52J.  6d. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  NoRTHCOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     8vo.  iSs, 

The  Theory  of  Strains  in 

Girders  and  similar  Structures,  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
ten^sT  By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  8vo.  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  361. 

Recent  Naval  Adminis- 
tration ;  Shipbuilding  for  the  Purposes 
of  War.    ByT.  Brassey,  M.P.   6  vols. 
I  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  the  Chevalier 
E.  de  Marfino.  [In  the  press, 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  25J. 


Useful    Information    for 

Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart.  C.E,  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  cro^vn 
8vo.  31J.  6</. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building 
Purposes.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  With  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  i6j. 

Hints     on      Household 

Taste   in    Furniture*    Upholstery, 

and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  too  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  8vo.  14^. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     8vo.  idf. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Eng^e»  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  BOURNE, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42J. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine*  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  6j. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  a  Key  to  the  Author's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  J. 
Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcut^  9^. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.     Fcp.  8yo.  Woodcuts,  6j. 

Examples  of  Steam  and 

Gas  ^igines  of  the  most  recent  Ap- 
proved Types  as  employed  in  Mines, 
Factories,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways 
and  Agriculture,  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E,  With  54 
Pktes  and  356  Woodcuts.    4to.  70;. 

Ure's  Dictionaty  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  ftunes.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  hy  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcuts. 
4  vols,  medium  8vo.  £^.  is. 
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Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Civil  Engioeeringv  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  With  above 
3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  2Sj. 

Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

on  Metallurgy.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
&c  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.    £\.  19J. 

Ville  on  Artificial  Ma- 
nures, their  Chemical  Selection  and 
Scientific  Application  to  Agriculture ; 
a  Series  of  lictures  given  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Vincennes.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     With  31  Plates.     8vo.  2IJ, 

Mitchell's      Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S, 
Crown  Svo.  Woodcuts,  3IJ.  6d, 


The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odours  of  Plants ;  the  Growth  and 
general  Flower  Farm  System  of  Rais- 
ing Fragrant  Herbs ;  with  Instructions 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for 
the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff, 
Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap, 
&c.  By  G.  W.  S.  PiESSE,  Ph.D. 
F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  gliS  Wood- 
cuts.    Square  crown  Svo.  2is, 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2 1  J. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agriculture ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  Wath 
1, 100  Woodcuts.     Svo.  2 1  J. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    VSTORKS. 


A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modern  Exploration.  By 
F.  R.  CoNDER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
CoNDER,  R.E.  Second  Edit.  ;  Maps, 
Plates  of  Coins,  &c.     Post  Svo.  7j.  (xi. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
Svo.  15  J. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D,     Crown  Svo.  7 J.  6^. 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
T.  Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  UniTcrsity 
College,  Oxford;  and  JOHN  H.  Over- 
TON,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  Svo.  3df. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal  By 
E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Eleventh  Edition.    Svo.  l6f. 


A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rugfby  School 

by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster.  6  vols, 
crown  Svo.  30X.  or  separately,  $s.  each. 

Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.     Svo.  I2J. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  Svo.  5/. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

ReUgion,  and  Theism.  Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    Svo.  lor.  ^ 
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A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St  Paul's 

Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  is.  6d,  Ephesians, 
&*.  6d,  Pastoral  Epistles,  lOf.  6d, 
PhUippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
I  Of.  6d,     Thessalonians,  *js,  6d, 

Conybeare  &  Howson's 

Life    and    Epistles   of    St.    Paul. 

Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  42/. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  2ix. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  cro\vn  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

Smith's  Voyage  &  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul ;  with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author's  Son  j  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop 
OF  Carlisle,  and  all  the  Original 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  'js,  6d, 

The   Angel  -  Messiah  of 

Buddhists,  Essenes,  and  Christians. 
By  Ernest  de  Bunsen.     8vo.  los.dd, 

Bible  Studies.     By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  The  Fro- 
phecUs  of  Balaam,  8vo.  \os.  6J, 
Part  II.  TAe  Book  of  Jonah,  8vo. 
price  lOr.  6c/. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  \%5,  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  \zs.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15/.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  I2J. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  1$/.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  \^s,  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  32mo.  5/. 


Ewald's  History  of  Israel. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  £. 
Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Pre&ce  by  R. 
Martineau,  M.A.     5  vols.  8vo.  63;. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsraeL  Translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.A.    8vo.  I2j.  dd. 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  By 
A.  Jukes.    Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all  Things ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  A,  Jukes.   Crown  8vo.  y,  6d, 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Centuxy.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo.  price  loj.  6d, 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.  Complete  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.     3  vols.  8vo.  36^. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin 

and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India ; 
being  the  Hibbcrt  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  ^878,  by  F.  Max  Muller, 
K.M.     8vo.  loj.  6</. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  with 
Essays  on  False  Analogies  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Mythology.  ByF.  Max 
Muller,  K.M.     Crown  Svo.  lor.  6d, 

Passing     Thoughts    on 

Religion.  By  M  iss  Sewell.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  3j.  6d. 

Thoughts  for   the   Age. 

By  Miss  Sewell.     Fcp.  Svo.  3J.  6d. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  By 
Miss  Sewell.    32mo.  3/. 

Private     Devotions    for 

Young:  Persons.  Compiled  by 
Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of 
•  Amy  Herbert '  &c.     iSmo.  2j, 
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Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.     10  vols.  £^.  51. 

Hymns    of   Praise    and 

I^rayer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  4^.  6d,    32mo.  ix.  6d, 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Snndaya  and  Holidays  throughout 
the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  ovo.  51.  i8mo.  2s, 

Christ  the  Consoler;   a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellicb  Hopkins.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  (xi, 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
Winkworth.    Fcp.  8va  5j. 


Hours    of   Thought   on 

Sacred  Things  ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL.  D.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  Is.  6d,  each. 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  df. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 

Appendices.  By  J.  W.  COLENSO, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  12s, 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


The  Flight  of  the  '  Lap- 

wing*;  a  Naval  Officer's  Jottings  in 
China,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  By  the 
Hon.  H.  N.  Shore,  R.N.  With  2 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     8vo.  15/. 

Turkish    Armenia    and 

Eastern  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  TozER,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With 
Map  and  5  Illustrations.     8vo.  i6x. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  East,  or  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Con- 
stantinople. By  Mrs.  Brassey.  With 
2  Maps  and  114  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  chiefly  from 
Drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham; 
the  Cover  from  an  Original  Design  by 
Gustave  Dore.    8vo.  21s, 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam/ our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  7/.  6</. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7/.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7j.  6d, 


Sacred    Palmlands ;   or, 

the  Journal  of  a  Spring  Tour  in  Egypt 
and  ihe  Holy  Land.  By  A,  G.  Weld. 
Crown  8vo.  7j.  dd. 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With 
Facsimiles,  &c.  and  80  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.     Imperial  8vo.  42/. 

Wintering  in  the  Ri- 
viera ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to 
Travellers.  By  William  Miller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh.  With  12  Illus- 
trations.    Post  8vo.  ^s,  6d. 

San  Remo  and  the  Wes- 
tern Riviera,  climatically  and  medi- 
cally considered.  By  A.  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  lOf.  6</. 

Himalayan  and  Sub- 

Himalayan  Districts  of  British 
India,  their  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy,  and  Disease  Distribution ;  with 
reasons  for  assigning  a  Malarious  Origin 
to  Goitre  and  some  other  Diseases.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.  With 
Map  and  Fever  Chart.     8vo.  2ir. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerjandi  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  <m  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  ;in  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  4  Sheets  in 
Portfolio,  42J-.  coloured,  or  34J.  un- 
coloured. 

Dr.  Rigby's  Letters  from 

France,  &c.  in  1789.  Edited  by 
his  Daughter,  Lady  Eastlake*  Crown 
8vo.  lOJ.  dd. 

The   Alpine    Guide.    By 

John  Ball,  MR. I. A.  PostSvo.  Mrith 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations  : — 


The  Eastern  Alps,  lox.  6^. 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  7j.*6</. 

Western  Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zennatt,  &c. 
Price  6x.  6d, 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

tiie  Geology  of  the  AlfMi.  Price  ix. 
Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of 
the  *■  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  u.  extra. 


VSTORKS    of    FICTION. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.   the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.     The  Cabmet  Edition. 
Eleven  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  6f .  each. 
Hndynuoni  6x. 


Lothair,  6x. 
Coningsby,  6j. 
SybU,  6f . 
Tancred»  6/. 


Venetia,  ts, 

Alroy,  Izion,  &c  6f. 

Young  Duke  &c.  6x. 

Vivian  Grey,  6f. 
Henrietta  Temple,  6^. 
Contarini  Fleming,  &c  dr. 

Blues  and  Buffs ;  a  Con- 
tested Election  and  its  Results.  By 
ARjTHUK  Mills.     Crown  %so,  dr. 

Yellow  Cap,  and   other 

Faiiy  Stories  for  Children,  viz. 
Rumpty-Dudget,  Calladon,  and 
Theeda.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Crown  Svo.  ts,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

The    Crookit    Meg:    a 

Scottish  Story  of  the  Year  One.  By 
John  SRelton,  LL.D.  Advocate, 
Author  of  *  Essays  in  Romance  and 
Studies  from  Life*  (by  *  Shirley'). 
Cro^sTi  Svo.  dr. 


Alive ;     or,    Ten 

Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia. 
By  Fedor  Dostoyeffsky.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Marie  von 
Thilo.     Post  Svo.  loj.  6i/. 

'  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  picture  of  prison  life, 
Buried  Atwe  gives  us  several  curious  sketches  of 
Russiaa  life  and  character.  Of  course  it  b  of  the 
piminal  side,  but  it  seems  to  agree  with  what  we 
leam  from  other  sources  of  olh6r  classes.' 

St.  Jasibs's  Gazette. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With 
9  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  3^.  6^. 

Higgledy-piggledy;   or, 

.  Stories  for  Eveiybody  and  Evdy- 
body's  Children.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.  y.  dd. 

Stories   and  Tales.    By 

Elizabeth   M.    Sewell.      Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain- 
.    ing  a  complete  Tale  or  Stoiy  :— 

Amy  Herbert,  2j.  &/.  Gertrude,  2/.  dd. 
The  Earl's  Daughter,  2j.  dd.  The 
Experience  of  Life,  zs.  td.  CleTe 
Hall,  25.  6d.  Ivors,  2j.  6d.  Katharine 
Ashton,  2s,  6d,  Margaret  PerdM 
V.  6d.  Laneton  Parsonage,  y.  6d, 
Ursula,  3J.  6d, 

The  Modern   Novelist's 

Libraiy.  Each  work  complete  in  itsel( 
price  2/.  boards,  or  zr.  6d.  cloth  :— 

By  Lord  Beaconsfield. 


Lothair. 
Cddlngsby. 
Sy6iL 
^Tancred. 
Venetia. 

By  Anthony  Trollops. 
Barpbester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 


Henrietta  Teni|^ 
Contarini  Fleming. 
Alrpy,  Ixion,  &c 
TheYoang  Dnke,  ftc 
Grey. 
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THE    MODERN   NOVELIST'S    LIBRARY-r^/iA>iw^. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 


Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 


Good  for  Nothing^. 
Holmby  House. 
The  Interpreter. 
Queen's  Maries. 


By  the  Author  of  *  Th©  Rose  Garden.' 
Unawares. 


By  the  Author  of  *  Mile.  Mori.' 
The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers. 
Atfaerstone  Priory. 
The  Burgomaster's  Family. 
Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys.'  ] 


Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right    Honourable  the 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield^  K.G.    Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges^ 
price  30J, 


and 

Poetical  Works  of  Jean 

Ing^elow.  New  Edition,  reprinted, 
with  Additional  Matter,  from  the  23rd 
and  6th  Editions  of  the  two  volumes 
respectively ;  with  2  Vignettes.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  12J. 

Faust.     Prom  the  German 

of  Goethe.  By  T.  E.  Webb,  LL.D. 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel  in  Ire- 
land ;  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  now  Regius  Professor  of  Laws 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.     8vo.  12/.  td, 

Goethe's  Faust.    A  New 

Translation,  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; 
with  a  complete  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes.  By  James  Adev 
Birds,  B.A.  F.G.S.  Large  crown 
8vo.  I2j.  6^. 

Goethe's  Faust.   The  Ger- 

•  man  Text,  with  an  English  Introduction 
and  Notes  for  the  use  of  Students.  By 
Albert  M.  Selss,  M.A.  Ph.D.  &c. 
Professor  of  German  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.     Crown  8vo.  5/, 


THE    DRAMA. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay.  i6mo.  3^.  6^. 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid :  a 

Translation  from  the  Spanish,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John 
Ormsby.    Crown  8vo.  Sj. 

Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

Philip  James  Bailey.  loth  Edition, 
enlaiged  &  revised.  Crown  8vo.  XTs^dd. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometrically  translated  by  C.  B. 
Cayley.    8vo.  I2J.  td. 

The   ^neid    of   Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J. 
CoNiNGTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  9/. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare.  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Wood- 
cuts, 14;.  or  in  6  yols.  fcp.  8vo.  21/. 

Sou  they 's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor« 
rections  and  Additions.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  14J, 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and 

MANAGEMENT,  &c. 


CATTLE 


Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Rural  Sports;  Complete  Accounts, 
Historicd,  Practical,  and  Descriptive, 
of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
&c     With  600  Woodcuts,    8vo.  2Xf. 


A  Book  on  Angling ;  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15^. 
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Wilcocks's    Sea-Fisher- 

man :  comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  Svo.  Woodcuts,  \2s,  (xL 
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